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HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 


BY   IAN   HAY. 


BOOK   ONE. — YOUTHFUL   EXCURSIONS. 


CHAPTER  ONE. — A   BRIEF  INTRODUCTION. 


THEY — that  is,  the  London- 
and-the-south-thereof  conting- 
ent of  the  Hivite  House  at 
Grand wich — always  celebrated 
the  first  morning  of  the  holi- 
days by  breakfasting  together 
at  the  Imperial  Hotel  at  Oak- 
leigh,  as  a  preliminary  to 
catching  the  nine-fifty-two. 

A  certain  stateliness — not  to 
say  pomp  —  distinguished  the 
function.  Negotiations  for  the 
provision  of  the  feast  were 
opened  at  an  early  date  — 
usually  about  half-term, — the 
first  step  taking  the  form  of  a 
dignified  but  ungrammatical 
communication,  cast  in  that 
most  intricate  and  treacherous 
of  moulds,  the  third  person,  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  in- 
timating, after  compliments, 
that  Mr  Rumbold  (ma.),  Hivite 


House,  Grandwich  School,  would 
be  much  obliged  if  our  party 
could  be  supplied  with  break- 
fast, and  you  usually  do  it  for 
half-a-crown  as  there  are  a  lot 
of  us,  and  if  you  don't  we  shall 
probably  go  to  the  George,  and 
as  the  party  wishes  to  catch  the 
train  Mr  Rumbold  would  be 
obliged  if  you  can  give  it  to  me 
punctually. 

To  this  mine  host  would 
reply  with  a  most  gratifying 
typewritten  document  ad- 
dressed to Rumbold,  Esq., 

—  a  form  of  address  which 
never  fails  to  please  so  long 
as  your  parents  and  other 
adult  correspondents  persist 
in  designating  you  "Master," 
— expressing  the  utmost  will- 
ingness to  provide  breakfast 
for  Mr  Rumbold's  party  at 
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two  -  and  -  sixpence  per  head 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  the 
normal  charge),  and  conclud- 
ing with  a  tactfully  worded 
request  for  information  (inad- 
vertently omitted  from  Mr 
Rumbold's  original  com- 
munication) upon  the  follow- 
ing points : — 

(1)  The  date  of  the  feast. 

(2)  The    number    of    young 
gentlemen  likely  to  be  present. 

(3)  The    hour   of    the    train 
which  they  propose  to  catch. 

During  the  second  half-term 
Mr  Rumbold's  leisure  would  be 
pleasantly  occupied  in  recruit- 
ing the  breakfast  -  party  and 
communicating  its  numbers 
and  requirements,  intermit- 
tently and  piecemeal,  together 
with  searching  inquiries  re 
kidneys  and  ultimatums  on 
the  subject  of  scrambled  eggs, 
to  the  rapidly  ageing  proprietor 
of  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

On  the  joyous  morning  of 
departure  a  dozen  emancipated 
Helots,  all  glorious  in  bowler 
hats  and  coloured  ties,  which 
atoned  at  a  bound  for  thirteen 
weeks  of  statutory  headgear 
and  subfusc.  haberdashery,  de- 
scended upon  the  Imperial 
Hotel  and  sat  down  with  in- 
tense but  business-like  cheerful- 
ness to  the  half-crown  break- 
fast. On  these  occasions 
distinctions  of  caste  were 
disregarded.  Fag  and  prefect 
sat  side  by  side.  Brothers 
who  had  religiously  cut  one 
another  throughout  the  term 
were  reunited,  even  indulging 
in  Christian  names.  Gentle- 
men who  had  fought  to  a  finish 
behind  the  fives -court  every 
alternate  Wednesday  afternoon 
since  term  began  took  sweet 
counsel  together  upon  the  re- 


spective   merits    of    Egyptian 
and  Turkish  cigarettes. 

On  the  particular  occasion 
with  which  we  are  concerned 
— a  crisp  morning  in  December 
— the  party  numbered  twelve. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
them  in  detail,  for  ten  of  them 
make  their  appearance — in  this 
narrative,  at  any  rate — for  the 
first  and  last  time.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  Mr  Rumbold 
major  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table  and  Mr  Rumbold  minor 
at  the  foot,  Mr  Rumbold  tertius 
occupying  a  position  about  half- 
way down.  Among  others 
present  might  have  been 
noticed  (as  the  little  society 
papers  say)  Mr  "  Balmy  "  Coke, 
Mr  "Oaf"  Sandiford,  Mr 
"Buggy"  Reid,  Mr  "Slimy" 
Green,  Mr  "  Lummy  "  Law,  and 
Mr  "  Adenoid  "  Smith.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  great 
Rumbold  sat  Messrs  "  Spangle" 
Jerningham  and  "Tiny"  Car- 
myle  —  lesser  luminaries  than 
Rumbold  himself,  but  shining 
lights  in  the  athletic  firmament 
for  all  that. 

One  place  only  was  vacant. 
The  company,  in  accordance 
with  what  is  probably  the 
most  rigorous  social  code  in 
existence — schoolboy  etiquette, 
— had  divided  itself  into  two 
groups.  The  first,  consisting 
of  those  whose  right  to  a  place 
at  the  head  of  the  table  was 
unquestioned,  settled  down  at 
once  with  loud  and  confident 
anticipations  of  enjoyment. 
The  remainder  followed  their 
example  with  more  diffidence, 
beginning  at  the  foot  of  the 
table  and  extending  coyly  up- 
wards, those  whose  claim  to  a 
place  above  the  salt  was  be- 
ginning to  be  more  than  con- 
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siderable  punctiliously  taking 
the  lowest  places  in  order  to 
escape  the  dread  stigma  of 
"side."  Thus,  by  reason  of 
the  forces  of  mutual  repulsion, 
a  gap  occurred  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  table,  between  a 
nervous  little  boy  in  spectacles, 
one  Buggy  Reid,  and  the 
magnificent  Mr  Jerningham, 
Secretary  of  the  Fifteen  and 
the  best  racquets-player  in  the 
school. 

"  One  short !  "  announced 
Eumbold.  "Who  is  it?" 

There  was  a  general  count- 
ing of  heads.  Mr  Reid  timidly 
offered  information. 

"  I  think  it  is  The  Freak,"  he 
said. 

There  was  a  general  laugh. 

"Wonder  what  he's  up  to 
now,"  mused  Mr  Jerningham. 
"You  ought  to  know,  Rummy. 
Your  fag,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"I  gave  him  the  bag  two 
terms  ago,"  replied  the  great 
man  contentedly.  "Tiny  has 
him  now." 

He  turned  to  another  of  the 
seniors  —  a  long-legged  youth 
with  a  subdued  manner. 

"  Still  got  him,  Tiny  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr  Carmyle 
gloomily,  "  I  have  still  got 
him.  It's  a  hard  life,  though." 

"I  know,"  said  Rumbold 
sympathetically.  "  Does  he 
cross -question  you  about  the 
photographs  on  your  mantel- 
piece?" 

"Yes,"  said  Carmyle.  "He 
spoke  very  favourably  of  my 
youngest  sister.  Showed  me 
a  photograph  of  his  own,  and 
asked  me  to  come  and  stay 
with  them  in  the  holidays. 
Said  he  thought  I  would  have 
much  in  common  with  his 
father." 


There  was  general  merriment 
at  this,  for  Mr  Carmyle  was 
patriarchal,  both  in  appearance 
and  habits.  But  it  did  nothing 
to  soothe  the  nerves  of  The 
Freak  himself,  who  happened 
at  the  moment  to  be  standing 
shyly  upon  one  leg  outside  the 
door,  endeavouring  to  summon 
up  sufficient  courage  to  walk  in. 

He  was  a  small  sandy-haired 
boy  with  shrewd  blue  eyes  and 
a  most  disarming  smile,  and  he 
belonged  to  a  not  uncommon 
and  distinctly  unlucky  class. 
There  are  boys  who  are  shy 
and  who  look  shy.  Such  are 
usually  left  to  themselves,  and 
gradually  attain  to  confidence. 
There  are  boys  who  are  bumpti- 
ous and  behave  bumptiously. 
Such  are  usually  put  through 
a  brief  disciplinary  course  by 
their  friends,  and  ultimately 
achieve  respectability.  And 
•there  are  boys  who  are  shy, 
but  who,  through  sheer  self- 
consciousness  and  a  desire  to 
conceal  their  shyness,  behave 
bumptiously.  The  way  of  such 
is  hard.  Public  school  discip- 
linary methods  do  not  discrim- 
inate between  the  sheep  and 
the  goats.  Variations  from 
the  normal,  whether  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  are  all  corrected 
by  the  same  methods.  Un- 
conventionality  of  every  kind 
is  rebuked  by  stern  moralists 
who  have  been  through  the 
mill  themselves,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  deprive  the 
succeeding  generation  of  the 
benefits  which  have  produced 
such  brilliant  results  in  their 
own  case. 

The  Freak — Master  Richard 
Mainwaring  —  entered  the 
school  -  world  unfairly  handi- 
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capped.  He  had  never  been 
from  home  before.  He  was  an 
only  son,  and  had  had  few 
companions  but  his  parents. 
Consequently  he  was  addicted 
to  language  and  phraseology 
which,  though  meet  and  fitting 
upon  the  lips  of  elderly  gentle- 
men, sounded  ineffably  pedantic 
upon  those  of  an  unkempt  fag 
of  fourteen.  Finally,  he  was 
shy  and  sensitive,  yet  quite 
unable  to  indicate  that  char- 
acteristic by  a  retiring  de- 
meanour. 

Life  at  school,  then,  did  not 
begin  too  easily  for  him.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  chirpy  and 
confiding  disposition,  and  the 
more  nervous  he  felt  the  more 
chirpy  and  confiding  he  became. 
He  had  no  instincts,  either,  up- 
on the  subject  of  caste.  Instead 
of  confining  himself  to  his  own 
impossible  order  of  pariahs,  he 
attempted  to  fraternise  with 
any  boy  who  interested  him. 
He  addressed  great  personages 
by  their  pet  names  ;  he  invited 
high  potentates  to  come  and 
partake  of  refreshment  at  his 
expense.  Now,  promiscuous 
bonhomie  in  new  boys  is  not 
usually  encouraged  in  the  great 
schools  of  this  country,  and 
all  the  ponderous  and  relent- 
less machinery  available  for 
the  purpose  was  set  in  motion 
to  impress  this  truth  upon 
the  over-demonstrative  Freak. 
Most  of  us  know  this  mighty 
engine.  Under  its  operations 
many  sensitive  little  boys 
crumple  up  into  furtive  and 
apathetic  nonentities.  Others 
grow  into  licensed  buffoons, 
battening  upon  their  own 
shame,  cadging  for  cheap  ap- 
plause, thinking  always  of 
things  to  say  and  to  do  which 


will  make  fellows  laugh.  The 
Freak  did  neither.  He  re- 
mained obstinately  and  reso- 
lutely a  Freak.  If  chidden  for 
eccentricity  he  answered  back, 
sometimes  too  effectively,  and 
suffered.  But  he  never  gave  in. 
At  last,  finding  that  he  appar- 
ently feared  no  one  —  though 
really  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case :  his  most  audacious 
flights  were  as  often  as  not 
inspired  by  sheer  nervous  ex- 
citement,— the  world  in  which 
he  moved  decided  to  tolerate 
him,  and  finally  ended  by  ex- 
tending towards  him  a  sort 
of  amused  respect. 

All  this  time  we  have  left 
our  friend  standing  outside  the 
door.  Presently,  drawing  a 
deep  breath,  he  entered,  jaunt- 
ily enough. 

"Hallo,  Freak,  where  have 
you  been  ?  "  inquired  Mr  Rum- 
bold. 

"  I  felt  constrained,"  replied 
The  Freak,  as  one  old  gentle- 
man to  another,  "  to  return  to 
the  House  upon  an  errand  of 
reparation." 

A  full  half  of  the  company 
present  were  blankly  ignorant 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  reparation,"  so  they  giggled 
contentedly  and  decided  that 
The  Freak  was  in  good  form 
this  morning. 

"What  was  the  trouble?" 
asked  Jerningham. 

"  As  I  was  counting  my 
change  in  the  cab,"  explained 
The  Freak,  "  I  found  that  I  was 
a  penny  short.  (I'll  have  fried 
sole,  and  then  bacon-and-eggs, 
please.  And  chocolate.)  " 

"  Shylock  !  "  commented  the 
humorous  Mr  Jerningham. 

The  Freak  hastened  to  ex- 
plain. 
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"It  was  the  only  penny  I 
had,"  he  said  :  "that  was  why 
I  missed  it.  The  rest  was 
silver.  I  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened :  I  had  given  a  penny 
to  Seagrave  by  mistake,  in- 
stead of  half-a-crown." 

The  thought  of  Mr  Seagrave, 
the  stern  and  awful  butler  of 
the  Hivite  House,  incredul- 
ously contemplating  a  solitary 
copper  in  his  palm,  what  time 
the  unconscious  Freak  drove 
away  two-and-nvepeuce  to  the 
good,  tickled  the  company 
greatly,  and  the  narrator  had 
made  considerable  inroads  upon 
the  fried  sole  before  he  was 
called  upon  to  continue. 

"What  did  you  do?  "asked 
Rumbold. 

"  I  drove  back  and  apolo- 
gised, and  gave  him  two-and- 
nvepence,"  said  The  Freak 
simply. 

"  Was  he  shirty  about  it  ?  " 

"No;  he  didn't  seem  at  all 
surprised,"  was  the  rather 
naive  reply. 

There  was  another  laugh 
at  this,  and  Jerningham  ob- 
served— 

"Freak,  you  are  the  limit." 

"I  may  be  the  limit,"  count- 
ered The  Freak  hotly — ordinary 
chaff  he  could  endure,  but  Mr 
Jerningham  had  more  than 
once  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
recognised  fag  -  baiting  that 
term, — "  but  I  am  wearing  my 
own  shirt,  Jerningham,  and 
not  one  of  Carmyle's  ! " 

There  was  a  roar  at  this  un- 
expected riposte,  for  Jerning- 
ham, though  a  dandy  of  the 
most  ambitious  type,  was  no- 
toriously addicted  to  borrowed 
plumage,  and  the  cubicle  of  the 
easy-going  Carmyle  was  next 
his  own. 


"  You  will  be  booted  for  that 
afterwards,  my  lad,"  announced 
the  discomfited  wearer  of  Mr 
Carmyle's  shirt. 

The  Freak  surveyed  his  tor- 
mentor thoughtfully.  After 
all,  he  was  safe  from  reprisals 
for  nearly  five  weeks.  He  there- 
fore replied  deliberately  and 
pedantically — 

"I  do  not  dispute  the  proba- 
bility of  the  occurrence.  But 
that  won't  prevent  you,"  he 
added,  reverting  to  the  vernac- 
ular, "from  feeling  jolly  well 
scored  off,  all  the  same.  And  " 
— after  a  brief  interval  to  allow 
this  psychological  point  full 
play  — "  mind  you  send  the 
shirt  back  to  Carmyle.  I  have 
enough  trouble  looking  after 
his  things  as  it  is.  Get  it 
washed,  and  then  carefully 
dis " 

"  Carefully  what  ?  "  inquired 
Mr  Jerningham,  beginning  to 
push  back  his  chair. 

The  Freak,  who  had  intended 
to  say  "disinfected,"  decided 
not  to  endanger  his  clean 
collar,  carefully  brushed  hair, 
and  other  appurtenances  of  the 
homeward-bound. 

" — And  carefully  dispatched 
per  Parcels  Post,"  he  concluded 
sweetly.  "  Hallo,  you  fellows — 
finished  ?  " 

"Yes,  buck  up  !"  command- 
ed Rumbold. 

The  feast  ended  in  traditional 
fashion.  No  bill  was  ever 
asked  for  or  presented  upon 
these  occasions.  Rumbold  ma- 
jor merely  took  the  sugar-basin 
and,  having  emptied  it  of  its 
contents,  placed  therein  the  sum 
of  two-and-ninepence, — half-a- 
crown  for  his  breakfast  and 
threepence  for  the  waiters. 
The  bowl  was  then  sent  round 
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the  table  in  the  manner  of  an 
offertory  plate,  and  the  result- 
ing collection  was  handed  with- 

O 

out  ceremony  to  the  fat  head- 
waiter,  who  received  it  with 
a  stately  bow  and  a  few  well- 
chosen  and  long-f  aniiliar  phrases 
upon  the  subject  of  a  good 
holiday  and  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas ;  after  which  the  members 
of  the  party  dispersed  to  the 
railway  station  and  went  their 
several  ways. 

It  was  characteristic  of  The 


Freak  that  he  hung  behind  at 
the  last  moment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handing  a  furtive 
shilling  to  the  inarticulate 
Teuton  who  had  assisted  in  dis- 
pensing breakfast,  and  whose 
underfed  appearance  had  roused 
beneath  the  comfortably  dis- 
tended waistcoat  of  our  altru- 
istic friend  certain  suspicious, 
not  altogether  unfounded,  as  to 
the  principle  upon  which  head- 
waiters  share  tips  with  their 
subordinates. 


CHAPTER  TWO. — THE   FIRST  FREAK. 


My  name  is  Carmyle.  Pos- 
sibly you  may  have  noticed  it 
in  the  previous  chapter,  among 
the  list  of  those  present  at  the 
breakfast  at  the  Imperial.  It 
was  not  a  particularly  hilari- 
ous meal  for  me,  for  I  was 
leaving  Grandwich  for  good 
that  morning ;  and  the  school- 
boy bids  farewell  to  this,  the 
first  chapter  of  his  life,  with  a 
ceremony — not  to  say  solem- 
nity— sadly  at  variance  with 
the  cheerfulness  or  indifference 
with  which  he  sometimes  turns 
the  page  at  the  close  of  later 
epochs. 

I  parted  from  the  main  body 
of  Hivites  at  Peterborough,  for 
they  were  bound  for  London, 
while  I  had  to  transfer  my 
person  and  effects  to  the  care 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
for  conveyance  to  my  home 
in  Essex. 

At  Ely,  a  little  tired  of  the 
company  and  conversation  of 
five  East  Anglian  farmers, 
who  occupied  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  room,  and  con- 
ducted an  extremely  dull  tech- 
nical conversation  with  quite 


surprising  heat  and  vehemence 
over  my  head  and  across  my 
waistcoat,  I  walked  up  the 
platform  in  search  of  a  little 
more  cubic  space.  At  the 
very  front  of  the  train  I  found 
a  third-class  compartment  con- 
taining only  a  single  occupant. 

"  Hallo,  Freak  !  "  I  said.  "  I 
thought  you  were  bound  for 
London." 

"Your  surmise,"  replied  my 
late  fag,  "is  correct.  But 
there  was  a  slight  mishap 
at  Peterborough." 

"  You  got  left  behind  ?  " 

"Practically,  yes.  In  point 
of  fact,  I  was  bunged  out  of 
the  train  by  Spangle  Jerning- 
ham." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  He  bought  some  bananas, 
and  I  warned  him  not  to.  I 
said  some  people  had  been 
prosecuted  only  last  week  for 
eating  fruit  in  a  railway  car- 
riage." 

"  Silly  young  idiot !  "  I  re- 
plied, falling  into  the  trap, 
even  as  Jerningham  had  done. 
"  Why " 

"But   they   were"   persisted 
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The  Freak.  "  They  were 
caught  sucking  dates  —  off 
their  tickets !  And  as  there 
was  no  train  on  for  two  hours," 
he  concluded,  neatly  dodging 
The  Strand  Magazine,  "  I 
decided  to  come  round  this 
way.  We  get  to  Liverpool 
Street  by  four.  How  far  are 
you  going  ?  " 

I  told  him,  and  the  train 
resumed  its  journey  through 
the  fenland. 

The  next  stop  was  Cam- 
bridge, where  The  Freak,  sud- 
denly remembering  that  the 
railway  ticket  in  his  possession 
was  entirely  useless  for  his 
present  purpose,  got  out  to 
buy  another.  I  hung  out  of 
the  carriage  window,  wonder- 
ing which  of  the  Colleges  the 
tall  yellow-brick  building  just 
outside  the  station  might  be, 
and  gazing  reverentially  upon 
a  group  of  three  young  men 
in  tweed  jackets  and  flannel 
trousers,  who  had  temporarily 
torn  themselves  from  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bidding  farewell  to  the 
members  of  a  theatrical  tour- 
ing company. 

Presently  our  engine  and 
brake-van  removed  themselves 
to  a  place  of  refreshment  down 
the  line ;  whereupon  a  som- 
nolent horse  of  mountainous 
aspect,  which  had  been  meekly 
standing  by,  attached  by  a  trace 
to  an  empty  third-class  coach, 
took  advantage  of  their  ab- 
sence to  tow  its  burden  to  the 
front  of  our  train  and  leave  it 
there,  like  a  foundling  on  a 
doorstep,  subsequently  depart- 
ing in  search  of  further  prac- 
tical jokes. 

With  that  instinctive  shrink- 
ing from  publicity  which  marks 


the  professions  of  literature, 
art,  and  the  drama,  each  of 
the  compartments  of  the  third- 
class  coach  bore  a  label,  printed 
in  three  colours,  announcing 
that  this  accommodation  was 
reserved  for  Mr  Wilton 
Spurge's  Number  One  Com- 
pany— I  have  always  desired 
to  meet  a  Number  Two  Com- 
pany, but  have  never  suc- 
ceeded—  in  The  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  proceeding  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Liverpool  Street, 
for  Walthamstow. 

The  majority  of  Mr  Wilton 
Spurge's  followers  took  their 
seats  at  once,  but  three  young 
ladies,  hugging  boxes  of  choco- 
late, remained  in  affectionate 
conversation  with  the  under- 
graduates upon  the  platform. 
Most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
company  still  lingered  in  the 
refreshment -room.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  gentle  tremor 
throughout  the  train,  as  the 
engine  and  brake-van  reluct- 
antly backed  themselves  into  a 
position  of  contact.  A  whistle 
blew,  and  a  white  flag  flut- 
tered far  down  the  platform. 

"  There's  no  hurry,"  observed 
The  Freak,  who  had  returned 
from  the  ticket-office  and  was 
now  surveying  the  passing 
show  with  his  head  thrust  out 
of  the  window  under  my  arm. 
"  That  white  flag  only  means 
that  the  Westinghouse  brake 
is  working  all  right." 

But  the  female  mind  takes 
no  account  of  technical  trifles, 
least  of  all  upon  a  railway- 
journey.  To  a  woman  flags 
and  whistles  all  spell  panic. 
At  the  first  blast,  a  lady  whom 
I  took  to  be  the  Empress  Pop- 
peia  hastily  shepherded  every 
one  within  reach  into  the  train, 
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and  then  directed  a  piercing 
summons  in  the  direction  of  the 
refreshment  -  room.  She  was 
seconded  by  an  irregular  but 
impressive  chorus  of  admoni- 
tion upon  the  perils  of  delay, 
led  by  Mercia  in  person  and 
supported  by  a  bevy  of  Chris- 
tian martyrs  and  Roman  danc- 
ing-girls. 

The  whistle  sounded  again, 
and  a  second  flag  fluttered — a 
green  one  this  time.  There 
was  a  concerted  shriek  from  the 
locomotive  and  the  ladies,  fol- 
lowed by  a  commotion  at  the 
door  of  the  refreshment-room, 
from  which  eftsoons  the  Em- 
peror Nero,  bearing  a  bag  of 
buns  and  a  copy  of  The  Era, 
shot  hastily  forth.  He  was 
closely  followed  by  Marcus 
Superbus,  running  rapidly  and 
carrying  two  bottles  of  stout. 
Three  Roman  Patricians  with 
their  mouths  full,  together  with 
a  father  of  the  Early  Church 
clinging  to  a  half  -  consumed 
pork-pie,  brought  up  the  rear. 

Deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  race,  and  specu- 
lating eagerly  as  to  whether 
Pagan  or  Christian  would 
secure  the  corner-seats,  The 
Freak  and  I  failed  for  the 
moment  to  note  that  our  own 
compartment  was  in  danger  of 
invasion.  But  resistance  was 
vain.  At  the  very  last  moment 
the  door  was  wrenched  open  by 
the  guard,  and  four  human 
beings  were  projected  into  our 
company  just  as  the  train  began 
to  move.  A  handbag  and  two 
paper  parcels  hurtled  through 
the  air  after  them. 

"  Sorry  to  hurry  you,  Mr 
Welwyn,  sir,"  said  the  guard, 
standing  on  the  footboard  and 
addressing  the  leader  of  the 


party  through  the  window, 
"  but  we  are  behind  time  as  it 
is,  with  that  theatrical  lot." 

"  My  fault  entirely,  guard," 
replied  Mr  Welwyn  graciously. 
He  was  a  handsome,  scholarly 
man  of  about  forty.  I  put  him 
down  as  a  University  Don  of 
the  best  type — possibly  one  of 
the  tutors  of  a  great  College. 
"We  should  have  come  earlier. 

And — er "  here  followed  the 

indeterminate  mumble  and 
sleight  -  of  -  hand  performance 
which  accompany  the  bestowal 
of  the  British  tip — "thank  you 
for  your  trouble." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
gratified  menial,  and  disap- 
peared into  space  with  half-a- 
crown  in  his  palm.  Evidently 
Mr  Welwyn  was  a  man  of  sub- 
stance as  well  as  consequence. 

"  You  didn't  ought  to  have 
given  him  so  much,  father 
dear ! " 

This  just  but  ungrammatical 
observation  emanated  from  the 
female  head  of  the  party ;  and 
despite  an  innate  disinclination 
to  risk  catching  the  eye  of 
strangers  in  public,  I  turned 
and  inspected  the  speaker. 
From  her  style  of  address  it 
was  plain  that  she  was  either 
wife  or  daughter  to  Mr  Wel- 
wyn. Daughter  she  probably 
was  not,  for  she  must  have 
been  quite  thirty ;  and  there- 
fore by  a  process  of  exhaustion 
I  was  led  to  the  reluctant  con- 
clusion that  she  was  his  wife. 
I  say  reluctant,  for  it  seemed 
incredible  that  a  suave,  polished 
academic  gentleman  could  be 
mated  with  a  lady — 

(1)  Who    would     initiate     a 
domestic  discussion  in  the  pres- 
ence of  strangers. 

(2)  Whose  syntax  was  shaky. 
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(3)  Who  wore  a  crimson 
blouse,  with  vermilion  feathers 
in  her  hat. 

But  it  was  so.  Mr  Welwyn 
waved  a  hand  deprecatingly. 

"  One  has  one's  position  to 
consider,  dear,"  he  said.  "  Be- 
sides, these  poor  fellows  are 
not  overpaid,  I  fear,  by  their 
employers." 

At  this  a  grim  contraction 
flitted  for  a  moment  over  Mrs 
Welwyn's  florid,  good-tempered 
features,  and  I  saw  suitable 
retorts  crowding  to  her  lips. 
But  that  admirable  and  excep- 
tional woman  —  as  in  later 
days  she  proved  herself  over 
and  over  again  to  be  —  said 
nothing.  Instead,  she  smiled 
indulgently  upon  her  extrava- 
gant husband,  as  upon  a  child 
of  the  largest  possible  growth, 
and  accepted  from  him  with 
nothing  more  than  a  comical 
little  sigh  two  magazines  which 
had  cost  sixpence  each. 

I  now  had  time  to  inspect 
the  other  two  members  of  the 
party.  They  were  children. 
One  was  a  little  boy — a  vulgar, 
over-dressed,  plebeian,  open- 
mouthed  little  boy, — and  I  was 
not  in  the  least  surprised  a 
moment  later  to  hear  his  mother 
address  him  as  "  Percy."  (It 
had  to  be  either  Percy  or 
Douglas.)  He  was  dressed  in 
a  tight  and  rather  dusty  suit 
of  velveteen,  with  a  crumpled 
lace  collar  and  a  plush  jockey- 
cap.  He  looked  about  seven 
years  old,  wore  curls  down  to 
his  shoulders,  and  extracted  in- 
termittent nourishment  from 
a  long  and  glutinous  stick  of 
liquorice. 

The  other  was  a  girl — one  of 
the  prettiest  little  girls  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  was  not — and  am 


not — an  expert  on  children's 
ages,  but  I  put  her  down  as 
four  years  old.  She  was  a 
plump  and  well  -  proportioned 
child,  with  an  abundance  of 
brown  hair,  solemn  blue  eyes, 
and  a  friendly  smile.  She  sat 
curled  up  upon  the  seat,  lean- 
ing her  head  against  her 
mother's  arm,  an  oasis  of  con- 
tentment and  neatness  in  that 
dusty  railway-carriage  ;  and  I 
felt  dimly  conscious  that  in  due 
time  I  should  like  to  possess 
a  little  girl  of  my  own  like 
that. 

At  present  she  was  engaged 
in  industriously  staring  The 
Freak  out  of  countenance. 

The  Freak,  not  at  all  embar- 
rassed, smiled  back  at  her. 
Miss  Welwyn  broke  into  an 
unmaidenly  chuckle,  and  her 
father  put  down  The  Morning 
Post. 

"  Why  this  hilarity,  my 
daughter?"  he  inquired. 

The  little  girl,  who  was  ap- 
parently accustomed  to  aca- 
demically long  words,  indicated 
The  Freak  with  a  little  nod  of 
her  head. 

"I  like  that  boy,"  she  said 
frankly.  "  Not  the  other.  Too 
big!" 

"  Baby,  dearie,  don't  talk 
so  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs  Welwyn, 
highly  scandalised. 

"  I  apologise  for  my  daugh- 
ter's lack  of  reserve — and  dis- 
crimination," said  Mr  Welwyn 
to  me  courteously.  "  She  will 
not  be  so  sincere  and  unaffected 
in  twenty  years'  time,  I  am 
afraid.  Are  you  gentlemen 
going  home  for  the  holidays  ?  " 

I  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  learned  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University,  off  on 
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vacation.     He  did  not  tell  me 
his  College. 

"  Do  you  get  long  holi — 
vacations,  sir,  at  Cambridge  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  When  do  you  have 
to  be  back?" 

Youth  is  not  usually  observ- 
ant, but  on  this  occasion  even 
my  untutored  faculties  informed 
me  that  Mr  Welwyn  was  look- 
ing suddenly  older. 

"I  am  not  going  back,"  he 
said  briefly.  Then  he  smiled, 
a  little  mechanically,  and  initi- 
ated a  discussion  on  compound 
locomotives. 

Presently  his  attention  was 
caught  by  some  occurrence  at 
the  other  end  of  the  compart- 
ment. He  laughed. 

"My  daughter  appears  to  be 
pressing  her  companionship 
upon  your  friend  with  a  dis- 
tressing lack  of  modesty,"  he 
said. 

I  turned.  The  Freak  had 
installed  his  admirer  in  the 
corner  -  seat  beside  him,  and 
having  found  paper  and  pencil, 
was  engaged  in  turning  out 
masterpieces  of  art  at  her  be- 
hest. With  a  flat  suit-case  for 
a  desk,  he  was  executing — so 
far  as  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way would  permit  him — a  por- 
trait of  Miss  Welwyn  herself; 
his  model,  pleasantly  thrilled, 
affectionately  clasping  one  of 
his  arms  in  both  of  hers  and 
breathing  heavily  through  her 
small  nose,  which  she  held  about 
six  inches  from  the  paper. 

Finally  the  likeness  was  com- 
pleted and  presented. 

"Now  draw  a  cow,"  said 
Miss  Welwyn  immediately. 

The  Freak  meekly  set  to  work 
again. 

Then  oame  the  inevitable 
question. 


"  What's  her  name  ?  " 

The  artist  considered. 

"  Sylvia,"  he  said  at  length. 
Sylvia,  I  knew,  was  the  name 
of  his  sister. 

"  Not  like  that  name  !  "  said 
the  child,  more  prophetically 
than  she  knew. 

The  Freak  apologised  and 
suggested  Mary  Ann,  which  so 
pleased  his  patroness  that  she 
immediately  lodged  an  order 
for  twelve  more  cows.  The 
artist  executed  the  commission 
with  unflagging  zeal  and  care, 
Miss  Welwyn  following  every 
stroke  of  the  pencil  with  criti- 
cal interest  and  numbering  off 
the  animals  as  they  were 
created. 

About  this  time  Master  Percy 
Welwyn,  who  had  fallen  into  a 
fitful  slumber,  woke  up  and 
loudly  expressed  a  desire  for  a 
commodity  which  he  described 
as  "kike."  His  mother  sup- 
plied his  needs  from  a  string- 
bag.  Refreshed  and  appeased, 
he  slept  anew. 

Meanwhile  the  herd  of  cows 
had  been  completed,  and  The 
Freak  was  immediately  set  to 
work  to  find  names  for  each. 
The  appellation  Mary  Ann  had 
established  a  fatal  precedent, 
for  The  Freak's  employer  ruth- 
lessly demanded  a  double  title 
for  each  of  Mary  Ann's  suc- 
cessors. Appealed  to  for  a 
personal  contribution,  she  shook 
her  small  head  firmly :  to  her, 
evidently,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  her  sex,  destructive 
criticism  of  male  endeavour  was 
woman's  true  mission  in  life. 
But  when  the  despairing  Freak, 
after  submitting  Mabel-Maud, 
Emily -Kate,  Elizabeth -Jane, 
and  Maria  -  Theresa,  made  a 
second  pathetic  appeal  for 
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assistance,  the  lady  so  far  re- 
lented as  to  suggest  "  Seener 
Angler  " — a  form  of  address 
which,  though  neither  bovine 
nor  feminine,  seemed  to  me  to 
come  naturally  enough  from 
the  daughter  of  a  Don,  but 
caused  Mr  and  Mrs  Welwyn  to 
exchange  glances. 

At  last  the  tale  was  com- 
pleted— I  think  the  last  cow 
was  christened  "Bishop's  Stort- 
ford,"  through  which  station 
we  were  passing  at  the  moment 
—  and  the  exhausted  Freak 
smilingly  laid  down  his  pencil. 
But  no  one  who  has  ever  em- 
barked upon  that  most  com- 
prehensive and  interminable  of 
enterprises,  the  entertainment 
of  a  child,  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  Miss  Welwyn  now 
laid  a  pudgy  forefinger  upon 
the  first  cow,  and  inquired — 

"  Where  that  oow  going  ?  " 

"Cambridge,"  answered  The 
Freak  after  consideration. 

"  Next  one  ?  " 

"London." 

"Next  one?" 

Freak  thought  again. 

"  Grand  wich,"  he  said. 

The  round  face  puckered. 

"  Not  like  it.  Anuvver 
place  ! " 

"You  think  of  one,"  said 
The  Freak  boldly. 

The  small  despot  promptly 
named  a  locality  which  sounded 
like  "  Tumpitou,"  and  passed  on 
pitilessly  to  the  next  cow. 

"Where  that  one  going?" 
she  inquired. 

"  It  isn't  going :  it's  coming 
back,"  replied  The  Freak,  rather 
ingeniously. 

Strange  to  say,  this  answer 
appeared  to  satisfy  the  hitherto 
insatiable  infant,  and  the  game 
was  abruptly  abandoned.  Pick- 


ing up  The  Freak's  pencil,  Miss 
Welwyn  projected  a  seraphic 
smile  upon  its  owner. 

"You  give  this  to  Tilly?" 
she  inquired,  in  a  voice  which 
most  men  know. 

"Bather." 

"Tilly,  ducky,  don't  act  so 
greedy,"  came  the  inevitable 
maternal  correction.  "Give 
back  the  young  gentleman " 

"It's  all  right,"  said  The 
Freak  awkwardly.  "  I  don't 
want  it,  really." 

"But "' 

There  came  a  shriek  from 
the  engine,  and  the  train 
slowed  down. 

"Is  this  where  they  collect 
tickets,  father?  "  inquired  Mrs 
Welwyu,  breaking  off  suddenly. 

Mr  Welwyn  nodded,  and  his 
wife  rather  hurriedly  plucked 
her  daughter  from  her  seat 
beside  The  Freak  and  trans- 
ferred her  to  her  own  lap,  to 
that  damsel's  unfeigned  dolour. 

"Sit  on  mother's  knee  just 
now,  dearie,"urged  Mrs  Welwyn 
— "just  for  a  minute  or  two  !  " 

Miss  Welwyn,  who  appeared 
to  be  a  biddable  infant,  settled 
down  without  further  objec- 
tion. A  moment  later  the  train 
stopped  and  the  carriage  door 
was  thrown  open. 

"Tickets,  please!" 

Mr  Welwyn  and  I  sat  next 
the  door,  and  I  accordingly 
submitted  my  ticket  for  in- 
spection. It  was  approved  and 
returned  to  me  by  the  collector, 
an  austere  person  with  what 
Charles  Surface  once  described 
as  "  a  damned  disinheriting 
countenance." 

"Change  next  stop,"  he  re- 
marked. "Yours,  sir?" 

Mr  Welwyn  handed  him 
three  tickets.  The  collector 
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appeared  to  count  them.  Then 
his  gloomy  gaze  fell  upon  the 
unconscious  Miss  Welwyn,  who, 
from  the  safe  harbourage  of  her 
mother's  arms,  was  endeavour- 
ing to  administer  to  him  what 
is  technically  known,  I  believe, 
as  The  Glad  Eye. 

"  Have  you  a  ticket  for  that 
child,  madam?"  he  inquired. 
"  Too  old  to  be  carried." 

Mrs  Welwyn  looked  help- 
lessly at  her  husband,  who  re- 
plied for  her. 

"Yes,  surely.  Didn't  I  give 
it  to  you,  my  man  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  collector 
drily  ;  "  you  did  not." 

Mr  Welwyn  began  to  feel  in 
his  pockets. 

"  That  is  uncommonly  stupid 
of  me,"  he  said.  "  I  must  have 
it  somewhere.  I  thought  I  put 
them  all  in  one  pocket." 

He  pursued  his  researches 
further,  and  the  collector  waited 
grimly.  I  looked  at  Mrs 
Welwyn.  She  was  an  honest 
woman,  and  a  fleeting  glance 
at  her  face  informed  me  that 
the  search  for  this  particular 
ticket  was  to  be  of  a  purely 
academic  description. 

"I  must  trouble  you,"  began 
the  man,  "for " 

"It  must  be  somewhere!" 
persisted  Mr  Welwyn  with  un- 
ruffled cheerfulness.  "Perhaps 
I  dropped  it  on  the  floor." 

"Let  me  look!" 

Next  moment  The  Freak, 
who  had  been  a  silent  spectator 
of  the  scene,  dropped  upon  his 
knees  and  dived  under  the  seat. 
The  collector,  obviously  scepti- 
cal, fidgeted  impatiently  and 
stepped  back  on  to  the  platform, 
as  if  to  look  for  an  inspector. 
I  saw  an  appealing  glance  pass 
from  Mrs  Welwyn  to  her  hus- 


band. He  smiled  back  airily, 
and  I  realised  that  probably 
this  comedy  had  been  played 
once  or  twice  before. 

The  collector  reappeared. 

"  The  fare,"  he  began  briskly, 
"is " 

"Here's  the  ticket,"  an- 
nounced a  muffled  voice  from 
beneath  the  seat,  and  The 
Freak,  crimson  and  dusty,  em- 
erged from  the  depths  nour- 
ishing a  green  pasteboard 
slip. 

The  collector  took  it  from 
his  hand  and  examined  it 
carefully. 

"All  right,"  he  snapped. 
"  Now  your  own,  sir  !  " 

The  Freak  dutifully  complied. 
At  the  sight  of  his  ticket  the 
collector's  morose  countenance 
lightened  almost  to  the  point 
of  geniality.  He  was  not  to 
go  empty  away  after  all. 

"  Great  Northern  ticket. 
Not  available  on  this  line,"  he 
announced. 

"It's  all  right,  old  man," 
explained  my  fag  affably.  "  I 
changed  from  the  Great  North- 
ern at  Peterborough.  This  line 
of  yours  is  so  much  jollier,"  he 
added  soothingly. 

"Six  -  and-fourpence,"  said 
the  collector. 

The  Freak,  who  was  well 
endowed  with  pocket  -  money 
even  at  the  end  of  term,  com- 
plied with  the  utmost  cheer- 
fulness ;  asked  for  a  receipt ; 
expressed  an  earnest  hope  that 
the  collector's  real  state  of 
health  belied  his  appearance ; 
and  resumed  his  corner  seat 
with  a  friendly  nod  of  fare- 
well. 

Two  minutes  later  this  curi- 
ous episode  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  train  was  swinging  on  its 
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way  to  London.  Mrs  Welwyn, 
looking  puzzled  and  ashamed, 
sat  silently  in  her  corner ;  Mr 
Welwyn,  who  was  not  the  man 
to  question  the  workings  of 


industriously  perused  a  news- 
paper. 

As  for  Miss  Tilly  Welwyn, 
she  sat  happily  upon  a  suit- 
case on  the  floor,  still  engaged 


Providence    when    Providence    in  making  unmaidenly  eyes  at 
worked  the  right  way,  hummed    the  quixotic  young  gentleman 
little 


a  cheerful  little  tune  in  his. 
The  deplorable  child  Percy  slept. 
The  Freak,  with  a  scarlet  face, 


who  had  just  acted,  not  for 
the  last  time  in  his  life,  as  her 
banker. 


CHAPTER    THREE.-/0,    SATURNALIA! 


Presently  my  turn  came. 

A  small,  spectacled,  and  en- 
tirely inarticulate  gentleman 
in  a  very  long  gown,  after  a 
last  glance  to  assure  himself 
that  my  coat  was  sufficiently 
funereal  and  my  trousers  not 
turned  up,  took  my  hand  in 
his ;  and  we  advanced  minc- 
ingly,  after  the  manner  of 
partners  in  a  country  dance, 
over  the  tesselated  pavement 
of  the  Senate  House  until  we 
halted  before  the  resplendent 
figure  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Here  my  little  companion 
delivered  himself  of  a  hurried 
and  perfunctory  harangue,  in 
a  language  which  I  took  to  be 
Latin,  but  may  for  all  I  know 
have  been  Esperanto.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  muttered  a  re- 
sponse which  I  could  not  catch  ; 
impelled  by  an  unseen  power, 
I  knelt  before  him  and  placed 
my  two  hands  between  his ; 
an  indistinct  benediction  fell 
from  his  lips,  gently  tickling 
my  overheated  scalp ;  and  lo ! 
the  deed  was  done.  I  rose  to 
my  feet  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
Cambridge  University,  at  the 
trifling  outlay  of  some  twenty 
pounds  odd. 

Thereafter,  by  means  of  what 
the  drill-book  calls  a  "right- 


incline,"  I  slunk  unobtrusive- 
ly past  two  sardonic -looking 
gentlemen  in  white  bands,  and 
escaped  through  the  open  north 
door  into  the  cool  solitude  of 
Senate  House  Passage,  and 
ultimately  into  Trinity  Street. 

I  walked  straight  into  the 
arms  of  my  friend  The  Freak — 
The  Freak  in  cap  and  gown, 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
in  his  last  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

"Hallo,  Tiny!"  was  his 
joyous  greeting.  "This  is 
topping !" 

"Hallo,  Freak!"  I  replied, 
shaking  hands.  "  You  got  my 
wire,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes.  What  are  you  up  for  ? 
I  presume  it  is  a  case  of  one 
more  shot  at  the  General  Ex- 
amination for  the  B.A.  Degree 
—what?" 

I  explained  coldly  that  I 
had  been  receiving  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Arts. 

"As  a  senior  member  of  the 
University,"  I  added  severely, 
"  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to 
report  you  to  the  Proctors  for 
smoking  while  in  academic 
dress." 

Freak's  repartee  was  to  offer 
me  a  cigarette. 

"  Let  us  take  a  walk  down 
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Trinity  Street,"  he  said.  "I 
have  to  go  and  see  The  Tut." 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  My  Tutor.  Don't  get  fos- 
silised all  at  once,  old  thing  !  " 

I  apologised. 

"What  are  you  going  to  see 
him  about  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  Been 
sent  down  ?  " 

"  No.  I  am  going  to  get 
leave  to  hold  a  dinner-party 
consisting  of  more  than  four 
persons,"  replied  my  friend, 
quoting  pedantically  from  the 
College  statute  which  seeks 
(vainly)  to  regulate  the  con- 
vivial tendencies  of  the  under- 
graduate. 

"Ah,"  I  remarked  airily — 
"  quite  so  !  For  my  part,  such 
rules  no  longer  apply  to  me." 

Fatal  vaunt !  Next  moment 
Dicky  was  frantically  embrac- 
ing me  before  all  Trinity  Street. 

"Brave  heart,"  he  an- 
nounced, "  this  is  providen- 
tial !  You  are  a  godsend — a 
deus  ex  machind  —  a  little 
cherub  sent  from  aloft !  It 
never  occurred  to  me :  I  need 
not  go  to  The  Tut  for  leave  at 
all  now  !  It  would  have  been 
a  forlorn  hope  in  any  case. 
But  now  all  is  well.  You 
shall  come  to  the  dinner.  In 
fact,  you  shall  give  it !  Then 
no  Tut  in  the  world  can  inter- 
fere. Come  along,  host  and 
honoured  guest !  Come  and 
see  Wicky  about  it ! " 

As  The  Freak  hustled  me 
down  All  Saints'  Passage,  I 
inquired  plaintively  who  Mr 
Wicky  might  be. 

"  Wickham  is  his  name,"  re- 
plied The  Freak.  "  He  is  nom- 
inally giving  the  dinner.  We 
are  going  to " 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  interposed. 
"  How  many  people  are  nomin- 


ally giving  this  dinner?  So 
far,  we  have  you,  Wicky,  and 
myself.  I " 

"  It's  this  way,"  explained 
my  friend.  "  Wicky  is  nomin- 
ally the  host ;  he  will  do  the 
honours.  But  I  have  dropped 
out.  The  dinner  will  be 
ordered  in  your  name  now. 
That's  all." 

"Why  is  Wicky  nominally 
the  host  ?  "  I  inquired,  still  be- 
fogged. 

"  We  are  all  giving  the  dinner 
— seven  of  us,"  explained  The 
Freak ;  "  all  except  yourself 
and  The  Jebber,  in  fact. 
Wicky  has  to  be  host  because 
he  is  the  only  man  who  is  not 
going  to  the  dinner  disguised 
as  some  one  else.  Now,  do  you 
understand  ?  " 

"  There  are  one  or  two  minor 
points,"  I  remarked  timidly, 
"  which " 

"Go  ahead!"  sighed  my 
friend. 

"Who,"  I  inquired,  "is  The 
Jebber?  And  why  should  he 
share  with  me  the  privilege  of 
not  paying  for  his  dinner?  " 

The  Freak  became  suddenly 
serious. 

"  The  Jebber,"  he  said,  "is  a 
poisonous  growth  called  Jebson. 
He  is  in  his  first  year.  He 
owns  bags  of  money,  which  he 
squanders  in  the  wrong  manner 
on  every  occasion.  He  runs 
after  Blues  and  other  celebri- 
ties, but  has  never  caught  one 
yet.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
rude  to  porters  and  bedmakers. 
He  gathers  unto  himself  bands 
of  admiring  smugs  and  tells 
them  of  the  fast  life  he  lives  in 
town.  He  plays  no  games  of 
any  kind,  except  a  little 
billiards  with  the  marker,  but 
he  buttonholes  you  outside 
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hall  in  the  evening  and  tells 
you  how  much  he  has  won  by 
backing  the  winner  of  the  three 
o'clock  race  by  wire.  I  think 
he  has  a  kind  of  vague  notion 
that  he  is  sowing  wild  oats  ; 
but  as  he  seems  quite  incapable 
of  speaking  the  truth,  I  have 
no  idea  whether  he  is  the 
vicious  young  mug  he  makes 
himself  out  to  be  or  is  merely 
endeavouring  to  impress  us 
yokels.  That  is  the  sort  of 
customer  The  Jebber  is." 

"  And  you  have  invited  him 
to  dinner?"  I  said. 

"Yes;  it's  like  this.  We 
stood  him  as  well  as  we  could 
for  quite  a  long  while.  Then, 
one  evening,  he  turned  up  in 
my  rooms  when  half  a  dozen 
of  us  were  there — he  is  on  my 
staircase,  and  I  had  rashly 
called  upon  him  his  first  term, 
— and  after  handing  out  a  few 
fairy  tales  about  his  triumphs 
as  a  lady's  man,  he  pulled  a 
photograph  from  his  pocket 
and  passed  it  round.  It  was 
a  girl — a  jolly  pretty  girl,  too! 
He  said  he  was  engaged  to  her. 

Said  it  as  if "  The  Freak's 

honest  face  grew  suddenly  hot, 
and  his  fingers  bit  ferociously 
into  my  arm.  "  Well,  he  began 
to  talk  about  her.  Said  she 
was  '  fearfully  mashed  on 
him  ! '  That  fairly  turned  our 
stomachs  to  begin  with,  but 
there  was  more  to  come.  He 
confided  to  us  that  she  was  a 
dear  little  thing,  but  not  quite 
up  to  his  form ;  and  he  didn't 
intend  to  marry  her  until  he 
had  sown  a  few  more  of  his 
filthy  wild  oats.  And  so  on. 
That  settled  me,  Tiny  !  So  far 
I  had  not  been  so  fierce  about 
him  as  the  other  men.  I  had 
considered  him  just  a  harmless 


bounder,  who  would  tone  down 
when  he  got  into  the  ways  of 
the  place.  But  a  fellow  who 
would  talk  like  that  before  a 
roomful  of  men  about  a  girl — 
his  own  girl — My  God,  Tiny  ! 
what  would  you  do  with  such 
a  thing?" 

"  Kill  it,"  I  said  simply. 

"That's  what  we  nearly  did, 
on  the  spot,"  said  Dicky. 
"  But — well — one  feels  a  deli- 
cacy about  even  taking  notice 
of  that  sort  of  stuff.  You 
understand  ?  " 

I  nodded.  The  reserve  of 
the  youthful  male  on  affairs  of 
the  heart  is  much  deeper  than 
that  of  the  female,  though  the 
female  can  never  recognise  the 
fact. 

"  So  we  simply  sat  still,  feel- 
ing we  should  like  to  be  sick. 
Then  the  man  Jebson  gave 
himself  a  respite  and  us  an 
idea  by  going  on  to  talk  of  his 
social  ambitions.  He  confided 
to  us  that  he  had  come  up 
here  to  form  influential  friend- 
ships—  with  athletic  bloods, 
future  statesmen,  eons  of  peers, 
and  so  forth.  He  explained 
that  it  was  merely  a  matter  of 
money.  All  he  wanted  was  a 
start.  As  soon  as  the  athletes 
and  peers  heard  of  him  and  his 
wealth  they  would  be  only  too 
pleased  to  hobnob  with  him. 
Suddenly  old  Wicky,  who  had 
been  sitting  in  the  corner  ab- 
solutely mum,  as  usual,  asked 
him  straight  off  to  come  and 
dine  with  him,  and  said  he 
would  get  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  'Varsity 
to  come  and  meet  him.  We 
simply  gaped  at  first,  but  pres- 
ently we  saw  there  was  some 
game  on  ;  and  when  The  Jebber 
had  removed  himself  Wioky 
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explained  what  he  wanted  us 
to  do.  He's  a  silent  bird, 
Wicky,  but  he  thinks  a  lot. 
Here  are  his  digs." 

We  had  reached  a  house  in 
Jesus  Lane,  which  we  now 
entered,  ascending  to  the  first 
floor. 

Dicky  rapidly  introduced 
me  to  Mr  Wickham,  who  had 
just  finished  luncheon.  He 
proved  to  be  a  young  gentle- 
man of  diminutive  stature 
and  few  words,  in  a  Leander 
tie.  He  was,  it  appeared,  a 
ooxwain  of  high  degree,  and 
was  only  talkative  when  afloat. 
Then,  one  learned,  he  was  a 
terror.  It  was  credibly  re- 
ported that  on  one  occasion  a 
freshman  rowing  bow  in  a  trial 
eight,  of  a  sensitive  tempera- 
ment and  privately  educated, 
had  burst  into  tears  and  tried 
to  throw  away  his  oar  after 
listening  to  Mr  Wickham's 
blistering  comments  upon  the 
crew  in  general  and  himself  in 
particular  during  a  particular- 
ly unsteady  half-minute  round 
Grassy  Corner. 

He  silently  furnished  us  with 
cigarettes,  and  my  somewhat 
unexpected  inclusion  in  the  com- 
ing revels  was  explained  to  him. 

"  Good  egg  !  "  he  remarked, 
when  Dicky  had  finished.  "Go 
round  to  the  kitchen  presently. 
Have  dinner  in  these  rooms, 
Freak.  May  be  awkward  for 
the  men  to  get  into  College  all 
togged  up." 

"  You  see  the  idea  now, 
Tiny?"  said  Dicky  to  me. 
"  Wicky  is  going  to  be  host, 
and  the  rest  of  us  are  going  to 
dress  up  as  influential  young 
members  of  the  University. 
We  shall  pull  The  Jobber's  leg 
right  off !  " 


"  Do  you  think  you  will  be 
able  to  keep  up  your  assumed 
characters  all  dinner-time  ?  "  I 
asked.  "  You  know  what  some- 
times happens  towards  the  end 
of " 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  The 
Freak.  "  We  aren't  going  to 
keep  it  up  right  to  the  end. 
At  a  given  signal  we  shall 
unveil." 

"What  then?"  I  inquired, 
not  without  concern. 

"  We  shall  hold  a  sort  of 
court-martial.  After  that  I 
don't  quite  know  what  we  will 
do,  but  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
think  of  something  pretty  good 
by  that  time,"  replied  The 
Freak  confidently. 

Mr  Wickham  summed  up  the 
situation. 

"  The  man  Jebson,"  he  said 
briefly,  "  must  die." 

"  What  character  are  you 
going  to  assume?"  I  inquired 
of  The  Freak.  "Athlete,  poli- 
tician, peer,  scholar ?  " 

"I  am  the  Marquis  of  Pud- 
dox,"  said  my  friend,  with 
simple  dignity. 

"  Only  son,"  added  Mr  Wick- 
ham, "  of  the  Duke  of  Damsillie. 
Scotland  for  ever  !  " 

"  A  Highlander  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  The  Freak  glee- 
fully. "  I  am  going  to  wear  a 
red  beard  and  talk  Gaelic." 

"  Who  are  to  be  the  other — 
inmates  ?  "  I  asked. 

"You'll  see  when  the  time 
comes,"  replied  Dicky.  "At 
present  we  have  to  decide  on  a 
part  for  you,  my  lad." 

"  I  think  I  had  better  be 
Absent  Friends,"  I  said.  "Then 
I  need  not  come,  but  you  can 
drink  my  health." 

Mr  Wickham  said  nothing, 
but  rose  to  his  feet  and  crossed 
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the  room  to  the  mantelpiece. 
On  the  corner  of  the  mirror 
which  surmounted  it  hung  a  red 
Turkish  fez,  with  a  long  black 
tassel.  This  my  host  reached 
down  and  handed  to  me. 

"  Wear  that,"  he  said  briefly 


— "  with  your  ordinary  evening 
things." 

"  What  shall  I  be  then  ?  "  I 
inquired  meekly. 

"  Junior  Egyptologist  to  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,"  replied 
the  fertile  Mr  Wickham. 


II. 


That  shrinking  but  helpless 
puppet,  the  Junior  Egyptolo- 
gist to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
duly  presented  himself  at  Mr 
Wickham's  at  seven  -  thirty 
that  evening,  surmounted  by 
the  fez. 

Here  I  was  introduced  to  the 
guest  of  the  evening,  Mr  Jeb- 
son.  He  was  a  pasty  -  faced, 
pig-eyed  youth  of  about  four- 
aud  -  twenty,  in  an  extrava- 
gantly cut  dress  suit  with  a 
velvet  collar.  He  wore  a 
diamond  ring  and  a  soft  shirt. 
He  looked  like  an  unsuccessful 
compromise  between  a  billiard- 
marker  and  a  casino  croupier 
at  a  French  watering  -  place. 
His  right  forefinger  was  firmly 
embedded  in  the  buttonhole  of 
a  shaggy  monster  in  a  kilt, 
whom,  from  the  fact  that  he 
spoke  a  blend  of  pure  Glasgow 
and  what  I  took  to  be  the 
language  of  Roderick  Dhu,  I 
recognised  as  the  heir  of  the 
Duke  of  Damsillie. 

The  Freak  was  certainly 
playing  his  part  as  though  he 
enjoyed  it,  but  the  other  celeb- 
rities, who  stood  conversing  in 
a  sheepish  undertone  in  various 
corners,  looked  too  like  stage 
conspirators  to  be  entirely  con- 
vincing. However,  Mr  Jebson 
appeared  to  harbour  no  sus- 
picion as  to  the  bond  fides  of 
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the  company  in  which  he  found 
himself,  which  was  the  main 
point. 

I  was  now  introduced  to  the 
President  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Boat  Club,  a  mag- 
nificent personage  in  a  made-up 
bow  tie  of  light-blue  satin; 
to  the  Sultan  of  Cholerabad, 
a  coffee  -  coloured  potentate 
in  sweeping  Oriental  robes,  in 
whom  the  dignity  that  doth 
hedge  a  king  was  less  con- 
spicuous than  a  thoroughly 
British  giggle ;  and  to  the 
Senior  Wrangler  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  who  wore  a  turned- 
down  collar,  trousers  the  bag- 
giness  of  which  a  music  -  hall 
comedian  would  have  envied, 
and  blue  spectacles. 

Mesmerised  by  Mr  Wick- 
ham's  cold  eye  and  correct 
deportment,  we  greeted  one 
another  with  stately  courtesy  : 
but  the  President  of  the  Boat 
Club  winked  at  me  cheerfully ; 
the  Sultan  of  Cholerabad, 
scrutinising  my  fez,  inquired 
in  broken  English  the  exact 
date  of  my  escape  from  the 
cigarette  factory ;  and  the 
Senior  Wrangler  invited  my 
opinion,  sotto  voce,  upon  the 
cut  of  his  trousers. 

In  a  distant  corner  of  the 
room,  which  was  very  dimly 
lighted — probably  for  purposes 
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of  theatrical  effect, — I  descried 
two  more  guests  —  uncanny 
figures  both.  One  was  a  youth 
in  semi  -  clerical  attire,  with 
short  trousers  and  white  cotton 
socks,  diligently  exercising 
what  is  best  described  as  a 
Private  Secretary  voice  upon 
his  companion,  a  scarlet-faced 
gentleman  in  an  exaggerated 
hunting-kit — horn  and  all.  The 
latter  I  identified  (rightly)  as 
The  Master  of  the  University 
Bloodhounds,  but  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  assign  a  character  to 
The  Private  Secretary.  I 
learned  during  the  evening, 
from  his  own  lips,  that  he  was 
the  Assistant  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Theology. 

The  party  was  completed  by 
the  arrival  of  a  stout  young 
gentleman  with  a  strong  Ger- 
man accent  and  fluffy  hair.  He 
was  presented  to  us  as  The 
Baron  Guldenschwein.  (He 
actually  was  a  Baron,  as  it 
turned  out,  but  not  a  German. 
However,  he  possessed  a  strong 
sense  of  humour — a  more  price- 
less possession  than  sixty-four 
quarterings  or  a  castle  on  the 
Rhine.) 

Dinner  was  announced,  and 
we  took  our  places.  Wickham 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
with  Mr  Jebson  on  his  right 
and  the  Marquis  of  Puddox  on 
his  left.  I  took  the  foot,  sup- 
ported on  either  hand  by  the 
President  of  the  Boat  Club  and 
the  Assistant  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Theology.  The  other 
four  disposed  themselves  in  the 
intervening  places,  the  Sultan 
taking  his  seat  upon  Jebson's 
right,  with  the  Baron  opposite. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  the 
immaculate  fashion  customary 
at  undergraduate  feasts  and 


other  functions  where  long- 
suffering  parents  loom  in  the 
background  with  cheque-books. 
The  table  decorations  had  ob- 
viously been  selected  upon  the 
principle  that  what  is  most 
expensive  must  be  best,  and 
each  guest  was  confronted  with 
a  much  beribboned  menu  with 
his  title  printed  upon  it.  Cham- 
pagne, at  the  covert  but  urgent 
representation  of  the  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Comparative 
Theology,  was  served  with  the 
hors  d'oeuvres. 

At  first  we  hardly  lived  up 
to  our  costumes.  A  practical 
joke  which  begins  upon  an 
empty  stomach  does  not  usually 
speed  from  the  mark.  Fortun- 
ately The  Freak,  who  was  not 
as  other  men  are  in  these 
matters,  had  entered  upon  his 
night's  work  at  the  very  top 
of  his  form,  and  he  gave  us  all 
an  invaluable  lead.  The  fish 
found  him  standing  with  one 
foot  upon  the  table,  pledging 
Mr  Jebson  in  language  which 
may  have  been  Gaelic,  but  more 
nearly  resembled  the  baying  of 
one  of  the  University  blood- 
hounds. This  gave  us  courage, 
and  presently  the  Assistant 
Theologian  and  the  M.  B.  H. 
abandoned  a  furtive  inter- 
change of  Rugby  football 
"  shop "  and  entered  into  a 
heated  discussion  with  the 
Senior  Wrangler  of  certain 
drastic  alterations  which,  ap- 
parently, the  mathematical 
savants  of  the  day  contem- 
plated making  in  the  multipli- 
cation table. 

I  devoted  my  attention  chiefly 
to  observing  the  masterly  fa- 
shion in  which  The  Freak  and 
the  saturnine  Mr  Wickham 
handled  Jebson.  The  latter 
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was  without  doubt  a  moat  un- 
pleasant creature.  The  under- 
graduate tolerates  and,  too 
often,  admires  the  vicious  indi- 
vidual who  is  reputed  to  be  a 
devil  of  a  fellow.  Still,  that 
individual  usually  has  some 
redeeming  qualities.  In  the 
ordinary  way  of  business  he 
probably  pulls  an  oar  and 
shoves  in  the  scrimmage  as 
heartily  as  his  neighbour : 
his  recourses  to  riotous  living 
are  in  the  nature  of  reaction 
from  these  strenuous  pursuits. 
They  arise  less  from  a  desire  to 
pose  as  a  man  of  the  world 
than  from  sheer  weakness  of 
the  flesh.  He  is  not  in  the 
least  proud  of  them :  indeed, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  he  is  usu- 
ally very  repentant  afterwards. 
And  above  all,  he  observes 
a  decent  reticence  about  his 
follies.  He  regards  them  as 
liabilities,  not  assets ;  and 
therein  lies  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  creatures  of  the 
Jebson  type.  Jebson  took  no 
part  in  clean  open-air  enthusi- 
asms :  he  had  few  moments  of 
reckless  self-abandonment :  to 
him  the  serious  business  of  life 
was  the  methodical  establish- 
ment of  a  reputation  as  a 
viveur.  He  sought  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  his  fellows 
by  the  recital  of  his  exploits  in 
what  he  called  "  the  world." 
Such,  naturally,  were  conspicu- 
ous neither  for  reticence  nor 
truth.  He  was  a  pitiful  trans- 
parent fraud,  and  I  felt  rather 
surprised,  as  I  considered  the 
elaborate  nature  of  the  present 
scheme  for  his  discomfiture, 
that  the  tolerant  easy  -  going 
crew  who  sat  round  the  table 
should  have  thought  the  game 
worth  the  candle.  I  began  to 


feel  rather  sorry  for  Jebson. 
After  all,  he  was  not  the  only 
noxious  insect  in  the  University. 
Then  I  remembered  the  story 
of  the  girl's  photograph,  and 
felt  more  sorry.  It  was  an  ill 
day  for  The  Jebber,  I  reflected, 
when  he  spoke  lightly  of  his 
lady-love  in  the  presence  of 
Dicky  Mainwaring. 

The  banquet  ran  its  course. 
Presently  dessert  was  placed 
upon  the  table  and  the  waiters 
withdrew.  The  Sultan  of 
Cholerabad,  I  noticed,  had 
mastered  the  diffidence  which 
had  characterised  his  behaviour 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
proceedings,  and  was  now  join- 
ing freely  in  the  conversation 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  I 
overheard  Mr  Jebson  extending 
to  him  a  cordial  invitation  to 
come  up  with  him  to  town  at 
the  end  of  the  term  and  be 
introduced  to  a  galaxy  of 
music-hall  stars,  jockeys,  and 
bookmakers  —  an  invitation 
which  had  already  been  defer- 
entially accepted  by  Mr  Wick- 
ham  and  the  Marquis  of 
Puddox.  In  return,  the  Sultan 
announced  that  the  harem  at 
Cholerabad  was  open  to  in- 
spection by  select  parties  of 
visitors  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  on  presentation  of 
visiting-card. 

The  spirits  of  the  party  in 
general  were  now  rising 
rapidly,  and  more  than  once 
the  tranquillity  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  seriously  imperilled. 
After  the  Baron  Guldenschwein 
had  been  frustrated  in  an  at- 
tempt to  recite  an  ode  in  praise 
of  the  Master  of  the  Blood- 
hounds (on  the  somewhat  in- 
adequate grounds  that  "  I  my- 
self wear  always  bogskin 
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boods "),  our  nominal  host 
found  himself  compelled  to 
cope  with  the  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  The- 
ology, who,  rising  unsteadily 
to  his  legs,  proclaimed  his 
intention  of  giving  imitations 
of  a  few  celebrated  actors,  be- 
ginning with  Sir  Henry  Irving. 
The  Theologian  was  in  a  con- 
dition which  rendered  censure 
and  argument  equally  futile. 
He  had  consumed  perhaps  half 
a  bottle  of  champagne  and  two 
glasses  of  port,  so  it  was  obvious 
that  his  present  exalted  condi- 
tion was  due  not  so  much  to 
the  depths  of  his  potations  as 
to  the  shallowness  of  his  accom- 
modation for  the  same.  I  for 
one,  having  drunk  at  least  as 
much  as  he  and  feeling  pain- 
fully decorous,  forbore  to  judge 
him.  The  rest  of  the  company 
were  sober  enough,  but  leni- 
ently disposed,  and  our  the- 
ological friend  was  allowed  his 
way.  He  threw  himself  into  a 
convulsive  attitude,  mouthed 
out  an  entirely  unintelligible 
limerick  about  a  young  man 
from  Patagonia,  and  sat  down 
abruptly,  well  pleased  with  his 
performance. 

Then  came  an  ominous 
silence.  The  time  for  busi- 
ness was  at  hand.  Mr  Jebson, 
still  impervious  to  atmospheric 
influence,  selected  this  moment 
for  weaving  his  own  shroud. 
He  rose  to  his  feet  and  made  a 
speech.  He  addressed  us  as 
"  fellow  -  sports  ";  he  referred 
to  Mr  Wickham  as  "our 
worthy  Chair,"  and  to  myself 
as  "  our  young  friend  Mr 
Vice."  The  company  as  a 
whole  he  designated  "hot  stuff." 
After  expressing  with  evident 
sincerity  the  pleasure  with 


which  he  found  himself  in  his 
present  company,  he  revealed 
to  us  the  true  purport  of  his 
uprising,  which  was  to  propose 
the  toast  of  "  The  Girls." 
Under  the  circumstances  a 
more  unfortunate  selection  of 
subject  could  not  have  been 
made.  The  speaker  had  barely 
concluded  his  opening  sentence 
when  the  Marquis  of  Puddox, 
speaking  in  his  natural  tone  of 
voice,  rose  to  his  feet  and 
brought  what  promised  to  be 
a  rather  nauseous  eulogy  to  a 
summary  conclusion. 

"Dry  up,"  he  rapped  out, 
"  and  sit  down  at  once.  Clear 
the  table,  you  fellows,  and  get 
the  tablecloth  off." 

Without  further  ado  the  dis- 
tinguished company  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Theo- 
logian, who  had  retired  into  a 
corner  by  himself  to  conduct 
a  rehearsal,  obeyed  Dicky's 
behest.  The  decanters  and 
glasses  were  removed  to  the 
sideboard,  and  the  cloth  was 
whipped  off. 

"  Take  this  loathsome  sweep," 
continued  the  Marquis  in  the 
same  dispassionate  voice,  in- 
dicating the  guest  of  the  even- 
ing, now  as  white  as  his  own 
shirt-front,  "and  tie  him  up 
with  table-napkins." 

The  dazed  Jebson  offered  no 
resistance.  Presently  he  found 
himself  lying  flat  on  his  back 
upon  the  table,  his  arms  and 
legs  pinioned  by  Mr  Wickham's 
table-linen. 

"Roll  him  up  in  the  table- 
cloth," was  The  Freak's  next 
order,  "and  set  him  on  a 
chair." 

This  time  Jebson  found  his 
tongue. 

"Gentlemen  all,"  he  gasped 
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between  revolutions — the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Bloodhounds  and 
Baron  Guldenschwein  were 
swiftly  converting  him  into  a 
snowy  cocoon,  —  "a  joke's  all 
very  well  in  its  way  between 
pals  ;  but " 

"Put  him  on  that  chair," 
continued  Dicky,  taking  not 
the  slightest  notice. 

Willing  hands  dumped  the 
mummified  and  inanimate  form 
of  Jebson  into  an  arm-chair,  and 
the  unique  collection  of  Sports 
sat  round  him  in  a  ring. 

Then  suddenly  Dicky  laughed. 

"That's  all,  Jebson,"  he  said. 
"  We  aren't  going  to  do  any- 
thing else  with  you.  You  are 
not  worth  it." 

Mr  Jebson,  who  had  been 
expecting  the  Death  by  a 
Thousand  Cuts  at  the  very 
least,  merely  gaped  like  a 
stranded  carp.  He  was  utterly 
demoralised.  To  a  coward, 
fear  of  pain  is  worse  than  pain 
itself. 

Dicky  continued — 

"  We  merely  want  to  inform 
you  that  we  think  you  are  not 
suited  to  University  life.  The 
great  world  without  is  calling 
you.  You  are  wasted  here  :  in 
fact,  you  have  been  a  bit  of 
a  failure.  You  mean  well,  but 
you  are  lacking  in  perception. 
There  is  too  much  Ego  in  your 
Cosmos.  Napoleon,  you  will 
remember,  suffered  from  the 
same  infirmity.  For  nearly 
two  terms  you  have  deluded 
yourself  into  the  belief  that 
we  think  you  a  devil  of  a 
fellow.  We  have  sat  and 
listened  politely  to  your  re- 
miniscences :  we  have  permit- 
ted you  to  refer  to  all  the 
Strand  loafers  that  one  has 
ever  heard  of  by  their  pet 


names.  And  all  the  time  you 
have  entirely  failed  to  realise 
that  we  see  through  you.  For 
a  while  you  rather  amused  us, 
but  now  we  are  fed  up  with 
you.  You  are  getting  the 
College  a  bad  name,  too.  We 
are  not  a  very  big  College,  but 
we  are  a  very  old  and  very 
proud  one,  and  we  have  always 
kept  our  end  up  against  larger 
and  less  particular  establish- 
ments. So  I'm  afraid  we  must 
part  with  you.  You  are  too 
high  for  us.  That  is  all,  I 
think.  Would  any  one  else 
like  to  say  anything?" 

"Aren't  we  going  to  toy 
with  him  a  little  ? "  asked  the 
Senior  Wrangler.  "  We  might 
bastinado  him,  or  shave  one 
side  of  his  head." 

But  Dicky  would  have  none 
of  it. 

"Too  childish,"  he  said. 
"  We  will  just  leave  him  as 
he  is  and  finish  our  evening. 
Then  he  can  go  home  and  pack 
his  carpet-bag.  But  "  —  The 
Freak  turned  suddenly  and 
savagely  upon  the  gently  per- 
spiring Jebson — "  let  me  give 
you  one  hint,  my  lad.  Never 
again  mention  ladies'  names 
before  a  roomful  of  men,  or, 
by  God,  you'll  get  a  lesson 
from  some  one  some  day  that 
you  will  remember  to  the  end 
of  your  life!  That  is  all.  I 
have  finished.  The  Committee 
for  Dealing  with  Public  Nuis- 
ances is  dissolved.  Let  us " 

"I  will  now,"  suddenly  re- 
marked a  confidential  but 
slightly  vinous  voice  from  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  "  have 
great  pleasure  in  giving  you 
an  imitation  of  Mr  Beerbohm 
Tree." 

And  the  Assistant  Professor 
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of  Comparative  Theology,  who 
had  been  neglecting  the  role  of 
avenging  angel  in  order  to 
prime  himself  at  the  sideboard 
for  another  excursion  into  the 
realms  of  mimetic  art,  struck 
exactly  the  same  attitude  as 
before,  and  began  to  mouth 
out,  with  precisely  similar  in- 
tonation and  gesture,  the  lim- 
erick which  had  already  done 
duty  in  the  case  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving. 

After  this  the  proceedings 
degenerated  rapidly  into  a 
"  rag "  of  the  most  ordinary 
and  healthy  type.  The  com- 
pany, having  dined,  had  ceased 
to  feel  vindictive,  and  The 
Freak's  admirably  appropriate 
handling  of  the  situation  met 
with  their  entire  appreciation. 
With  relief  they  proceeded 
from  labour  to  recreation.  Mr 
Jebson  was  unceremoniously 
bundled  into  a  corner :  some 
one  opened  Mr  Wickham's 
piano,  and  in  two  minutes  an 
impromptu  dance  was  in  full 
swing.  I  first  found  myself 
involved  in  an  extravagant 
perversion  of  the  Lancers, 
danced  by  the  entire  strength 
of  the  company  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Baron  Gulden- 
schwein,  who  presided  at  the 
piano.  After  this  the  Theo- 
logian, amid  prolonged  cries  of 
dissent,  gave  another  imitation 
— I  think  it  was  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt  —  which  was  ter- 
minated by  a  happy  sugges- 
tion of  Dicky's  that  the  enter- 
tainer should  be  "  forcibly  fed  " 
— an  over  -  ripe  banana  being 
employed  as  the  medium  of 
nourishment.  Then  the  Baron 
struck  up  The  Eton  Boating 
Song.  Next  moment  I  found 
myself  (under  strict  injunc- 


tions to  remember  that  I  was 
"  lady  ")  waltzing  madly  round 
in  the  embrace  of  The  Senior 
Wrangler,  dimly  wondering 
whether  the  role  of  battering- 
ram  which  I  found  thrust 
upon  me  during  the  next  ten 
minutes  was  an  inevitable  one 
for  all  female  partners,  and  if 
so,  why  girls  ever  went  to 
balls. 

Presently  my  partner  sug- 
gested a  rest,  and  having 
propped  me  with  exaggerated 
gallantry  against  the  window- 
ledge,  took  off  his  dickey  and 
fanned  me  with  it.  After  that 
we  played  "Nuts  in  May." 

The  fun  grew  more  uproar- 
ious. Each  man  was  enjoying 
himself  with  that  priceless 
abandon  which  only  youth  can 
confer,  little  recking  that  with 
the  passing  of  a  very  few  years 
he  would  look  back  from  the 
world  -  weary  heights  of,  say, 
twenty  -  five,  upon  such  a 
memory  as  this  with  pained 
and  incredulous  amazement. 
Later  still,  say  at  forty,  he 
would  look  back  again,  and 
the  retrospect  would  warm  his 
heart.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, our  warmth  was  of  a 
purely  material  nature,  and 
the  only  Master  of  Arts  pres- 
ent mopped  his  streaming 
brow  and  felt  glad  that  he 
was  alive.  To  a  man  who  has 
worked  without  a  holiday  for 
three  years  either  in  a  draw- 
ing -  office  or  an  engineering- 
shop  in  South  London,  an 
undergraduate  riot  of  the  most 
primitive  description  is  not 
without  its  points. 

The  Eton  Boating  Song  is 
an  infectious  measure :  in  a 
short  time  we  were  all  sing- 
ing as  well  as  dancing.  The 
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floor  trembled :  the  chandelier 
rattled  :  the  windows  shook : 
Jesus  Lane  quaked. 

"Swing,  swing  together," 
we  roared, 
"  With  your  bodies  between  your " 

Crash  ! 

The  flowing  tartan  plaid 
which  adorned  the  shoulders 
of  the  scion  of  the  house  of 
Damsillie  had  spread  itself 
abroad,  and  encircling  in  a 
clinging  embrace  the  trussed 
and  pinioned  form  of  the 
much  -  enduring  Jebson,  had 
whipped  him  from  his  stool  of 
penance  and  caused  him,  from 
no  volition  of  his  own,  to  join 
the  glad  throng  of  waltzers, 
much  as  a  derelict  tree-trunk 
joins  a  whirlpool.  In  a  trice 
the  Assistant  Professor  of 
Comparative  Theology  and  the 
President  of  the  University 
Boat  Club,  who  were  perform- 
ing an  intricate  reversing 
movement  at  the  moment, 
tripped  heavily  backwards 
over  his  prostrate  form,  while 
the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Puddox  (and  Lady),  brought 
up  in  full  career  by  the  stoutly 
resisting  plaid,  fell  side  by  side 
upon  the  field.  The  Senior 
Wrangler  and  the  Junior 
Egyptologist,  whirling  like 
dervishes,  topped  the  heap  a 
moment  later.  The  Baron 
Guldenschwein  and  the  Master 
of  the  Bloodhounds  leavened 
the  whole  lump. 

My  head  struck  the  floor  with 
a  dull  thud.  Simultaneously 
some  one  (I  think  it  was  the 
Senior  Wrangler)  put  his  foot 
into  my  left  ear.  Even  at  this 
excruciating  moment  I  remem- 


ber reflecting  that  it  would  be 
a  difficult  matter,  after  this,  to 
maintain  a  distant  or  stand- 
offish attitude  towards  the  gen- 
tleman who  at  this  moment  was 
acting  as  the  foundation-stone 
of  our  pyramid. 

The  music  ceased,  with  a 
suddenness  that  suggested 
musical  chairs,  and  I  was 
aware  of  an  ominous  silence. 
Disengaging  my  neck  from  the 
embrace  of  a  leg  clad  in  a 
baggy  silk  trousering — evident- 
ly it  belonged  to  the  Sultan  : 
how  he  got  into  that  galley 
I  have  no  conception,  for  he 
had  recently  relieved  the  Baron 
at  the  piano, — I  struggled 
to  my  hands  and  knees,  and 
crawled  out  of  the  turmoil  upon 
the  floor. 

Set  amid  the  constellation  of 
stars  which  still  danced  round 
my  ringing  head,  I  beheld  a 
sleek  but  burly  gentleman  in 
sober  black,  silk  hat  in  hand, 
standing  in  the  doorway.  He 
was  a  University  bulldog.  We 
were  in  the  clutches  of  the 
Law. 

"Proctor's  compliments,  gen- 
tlemen, and  will  the  gentleman 
what  these  rooms  belong  to 
kindly  step " 

It  was  a  familiar  formula. 
Wickham,  who  had  struggled 
to  his  feet,  answered  at  once — 

"  All  right ;  I'll  come  down. 
Wait  till  I  put  my  collar  on. 
Is  the  Proctor  downstairs  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Mr  Sandeman,  sir." 

"  Sandy  ?  Golly  !  "  com- 
mented Mr  Wickham,  swiftly 
correcting  the  disorder  of  his 
array.  Several  people  whistled 
lugubriously.  Wickham  turned 
to  Dicky. 
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"  I'll  go  down,"  he  said. 
"  You  sort  out  those  chaps  on 
the  floor." 

He  disappeared  with  the 
bulldog,  leaving  Dicky  and 
myself  to  disintegrate  the 
happy  heap  of  arms  and  legs 
upon  the  carpet.  Ultimately 
we  uncovered  our  foundation- 
stone,  black  in  the  face  but 
resigned.  We  unrolled  his 
winding-sheet,  cut  his  bonds, 
and  were  administering  first 
aid  of  a  hearty  but  unscientific 
description  when  there  was  a 
cry  from  Dicky — 

"  Ducker,  you  young  fool, 
where  are  you  going  to  ?  " 

Ducker,  it  appeared,  was  the 
real  name  of  the  Assistant 
Theologian.  (As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  Duckworth.)  He 
was  already  at  the  door.  Find- 
ing his  exit  detected,  he  drew 
himself  up  with  an  air  of  rather 
precarious  dignity,  and  re- 
plied— 

"  I  am  going  to  speak  to 
Sandy." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  Sandy,"  explained  Mr 
Ducker  rapidly,  "  has  never 
seen  my  imitation  of  George 
Alexander  as  the  Prisoner  of 
Zenda.  He  has  got  to  have  it 
now!" 

Next  moment  the  persevering 
pantomimist  had  disappeared, 
and  we  heard  him  descending 
the  stairs  in  a  series  of  kan- 
garoo-like leaps. 

"Come  on,  Bill,"  said  Dicky 
to  me.  "  We  must  follow  him 
quick,  or  there  will  be  trouble." 

We  raced  downstairs  into  the 
entrance-hall.  The  open  door- 
way framed  the  dishevelled 
figure  of  Mr  Duckworth.  He 
was  calling  aloud  the  name  of 
qne  Sandy,  beseeching  him  to 


behold  George  Alexander.  Out- 
side in  the  gloom  of  Jesus  Lane 
we  beheld  Mr  Wickham  argu- 
ing respectfully  with  a  majestic 
figure  in  a  black  gown,  white 
bands,  and  baleful  spectacles. 
With  a  sinking  heart  I  recog- 
nised one  of  the  two  saturnine 
clerical  gentlemen  in  whose 
presence  I  had  been  presented 
for  my  M.A.  degree  only  a  few 
hours  before. 

"  Sandy,  old  son,"  bellowed 
Mr  Duckworth  perseveringly, 
"  be  a  sportsman  and  look  at 
me  a  minute  ! "  He  was  now 
out  upon  the  doorstep,  postur- 
ing. "  Flavia  !  Fla-a-a-via  !  " 
he  yowled. 

"  It's  no  good  our  pulling  him 
back  into  the  house,"  said 
Dicky,  "  or  Sandy  will  have 
him  for  certain.  Let's  rush 
him  down  the  street,  and  hide 
somewhere." 

Next  moment,  with  a  hand 
upon  each  of  the  histrionic 
Theologian's  shoulders,  we  were 
flying  down  Jesus  Lane.  Be- 
hind us  thundered  the  feet 
of  one  of  the  minions 
of  the  Reverend  Hugo  San- 
deman.  (The  other  had  ap- 
parently been  retained  to 
guard  the  door.)  Mr  Duck- 
worth, suddenly  awake  to  the 
reality  of  the  situation  and  en- 
joying himself  hugely,  required 
no  propulsion.  In  fact,  he  was 
soon  towing  us — so  fast  that 
Dicky,  encumbered  by  his  chief- 
tain's costume,  and  I,  who  had 
not  sprinted  for  three  years, 
had  much  ado  to  hold  on  to 
him.  The  bulldog,  who  was 
corpulent  and  more  than  middle- 
aged,  presently  fell  behind. 

It  was  raining  slightly  and 
there  were  not  many  people 
about,  for  it  was  close  on  te?a 
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o'clock.  We  emerged  at  the 
double  from  Jesus  Lane  into 
Sidney  Street,  and  dashed 
down  the  first  available  open- 
ing.  It  brought  us  into  a 


narrow  alley  —  one  of  the  in- 
numerable  "passages"  with 
which  Cambridge  is  honey- 
combed.  Here  we  halted  and 
listened  intently. 


III. 


Having  now  leisure  to  review 
the  incredible  sequence  of 
events  which  had  resulted  in 
my  being  hounded  through  the 
streets  of  Cambridge  by  the 
University  authorities  —  when 
by  University  law  I  should 
have  been  one  of  the  hounds — 
in  company  with  two  under- 
graduates, one  attired  as 
a  sort  of  burlesque  Rob 
Roy  and  the  other  in  a 
state  of  more  than  doubtful 
sobriety,  I  embarked  upon  a 
series  of  gloomy  but  useless 
reflections  upon  my  imbecility. 
My  only  consolation  was  de- 
rived from  the  knowledge  that 
I  no  longer  wore  the  insignia 
of  the  Junior  Egyptologist, 
having  mislaid  that  accursed 
ornament  in  the  course  of  the 
evening's  revels. 

My  meditations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  voice  of  The 
Freak. 

"What  shall  we  do  next?" 
he  inquired,  with  great  gusto. 

"Go  home,"  said  I,  without 
hesitation. 

"How?" 

"  Straight  on  :  this  passage 
must  lead  somewhere." 

"Does  it?  Have  you  ever 
been  down  it  before  ?  " 

"  I  can't  remember;  but " 

"  Well,  I  have,  and  it  doesn't 
lead  anywhere,  young  feller- 
my  -  lad.  That's  why  that 
blamed  bulldog  of  Sandy's 
hasn't  followed  us  up  harder. 


He  knows  he  has  got  us  on 
toast.  I  expect  they're  all 
waiting  for  us  at  the  mouth  of 
this  rat-hole  now." 

Certainly  we  were  in  a  tight 
corner.  But  even  now  The 
Freak's  amazing  resource  did 
not  fail  him.  We  were  stand- 
ing at  the  moment  outside  a 
building  of  rather  forbidding 
aspect,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  parish  institute.  The 
windows  of  one  of  the  rooms 
on  the  ground  -  floor  were 
brightly  lighted ;  and  even  as 
we  looked  a  large  podgy  young 
man,  of  the  Sunday-school 
superintendent  type,  appeared 
on  the  front  steps.  We  feigned 
absorption  in  a  large  printed 
notice  which  stood  outside  the 
door. 

The  podgy  man  addressed  us. 

"Are  you  coming  in,  gentle- 
men ?  You'll  find  it  worth 
your  while.  The  professor  ia 
only  just  'ere,  'avin  missed  'is 
train  from  King's  Cross,  so  we 
are  goin'  to  begin  at  once."  He 
spoke  in  the  honeyed — not  to 
say  oily — accents  of  a  certain 
type  of  "townee"  who  sees  a 
chance  of  making  something 
out  of  a  'Varsity  man,  and  his 
conversation  was  naturally 
addressed  to  me.  My  two 
companions  kept  modestly  in 
the  shadows. 

"First  lecture  free  to  all," 
continued  the  podgy  young 
smiling  invitingly. 
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"Members   of    the   University 
specially  welcomed." 

At  this  moment  The  Freak 
emerged  into  the  full  glare  of 
the  electric  light,  and  nudged 
me  meaningly  in  the  ribs. 

"  I  have  two  friends  with 
me,"  I  said — "one  from  Scot- 
land— er — the  North  of  Scot- 
land. I  am  taking  them  for 
an  after-dinner  stroll,  to  view 
the  Colleges,  and — er — so  on." 

"All  are  welcome,"  repeated 
the  young  man  faintly,  gazing 
in  a  dazed  fashion  at  the  Mar- 
quis of  Puddox.  "  Step  inside." 

What  we  were  in  for  we  did 
not  know.  But  it  was  a  case 
of  any  port  in  a  storm,  and  we 
all  three  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  shepherded  into  a  room 
containing  some  fifteen  people, 
who,  to  judge  by  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  had  been  there 
some  time.  Our  entrance 
caused  an  obvious  flutter,  and 
distracted  the  attention  of 
the  room  from  a  diminutive 
foreigner  in  a  frayed  frock- 
coat,  with  a  little  pointed 
beard  and  pathetic  brown  eyes, 
who  was  sitting  nervously  on 
the  edge  of  a  chair,  endeavour- 
ing to  look  collected  under  the 
blighting  influence  of  a  good 
honest  British  stare.  The  three 
newcomers  at  once  retired  to 
the  only  unoccupied  corner  of 
the  room,  where  it  was  observed 
that  the  clerical  member  of  the 
party  immediately  adopted  a 
somewhat  unconventional  at- 
titude and  composed  himself 
to  slumber. 

At  this  point  the  podgy 
young  man,  who  appeared  to 
be  the  secretary  of  the  club — 
some  society  for  mutual  im- 
provement, —  rose  to  his  feet 
and  announced  that  he  had 


great  pleasure  in  introducing 
"the  professor"  to  the  com- 
pany. Apparently  we  were  to 
have  a  French  lesson.  We  had 
arrived  just  in  time  for  the 
opening  ceremony,  which  we 
might  enjoy  free  gratis  and 
for  nothing ;  but  if  we  desired 
to  come  again — a  highly  im- 
probable contingency,  I  thought 
—  we  were  at  liberty  to  do 
so  every  Thursday  evening 
throughout  the  quarter,  at  a 
fee  of  one  guinea. 

"  I  think,  gentlemen,"  con- 
cluded the  secretary,  "that 
you  will  find  your  money  'as 
been  well  laid  out.  We  'ave 
very  'igh  reports  of  the  pro- 
fessor's abilities,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  fame  of  'is 
teaching  'as  been  sufficient  to 
attract  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity here  to-night." 

At  this  he  bowed  deferenti- 
ally in  our  direction,  and  there 
was  some  faint  applause.  To 
my  horror  Dicky  promptly  rose 
to  his  feet,  and,  returning  the 
podgy  young  man's  bow,  de- 
livered himself  in  a  resonant 
Gaelic  whinny  of  the  following 
outrageous  flight  of  fancy — 

"Hech-na  hoch-na  hoyah 
hoo!" 

As  delivered,  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  it  sounded  like  a 
perfectly  genuine  expression  of 
Celtic  fervour.  Dicky  sat 
down,  amid  an  interested  mur- 
mur, and  whispered  hurriedly 
to  me — 

"  Interpret,  old  soul ! " 

I  rose  miserably  to  my  feet. 

"  My  friend,"  I  announced, 
wondering  dimly  how  long  it 
would  be  before  the  podgy 
young  man  and  his  satellites 
uprose  and  cast  us  forth,  "  has 
replied  to  your  very  kind  wel- 
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come  by  a  quotation  from  one 
of  his  national  poets  —  er, 
Ossian — which,  roughly  trans- 
lated, means  that  however 
uncouth  his  exterior  may  be, 
he  never  forgets  a  kindness  ! " 

Which  was  rather  good,  I 
think. 

There  was  more  applause, 
which  had  the  disastrous  effect 
of  rousing  Mr  Duckworth  from 
his  slumbers.  Finding  that 
every  one  present  was  clapping 
his  hands  and  looking  in  his  di- 
rection, he  struggled  to  his  feet. 

"  Mr  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  he  began  cheer- 
fully — "  in  response  to  your 
most  flattering  encore  I  shall 
have  great  pleasure,  with  your 
attention  and  permission,  in 
givin'  you  my  celebrated  imita- 
tion " — here  he  began  to  stiffen 
into  the  old  familiar  epileptic 
attitude — "of  Sir  George  Irv- 
ing " 

We  drew  him  down,  as 
gently  as  possible,  into  his 
seat,  and  the  secretary,  slightly 
disconcerted,  called  upon  the 
lecturer  to  begin. 

The  professor  rose,  and  hav- 
ing bowed  gallantly  to  the 
secretary's  wife,  the  only  lady 
present — a  courtesy  which  was 
acknowledged  by  that  young 
woman,  with  true  British 
politeness,  by  a  convulsive 
giggle, — proceeded,  in  language 
which  betrayed  the  fact  that 
although  he  might  be  able  to 
teach  French  he  could  not 
pronounce  English,  to  explain 
his  modus  operandi.  He  pro- 
posed, we  discovered,  to  describe 
in  his  own  tongue  some  familiar 
scene  of  everyday  life,  suiting 
his  action  to  the  word,  and 
laying  his  hand  whenever  pos- 
sible upon  the  objects  men- 


tioned in  his  discourse,  in  order 
to  assist  us  in  grasping  his 
meaning. 

"  Par  exemple,"  he  explained, 
"  if  I  touch  ze  'at  of  madam,  so  " 
— here  he  darted  across  the 
room  and  laid  a  playful  finger 
on  the  brim  of  Mrs  Secretary's 
rather  flamboyant  headgear 
— a  familiarity  which  that 
paragon  of  British  propriety 
greeted  with  an  hysterical 
"Ow,  George!"  —  "and  say 
chapeau,  den  you  vill  onner- 
stand  vat  I  mean." 

"I  doubt  it,  old  son,"  ob- 
served Mr  Duckworth  gravely. 

"  To  -  night,"  continued  the 
professor,  who  had  fortunately 
been  unable  to  understand  this 
innuendo,  "  I  vill  describe  a 
simple  scene  zat  you  all  know 
— n'est-ce  pas  ?  " 

Here  he  struck  an  attitude, 
as  if  to  imply  that  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  miss  this  bit, 
and  declaimed — 

"  Ze  postman,  'ow  'e  brings  ze 
letters." 

This  announcement  was 
greeted  with  a  stony  silence. 

"  I  tell  you  ze  title,"  he  added 
in  warning  tones,  "but  after 
now  I  spik  no  more  Engleesh." 

"  Quite  right ;  I  wouldn't  if 
I  were  you,"  remarked  Mr 
Duckworth  approvingly. 

The  professor  bowed  politely 
at  this  commendation  from 
such  an  exalted  quarter,  and 
plunged  into  his  subject. 

"  Le  facteur,  comment  il  ap- 
porte  les  lettrea  !  " 

The  audience,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  podgy  young  men 
like  the  secretary,  received  this 
exordium  with  different  degrees 
of  self-consciousness,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Englishman 
when  a  foreign  language  is 
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spoken  in  his  presence.  Some 
looked  extremely  knowing, 
while  others  stirred  uneasily  in 
their  seats,  and  regarded  each 
other  with  shamefaced  grins. 

The  professor  meanwhile  had 
advanced  to  the  window,  and 
was  gazing  excitedly  out  into 
the  darkness. 

"  Regardez  lefacteur  qui  s'ap- 
proche ! "  he  cried,  pointing 
with  his  finger  in  the  direction 
where  I  calculated  that  the 
Reverend  Hugo  and  his  attend- 
ant fiends  were  probably  still 
waiting  for  us  ;  "  dans  la  rue, 
la-bas  /  II  m'apporte  peut-etre 
une  lettre  !  Mais  de  qui  ?  Ah, 

de "  Here  he  clutched  his 

heart  convulsively,  evidently 
bent  upon  a  touch  of  humorous 
sentiment :  but  a  glance  at  the 
adamantine  countenances  of  his 
audience  caused  him  to  change 
his  mind,  and  he  continued, 
rather  lamely — 

"  Je  descendrai  au  rez-de- 
chausse"e.  Je  m'approche  a  la 
porte — pardon,  m'sieur  !  " 

The  last  remark  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr  Duckworth,  the 
professor  having  stumbled  over 
his  legs  on  his  way  to  the 
door.  The  Theologian  respond- 
ed politely  with  an  imitation 
of  a  man  drawing  a  cork,  and 
the  demonstration  proceeded. 

"  Je  saisis  le  bouton"  con- 
tinued our  instructor,  convul- 
sively clutching  the  door-handle. 
"  Je  tour-r-r-rne  le  bouton ! 
J'ouvre  la  porte  I  Je  m'e'loigne 
dans  le  corridot — Oh,  pardon, 
m'sieur  !  Je  vous " 

He  had  torn  open  the  door 
with  a  flourish  and  hurled  him- 
self into  the  passage  in  faithful 
pursuance  of  his  system,  only  to 
collide  heavily  and  audibly  with 
some  unyielding  body  outside. 


"  Proctor's  compliments,  sir," 
said  a  deep  voice,  "but  if  you 
are  in  charge  'ere,  will  you 
kindly  come  and  speak  to  'im 
a  minute?" 

The  Frenchman's  answering 
flood  of  incomprehensible  ex- 
planation was  cut  short  by  the 
secretary,  who  rose  from  his 
seat  and  hurried  out.  A  few 
questions  and  answers  passed 
between  him  and  the  bulldog, 
and  then  we  heard  their  foot- 
steps dying  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  front  door,  where 
the  Reverend  Hugo  was  doubt- 
less waiting. 

Next  moment  the  company 
in  the  room  were  surprised, 
and  I  firmly  believe  disappoint- 
ed, when  the  three  last-joined 
recruits,  after  a  hurried  glance 
round  the  walls  as  if  for  a 
humbler  means  of  exit,  rose 
and  unostentatiously  quitted 
the  apartment  by  the  door. 

Once  in  the  passage,  we 
turned  hastily  and  blindly  to 
the  left,  leaving  behind  us  the 
front  door,  which  was  blocked 
by  an  animated  group  com- 
posed of  the  secretary,  the 
professor — what  he  was  doing 
there  I  do  not  know :  perhaps 
he  thought  that  three  more 
pupils  were  applying  for  ad- 
mission,— and  the  larger  of  the 
Reverend  Hugo's  two  bulldogs, 
while  that  avenging  angel's 
voice  could  be  heard  uplifted 
in  a  stately  harangue  out- 
side. 

We  scuttled  up  the  passage 
and  dived  through  the  first 
door  that  presented  itself,  clos- 
ing and  locking  it  behind  us. 
On  turning  up  the  electric 
light  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
large  deserted  room,  occupied 
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by   two   bagatelle   tables.      It  mersed   in    a    game    of    chess, 

was  unfortunately  lighted  from  Their     surprise     when     three 

the  roof,  which  put  escape  by  total  strangers,  two  in  unusual 

the  window    out    of   the  ques-  dress    and    all    in    an    obvious 

tion.       However,    at     the    far  hurry,  invaded  the  privacy  of 

end    we    spied    another    door,  their  apartment  only  to  make 

Through  this  we  rushed,  into  a    hasty   and    undignified   exit 

what  appeared  to  be  a  recrea-  by    the    window,    must    have 

tiou-room,   occupied    solely   by  been   considerable,  but  we  did 

two  spectacled  gentlemen  im-  not  stay  to  observe  it. 


IV. 


Three  weeks  later  The  Freak 
came  up  to  town  for  his  Easter 
vacation,  and  dined  with  me 
at  my  club,  and  I  heard  the 
end  of  the  tale. 

Nothing  very  dreadful  had 
happened,  it  appeared.  Mr 
Wickham,  having  laconically 
accepted  full  responsibility  for 
the  riot  in  his  rooms,  had  been 
gated  at  eight  for  the  rest  of 
the  term.  The  fact  that  I  had 
ordered  the  dinner  was  un- 
known to  the  Proctors,  and 
the  College  cook  had  not  en- 
lightened them.  The  identity 
of  the  Marquis  of  Puddox,  the 
Junior  Egyptologist,  and  the 
Assistant  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Theology  had  never 
been  discovered. 

"  So  your  guilty  secret,  old 
thing,"  concluded  Dicky,  "is 
safe.  And  now  I  want  to  in- 
vite you  to  another  function." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said  gruffly, 
"  but  I  think  not.  What  sort 
of  function  is  it  this  time  ?  " 

"  A  wedding,"  replied  Dicky 
unexpectedly. 

"  Great  Scot !     Yours  ?  " 

"  No  —  The    Jobber's  !       He 


has  grown  quite  a  white  man. 
The  little  homily  which  I  took 
the  liberty  of  delivering  to  him 
that  evening,  coupled  with  the 
very  light  sentence  imposed, 
quite  won  his  heart,  it  appears. 
He  never  leaves  me  now.  Eats 
out  of  my  hand.  He  is  going 
down  at  the  end  of  the  May 
term  like  a  sensible  Jebber, 
and  he  is  to  be  married  to 
his  girl  in  June." 

"The  girl  of  the  photo- 
graph ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  has  quite  got 
over  his  wild  oats  theories, 
and  his  girl  now  has  him  com- 
pletely in  hand.  I  have  seen 
them  together,  and  I  know. 
They  are  very  happy." 

My  romantic  friend  sighed 
comfortably,  and  concluded — 

"  I  have  promised  to  be  best 
man." 

"You?" 

"Yes;  he  asked  me,  and  one 
can't  decline.  You  are  coming 
with  me,  fellow-sport,  to  rep- 
resent the  Senior  Members  of 
the  University ! " 

I  went.  No  one  ever  refuses 
anything  to  The  Freak. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE      WRONGS     OF      ULSTER. 


IT  is  always  best,  as  the  Irish 
themselves  say,  to  begin  with 
compliments.  And  so  it  may 
be  frankly  stated  that  few 
countries  can  compare  with 
Ireland  in  its  natural  charm 
and  attractiveness.  Whatever 
the  visitor's  tastes  and  avoca- 
tions may  be — whether  sports- 
man, artist,  or  antiquarian — he 
finds  much  that  is  interesting 
and  delightful  in  the  Emerald 
Isle.  For  the  ordinary  tourist 
who  has  an  eye  for  scenery, 
there  are  mountains  and  glens 
as  wild  and  picturesque  as  the 
Scotch  Highlands ;  lakes  and 
bays  as  perfect  in  colour  and 
outline  as  Norwegian  fiords ; 
silvan  landscapes  such  as  Con- 
stable would  have  loved  to 
paint,  and  entrancing  views 
like  the  Vale  of  Avoca  or  the 
Blackwater  river  near  Lismore. 
And  the  people  themselves  are 
as  delightful  as  their  country. 
Irish  hospitality  is  traditional 
and  proverbial.  A  few  intro- 
ductions will  pass  the  visitor 
on  from  one  pleasant  country- 
house  to  another,  where,  if  the 
entertainment  is  not  on  the 
lavish  scale  familiar  to  us 
in  Lever's  novels,  a  guest  re- 
ceives the  warmest  of  welcomes, 
and — especially  if  he  is  a  sports- 
man— has  the  very  best  of  good 
times.  Where  else  can  he  make 
such  record  bags  of  snipe,  wood- 
cock, and  wild  duck  in  their 
proper  season  ?  Or  where  can 
he  find  such  infinite  facilities 
for  breaking  his  neck  as  in  a 
run  with  the  Meath  or  Ward 
hounds  ?  Again,  if  he  shoulders 
his  knapsack  and  walks  across 


country — stopping  at  wayside 
inns  and  leaving  the  beaten 
track — he  may  make  acquaint- 
ance with  what  is  still  the 
finest  peasantry  in  the  world. 
Idle  and  thriftless  the  Irish 
peasant  may  be,  but  his  social 
charm — and,  it  may  be  added, 
his  powers  of  "blarney" — are 
irresistible.  His  ready  wit  and 
good  temper,  his  eagerness  to 
help  a  sportsman  or  direct  a 
stranger,  his  easy  and  unem- 
barrassed manners,  and  the 
dignified  courtesy  with  which 
he  does  the  honours  of  his 
humble  cabin, — these  are  quali- 
ties which  have  endeared 
"Paddy  at  home"  to  every 
traveller  who  has  visited 
Ireland. 

The  country  and  the  people 
are,  as  we  have  said,  delight- 
ful, and  this  only  makes  it  the 
more  inexplicable  that,  of  all 
the  histories  ever  written,  Irish 
history  should  be  the  most 
melancholy  and  tragic.  It  is 
one  long  dismal  record  of  poli- 
tical blunders  and  lost  oppor- 
tunities, of  outrages  and  assas- 
sination, of  battle  and  murder, 
of  attainders  and  confiscations, 
of  savage  rebellions  crushed 
with  merciless  severity.  And 
this  dark  story,  carried  on 
from  century  to  century,  is 
rarely  brightened  by  those 
touches  of  chivalry  and  hero- 
ism which  in  other  nations 
have  cast  a  lustre  on  the 
blackest  pages  of  their  annals. 
"As  a  nation,"  says  Froude, 
"  the  Irish  have  done  nothing 
which  posterity  is  not  anxious 
to  forget."  Ireland  can  look 
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back  to  no  characters  resem- 
bling William  Wallace,  or  the 
Chevalier  Bayard,  or  the  Maid 
of  Orleans.  She  can  recall  no 
hard-fought  battles  for  freedom 
like  Bannockburn  or  Mor- 
garten ;  for  she  has  never  yet 
presented  a  united  front  to 
the  enemy.  The  country  has 
always  been  divided  into 
parties  and  classes ;  torn  and 
rent  by  hostile  factions  and 
rival  creeds ;  the  easy  dupe  of 
designing  politicians  and  un- 
scrupulous churchmen.  There 
have  been  "  patriots,"  of  course, 
some  of  them  men  of  high 
character  and  lofty  aspira- 
tions —  but  Irish  patriotism 
has  too  often  been  strongly 
tinged  with  selfish  and  in- 
terested motives ;  it  has  been 
transient  and  emotional, — the 
patriotism  of  platform  orators 
and  paid  politicians,  who  have 
roared  and  ranted,  threatened 
and  blustered,  and  screamed 
themselves  hoarse  in  denunci- 
ations of  the  hated  Saxon 
usurpers.  Patriotism  of  this 
type  has  usually  evaporated  in 
words  or  become,  in  Dr  John- 
son's phrase,  "the  last  refuge 
of  a  scoundrel."  When  it  has 
come  to  the  crucial  test  of 
action,  it  has  too  often  hap- 
pened that  "the  patriotic 
exstasy,  which  flowed  so  freely 
in  torrents  of  rhetoric  has  con- 
gealed at  the  sound  of  the 
cannon."  It  has  been  always 
thus  in  Irish  history,  from  the 
days  of  "  the  Fugitive  Earls " 
who  deserted  their  clansmen 
to  the  disgraceful  rout  at 


Newton  -  Butler  and  the 
Boyne.  But  it  is  only  when 
fighting  in  a  bad  cause  and 
with  uneasy  consciences  that 
Irishmen  have  played  the 
coward,  for  there  are  no  braver 
soldiers  in  the  world.  They 
have  often  been  the  backbone 
of  Continental  armies,  as  well 
as  added  lustre  to  our  own 
Union  Brigade. 

"  In  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Austria's 
best  generals  were  Irishmen.  Brown 
was  an  Irishman  ;  Lacy  was  an  Irish- 
man ;  O'Donnell's  name  speaks  for 
him  ;  Lally  Tollendal,  who  punished 
the  English  at  Fontenoy,  was  O'Mull- 
ally  of  Tollendally.  Strike  the  names 
of  Irishmen  out  of  our  own  public 
service  and  we  lose  the  heroes  of 
our  proudest  exploits — we  lose  the 
Wellesleys,  the  Pallisers,  the  Moores, 
the  Eyres,  the  Cootes,  the  Napiers. 
We  lose  half  the  officers  and  half  the 
privates  who  conquered  India  for  us 
and  fought  our  battles  in  the  Penin- 
sula. What  the  Irish  could  do  as 
enemies  we  were  about  to  learn  when 
the  Ulster  exiles  crowded  to  the 
standard  of  Washington."1 

Though  we  are  not  here 
dealing  with  Irish  history  be- 
fore the  Settlement  of  Ulster, 
some  preliminary  sketch  is 
necessary.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  Ireland  had  practically 
relapsed  into  barbarism.  The 
descendants  of  the  Norman 
barons  who  had  conquered  the 
country  under  Strongbow — 
the  Butlers  and  Geraldines, 
Desmonds  and  Ormondes — had 
become  more  Irish  (it  was 
said)  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves. Outside  the  limits  of 
the  Pale  —  that  is,  the  home 
counties  near  Dublin  —  the 


1  Froude's  'English  in  Ireland,'  ii.  127.  This  passage  was  written  in  1875. 
We  shall  now  have  to  add  the  names  of  Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord  Roberta,  amongst 
others. 
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English  laws  had  no  force. 
Hundreds  of  petty  chieftains 
ruled  their  clans  in  the  old 
Irish  fashion,  plundering  their 
weaker  neighbours,  making 
raids  and  forays,  avenging 
family  feuds,  and  upholding 
"  the  Magna  Charta  of  Irish 
liberty," — that  is,  the  right  of 
private  war.  This,  indeed, 
was  Home  Rule  with  a  ven- 
geance !  Henry  VIII.  battered 
down  the  castles  of  the  chief- 
tains and  enforced  some  sort 
of  order  in  this  "Island  of  Un- 
rest " ;  but  his  change  of  re- 
ligion alienated  any  loyalty  the 
Irish  might  have  felt,  for  then, 
as  now,  they  were  ardent 
Catholics.  Elizabeth  added 
fuel  to  the  flames  by  establish- 
ing an  Anglican  Church  in 
Ireland,  and  proscribing  the 
Catholic  religion.  Then  the 
four  provinces  rose  one  after 
the  other  in  revolt,  and  Eliza- 
beth, finding  conciliation  use- 
less, was  obliged  to  carry  out 
a  war  of  extermination  to  pre- 
vent Ireland  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Spain.  The  jeal- 
ousies of  the  rival  clans  pre- 
vented any  effective  union,  and 
Desmond,  Shan  O'Neill,  and 
O'Donnell  rose  singly  and  were 
crushed  in  turn.  Many  thou- 
sands of  their  followers  were 
hung  or  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  heads  of  traitors  were 
brought  in  "  by  the  sack  full  "  ; 
thousands  more  died  of  famine, 
for  all  the  means  of  subsistence 
— the  corn  and  the  cattle — 
were  systematically  destroyed. 
In  Munster  alone  thirty  thou- 
sand are  said  to  have  died  of 
starvation,  and  Spenser's  pic- 


ture of  the  wretched  survivors 
is  not  easily  forgotten  : — 

"  Out  of  every  corner  of  the  woods 
and  glens  they  came  creeping  forth 
upon  their  hands,  for  their  legs  could 
not  bear  them.  They  looked  like 
anatomies  of  death  ;  they  spoke  like 
ghosts  crying  out  from  their  graves  ; 
they  did  eat  the  dead  carrion,  happy 
when  they  could  find  them  ;  yea,  and 
one  another  soon  after,  inasmuch  as 
the  very  carcases  they  spared  not  to 
scrape  out  of  their  graves."  1 

As  Burke  said  of  the  devas- 
tation of  the  Carnatic,  "  all  the 
horrors  of  war  were  mercy  to 
this  new  havoc,"  and  the  horror 
was  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
the  authors  of  this  massacre 
and  desolation,  worthy  of  the 
hordes  who  followed  Alaric  or 
Attila,  were  Christian  soldiers 
in  the  Elizabethan  age  and  the 
contemporaries  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Though  the  rebellion  had  been 
crushed  in  blood  and  fire,  it  left 
behind  it  a  legacy  of  undying 
hatred  between  the  two  races, 
and  it  also  caused  the  Papal 
Nuncio  to  promulgate  the 
detestable  doctrine  that  no 
Catholic  could  without  sin  sub- 
mit to  a  heretic  sovereign  or 
bear  arms  against  the  faithful. 
Thereby  all  Irishmen  were  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance,  and 
loyalty  to  the  throne  became  a 
crime  against  their  religion. 

The  three  southern  provinces 
of  Ireland  had  been  crushed  to 
the  dust  and  the  power  of  the 
clans  hopelessly  broken  ;  but  in 
Ulster  the  Celtic  element  was 
still  strong,  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  another  abor- 
tive conspiracy  took  place, 
headed  by  Rory  O'Donnell,  Earl 


Spenser's  '  State  of  Ireland.'     Quoted  by  Lecky. 
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of  Tyroonnell,  and  Hugh  O'Neill, 
Earl  of  Tyrone.  The  earls  fled 
to  the  Continent.  A  Commis- 
sion, assisted  by  a  Counsel 
"learned  in  the  law," — prob- 
ably Sir  John  Davis, — indioted 
them  before  a  Grand  Jury, 
who  returned  a  true  bill  for 
high  treason  against  both 
earls ;  and  then  James,  act- 
ing on  the  advice  of  Bacon, 
decided  that  the  six  northern 
counties  should  be  escheated  to 
the  Crown,  and  that  a  fresh 
settlement  of  English  and 
Scotch  should  be  formed  in 
Ulster  (Antrim  and  Down  were 
already  occupied  by  Scotsmen — 
chiefly  western  Highlanders). 
Two  million  acres  were  thus 
escheated,  of  which  about  two- 
thirds,  consisting  of  peat-bogs 
and  forest,  were  handed  over 
to  the  native  Irish,  while  the 
remaining  half  million  acres — 
mostly  fertile  land — were  ap- 
portioned to  the  new  Planta- 
tion. At  first  the  scheme 
hung  fire,  for  the  colonists 
were  reluctant  to  settle  in  a 
wild  country,  where  the  glens 
and  groves  (it  was  said) 
swarmed  with  wolves,  and 
kernes  almost  as  savage  as 
the  wolves,  and  were  haunted 
by  fairies  and  banshees.  As 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester  (the 
Lord  Deputy)  put  it,  "  To  dis- 
plant  the  natives,  who  are  a 
warlike  people,  out  of  the 
greatest  part  of  six  whole 
counties,  is  not  a  work  for 
private  men  who  seek  a  present 
profit."  But  before  long  a 
steady  flow  of  colonists  set  in, 
mostly  of  a  highly  respectable 
olass — yeomen  and  farmers — 
both  Scotch  and  English — 
artificers  and  workmen  from 
VOL.  CXCIII. — NO.  MCLXVII. 


Ayrshire  and  Wigtown,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  adventurers  and 
speculators  in  search  of  a  new 
field  for  their  energies.  The 
merchants  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don thought  the  enterprise  a 
good  investment,  and  after 
sending  some  "  discreet  per- 
sons "  to  examine  and  report, 
they  received  large  grants  of 
land  in  Donegal  and  near  Derry, 
which  thus  became  known  in 
history  as  Londonderry. 

The  face  of  the  country  soon 
became  transformed  under  these 
hardy  and  energetic  colonists. 
The  marshes  were  drained, 
forests  were  cleared  away, 
quarries  of  slate  and  free- 
stone were  opened ;  walled 
towns  arose,  with  water-mills 
and  factories;  substantial  farm- 
steads took  the  place  of  the 
ruined  castles  of  the  chieftains 
and  the  mud -cabins  of  the 
native  Irish  ;  and  all  along 
the  shores  of  Lough  Erne  and 
Lough  Foyle  and  in  the  fertile 
valleys  of  Tyrone  and  Armagh 
harnlets  sprang  up  with  an 
unmistakable  air  of  comfort 
and  prosperity.  There,  too, 
might  be  seen  the  plain  stone 
chapels,  where  Sunday  after 
Sunday  the  Presbyterians  held 
their  simple  and  austere  ser- 
vices— unlike  the  garish  ritual 
of  their  Roman  Catholic  neigh- 
bours, —  that  unaffected  and 
earnest  worship  which  touched 
even  the  graceless  heart  of 
Burns : — 

"  Compared     with     this,     how    poor 

Religion's  pride, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  method   and  of 

art, 
When   men   display    to   congregations 

wide 

Devotion's   every   grace,  except   the 
heart ! 

C 
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The  Power  incensed  the  pageant  will 

desert, 
The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal 

stole  ; 
But,     haply     in     some      cottage     far 

apart 
Will  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language 

of  the  soul, 
And  in  His  Book  of  Life  the  inmates 

poor  enrol."  x 

The  statute  which  legal- 
ised the  Settlement  of  Ulster 
breathes  the  very  spirit  of  peace 
and  goodwill.  There  was  to  be 
oblivion  for  past  offences,  "so 
that  all  the  natives  and  in- 
habitants of  the  kingdom, 
without  difference  or  distinc- 
tion, are  taken  into  His 
Majesty's  protection,  and  are 
taken  under  one  law,  .  .  .  giv- 
ing them  free  liberty  to  com- 
merce and  match  together,  so 
that  they  may  grow  into  one 
nation,  and  there  may  be  an 
utter  oblivion  and  extinguish- 
ment of  all  former  differences 
and  disorders  between  them." 

The  wording  of  this  statute 
is  the  keynote  of  a  wise  and 
generous  policy,  and  it  seemed, 
indeed,  as  if  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  prosperity  had  dawned  in 
Ireland.  For  the  first  twenty 
years  the  new  Settlement 
flourished  exceedingly.  The 
natural  wealth  of  Ulster  had 
been  developed  by  the  colonists. 
There  were  abundant  harvests, 
countless  herds  and  flocks,  a 
large  export  trade  in  home 
produce — timber,  wool,  cattle, 
and  salt  meat  and  butter, — 
and,  a  sure  sign  of  material 
progress,  the  population  had 
increased  from  half  a  million 
to  a  million  and  a  half,  of  whom 


a  third  were  Protestants.  But 
these  Protestants  were  still  like 
an  armed  garrison  in  a  hostile 
land.  "From  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  Colony,  the  old 
distinctions  of  native  Irish  and 
degenerate  English,  of  English 
of  blood  and  English  of  birth, 
were  lost  and  forgotten.  All 
rallied  to  the  banner  of  the 
Popish  faith,  and  looked  upon 
the  new  Protestant  settlers  as 
the  common  aggressor  and 
enemy."2 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  resent- 
ment of  the  dispossessed  owners 
of  estates  and  the  ever-present 
hostility  of  the  Catholic  priests, 
all  might  have  gone  well  with 
Ulster  if,  in  an  evil  hour  for 
Ireland,  Wentworth  (better 
known  as  the  Earl  of  Strafford) 
had  not  been  appointed  Lord- 
Deputy  in  1633.  Great  and  able 
statesman  as  he  undoubtedly 
was,  his  policy  accentuated  the 
disunion  between  the  two  classes 
whom  he  should  have  done  his 
best  to  reconcile.  The  Cath- 
olics still  owned  two-thirds  of 
Ireland,  and  outnumbered  the 
Protestants  by  five  to  one. 
The  Penal  Laws  against  them 
had  practically  remained  a 
dead  letter  in  the  Statute 
Book.  Priests  and  monas- 
teries had  multiplied,  and  Mass 
was  celebrated  without  any 
regard  for  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. While  the  Catholics 
were  united,  the  Protestants 
were  divided  into  two  rival 
and  hostile  sects,  Episcopalians 
and  Nonconformists.  Strafford 
himself  was  almost  as  strong 
an  Episcopalian  as  Laud,  and, 


1  "The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  Stanza  17. 

2  Lord  Clare's  Speech  on  the  Union,  1800,  p.  13. 
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by  what  seems  to  us  now  an 
act  of  political  insanity,  he 
required  the  Presbyterians  in 
Ulster  to  abjure  the  Covenant, 
or  in  default  to  be  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason.  They 
stubbornly  refused,  whereupon 
the  Viceroy  levied  an  army 
recruited  from  the  discon- 
tented Catholics  and  the  most 
dangerous  classes  in  Ireland 
to  enforce  obedience.  But  he 
had  gone  a  step  too  far.  He 
was  recalled  to  England,  and 
an  Ulster  Presbyterian,  Sir 
John  Clot  worthy,  joined  Pym 
in  demanding  that  the  late 
Viceroy  should  be  impeached 
on  the  ground  of  having  raised 
an  Irish  army  to  crush  the 
liberties  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  members  of  the  Settle- 
ment. Str afford  was  executed 
on  Tower  Hill  in  1641. 

But  the  results  of  his  disas- 
trous policy  did  not,  unfortu- 
nately, die  with  him.  "  The  evil 
that  men  " — especially  states- 
men —  "  do,  lives  after  them." 
He  had  left  behind  him  a 
legacy  of  hatred  and  mistrust 
between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants that  soon  found  vent  in 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
rebellions  known  in  history. 
The  native  Irish  had  been 
exasperated  by  Strafford's  in- 
quisitions and  the  threatened 
forfeiture  of  their  estates ;  they 
were  further  irritated  by  the 
presence  of  a  heretic  Church 
in  their  midst,  and  they  de- 
termined once  for  all  to  shake 
off  the  English  yoke  and  drive 
the  Protestants  into  the  sea. 
The  clansmen  rose  under  their 
old  chieftains ;  the  priests  pro- 


claimed a  new  crusade;  and 
on  October  23  a  vast  mob  of 
savage  "rapparees"  and  dis- 
banded soldiers  was  let  loose 
on  the  defenceless  colonists  of 
Ulster.  Catholic  writers  have 
called  the  rebellion  of  1641  a 
holy  war,  and  have  endeav- 
oured to  palliate  and  explain 
away  the  horrors  which  ac- 
companied it ;  but  unfortu- 
nately there  are  forty  volumes 
of  depositions  made  by  eye- 
witnesses preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  these  are  too 
minute  and  circumstantial  to 
be  disproved.  Even  Mr  Lecky, 
in  his  sober  and  guarded  style, 
admits  this  much :  "  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  rebellion  in 
Ulster  was  extremely  horrible 
and  was  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  atrocious 
murders,  .  .  .  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  many  oases  the 
murders  were  accompanied  by 
circumstances  of  atrocious  bar- 
barity," l  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
second  Massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, and,  like  the  first, 
it  was  blessed  by  the  Pope  of 
the  day.  The  cruelties  inflicted 
on  thousands  of  wretched  vic- 
tims, whose  only  crime  was 
their  adherence  to  the  Protest- 
ant faith,  are  almost  incredible. 
Alva  and  Torquemada  could 
have  done  no  worse.  Women 
and  children,  stripped  of  every 
rag  of  clothing,  were  turned 
out  to  perish  in  the  snow. 

"Savage  creatures  of  both  sexes, 
yelping  in  chorus  and  brandishing 
their  spears ;  boys  practising  their 
young  hands  in  stabbing  and  tortur- 
ing the  English  children, — these  were 


Lecky 'a  '  History  of  Ireland,'  i.  70  (cabinet  edition). 
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the  scenes  that  were  witnessed  daily 
in  all  parts  of  Ulster.  The  fury 
extended  even  to  the  farm  stock,  and 
sheep  and  oxen  were  slaughtered,  not 
for  food,  but  in  the  blindness  of  rage. 
.  .  .  Those  who  died  first  were  never 
buried,  but  left  to  be  devoured  by 
dogs,  and  rats,  and  swine.  Some 
were  driven  into  rivers  and  drowned, 
some  hanged,  some  mutilated,  some 
ripped  with  knives.  .  .  .  The  insurg- 
ents swore  in  their  madness  they 
would  not  leave  English  man,  woman, 
or  child  alive  in  Ireland.  They  flung 
babies  into  boiling  pots  or  tossed 
them  into  the  ditches  to  the  pigs. 
They  put  out  grown  men's  eyes, 
turned  them  adrift  to  wander,  and 
starved  them  to  death.  Two  cowboys 
boasted  of  having  murdered  thirty 
women  and  children,  and  a  lad  was 
heard  swearing  that  his  arm  was  so 
tired  with  killing  that  he  could  not 
lift  his  hand  above  his  head."1 

The  walled  towns,  such  as 
Dublin  and  Londonderry,  were 
crowded  with  thousands  of 
miserable  fugitives,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  suffering. 
Most  of  these  forlorn  wretches 
died  of  privation  and  exposure. 
The  Dublin  churchyards  could 
not  contain  the  multitude  of 
dead  bodies,  and  two  large 
fields  had  to  be  used  as  ceme- 
teries ;  while  at  Coleraine,  to 
add  to  the  horror,  a  pestilence 
carried  away  6000  in  four 
months.  At  last  the  Protest- 
ants turned  upon  their  perse- 
cutors. The  expelled  colonists 
from  Ulster  were  drilled  and 
armed ;  a  Scotch  regiment 
arrived  to  recover  and  protect 
Ulster  itself ;  and  a  war  of 
vengeance  and  reprisal,  which 
lasted  for  seven  years,  was 
carried  on  with  such  ferocity 
on  both  sides  that,  from  first 
to  last,  500,000  persons  —  a 
third  of  the  population — 


perished   by  sword,  famine,   or 
pestilence. 

But  the  day  of  reckoning 
was  at  hand.  In  1649  the 
Civil  War  in  England  was 
practically  over,  and  the  Long 
Parliament  was  free  to  attend 
to  Ireland.  On  the  fifteenth 
of  August  Cromwell  himself 
lauded  at  Dublin,  and  at  once 
marched  upon  Drogheda,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Catholic 
rebels.  On  their  refusal  to 
surrender,  the  fortress  was 
stormed,  and  every  man  found 
in  arms  was  put  to  the  sword. 
Wexford,  which  had  recently 
been  the  scene  of  some  pecu- 
liarly atrocious  outrages  on 
the  Protestants,  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  no  quarter  was 
given  to  the  insurgents.  It 
was  a  sharp  and  salutary 
lesson. 

"I  am  persuaded,"  wrote  Crom- 
well, "  that  this  is  a  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  those  barbarous 
wretches  who  have  imbrued  their 
hands  in  so  much  innocent  blood,  and 
that  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  for  the  future,  which 
are  the  satisfactory  grounds  for  such 
actions,  which  otherwise  could  not 
but  work  remorse  and  regret." 

Severity  is  often  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise.  A  long  and 
desultory  war,  with  its  at- 
tendant horrors,  was  pre- 
vented, for  Cromwell's  stern 
measures  of  reprisal  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Irish.  The  neck  of  the  rebel- 
lion was  effectually  broken, 
and  there  was  little  further 
bloodshed.  Sir  Arthur  Coote 
finished  the  work  begun  by 
Cromwell.  Some  rebels  in  the 


1  Froude's  'Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  i.  107,  108. 
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north  were  dispersed  at  Col- 
eraine;  the  Bishop  of  Clogher 
— one  of  the  apostles  of  murder 
— was  hanged,  and  his  head 
fixed  on  the  gates  of  London- 
derry ;  while  the  remnant  of 
the  Ulster  banditti  were  tried 
before  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice at  Kilkenny,  and  two 
hundred  of  them,  including  the 
ringleader,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill, 
suffered  the  fate  of  traitors. 
And  at  last  Ireland  was  at 
peace. 

Forfeitures  and  confiscations 
were  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  rebellion.  The  Irish  land- 
lords and  their  clan  system  had 
become  intolerable.  They  had 
abused  their  influence  and 
caused  incalculable  misery  and 
devastation.  Cromwell  therefore 
determined  to  plant  a  vast  mili- 
tary colony  in  the  two  centre 
provinces ;  and  there  the  troops 
"settled  down,  regiment  by 
regiment,  troop  by  troop,  and 
company  by  company,  almost 
on  the  lands  they  had  con- 
quered." Connaught  was  to 
be  made  a  second  Wales,  where 
the  native  Irish  (some  700,000) 
were  to  bo  relegated  beyond  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Shannon ; 
while  the  "Swordsmen,"  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  rebellion,  had  to  choose 
between  Connaught  and  exile. 
The  priests  were  declared  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  at  once 
deported.  It  was  ordained  by 
Act  of  Parliament  that  a  special 
form  of  service  should  be  cele- 
brated on  October  23rd,  "  in 
perpetual  memory  of  a  con- 


spiracy so  inhuman  and  cruel 
as  the  like  was  never  heard  of 
in  any  age  or  kingdom." 

Naturally,  the  masterful 
policy  of  the  Lord  Protector 
has  not  found  much  favour 
among  Irish  Nationalists,  and 
to  this  day  a  common  impreca- 
tion among  the  peasantry  is, 
"The  curse  of  Cromwell  on 
you ! "  But,  judging  by  its 
fruits,  no  wiser  or  more  bene- 
ficent scheme  could  have  been 
devised,  and  the  ten  years 
during  which  the  Protectorate 
lasted  were  the  most  peaceful 
and  prosperous  that  this  long- 
suffering  country  had  ever 
known.  In  spite  of  the  raids 
of  "Tories"  and  "Rapparees," 
the  new  colonists  built  houses, 
planted  and  tilled  the  land, 
and  rapidly  effaced  the  traces 
of  war  and  devastation.1  Trade 
also  revived,  and  in  Ulster 
especially,  when  the  restric- 
tions had  been  taken  off  the 
woollen  trade,  mills  and  fac- 
tories were  soon  as  busily  em- 
ployed as  of  old.  So  rapidly 
had  the  commercial  wealth  of 
the  country  increased,  that,  on 
the  accession  of  Charles  II., 
Ireland,  after  defraying  all  her 
own  expenses,  was  able  to 
contribute  £30,000  as  a  per- 
manent revenue  to  the  royal 
exchequer. 

During  the  ten  years  of 
Cromwell's  Protectorate,  Ire- 
land had  formed  an  integral 
part  of  the  Empire,  under 
English  laws,  sharing  English 
rights  and  privileges,  and 
largely  peopled  by  English 


1  "  A  great  portion  of  the  opulence  and  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
at  this  day  centres  in  the  descendants  of  this  motley  group  of  English 
Adventurers." — Lord  Clare's  Speech  on  the  Union  in  1800. 
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colonists.  But  at  the  Restor- 
ation this  union  was  dissolved, 
the  Irish  Parliament  and  the 
Irish  Church  were  restored, 
and  by  two  Acts  of  Settlement 
more  than  half  the  lands  ac- 
quired by  Cromwell's  soldiers 
were  handed  back  to  the  Cath- 
olic lords  of  the  Pale  and  other 
dispossessed  landlords  who  had 
not  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641.  In  fact,  the 
bad  old  system  was  revived, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils  of 
disunion,  discontent,  and  un- 
rest. The  only  two  things 
needed  by  Ireland  to  become 
rich  and  prosperous  were 
domestic  peace  and  toleration, 
and  these  two  things  appar- 
ently were  to  be  for  ever  denied 
to  her.  No  sooner  had  the 
Anglican  bishops — "  the  hybrid 
successors  of  Saint  Patrick " 
— been  reinstated  than  they 
began  a  relentless  persecution 
of  their  Nonconformist  neigh- 
bours. A  stringent  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  passed  by 
which  no  minister,  unless  pre- 
viously ordained  by  a  bishop, 
was  allowed  to  teach  in  a 
school,  or  preach  in  a  chapel, 
or  administer  the  Sacraments. 
He  was  further  required  to 
abjure  the  League  and  Cove- 
nant, on  pain  of  imprisonment. 
Sixty  out  of  the  seventy  Pres- 
byterian ministers  in  Ulster 
refused  to  "conform,"  and  were 
ejected  from  their  livings. 
Numbers  of  farmers  sold  their 
holdings  and  sailed  for  New 
England,  and  thus  began  that 


steady  emigration  of  Protest- 
ants which  continued  for  a 
century,  and  robbed  Ireland  of 
the  very  men  of  mettle  and 
substance  among  the  Ulster 
colonists  whom  England  should 
have  done  her  best  to  keep  at 
home. 

Looking  at  all  the  facts  of 
the  case,  it  seems  to  us  astonish- 
ing that  these  Anglican  bishops, 
amongst  whom  the  author  of 
'  The  Golden  Grove  '  was  con- 
spicuous, should  not  have 
shown  more  worldly  wisdom — 
to  say  nothing  of  Christian 
charity.  Was  the  position  of 
the  Anglican  Church  in  Ire- 
land so  secure  that  they  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  them- 
selves from  sectarian  animosity  ? 
Had  these  bishops  no  thought 
for  what  the  future  might 
bring  forth  in  their  own  case  ? 
Was  their  establishment  to  last 
for  ever?  One  is  reminded  of 
the  gipsy's  prophecy  to  the 
laird  of  Ellangowan :  "  This 
day  have  ye  quenched  seven 
smoking  hearths; — see  if  the 
fire  in  your  ain  parlour  burn 
the  blyther  for  that ;  ye  have 
riven  the  thack  off  seven 
cottar-houses  ;  —  look  if  your 
ain  roof-tree  stand  the  faster."  l 
History  shows  us  that  sooner  or 
later  persecution  reacts  upon 
the  persecutors ;  and  when  the 
Irish  Church  met  its  doom  in 
1868,  it  only  suffered  the  wrong 
and  spoliation  inflicted  by  its 
own  bishops  on  a  Christian  com- 
munity two  centuries  before. 

Not  only  was  their  religion 


1  'Guy  Mannering,'  chap.  viii.  This  quotation  was  actually  used  by  the  then 
Earl  of  Derby  in  the  debate  on  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  but 
was  of  course  applied  by  him  to  the  English  Churchmen  who  voted  with  Mr 
Gladstone. 
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proscribed,  but  the  trade  of 
the  Protestants  was  seriously 
threatened  by  the  unwise  legis- 
lation of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. Had  Ulster  been  left 
to  itself,  a  large  industrial 
middle  class  would  have  sprung 
up  and  proved  the  best  of  all 
guarantees  for  future  order 
and  stability.  The  natural 
resources  of  the  province — and 
indeed  of  Ireland  generally — 
were  abundant.  The  countless 
flocks  on  the  limestone  ranges 
produced  a  wool  which  was 
in  great  demand  by  foreign 
weavers  for  improving  the 
quality  and  texture  of  their 
cloth  ;  but  this  trade  was 
paralysed  by  the  Navigation 
Act  of  1663,  which  actually 
forbade  the  Irish  to  use  their 
own  vessels,  and  every  article, 
whether  exported  or  imported, 
had  to  be  reshipped  in  English 
merchantmen.  The  pretext  for 
this  preposterous  interference 
with  local  industry  was  that 
Ireland  was  under-selling  Eng- 
land in  the  markets  of  the 
world  !  And  on  this  absurd 
pretext,  the  lucrative  trade 
with  New  England  was  par- 
alysed ;  the  cattle  trade  with 
Bristol  and  Liverpool  was  pro- 
hibited— in  fact,  no  live-stock 
could  be  exported  at  all ;  and 
even  provisions,  such  as  salt 
beef,  butter,  and  eggs,  were 
interdicted  from  leaving  the 
country.  Native  industry,  com- 
mercial enterprise,  the  legit- 
imate fruits  of  capital  and 
labour,  all  that  might  have 
made  Ireland  a  rich  and  pros- 
perous country,  was  deliber- 
ately checked  and  blighted  by 
the  insane  policy  of  the  English 
government. 


Nor  was  this  all.  There  was 
another  cause  of  grave  anxiety 
to  the  Protestants.  While  their 
own  religion  had  been  banned 
and  proscribed,  the  Catholics 
had  enjoyed  immunity  from 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Their 
hierarchy  had  revived ;  their 
priests  openly  celebrated  Mass ; 
their  schools  and  convents 
multiplied,  —  in  fact,  under 
Charles  II.,  who  was  himself 
a  Papist  at  heart,  the  Koman 
Catholics  had  practically  re- 
gained the  position  they  occu- 
pied before  the  Rebellion  of 
1641.  Under  James  II.  their 
ascendancy  was  naturally  in- 
creased, and  Tyrconnell  (other- 
wise known  as  "lying  Dick 
Talbot "),  who  had  succeeded 
Clarendon  as  Viceroy,  did  his 
utmost  to  expel  the  Protestants 
from  every  post  of  honour  and 
trust,  and  to  convert  Ireland 
into  a  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
vince. He  was  assisted  in  this 
work  by  two  unscrupulous 
lawyers — creatures  of  his  own 
appointment,  —  the  Chancellor, 
Fitton,  and  the  Chief  Baron, 
Rice,  who  boasted  that  he  could 
drive  a  coach  and  six  through 
any  Act  of  Settlement.  The 
prescriptive  rights  of  the  Pro- 
testant landowners,  after  more 
than  twenty  years  of  undis- 
puted occupancy,  were  ignored ; 
they  were  attainted  of  treason 
and  their  estates  transferred  to 
the  Catholics :  even  in  the  case 
of  those  who  kept  their  lands, 
their  tenants  were  forbidden  to 
pay  their  rents ;  their  names 
were  struck  off  the  lists  of 
judges  and  sheriffs ;  they  were 
deprived  of  all  weapons  of  self- 
defence, — swords  and  muskets, 
even  their  horses,  were  taken 
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from  them  ;  the  local  militia, 
which  might  have  protected 
them,  was  disarmed  and  dis- 
banded, and  Tyrconnell's  sol- 
diers, a  savage  mob  of  outlaws 
and  bandits,  were  allowed  to 
live  at  free  quarters  in  the 
farms  of  the  Ulster  Protestants. 
Such  was  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  the  men  of  whom  Clar- 
eudon,  that  humane  and  en- 
lightened Viceroy,  wrote  to 
King  James:  "Never  in  my 
life  have  I  met  with  people 
fuller  of  duty  to  your  majesty, 
nor  more  desirous  of  opportun- 
ity to  manifest  their  loyalty." 

Then  followed  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  the  flight  of  James  II., 
and  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  The  Irish  Catholics 
probably  cared  as  little  for  the 
King  as  for  the  Prince,  but 
they  thought  it  an  excellent 
time  for  renewing  their  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants, 
whom  they  had  done  their  best 
to  disarm.  The  preaching 
friars  went  about  their  old  and 
congenial  work  of  urging  their 
congregations  to  destroy  the 
heretics,  root  and  branch ; 
knives  and  pikes  were  distri- 
buted among  the  peasantry ; 
farm  -  houses  were  attacked  ; 
live-stock  maimed  or  carried 
off;  granaries  were  burnt ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  horrors  and 
devastation  of  1641  were  to  be 
repeated.  But  this  time  the 
Protestants  were  prepared  for 
the  attack.  Timid  settlers  had 
already  left  the  country ;  but 
the  more  resolute  among  the 
gentry  and  yeomen  armed  their 
servants  as  well  as  they  were 
able,  barricaded  their  houses, 


and  —  as  in  the  case  of  Sir 
William  Petty's  little  colony  at 
Kenmare — stoutly  repelled  the 
marauders.  But  it  was  in  the 
north  —  in  Ulster  itself  —  that 
the  spirit  of  resistance  was  the 
strongest.  The  Protestants 
had  mustered  together  in  the 
towns  for  mutual  protection. 
At  Enniskillen  a  small  force 
of  Protestant  yeomen  and 
farmers  thrice  drove  back  Tyr- 
connell's dragoons  and  the 
Irish  troops  in  utter  rout, 
then  carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country,  harried  Louth 
and  Cavan,  stormed  the  Castle 
of  Ballincarrig,  forced  the  gar- 
rison of  Belturbet  to  surrender, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to 
their  island  home,  carrying 
back  with  them  a  vast  number 
of  sheep  and  oxen  and  an  im- 
mense store  of  provisions. 

Meanwhile  Londonderry  it- 
self was  invested  by  the  Earl 
of  Antrim  with  an  army  of 
25,000,  and  "there  at  length, 
on  the  verge  of  the  ocean, 
hunted  to  the  last  asylum,  and 
baited  into  a  mood  in  which 
men  may  be  destroyed  but  not 
easily  subjugated,  the  imperial 
race  turned  desperately  to 
bay."1  The  citizens  knew  by 
bitter  experience  what  their 
fate  would  be  at  the  hands  of 
the  savage  outlaws  in  Antrim's 
army  and  from  an  inhuman 
commander  like  Rosen ;  and 
they  knew  also  what  the 
tender  mercies  of  James  II. 
were  likely  to  be,  from 
their  memory  of  the  "  Bloody 
Assizes "  and  the  "  Killing 
Time"  in  the  Highlands  two 
years  previously,  when  their 


Macaulay,  iii.  163. 
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friends  and  kinsmen  among 
the  Cameronians  were  hunted 
to  death.  Their  governor, 
Lundy,  proved  a  traitor  and 
a  coward ;  but  some  Scottish 
apprentices  shut  the  town 
gates  in  the  face  of  the  Irish 
troops,  and  then  began  one  of 
the  most  famous  sieges  in  his- 
tory. Though  30,000  Prot- 
estants were  crowded  within 
the  walls,  the  actual  number 
of  fighting  men  was  only  7000 
— but  (says  Macaulay)  "  the 
whole  world  could  not  have 
furnished  seven  thousand  men 
better  qualified  to  meet  a  ter- 
rible emergency  with  clear 
judgment,  dauntless  valour, 
and  stubborn  patience."  They 
were  one  and  all  sturdy  Prot- 
estants, but  their  Protestant- 
ism was  not  (as  Maoaulay 
states)  "tinged  with  Puritan- 
ism," but  with  Calvinism  of 
the  sternest  and  severest  type, 
— the  type  in  which  the  souls 
of  heroes  and  martyrs  are  cast. 
With  them  religion  was  the 
dominant  and  ever  -  present 
factor  of  their  lives,  and  their 
religious  fervour  was  blended 
with  a  fatalism  which  pro- 
duced an  absolute  indifference 
to  danger  and  suffering. 
Walker  himself  —  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  defence,  —  whose 
earnest  eloquence  inspired  the 
famine  -  stricken  garrison  in 
their  darkest  hour,  was  an 
Episcopalian  divine ;  but  the 
common  peril  had  annulled 
all  distinctions  of  creeds,  and 
Anglicans  and  Calvinists  joined 
alike  in  the  daily  service  and 
fervent  prayers  offered  up  in 
the  cathedral.  For  a  hundred 
days  this  heroic  little  garri- 
son— with  inadequate  weapons 


of  defence,  with  crumbling 
walls,  and  with  their  ranks 
daily  reduced  by  famine  or 
disease  or  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
— stubbornly  repulsed  every 
attack  made  by  an  army  of 
trained  soldiers  three  times 
their  own  number.  Then,  at 
last,  at  sunset  on  the  memor- 
able 30th  of  July,  three  ships 
of  the  squadron  which  for 
weeks  had  tantalised  them 
with  hopes  of  deliverance 
sailed  up  the  river  before  a 
north-west  wind,  shattered  the 
boom  which  guarded  the  en- 
trance, and  landed  a  huge 
store  of  provisions  for  "the 
lean  and  ghastly  multitude" 
who  thronged  the  quays. 

The  lapse  of  time  has  in  no- 
way dimmed  the  lustre  of  that 
heroic  defence,  and  even  now 
few  can  read  without  emotion 
those  dramatic  episodes,  nar- 
rated by  Macaulay,  which  stir 
the  heart  like  a  trumpet.  The 
memory  of  the  great  siege  is 
still  kept  fresh  among  the 
citizens  of  the  "  Virgin  City  " 
by  celebrations  of  the  anniver- 
saries of  the  first  closing  of  the 
gates  and  the  final  raising  of 
the  siege.  The  old  walls  and 

o 

the  bastions,  with  their  rusty 
culverines,  are  still  preserved 
intact  ;  and  a  lofty  pillar,  with 
a  statue  of  Walker  on  its  sum- 
mit, dominates  the  town  and 
harbour. 

On  the  same  day  as  that  on 
which  the  Mount  joy  broke  the 
boom  at  Londonderry,  3000 
Enniskilleners,  led  by  Colonel 
Wolseley — a  Yorkshire  Protest- 
ant, —  utterly  routed  a  vastly 
superior  force  of  Irish  at  New- 
ton Butler.  The  Irish  dragoons 
fled  without  striking  a  blow  ; 
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and  the  Irish  foot  flung  down 
their  pikes,  "  bawling  out 
'  quarter '  and  '  murder.' '  But 
no  quarter  was  given.  Fifteen 
hundred  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  five  hundred  more  perished 
in  the  waters  of  Lough  Erne. 
Then  Charlemont  —  the  last 
important  fortress  held  by  the 
Irish — surrendered  to  the  vet- 
eran, Schomberg,  and  the  de- 
liverance of  Ulster  was  com- 
plete. To  adapt  the  words 
used  by  William  Pitt,  in  his  last 
speech  at  the  Mansion  House, 
"  Ulster  had  saved  herself  by 
her  exertions  and  had  saved 
England  by  her  example." 

Londonderry  had  indeed  de- 
served the  letter  of  thanks 
personally  addressed  by  King 
William  to  "  the  brave  and 
trusty  citizens  of  his  good  city," 
and  the  debt  of  England  to 
that  heroic  little  garrison  was 
incalculable.  Had  it  submitted 
to  the  Irish  or  made  terms  with 
James,  France,  which  had  long 
been  hesitating,  would  have 
acted  decisively  and  cast  her 
whole  weight  in  the  balance 
against  this  country.  In  the 
following  year  (1690)  King 
William's  old  antagonist,  Lux- 
embourg, routed  a  Dutch  army 
at  Fleurus ;  while  the  French 
admiral,  Tourville,  scattered 
the  English  fleet  off  Beachy 
Head,  and  if  he  had  possessed 
the  spirit  of  De  Kuyter, 
might  have  sailed  up  the 
Thames  and  taken  London. 
How  real  and  deadly  the 
menace  of  a  French  invasion 
was  at  this  time,  and  how  deep 
was  the  gloom  and  conster- 
nation in  our  capital,  may  be 
read  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay. 


If  Londonderry  had  fallen, 
Louis  XIV.  would  have  un- 
doubtedly landed  a  French 
army  on  the  unprotected  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  that  island — 
for  the  time  at  anyrate — would 
have  been  lost  to  England.  If 
it  were  ever  recovered,  it  could 
only  have  been  by  reconquest, 
and  that  at  a  vast  expenditure 
of  money  and  loss  of  life.  There 
was  besides  the  additional  dan- 
ger of  a  civil  war  in  England, 
for  William's  position  there 
was  by  no  means  secure,  and 
on  a  little  encouragement  the 
Jacobites  would  have  risen  in 
arms  against  him.  From  this 
appalling  catastrophe  England 
was  saved  by  the  valour  and 
patriotism  of  Londonderry  and 
Enniskillen. 

Ulster  was  saved,  but  the 
other  provinces  had  still  to  be 
reconquered,  and  in  June  1690 
William  himself  landed  at  Car- 
rickfergus,  and  from  thence 
marched  to  Belfast  —  then  a 
small  town  of  some  three 
hundred  houses, — where  the 
"  Protestant  King  "  received  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  Thence 
he  marched  southwards  through 
a  desolate  and  wasted  country 
to  the  river  Boyne,  a  little 
above  Drogheda,  and  found 
James  and  his  Irish  forces 
encamped  on  the  opposite 
bank.  On  the  first  of  July — a 
day  ever  since  held  sacred  by 
wearers  of  the  orange  cockade 
— was  fought  the  battle  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Ireland. 
Conspicuous  among  the  soldiers 
"of  many  nations  and  many 
languages,"  who  composed  Wil- 
liam's army,  were  the  men  of 
Ulster. 
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"  All  the  boldest  spirits  of  the  un- 
conquerable colony  had  repaired  to 
William's  camp.  Wichelburne  was 
there  with  the  stubborn  defenders  of 
Londonderry,  and  Wolseley  with  the 
warriors  who  had  raised  the  unanim- 
ous shout  of  '  Advance '  on  the  day  of 
Newton  Butler.  Sir  Albert  Cunyng- 
ham  had  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lough  Erne  a  gallant 
regiment  of  dragoons,  which  still 
glories  in  the  name  of  Enniskillen, 
and  which  has  proved  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  that  it  has  not  degener- 
ated since  the  day  of  the  Boyne."  1 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the 
battle  here.  The  French 
cavalry  made  a  stout  resist- 
ance ;  the  Irish  at  the  first 
attack  fled  in  a  disgraceful 
panic,  whole  regiments  throw- 
ing away  their  arms  and  rush- 
ing off  the  field  in  disorder 
without  striking  a  blow  ;  while 
James  himself,  who  had  looked 
on  in  security  from  the  hill  of 
Dunore,  lost  whatever  courage 
he  might  once  have  had,  set 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped 
off  to  Dublin. 

The  Irish  troops  soon  re- 
trieved their  character  by  their 
gallant  defence  of  Limerick,  and 
by  their  equally  gallant  resist- 
ance at  Aghrim  in  1691 — the 
last  battle  in  the  war, — where 
they  left  7000  of  their  number 
dead  upon  the  field.  Galway 
and  Limerick  surrendered  short- 
ly afterwards,  and  the  recon- 
quest  of  Ireland  was  completed. 
It  had  cost  the  English  tax- 
payer no  less  than  £9,000,000. 
The  terms  of  capitulation 
— known  as  the  Articles  of 
Limerick — were  singularly  fav- 
ourable to  the  Irish.  "King 


William,"  wrote  Sir  Charles 
Wogan,  "  was  touched  by  the 
fate  of  a  gallant  nation,  which 
had  made  itself  a  victim  to 
French  promises."  There  was 
to  be  a  general  amnesty  and 
oblivion  of  past  offences,  tolera- 
tion in  matters  of  religion,  and 
the  Catholic  landowners  were 
to  be  left  in  possession  of  their 
estates. 

Fairer   terms    could   hardly 
have    been     offered,   and    had 
they  been    accepted    and   car- 
ried   out   in    the    same   spirit, 
there     was     again     a     chance 
of   union    and     prosperity     in 
this     unhappy     island.       But 
the      Irish      nation      was     in 
fact  "impossible."     They  could 
neither     effectually     vindicate 
their  liberty  by  force  of  arms, 
nor  could  they  accept  the  well- 
meant  offers   of    a    conqueror. 
They  resented   and    declaimed 
against  the  severity  of  Crom- 
well, and  now  they  despised  the 
leniency     of     King     William. 
The      Catholic      bishops      and 
priests,    who     had     instigated 
every  rebellion  since  the  days 
of   Strongbow,    and   who   had 
been   unwisely  tolerated    since 
Elizabeth's  reign,  were  soon  at 
their  old  work  of  sowing  the 
seeds  of  treason   and    disaffec- 
tion.    William's  wisest  policy, 
as    Froude    has    pointed    out, 
would  have  been  to  expel  the 
Catholics   as   Louis  XIV.  had 
expelled  the  Huguenots.   In  any 
case,    their    hierarchy    should 
have      been     suppressed     and 
stringent  laws  passed  against 
the      importation     of     foreign 


1  Macaulay's  History,  iii.  623.     The  Enniskillens  formed  part  of  the  "  Union 
Brigade,1'  and  were  engaged  at  Waterloo  and  Balaclava. 
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priests.1  "  The  utmost  stretch 
of  toleration  cannot  reach  to 
the  endurance  of  a  belief 
which  makes  rebellion  a  duty 
and  teaches  temporal  obedience 
to  some  other  sovereign  as  an 
article  of  faith.  No  govern- 
ment need  keep  terms  with 
such  a  creed  when  there  is 
power  to  abolish  it."2  The 
real  "  Upas  Tree "  of  Ireland 
has  been  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  which  overshadowed 
the  land  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

William  III.  was  undoubtedly 
anxious  to  protect  and  reward 
his  loyal  subjects  in  Ulster. 
He  had  endowed  the  Presby- 
terians with  £1200  a  year — 
by  no  means  a  princely  sum — 
chargeable  on  the  Customs  of 
Belfast.  But  this  royal  bounty 
—  the  regium  donum  —  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  Prelates 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  always 
hostile  to  their  Nonconformist 
brethren.  These  Anglicans  of 
the  Establishment  did  not  re- 
present more  than  a  third  of 
the  Protestants  in  Ireland ; 
they  were  Jacobites  at  heart, 
and  had  been  praying  for  King 
James  while  the  Presbyterians 
had  been  holding  out  against 
him  at  Londonderry.  Their 
own  Church  was  in  a  lax  and 
scandalous  condition.  Gross 
abuses  prevailed  in  it — simony, 
plurality  of  livings,  non  -  resi- 
dence, and  an  utter  neglect  of 
all  spiritual  duties.  One  bishop 
had  been  absent  from  his 
diocese  for  eight  years,  and 
openly  sold  all  his  preferments  ; 
while  some  of  the  clergy  held 


groups  of  four  or  five  discon- 
nected parishes,  which  thought 
themselves  lucky  if  they  got  a 
single  service  every  fifth  Sun- 
day. And  it  was  these  Lao- 
dicean divines  who  united  with 
the  High  Church  Protestant 
landowners  in  obstinately  re- 
sisting the  proposal  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Toleration  Act 
— already  granted  to  English 
Nonconformists — to  the  earn- 
est and  hard-working  ministers 
of  Ulster.  In  that  province,  the 
very  men  who  had  saved  Ire- 
land were  denounced  by  the 
Anglican  priesthood  as  rebels 
and  Covenanters ;  they  were 
not  only  branded  as  heretics 
along  with  the  Papists,  but 
they  were  excluded  from  the 
magistracy  and  from  all  civil 
appointments  above  that  of  a 
parish  constable;  their  names 
were  struck  off  the  Corporations 
of  the  towns  which  they  had 
themselves  created;  their  schools 
were  closed  and  they  were  for- 
bidden to  educate  their  children 
in  their  own  form  of  worship  ; 
the  marriages  celebrated  in 
their  chapels  were  pronounced 
illegal,  and — as  a  climax  of 
absurdity  —  we  are  told  that 
"  many  persons  of  undoubted 
reputation  were  prosecuted  in 
the  Bishops'  Court  for  cohabit- 
ing with  their  own  wives " ! 
Could  human  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance go  further  than  this  ? 
Is  it  surprising  that  being  thus 
robbed,  thwarted,  proscribed, 
outraged,  and  insulted  at  every 
turn,  both  by  the  Anglican 
bishops  and  the  English  Gov- 


1  A  Bill  to  this  effect  was  actually  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1 697. 

2  Fronde's  'English  in  Ireland,'  i.  213. 
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ernment,  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster  should  have  sought  a 
new  home  across  the  Atlantic, 
where  they  oould  at  least  wor- 
ship after  the  manner  of  their 
fathers  and  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  labours,  untrammelled  by 
exorbitant  taxes  and  Customs 
duties.  For  in  1698  a  fresh 
burden  had  been  imposed  by 
the  English  Government  on 
Irish  commerce.  The  jealousy 
of  English  manufacturers  had 
been  again  roused  by  so  much 
labour  and  capital  being  di- 
verted to  Ulster,  and  by  the 
excellence  and  cheapness  of 
Irish  woollen  goods,  for  which 
there  was  a  large  demand  in 
foreign  markets.  Ireland  had 
been  already  crippled  by  the 
Navigation  Laws,  and  had  been 
forbidden  to  export  wool  as  a 
raw  material,  and  Irish  manu- 
facturers were  now  prohibited 
from  even  working  up  the  raw 
material  at  home  and  then 
exporting  it  to  Europe  or 
America.  If  they  exported 
friezes  and  blankets  at  all,  it 
must  be  to  six  selected  English 
ports ;  and  even  then  it  must 
be  sold  at  a  price  fixed  by  the 
English  Government.  In  fact, 
the  Irish  had  actually  to  sell 
their  woollen  goods  in  the 
English  market  and  then  buy 
back  again  such  articles  as 
were  needed  for  home  consump- 
tion at  the  English  price  !  The 
effect  of  this  absurd  legislation, 
which  effectually  ruined  the 
woollen  trade  of  Ulster,  was 
not  only  to  increase  the  number 
of  emigrants — twenty  thousand 
leaving  the  North  of  Ireland  in 
a  single  year, — but  to  turn 
Ireland  into  "a  nation  of 
smugglers."  The  long  and  ir- 


regular outline  of  the  Irish 
coast  was  excellently  adapted 
to  the  contraband  trade,  which 
soon  attained  the  dignity  of  an 
honourable  and  lucrative  pro- 
fession. The  very  dangers  and 
risks  in  it  had  their  attraction 
for  adventurous  spirits,  and 
Froude's  description  of  the 
doings  of  Silvester  O'Sullivan 
reads  like  a  romance  by  Defoe. 
Wool  packs  were  shipped  on 
board  sloops  and  brigantines  in 
some  convenient  harbour,  and 
the  kegs  of  brandy  and  French 
lace  .stored  in  caverns  on  the 
cliffs  or  carried  to  some  friendly 
farmhouse.  In  the  south-west 
"  Kerry  Law "  was  the  only 
recognised  authority,  and  the 
"  Wild  Geese  "  came  and  went 
at  their  own  freewill.  The 
maxim  was  to  let  sleeping  dogs 
lie.  Magistrates  had  no  desire 
to  make  themselves  unpopular 
by  intervention.  The  Preven- 
tive Officers  were  powerless  with 
such  a  vast  extent  of  coast  to 
protect ;  and  as  for  Dublin 
Castle,  it  shut  its  eyes.  The 
loss  to  the  revenue  must  have 
been  incalculable  ;  but  if  smug- 
gling is  ever  justifiable,  most 
assuredly  it  was  justified  by 
that  iniquitous  tax  on  the 
Wool  Trade. 

Other  causes  were  contrib- 
uting to  make  the  life  of 
Ulster  Protestants  wellnigh 
intolerable.  Landlords  found 
it  pleasanter  as  well  as  more 
profitable  to  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  their  estates  in  the 
hands  of  their  agents — often 
grasping  and  unscrupulous  men 
— while  they  lived  themselves 
in  London  or  Paris  on  the  rents 
exacted  from  their  tenants.  In 
many  oases  these  tenants,  es- 
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peoially    if    they    were    small 
holders,  were  evicted  from  their 
farms,  and  their  places  taken 
by  capitalists  and  speculators 
from    the  towns.      One  of  the 
most  flagrant  cases  of  absentee- 
ism was  that  of  Lord  Donegal 
in  1772,  the  descendant  of  Sir 
Arthur    Chichester,    the    able 
Viceroy  of  James  L,  who  had 
been     granted     an    estate     of 
twenty  square  miles  in  Antrim 
as  a  reward  for  his  public  ser- 
vices.      Lord  Donegal  himself 
was  "  one  of  those  habitual  and 
splendid    absentees    who    dis- 
charge their  duties  to  the  God 
who  made  them  by  consenting 
to   exist,    and   to   the   country 
which  supported  him  by  mag- 
nificently doing  what  he  would 
with  his  own."     He  never  set 
foot  in  his  Irish  property,  but 
when    a    number   of   leases  on 
his  Antrim  estates  fell  in,  he 
demanded     £100,000     as     the 
price    of    their  renewal.      His 
tenants  offered  him  the  interest 
on  the  sum  in  addition  to  their 
rents ;   but   the   offer   was   re- 
fused, and  the  lands  were  taken 
over    their    heads    by   Belfast 
capitalists  with  a  view  to  sub- 
letting them.     Lord  Donegal's 
example  was  followed  by  other 
great  landowners,  and  "  at  once 
a  whole  country  side  was  driven 
from  their  habitations."    When 
it  is  remembered  that  many  of 
these   tenants   had   held   their 
farms  from  father  to  son  for 
five  generations,  that  they  had 
practically  reclaimed   the   soil 
from  the  wilderness,  and  had 
erected  homesteads  and  farm- 
buildings  at  their  own  expense, 
— the    outrageous   tyranny   of 
the  landlords   may   be    better 
appreciated.      These    evictions 


caused  a  fresh  stream  of  emi- 
grants   to   America.      Twenty 
thousand  emigrants  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  when  the  woollen 
trade    was    destroyed    by    the 
English    Government ;     many 
thousands   more   had  followed 
when   the   Test   Act   was   im- 
posed ;    and   now  thirty  thou- 
sand fresh  colonists  were  driven 
from     Antrim     and     Donegal. 
Shipload  after  shipload  of  Ire- 
land's most  loyal  and  industri- 
ous sons  left  Belfast  and  London- 
derry, carrying  with  them  not 
only  their  capital,  their  labour, 
and  their  industrial  skill,  but 
also     an      implacable      hatred 
against    the    mother    country 
which   had    expatriated    them. 
Their   emigration   had  certain 
serious     consequences     in    the 
near  future.     Up  to  that  time 
the  loyalty  of  Ulster  had  been 
unswerving     and     unquestion- 
able.     In    1715,     during     the 
Scotch     rebellion,     they     had 
equipped    two     regiments,    as 
well  as  a  large  force  of  drilled 
volunteers,    which   were    prac- 
tically the  only  forces  on  which 
the  Government  could  rely  in 
case  the  Pretender  made  a  de- 
scent   on    Ireland.      Later    on 
in  the  century,  34,000  of  the 
American  colonists  had  assisted 
England   in   wresting   Canada 
from     the    French.      But    the 
spirit  of  loyalty  had  been  tried 
beyond  all  endurance,  and  when 
the    English    Government   at- 
tempted to  impose  the  Stamp 
Act   and    the   Tea    Duties    on 
the  American  colonists,  it  was 
the  Ulster  settlers  who  offered 
the  most  strenuous  resistance ; 
it  was  the  Ulster  farmers  and 
labourers — all    trained   marks- 
men   and     mighty    hunters — 
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who  mowed  down  the  English 
grenadiers  with  their  deadly 
rifle  fire  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker's  Hill ;  and  it  was  the 
same  hardy  Presbyterians  who 
afterwards  proved  themselves 
the  backbone  of  Washington's 
army,  and  who  practically  de- 
cided the  issue  of  the  war  which 
lost  us  our  American  colonies. 

Nothing  could  have  been 
more  pitiable  than  the  con- 
dition of  the  Ulster  settlers 
who  were  too  poor  to  emigrate, 
and  nothing  could  be  more 
deplorable  than  the  condition 
of  Ireland : — 

"  Industry  deliberately  ruined  by 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  England  ; 
the  country  abandoned  to  anarchy  by 
the  scandalous  negligence  of  English 
statesmen ;  idle  absentee  magnates 
forgetting  that  duty  had  a  meaning, 
and  driving  their  tenants  into  re- 
bellion and  exile ;  resident  gentry 
wasting  their  substance  in  extrava- 
gance, and  feeding  their  riot  by 
wringing  the  means  of  it  out  of  the 
sweat  of  the  poor  ;  a  Parliament  led 
by  patriots,  whose  love  of  country 
meant  but  the  art  to  embarrass 
Government,  and  wrench  from  it  the 
spoils  of  office  ;  Government  escaping 
from  its  difficulties  by  lavishing  gold 
which,  like  metallic  poison,  destroyed 
the  self-respect  and  wrecked  the 
character  of  those  who  stooped  to 
take  it  ;  the  working  members  of  the 
community,  and  the  worthiest  part 
of  it,  flying  from  a  soil  where  some 
fatal  enchantment  condemned  to  fail- 
ure every  effort  made  for  its  redemp- 
tion,— such  was  the  fair  condition  of 
the  Protestant  colony  planted  in 
better  days  to  show  the  Irish  the 
fruits  of  a  nobler  belief  than  their 
own,  and  the  industrial  virtues  of  a 
noble  race  !  Who  can  wonder  that 
English  rule  in  Ireland  has  become  a 
byeword  1  who  can  wonder  that  the 
Celts  failed  to  recognise  the  superi- 
ority which  had  no  better  result  to 
show  for  itself  1 " l 


No  doubt  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  in  a  great  measure 
responsible  for  the  political  cor- 
ruption of  the  Irish  Parliament 
— for  the  misappropriation  of 
the  revenue,  for  the  Pension 
List  swollen  with  the  names 
of  placemen  and  parasites,  and 
for  the  scandalous  sale  of 
public  offices.  But  it  is  with 
the  Irish  Parliament  that  the 
blame  rests  for  the  universal 
anarchy  and  misrule.  No 
attempt  was  made  by  them 
to  enforce  the  laws  or  protect 
the  law-abiding  citizens.  The 
magistrates  were  powerless. 
The  police  was  at  this  time 
non-existent.  Crimes  and  out- 
rages were  committed  with  im- 
punity. Hundreds  of  women 
were  abducted  from  their 
homes,  carried  off  to  the  hills, 
and  compelled  to  go  through 
a  mock  marriage  with  their 
ravishers.  Cattle  were  maimed 
and  houghed  at  night  by  mar- 
auders known  as  "  the  White- 
boys."  The  houses  of  obnoxious 
Protestants  were  burnt ;  and 
smuggling,  as  we  have  said, 
became  an  almost  legalised 
profession,  and  the  Irish 
Channel  swarmed  with  priva- 
teers. In  spite  of  Penal 
Laws,  the  Catholic  priests 
taught  and  preached  and  cele- 
brated Mass  under,  the  shadow 
of  Dublin  Castle.  Treason  and 
disloyalty  were  connived  at  by 
the  Government ;  and  every- 
where a  spirit  of  disaffection 
prevailed,  which  finally  found 
vent  in  that  last  frenzied  effort 
of  the  Celts  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  extirpate  the  Protestants, 
—the  Rebellion  of  1798,  with  all 


1  Froude's  '  English  in  Ireland,'  ii.  126. 
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its  accompanying  horrors  and 
atrocities. 

Such  was  "Home  Rule,"  and 
such  was  the  social  state  of 
Ireland  under  its  last  Irish 
Parliament  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Such,  also,  were  "the 
Wrongs  of  Ulster"  in  the  past. 
It  would  be  beside  our  purpose 
to  trace  here  the  marvellous 
recovery  made  by  the  northern 
province,  when  its  monstrous 
commercial  restrictions  were  at 
last  removed  by  the  English 
Government, — the  immense  in- 
flux of  new  settlers,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  woollen  and 
linen  trades,  the  development 
of  machinery,  the  opening  of 
factories  and  shipbuilding 
yards,  and  the  amazing  vitality 
and  energy  of  the  industrial 
population : — 

"  Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit, 
Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima 
Roma." 

Which  may  be  freely  trans- 
lated :  It  was  thus  that  Ulster 
grew  in  strength, — aye,  and  it 


was  thus  that  Belfast  became 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the 
world. 

And  now,  this  flourishing 
province,  this  "Unconquerable 
Colony,"  which  contributes  to 
the  Imperial  exchequer  more 
than  double  the  revenue  con- 
tributed by  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
this  home  of  the  industrial  arts, 
this  centre  of  all  that  is  best 
and  most  civilised  in  the 
country,  is  threatened  with  a 
new  danger.  By  an  unholy 
compact  between  Mr  Asquith 
and  Mr  Redmond,  Ulster  is  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  Nationalist  govern- 
ment. 

The  men  of  Ulster  have 
bound  themselves  by  a  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  not  to 
accept  the  measure  on  any 
terms,  but  to  ignore  and  defy 
it ;  and  the  men  of  Ulster, 
judging  from  their  record  in 
the  past,  are  not  likely  to  for- 
swear themselves  or  go  back 
upon  their  word. 

c.  w.  c. 
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THERE  were  still  three 
months  of  my  leave  to  run 
before  I  need  rejoin  my  regi- 
ment in  Northern  India ;  but 
England  is  a  poor  place  for 
an  idle  soldier  with  no  private 
income,  few  relations  and  none 
of  them  rich,  a  profound  dislike 
of  the  cheap  amusements  that 
London  can  offer,  and  a  passion 
for  wandering  with  a  gun  in 
the  wild  places  of  the  earth. 
My  spare  cash  had  been  in- 
vested in  the  rent  of  a  Conne- 
mara  fishing,  the  term  of  which 
had  come  to  an  end.  I  had, 
indeed,  an  invitation  to  shoot 
a  stag  in  Caithness,  but  I  had 
shot  my  stag  there  once  before, 
and  the  head  on  the  mess  wall 
had  cost  me,  in  various  ways, 
about  as  much  as  a  month's 
shikar  in  the  finest  big  game 
district  of  Central  India.  My 
Bayswater  lodgings  had  be- 
oome  loathsome  to  me.  The 
unused  half  of  my  return 
ticket  to  Bombay  called  to  me 
night  and  day  from  my  agent's 
lockers  with  an  insistence  that 
would  take  no  refusal.  On  a 
depressing  day  of  November 
cold  and  fog  I  obeyed  the  call, 
paid  my  landlady,  and  by  even- 
ing had  crossed  the  Mersey  bar 
and  was  steaming  south  on  the 
old  trail  again. 

My  plan  was  to  spend  the 
unexpired  portion  of  my  leave 
in  one  of  my  former  jungle 
haunts,  where  I  could  rely  on 
the  forest  officer  to  give  me 
a  permit  for  a  good  shooting 
block.  The  permit  would  cost  me 
seven  and  a  half  rupees,  or  half 
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a  sovereign,  which  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  gratuity  usually 
offered  the  head-keeper  at  the 
Caithness  lodge.  It  would 
make  me  free  of  a  hundred 
square  miles  of  forest,  where, 
with  luck  and  hard  work,  I 
might  expect  to  shoot  tiger 
and  bison,  bear  and  panther, 
and  several  kinds  of  deer.  The 
monthly  wage  of  my  shikari 
and  followers  would  fall  below 
the  cost  of  a  return  ticket  from 
King's  Cross  to  Inverness. 
Pondering  these  things  on  the 
second-class  deck  of  the  Cathay, 
I  felt  that  I  had  been  a  fool  to 
stay  so  long  at  home. 

It  was  good  to  sight  Bombay 
again  in  the  dazzle  of  a  cold- 
weather  morning  and  pick  out 
with  field-glass  my  bearer  on 
the  quay,  letters  in  hand,  and 
a  wreath  of  jasmine  for  my 
devoted  shoulders  tucked  away 
in  tissue  paper  under  one  arm. 
The  very  smell  of  the  streets 
was  a  welcome  to  me.  In  the 
evening  after  dinner  one  drank 
coffee  on  a  verandah  overlook- 
ing the  hotel  garden  of  palms 
and  fruiting  banyans,  where 
dim  shapes  of  flying  foxes 
flapped  and  wrangled  among 
the  branches,  carrying  the  lure 
of  the  far  forests  into  the  heart 
of  a  great  city.  It  was  good 
to  watch  the  groups  of  diners 
under  the  whirring  fans  of  the 
long  restaurant,  and  to  search 
out  the  merchant  prince,  the 
wealthy  loafer,  the  bookmaker 
out  on  his  cold-weather  foray, 
the  new  recruit  unblooded  to 
the  East,  and  the  various  types 
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of  Government  servant  salted 
to  the  country,  each  man  with 
some  hall-mark  of  his  work 
upon  him.  And  as  I  watched, 
with  the  peace  of  the  restored 
exile  in  my  heart,  a  familiar 
figure  threaded  the  maze  of 
tables  and  emerged  on  to  the 
dark  verandah.  A  moment 
later  our  chairs  were  side  by 
side,  and  we  had  settled  down 
to  long  cigars  and  a  long  talk. 

M ,  of  the  Civil  Service, 

erstwhile  Collector  of  Chapur, 
a  man  dear  to  the  sporting 
subalterns  of  half  the  canton- 
ments of  the  Northern  Army, 
was,  it  appeared,  under  orders 
of  transfer,  and  spending  his 
joining  time  in  the  chair  of  a 
Bombay  dentist.  A  keen  shi- 
kari, he  had  not  carried  a  gun 
for  many  years.  There  was  a 
tragic  reason  for  this,  which 
has  no  concern  with  the  pres- 
ent narrative.  But  he  was  as 
whole-heartedly  keen  to  pro- 
vide sport  for  others  as,  earlier 
in  his  service,  he  had  been  to 
shoot  for  his  own  hand,  and  for 
years  his  bungalow  had  been  a 
Mecca  to  many  a  young  officer 
with  a  lean  purse  and  his  first 
tiger  to  kill.  So  that,  though 
grateful,  I  was  scarcely  sur- 
prised when  in  the  first  five 
minutes  of  our  conversation  he 
had  invited  me  to  travel  with 
him  next  day  to  his  new  Dis- 
trict and  sample  the  jungles 
thereof.  By  repute  they  were 
very  good.  His  two  immediate 
predecessors  in  the  District  had 
been  Indians,  so  had  the  forest 
officer,  and  this  happy  circum- 
stance had  ensured  long  peace 
for  the  big  game.  He  himself 
would  be  too  busy  in  taking 
charge  to  come  out  on  tour  with 


me,  but  his  tents  were  at  my 
service.  I  closed  with  his 
generous  proposal  on  the 
instant,  and  wired  to  my 
Punjaubi  shikari  to  meet  me 
at  Kushti,  the  District  head- 
quarters. 

Four  days  later  I  was  riding 
out  of  Kushti  in  the  temporary 
society  of  an  agreeable  native 
revenue  official  who  called  him- 
self an  Amin.  Born  and  bred 
in  the  District,  he  knew  it  from 
end  to  end,  and  I  found  him  a 
perfect  gazetteer  of  useful  local 
information.  As  chance  had  it, 
it  was  not  till  we  were  on  the 
point  of  separating  where  our 
roads  diverged,  that  I  mentioned 
the  name  of  my  first  shooting 
camp,  a  village  called  Bansli- 
pur.  He  reined  in  his  country 
pony  and  advised  me  with 
emphasis  to  choose  some  other 
camp,  Banslipur  being,  he  de- 
clared, quite  impossible.  No 
one  ever  camped  there.  The 
last  European  Collector  of  the 
District  had  lost  his  life  there 
by  a  riding  accident  in  front 
of  his  own  tents,  and  the  vil- 
lagers, also,  had  "  the  bad 
name."  I  replied  that  neither 
the  late  Collector's  ghost  nor 
the  villagers'  reputation  seemed 
to  me  a  very  valid  reason  for 
altering  my  plans,  since  I  had 
no  belief  in  ghosts  and  was 
not  afraid  of  the  villagers.  He 
assured  me  that  I  had  mis- 
understood him.  The  place 
was  not  haunted  in  any  way, 
nor  would  the  inhabitants  do 
me  violence,  but,  he  asked,  had 
I  not  heard  of  bad  music  ? 

"Amin  Sahib,"  I  replied 
gravely,  "  the  gods  have  made 
me  most  unmusical!  My 
friends  declare  that  when  I 
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sing  the  plaster  drops  from 
the  walls  and  the  mosquitoes 
leave  the  house.  I  think  I 
am  immune  to  even  the  worst 
music." 

This  ponderous  effort  of 
humour  fell  as  flat  as  it  de- 
served. The  Amin  was  un- 
shaken in  his  dissuasions.  His 
English  failing,  he  tried  to 
explain  himself  in  Hindi,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  a  whirl  of 
scientific  polysyllabic  Sanskrit 
where  I  could  not  follow  him. 
Then  in  despair  he  fell  into 
English  again,  and  he  spoke 
very  good  English.  "  Your 
Honour,"  he  said,  "  sings  very 
terribly,  no  doubt,  but  the 
music  which  the  Banslipur 
people  practise  is  not  bad  in 
that  sense,  nor  do  they  sing, 
but  make  it  in  another  fashion. 
It  is  wiokod,  evil  music.  Is 
there  not  in  English  also  good 
language  and  bad  language? 
Consider,  I  am  a  Brahman. 
If  a  low-caste  man  gives  me 
certain  outrageous  abuse,  and 
I  am  in  earshot,  I  must  shave 
and  purify  myself  and  pay 
money  to  a  priest  to  have  the 
pollution  removed.  I  would 
run  away  to  avoid  hearing 
such  abuse.  The  Banslipur 
music  is  far  worse  than  any 
abuse,  for  if  I  hear  it,  I  am 
out-caste,  not  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  for  life.  That  is  why 
neither  I  nor  any  Hindu  official 
will  ever  camp  there.  Your 
Honour  being  European  will 
do  as  he  thinks  fit,  but  I  have 
done  my  duty  in  warning  you, 
and  now  beg  leave  to  depart." 

He  turned  away  down  a 
side  track,  leaving  me  to 
meditate  on  the  extraordin- 
ary topsy  -  turvydom  of  caste 


custom  among  Hindus.  As 
for  his  efforts  to  make  me 
alter  my  camp,  they  only  con- 
firmed my  determination  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
might,  I  reflected,  have  been 
interested.  Even  if  they  were 
genuine,  I  was  not  a  Hindu, 
nor  a  sensitive  plant,  and  good 
music  and  bad  were  all  alike 
to  me. 

On  a  golden  December  after- 
noon I  descended  into  Banslipur 
from  a  plateau  of  sheet-rook 
and  scrub,  below  which  the 
green  crops  and  mango-groves 
of  the  village  appeared  a  ver- 
itable oasis.  My  tent  was 
pitched  in  deepest  shade.  Not 
a  soul  from  the  village  came 
to  greet  me,  but  this,  though 
a  little  discouraging  to  my 
prospect  of  securing  beaters, 
was  not  surprising.  I  was  no 
official  with  power  to  "  twist 
their  tails,"  and  they  were 
perfectly  aware  of  it.  The 
village  itself  obviously  owed 
its  existence  to  an  ancient 
fort,  which  from  its  picturesque 
position  on  the  top  of  a  ridge 
commanded  the  entire  length 
of  the  valley.  Such  forts  are 
scattered  in  profusion  over  the 
broken  country  of  Central 
India,  and  nearly  all  played  a 
dramatic  part  in  the  unwritten, 
or  rather  unprinted,  history  of 
the  early  1858  operations  for 
the  extirpation  of  lingering 
rebellion.  Those  were  great 
and  glorious  days  for  Lieu- 
tenants Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson,  intrusted  with  the 
reduction  of  these  minor  strong- 
holds. They  made  the  last 
scene  in  the  Mutiny  drama, 
and  a  phase  in  which  I  had 
always  taken  particular  in- 
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terest.  Accordingly,  I  strolled 
out  that  evening  to  examine 
the  Banslipur  fort. 

It  was  obviously  of  great 
antiquity,  set  on  a  high,  tri- 
angular ridge  of  sandstone, 
between  two  deep  ravines  at 
their  junction.  The  sides  of 
the  triangle  were  sheer,  and 
nowhere  less  than  forty  feet 
high.  The  rock  sloped  sharply 
to  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
where  a  masonry  -  lined  moat 
ran  from  one  ravine  to  the 
other  and  turned  the  fort  into 
an  island  during  the  rainy 
months.  Built  of  native  brown 
sandstone,  the  walls  had  with- 
stood the  patient  sap  and  siege 
of  the  jungle  for,  I  guessed, 
about  a  century.  I  stood  on 
the  causeway  leading  across 
the  moat  to  the  main  entrance, 
and  drew  a  mental  picture  of 
that  relentless  attack.  As  is 
usually  the  case  with  such 
structures,  the  western  face, 
which  happened  here  to  be 
that  overlooking  the  moat,  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  assault. 
The  roaring  trade -winds  that 
bring  up  the  monsoon  had 
played  upon  the  mortar  year 
by  year,  pitting  it  ever  deeper 
with  their  tiny  artillery  of  rain, 
and  preparing  a  foothold  for 
the  light-armed  skirmishers  to 
come  after.  At  the  end  of 
the  rains,  in  seeding -time,  a 
flying  army,  armed  with  hooks 
and  barbs,  and  winged  to  float 
upon  the  faintest  zephyr,  had 
ridden  to  the  walls  in  millions. 
Only  a  very  few  made  good 
their  hold.  But  these  had  dug 
crannies  between  the  stones, 
birds  and  monkeys  had  con- 
veyed seeds  of  stouter  growth, 
and  so,  by  slow  degrees,  the 


place  was  won.  Now  the  fig 
and  the  leprous  crawling  kulu 
were  riving  the  walls  from  base 
to  battlement,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  fort  would  be  a 
tumbled  ruin. 

There  were  traces  of  blue 
glazing  over  the  doorway,  and 
as  I  entered,  the  same  note  of 
colour  met  me  from  within. 
Most  of  these  forts  have  a  com- 
bined porch  and  guard-room, 
adorned  with  frescoes  more  or 
less  damaged  by  decay.  Pink 
cavalry  charge  apple  -  green 
elephants,  and  a  royal  figure, 
doubtless  a  portrait,  performs 
prodigies  of  slaughter  on  tigers 
of  direful  hue  and  aspect.  This 
fort,  at  first  glance,  was  like 
others  I  had  visited,  but  closer 
examination  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  scenes  depicted  were 
quite  out  of  the  common. 
Sheltered  from  wind  and 
weather  by  the  narrow  gate- 
way, the  paintings  were  bright 
and  well  -  preserved.  All  of 
them  dealt,  in  differing  fashion, 
with  the  same  theme.  Two 
unarmed  figures  seated  side  by 
side  on  an  eminence  were  play- 
ing on  flutes.  Before  them,  in 
one  panel,  fled  helter-skelter  a 
rout  of  mauve  and  blue  cavalry 
and  bowmen ;  in  another,  a 
throng  composed  of  every 
animal  that  haunts,  or  in  the 
artist's  opinion  ought  to  haunt, 
the  jungle  ;  in  a  third,  a  horde 
of  tailed  and  bat-visaged  de- 
mons. Pursuers  there  were 
none.  The  routed  were  obvi- 
ously fleeing  from  the  music 
and  nothing  else,  for  the  men 
and  demons  had  their  fingers 
in  their  ears,  and  while  some 
were  rolling  on  the  ground 
in,  apparently,  mortal  agony, 
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these  were  still  conspicuously 
holding  their  hands  to  their 
heads.  The  drawing,  though 
crude,  was  extremely  vigorous. 
It  struck  me  as  curious  that 
the  comic  suggestion  was  en- 
tirely absent.  Had  the  flute- 
players  been  deities,  the  artist 
must  inevitably  have  indulged 
his  sense  of  humour,  for  the 
gods  are  always  fair  game 
for  a  joke.  But  they  were 
very  ordinary  young  men,  with 
solemn,  distended  faces,  and  it 
was  patent  that  those  whom 
they  were  putting  to  flight, 
men,  beasts,  and  devils,  were 
in  no  mood  of  make-believe. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  ex- 
ploring farther  into  the  interi- 
or, when  a  dry  rustle  from  the 
vaulted  ceiling  of  the  porch 
drew  my  glance  upwards. 
There,  within  a  few  feet  of  my 
head,  hung  a  comb  as  large  as 
an  oyster  -  barrel,  and  black 
with  crawling  bees.  A  very 
few  seconds  later  I  was  mop- 
ping the  sweat  from  my  face 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
fort,  and  from  the  direction  of 
the  causeway,  where  I  had 
dropped  the  smoking  end  of 
my  cheroot,  proceeded  a  noise 
like  the  gigantic  drone  of  a 
far-off  threshing-machine — the 
deep  bass  of  an  angry  swarm 
on  the  alert.  Wild  bees  detest 
tobacco. 

Returning  home  to  camp 
through  the  scented  dusk,  I 
thought,  with  some  amusement, 
of  the  Amin  and  his  fairy  tale 
of  "  wicked  "  music  in  Bansli- 
pur.  Tradition  pure  and  simple 
plays  a  great  part  in  the  life 
of  rural  India,  but  that  a 
village  should  be  boycotted  by 
the  entire  native  staff  of  a 


District  because  of  some  daubs 
on  the  wall  of  a  deserted 
fort  was  carrying  superstition 
surely  to  unheard-of  lengths. 

M ,  I  imagined,  would  make 

short  work  of  the  matter,  if 
ever  it  came  to  his  notice. 
Then,  in  a  flash,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  paintings  must 
have  perpetuated,  and  could 
not  have  begun,  the  tradition. 
"Bansli,"  of  course,  was  com- 
mon Hindi  for  a  flute ;  "  Bansli- 
pur,"  now  an  obscure  village, 
was  once  the  "  City  of  Flutes." 
The  frescoes,  in  comparison 
with  the  age  of  the  fort  and 
of  the  settlement,  were  of 
modern  date.  But  the  legend 
they  commemorated  must  have 
been  of  respectably  hoary  anti- 
quity. Some  prehistoric  Raj  ah, 
it  was  safe  to  infer,  had  turned 
his  bandsmen  to  a  novel  use. 
He  had  trained  them  to  play 
so  execrably,  that  no  living 
being  could  stand  before  them  ! 
Presumably  he  and  his  merry 
men  went  forth  to  battle  with 
wax  in  their  ears,  though  their 
portraits  were  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  paintings  on 
the  wall.  But  this  theory, 
again,  in  vulgar  language, 
"would  not  wash."  It  refused 
to  square  with  the  latest  version 
of  the  tradition  which  associ- 
ated not  aesthetic  discomfort, 
but  the  deepest  pollution,  with 
the  music  of  Banslipur.  This 
alone  could  account  for  the 
solemn  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  painter  in  the  fort. 
Defilement  that  can  out-caste 
a  man  is  no  laughing  matter. 
That  night  I  slept  heavily, 
and  rose,  too  late  for  serious 
work,  to  take  a  preliminary 
east  round  the  jungle  with  my 
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shikari.  More  ideal  a  talking- 
ground  I  had  never  seen, — 
open  lawns  with  good  feeding 
alternating  with  belts  of  under- 
growth. The  deep  ravine  be- 
low the  fort  was  a  string  of 
pools,  to  which  led  game- 
paths  innumerable.  There  were 
traces  of  bears,  and  I  was 
ready  to  "  eat  my  hat "  if  the 
place  had  not  been  honoured 
recently  with  a  visit  by  a  pair 
of  tigers.  By  about  ten  o'clock 
we  had  seen  enough  to  be  well 
satisfied,  and  were  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  tent  when  a  very 
disagreeable  thing  happened. 

Following  the  cattle  -  track 
that  led  down  from  the  plateau 
to  the  village  lands,  we  came 
face  to  face  with  the  village- 
grazier  at  the  head  of  his  herd. 
The  path  was  worn  at  the  spot 
to  a  deep  gutter  with  barely 
room  for  two  men,  much  less 
for  two  horned  beasts,  to  pass 
abreast.  The  grazier,  a  loutish 
youth  of  about  eighteen  years, 
with  his  herdsman's  flute  stuck 
in  his  girdle,  and  the  heavy 
regular  features  so  common 
among  Hindu  rustics,  stood 
aside  to  let  us  pass  by,  but 
otherwise  took  not  the  slight- 
est notice  of  our  presence. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
fly  into  a  temper  if  a  native 
passer-by  neglects  to  salaam 
them.  The  incivility  may  be 
a  sign  of  the  waning  prestige 
of  the  ruling  race.  To  punish 
it  will  certainly  do  nothing  to 
restore  that  prestige.  My 
shikari,  however,  who  hails 
from  the  more  cultured  North, 
was  of  another  opinion. 

"  Puppy,"  he  roared,  "  hast 
never  set  eyes  on  a  Sahib 
before  ?  " 


The  youth  looked  him  full  in 
the  face,  and  drawled  a  reply 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  indeed 
seen  one  other  Sahib. 

This  was  too  much  for  the 
quick-tempered  Pathan.  With 
his  right  hand  he  brought  his 
gun-butt  smartly  down  on  to 
the  bey's  toes,  with  his  left  he 
dealt  him  a  box  on  the  ear, 
winding  up  the  punishment  by 
fairly  heaving  him  up  the  hill 
with  a  well-judged  kick. 

His  victim  recovered  his  foot- 
ing like  a  cat,  and  spun  round 
to  front  us.  In  all  my  life  I 
had  never  seen  on  a  human 
face  such  an  expression  of  furi- 
ous malignity  as  he  then  wore. 
At  the  moment  I  thought  of  a 
panther  with  shattered  spine 
awaiting  the  coup  -de- grdce. 
His  hand  darted  to  the  flute 
at  his  waist  exactly  as  if  it 
had  been  a  dagger.  So  un- 
mistakably menacing  was  the 
action  that  both  my  man 
and  I,  almost  mechanically, 
brought  our  rifles  to  the  aim 
and  covered  him.  Then  he 
dropped  his  hand.  His  eyes 
had  narrowed  to  slits,  and  his 
features  were  writhing.  At 
last  he  found  a  voice. 

"Not  now,"  he  said, — "not 
now,  but  later  I  will  play  to 
you  as  I  played  to  the  other 
Sahib."  The  next  instant  he 
had  vanished  round  a  corner 
of  the  slope. 

We  waited  for  the  slow  herd 
to  file  past,  and  I  rated  the 
Pathan  for  lifting  hand  and 
foot  against  a  harmless  vil- 
lager. He  was  quite  unre- 
pentant. "  Harmless  !  "  he 
snorted  ;  "  in  my  grand- 
father's days  such  a  creature 
would  have  been  put  astride 
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a  red-hot  cart-axle  till  he  con- 
fessed. Then  the  women  of  the 
village  would  have  strangled 
him.  Sahib,  the  man  had  a 
devil ! " 

In  the  evening  walk  I  suc- 
ceeded in  missing  two  bears 
and  a  sambhur — all  three  shots 
as  easy  as  had  ever  fallen  to  my 
lot.  One  cannot  shoot  straight 
when  one  is  preoccupied,  and 
all  my  efforts  to  dismiss 
the  grazier  and  his  uncanny 
threat  from  my  thoughts  were 
vain.  When  I  found  myself 
desiring  further  details  of  the 
late  Collector's  fatal  accident,  I 
diagnosed  the  case  as  "nerves," 
took  a  heavy  dose  of  quinine, 
and  went  early  to  bed.  If  I 
had  had  an  ounce  of  moral 
courage,  I  should  have  posted 
a  man  to  sleep  at  the  tent-door. 
The  last  image  on  my  waking 
brain  was  a  brown  face  glar- 
ing at  me  with  the  eyes  of  a 
wounded  panther. 

That  night — I  cannot  even 
approximately  name  the  hour 
— my  camp  was  stampeded. 
Two  baggage  -  camels  simul- 
taneously hurtled  into  my  tent- 
ropes,  smashed  the  centre  pole, 
and  fell  almost  literally  on  top 
of  me.  The  impact  of  one 
great  body  sent  my  bed  flying 
into  the  middle  of  the  tent, 
where  the  pole,  like  a  broken 
mast,  still  held  the  eanvas  up 
a  few  feet  from  the  floor.  I 
scrambled  to  my  knees,  and 
groped  in  the  wreck  for  a 
hunting  -  knife,  which  I  had 
hung  on  the  pole  before  going 
to  bed.  Outside  was  pande- 
monium in  full  blast.  The 
two  camels,  mercifully,  soon 
ceased  struggling,  but  brayed 
and  lamented  as  only  fright- 


ened camels  can.  Men  were 
yelling  like  maniacs ;  bellow- 
ing bullocks  thundered  through 
the  grove,  dashing  in  panic 
into  carts  and  cooking -pots. 
My  pony  uttered  heartrending 
scream  upon  scream  before — 
his  heel  -  ropes  breaking  —  he 
fled,  still  screaming,  into  the 
night.  I  found  the  knife  at 
last,  also  a  pair  of  shoes,  and 
ripped  a  way  through  the  can- 
vas into  the  pitchy  darkness  of 
the  mango-grove.  Then  I  heard 
it,  quite  close  to  me,  and  ran 
for  my  life. 

I  ran  in  the  very  extremity 
of  fear,  from  the  soft  music  of 
a  flute.  I  ran  because  I  was 
abjectly  afraid,  and  having 
said  so  much  I  have  said  all. 
The  crawling  horror  of  that 
sound  is  as  beyond  description 
as  the  festering  slime  of  kell. 
If  corruption  incarnate  could 
open  its  throat  to  sing,  if  the 
putrid  essence  of  all  evil  things 
that  have  died  since  the  world 
began  could  be  translated  into 
sound,  if  there  be  a  music  of 
all  that  is  foulest  in  the  obscene 
mysteries  of  the  Tan  trio  Hindu 
ritual,  then  all  these  things 
breathed  through  that  flute 
with  the  breath  of  a  corpse 
upon  my  naked  soul.  And 
stronger  even  than  the  in- 
finite, shuddering  loathing, 
was  the  terror  that  the  thing 
would  catch  and  lay  hold  on 
me,  and  kill  me  at  leisure 
with  unimaginable  torment.  I 
ran  through  the  tree  trunks 
towards  the  starlight  and  far 
out  over  the  open  country.  I 
fell  heavily,  rose,  was  violently 
sick,  and  ran  on  again.  I 
felt  no  fatigue,  and  when  the 
eastern  sky  suddenly  grew 
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white,  my  pace  was  still  a 
stumbling  run.  Then  I  knew 
by  a  friendly  milestone  that  I 
had  reached  a  main  road  warm 
with  the  feet  of  common,  kindly 
men,  and  that  if  I  followed  it 
far  enough  I  should  find  a  dak- 
bungalow.  By  good  fortune 
there  was  one  within  a  few 
furlongs. 

The  caretaker  must  have  seen 
with  some  astonishment  a  hat- 
less  Englishman  in  torn  py- 
jamas stagger  past  the  ver- 
andah and  throw  himself  on 
a  bed.  He  brought  me  tea, 
blessed  tea,  and  I  drank,  and 
slept  like  a  man  drugged  until 
noon.  Then  I  woke  with  a 
consuming  desire  of  bathing 
upon  me,  of  wallowing  in 
cold  running  water,  of  wash- 
ing and  cleansing  and  sluicing 
brain  and  body  through  and 
through.  "Amin  Sahib,"  I 
thought,  "  I  owe  you  an 
apology.  I  have  heard  that 
which  calls  for  a  colossal 
purification  before  I  can  mix 
with  my  fellows  again."  I 
went  to  the  well,  and  the 
bungalow  waterman  drew,  and 
the  caretaker  deluged  me  with 
ice  -  cold  water  until  both,  I 
believe,  were  physically  in- 
capable of  hauling  or  lifting 
another  bucket.  Never,  said 
they,  had  a  wandering  Sahib 
insisted  on  such  a  bathing. 
Two  of  my  servants  had  ar- 
rived by  the  finish  of  it,  and 
seemed  as  reluctant  to  face  me 
as  I  them. 

The  kitchen-boy  began  a  tale 
of  a  corpse,  long  dead,  that 
woke  him  by  whistling  in  his 
ear,  but  the  other  cuffed  him 
and  bade  him  hold  his  peace. 
The  remaining  fugitives  came 


up  later,  and  at  evening  my 
pony,  badly  staked,  was  led 
in  from  a  village  three  miles 
away.  That  night  my  whole 
following  slept  the  sleep  of 
exhaustion,  crowded  in  one 
small  stable,  each  man  touch- 
ing his  neighbour  for  com- 
pany's sake. 

Next  morning,  when  I  had 
braced  myself  to  return  to 
camp  and  collect  the  remnants 
of  my  baggage  and  kit,  a  little 
procession  of  carts  and  camels 
met  me  at  the  bungalow-gate. 
And  at  the  head  of  the  train 
was  the  headman  himself  of 
Banslipur,  voluble  in  apology 
for  the  conduct  of  the  dust- 
storm  that  had  wrecked  my 
tent  and,  he  feared,  caused 
me  some  inconvenience.  One 
camel,  it  appeared,  was  dead, 
and  a  bullock  missing.  But 
his  men  had  collected  every 
article  they  could  find,  includ- 
ing my  guns,  and  he  himself 
had  picked  up  the  Presence's 
hunting  -  knife  near  the  tent. 
(I  must  have  dropped  that 
knife  in  order  to  stop  my 
ears.) 

I  went  back  to  the  bungalow 
and  wrote  a  letter  of  inordinate 
length  to  the  Collector,  forget- 
ting that  he  was  a  busy  man. 
Then,  after  a  short  halt  for 
moral  and  physical  repairs,  I 
shifted  camp  to  the  other  side 
of  the  District,  and  hunted 
bison  with  poor  success.  Daily 

I  looked  for  M 's  reply,  but 

weeks  passed  and  no  answer 
came.  At  last,  one  evening  a 
panting  aboriginal  dropped 
from  nowhere  into  the  circle 
of  firelight  and  produced  an 
envelope,  apparently  from  his 
back  hair.  After  a  little  judi- 
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oious  fumigation  in  the  smoke 
of  the  camp-fire,  I  opened  it 
and  read  eagerly. 

The  Collector  wrote  from  his 
camp  at  Banslipur.  He  had 
ascertained,  to  satisfy  my  curi- 
osity, that  his  last  English 
predecessor  in  office  had  met 
his  death  in  that  village  by 
falling  from  his  horse,  which 
had  shied  at  the  village  cattle 
and  bolted  over  bad  ground. 
The  villagers  seemed  to  him 
quite  a  decent  lot,  and  gave 
him  every  help  in  his  inquiry, 
but  neither  he  nor  his  police 
could  find  trace  of  any  such 
herdsman  as  I  had  described. 
The  local  grazier  exhibited  to 
him  was  a  deaf  mute  well  on 
in  years,  who  naturally  could 
not  play  on  a  flute.  My  camp, 
he  was  informed,  had  been 
visited  by  a  tornado  of  unusual 
violence.  The  fort  was  so  in- 
fested with  bees  that  he  did 
not  venture  inside,  but  the 
most  stringent  questioning  on 
his  part  had  failed  to  elicit  any 
confirmation  of  my  statement 
about  the  wall-paintings  in  the 
interior.  No  villager  seemed 
to  know  of  their  existence. 

I  suppose  he  thinks  me 
either  an  hysterical  ass  or  a 
colossal  liar.  I  am  neither, 
but  a  plain  man  who  has  run 


up  against  a  sinister  force 
entirely  outside  the  range  of 
his  previous  experience  or 
imaginings,  and  has  tried  to 
record  the  encounter.  Now 
that  the  effort  is  finished,  it 
seems  that  I  might,  with  as 
much  chance  of  success,  have 
set  about  describing  a  new 
colour !  The  pictures  in  the 
old  fort  must  be  as  clear  as 
ever,  and  a  few  pounds  of 
sulphur  would  make  short 
work  of  the  bees.  The  Amin, 
if  he  ever  read  '  Blackwood's,' 
could  vouch  for  the  bona  fides 
of  this  story,  but  he  is  a  poor 
man,  and  what  if  the  new 
Collector  Sahib  gave  him  a 
Government  order  to  remain 
for  a  week  at  Banslipur?  As 

for  M ,  he  is  an  overworked 

official  who,  in  his  private 
opinion,  has  already  wasted 
much  valuable  time  over  a 
barren  inquiry  into  a  fantastic 
complaint.  But  let  any  humble 
unofficial  sportsman  like  myself 
pitch  his  tent  at  Banslipur,  and 
behave  conspicuously  rudely  to 
a  young  herdsman  with  heavy 
handsome  features,  who  carries 
a  black-wood  flute  stuck  in  his 
girdle.  If  he  survives  the  ex- 
periment he  will  appreciate  my 
feelings. 

C.  G.  C.  T. 
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FRENCH    MILITARY     AVIATION     IN     1912. 


THE  experimental  period  of 
military  aviation  is  terminated. 
All  the  military  and  naval 
powers  of  the  world  that  were 
still  hesitating  in  1911  have 
now  adopted  the  aeroplane  as 
an  instrument  of  war.  Last 
March  the  French  War  Minister 
placed  a  Permanent  Inspector 
at  the  head  of  all  the  aero- 
nautic and  aviation  services. 
The  organisation  of  the  French 
Fourth  Arm  then  created  was 
made  very  elastic  in  view  of 
the  rapid  development  it  was 
destined  to  receive.  However, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  344  avions  provided  for  in 
the  budget  of  1912  were  divided 
into  squadrons  each  comprising 
8  avions.  It  was  estimated  that 
to  man  the  344  aerial  craft, 
and  to  utilise  them  to  the  best 
advantage  in  war,  the  effective 
force  of  the  aviation  corps 
should  be  at  least  234  officer 
pilots,  110  non  -  commissioned 
officer  pilots,  210  officer  ob- 
servers, 42  mechanicians,  1600 
corporals  and  men  of  the  mili- 
tary engineering  corps,  and 
550  simple  soldiers,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  untechnioal  work. 
The  number  of  officers  and  men 
required  for  such  a  compara- 
tively small  fleet  of  avions  may 
seem  considerable,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  each  of 
the  campaigning  squadrons 
and  each  of  the  squadrons 
attached  to  the  garrisons  of 
fortified  towns  is  provided  with 
eleven  or  twelve  automobiles, 
comprising  tractors,  workshop 
vans,  aeroplane  vans,  a  swift 


automobile  for  the  conveyance 
of  officers,  &o.  Those  persons 
who  visited  the  recent  Paris 
Salon  of  Aerial  Locomotion 
had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  War  Minister's 
exhibition,  which  comprised 
a  complete  set  of  all  the 
vehicles  required  for  each  aerial 
squadron. 

After  inspecting  that  ma- 
terial, no  military  man  or 
aviator  will  feel  astonishment 
that  the  aeroplanes  in  the 
possession  of  the  Balkan  States 
and  Turkey  did  not  achieve  all 
that  certain  persons  expected 
of  them.  Indeed,  most  French 
experts  wonder  they  accom- 
plished what  they  did.  The 
aerial  craft  had  only  just  been 
purchased,  and  the  military 
pilots  had  not  had  anything 
like  sufficient  training.  What 
they  knew  about  flight  had 
been  hastily  taught  them  in 
France,  where  they  had  ob- 
tained nothing  more  than  the 
Aero  Club's  aviation  pilot's 
certificate.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four  Greek 
officers,  none  of  them  had  had 
any  sort  of  experience  in  cross- 
country flight,  and  none  of  the 
indispensable  precautions  for 
transporting  and  sheltering  the 
machines  and  for  their  repair 
had  been  taken.  In  a  word,  it 
cannot  be  said  the  organisation 
of  the  military  aviation  corps 
of  the  belligerents  was  defec- 
tive, because  it  did  not  exist. 
A  few  aeroplanes  were,  so  to 
say,  dragged  along  with  the 
Turkish  forces  and  with  the 
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invading  armies,  but  when 
their  services  were  required  the 
pilots  were  for  the  most  part 
quite  unequal  to  the  task 
set  them,  and  generally  the 
machines,  having  been  trans- 
ported without  the  necessary 
care,  stood  in  need  of  repair. 
Often  the  spare  parts  wanted 
had  been  left  behind,  and  when 
that  was  not  the  case  very  few 
of  the  military  aviators  were 
able  either  to  regulate  the 
motor  or  adjust  properly  the 
bearing-surfaces,  rudders,  steer- 
ing-gear, &o.,  to  enable  the 
aeroplane  to  take  flight  and 
fulfil  the  difficult  mission  in- 
trusted to  it.  However,  in 
spite  of  all,  some  of  the  aero- 
planes belonging  to  the  allies 
did  useful  work.  The  Greek 
military  aviators  who  had  had 
the  longest  training  in  France, 
and  who  had  practised  flight 
for  some  three  months  in  their 
own  country,  distinguished 
themselves  on  several  occasions 
by  their  scouting  and  explor- 
ing expeditions.  They  brought 
back  to  their  headquarters  re- 
liable information  which  was 
invaluable  for  the  Greek  com- 
manders. Bulgarian  aero- 
planes were  seen  flying  over 
Adrianople  and  the  Turkish 
lines  of  defence  at  Tchatalja, 
but  in  some  cases  those 
machines  were  piloted  by  pro- 
fessional foreign  aviators.  They 
met  no  antagonist  in  the  air, 
and  that  was  fortunate,  be- 
cause on  reading  the  exploits 
of  the  belligerents'  pilots  a 
French  professional  aviator, 
who  during  the  last  three  years 
has  spent  many  hours  in  the 
air  every  week,  declared  the 
want  of  experience  of  almost 


all  the  military  pilots  attached 
to  the  belligerent  armies  in  the 
Balkans  would  leave  them  an 
easy  prey  to  a  really  skilful 
aviator.  "Without  being  armed 
I  could  with  my  machine  have 
disposed  of  half  a  dozen  of 
them  in  no  time  by  blowing 
them  down,"  was  his  conclud- 
ing remark. 

The  number  of  avions  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  military 
authorities  at  the  end  of  1912 
cannot  be  estimated  with  per- 
fect correctness,  because  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  money 
resulting  from  the  National 
Subscription  in  favour  of  Mili- 
tary Aviation  has  not  yet  been 
employed,  and  on  account  of  a 
large  amount  being  used  not 
to  buy  aeroplanes  but  in  the 
purchase  of  land  for  the  crea- 
tion of  military  aviation  centres, 
the  construetion  of  aeroplane 
sheds,  and  also  in  the  train- 
ing of  military  aviation  pilots. 
However,  although  provision 
was  made  in  the  budget  for 
only  344  avions,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  the  French 
army  has  at  the  present  mo- 
ment a  fleet  of  close  on  500 
aerial  craft.  Those  avions  are 
distributed  among  the  twenty 
or  more  military  aviation 
centres  created  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  more  es- 
pecially round  Paris  and  in 
the  east  and  north  of  France. 
Each  of  those  centres  naturally 
possesses  a  depot  of  gasolene 
and  oil,  and  a  workshop  for 
the  repair  of  avions. 

The  officers  and  men  com- 
posing the  French  aviation 
corps  are  recruited  from  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  Ser- 
vice, and  continue  to  wear  the 
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uniform  of  the  respective  regi- 
ments from  which  they  were 
drawn,  and  to  which  they  may 
return.  But  while  serving  in 
the  aviation  corps  they  wear 
a  distinctive  badge,  and  enjoy 
special  advantages.  For  in- 
stance, they  are  paid  on  the 
same  scale  as  officers  and  men 
engaged  in  active  service  in 
the  field.  In  the  case  of  a 
fatal  accident,  the  widow  re- 
ceives the  same  pension  as  the 
widow  of  a  man  killed  in  battle, 
and  the  time  spent  in  the  avia- 
tion corps  counts  for  promotion 
the  same  as  time  spent  in  cam- 
paigning. 

The  recruitment  of  aviation 
pilots  has  occupied,  and  still 
occupies,  the  serious  attention 
of  Colonel  Hirschauer,  the  Per- 
manent Inspector,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  aerial 
forces  of  France.  There  is  no 
lack  of  volunteers,  and  almest 
any  one  can  learn  to  steer  an 
aeroplane,  but  every  man  does 
not  possess  the  necessary  quali- 
ties and  physical  aptitudes  re- 
quired for  the  making  of  a 
really  good  aviator.  Till  now 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  selection 
has  been  made  from  among  the 
volunteers.  The  young  officer 
or  non  -  commissioned  officer 
who  may  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  chosen  has  gen- 
erally no  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  Aero  Club's 
Aviation  Certificate.  In  the 
case  of  his  failing  to  do  so,  he 
is  sent  back  to  his  regiment. 
This  method  of  selection  has 
proved  sufficient  for  the  time 
being,  but  many  competent  per- 
sons, and  among  them  Doctor 
Reymond,  Senator  and  aviator, 
consider  that  in  view  of  the 


great  number  of  aviation  pilots 
who  will  be  required,  other 
means  of  recruiting  them  should 
be  adopted.  Doctor  Reymond 
proposes  that  all  the  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers 
who  volunteer  to  serve  in  the 
aviation  corps  should  be  given 
a  short  period  of  instruction  in 
flight,  and  then  be  sent  back 
to  their  respective  regiments. 
Subsequently,  in  proportion, 
as  more  and  more  pilots  will 
be  required  to  man  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  military 
avions,  those  men  who  during 
their  apprenticeship  may  have 
shown  they  possess  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  requisite  qualities 
and  physical  aptitudes  could 
be  selected  and  definitively  at- 
tached to  the  aviation  corps. 

That  method  has  not  yet 
been  adopted  by  the  military 
authorities,  probably  because 
they  must  be  well  aware  that 
in  a  near  future  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  French  Army 
to  dispense  with  the  services 
in  their  regiments  of  a  suffici- 
ent number  of  officers  to  pilot 
all  the  military  aeroplanes. 
However  that  may  be,  Doctor 
Reymond,  in  his  double  capacity 
of  Senator  and  President  of  the 
National  Military  Aviation 
Committee,  has  succeeded  in 
getting  hold  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  young  men  who  have 
not  yet  served  their  term  under 
the  colours,  and  who  are  anxi- 
ous to  do  so  in  the  aviation 
corps.  By  an  arrangement 
with  the  leading  aeroplane 
constructors  he  is  furnishing 
them  the  means  to  satisfy  their 
ambition.  The  National  Avia- 
tion Committee  pay  a  stipulated 
price  for  the  training  of  the 
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young  men,  who  must  not 
content  themselves  with  the 
Aero  Club's  Aviation  Certifi- 
cate, but,  in  order  to  secure 
incorporation  in  the  aviation 
corps  when  they  are  summoned 
to  perform  their  term  of  mili- 
tary service,  they  must  have 
captured  the  Superior  Military 
Aviation  Certificate.  The  tests 
imposed  on  a  candidate  for  that 
certificate  are  severe.  He  is 
required  to  accomplish  :  1st, 
an  aerial  voyage  of  not  less 
than  150  kilometres  (93  miles), 
in  a  straight  line,  without  in- 
termediate stoppage,  and  a 
return  journey  under  the  same 
conditions  on  the  same  or  an- 
other day;  2nd,  a  triangular 
aerial  voyage  of  200  kilometres 
(124  miles),  with  the  same 
aeroplane,  within  two  days  at 
most.  In  the  course  of  that 
voyage  the  candidate  must 
make  two  landings  at  spots 
previously  indicated.  The 
shortest  side  of  the  triangle 
should  not  measure  less  than 
20  kilometres  (12£  miles).  At 
least  one-third  of  that  aerial 
voyage  of  124  miles  has  to  be 
covered  by  the  candidate  at  an 
altitude  not  inferior  to  800 
metres  (2625  feet). 

At  the  end  of  1912  some 
200  aviators,  who,  with  few 
exceptions,  belong  to  the  active 
army,  had  gained  the  Superior 
Military  Aviation  Certificate. 
The  others  are  either  pro- 
fessional aviators  or  men  be- 
longing to  the  Reserves  or  the 
Territorial  forces.  At  the  end 
of  November  the  French  Aero 
Club  had  issued  1175  Aviation 
Pilot's  Certificates.  In  that 
total  are  comprised  a  consider- 
able number  of  certificates 


gained  by  civilian  foreigners 
and  foreign  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  sent  by 
their  respective  Governments 
to  France  to  learn  to  pilot  the 
avions  purchased  by  them  from 
French  aeroplane  constructors. 
The  number  of  French  military 
men  capable  of  steering  an 
aeroplane  is  nevertheless  al- 
ready fairly  large,  and  fresh 
batches  of  military  pupils  are 
constantly  being  sent  to  the 
various  aviation  schools.  The 
duration  of  the  apprenticeship 
varies  considerably,  according 
to  the  aptitudes  of  the  pupil, 
and  also  according  to  the 
weather,  because,  although  the 
professor  can  fly  with  his 
pupil  beside  or  behind  him  in 
very  rough  weather,  it  is  use- 
less for  him  to  do  so  at  least 
at  the  commencement  of  an 
apprenticeship,  because  a  be- 
ginner cannot  profit  by  a 
lesson  given  in  high  wind. 
On  an  average,  the  apprentice- 
ship resulting  in  the  pupil 
passing  the  examination  for 
the  Aero  Club's  Aviation  Pilot's 
Certificate  lasts  about  two 
months ;  but  certain  men  pos- 
sessing special  aptitudes  for 
flight  have  captured  not  only 
the  Aero  Club's  certificate,  but 
also  the  Superior  Military 
Aviation  Certificate,  in  six 
weeks.  An  apprenticeship  of 
two  months  may  at  first  sight 
appear  long ;  but  experience 
has  shown  that,  on  an  aver- 
age, a  man  requires  to  spend 
three  hours  in  the  air  with 
his  professor,  and  during  the 
greater  portion  of  that  time 
he  must  be  holding  the  dup- 
licate steering-gear,  and  thus 
feeling  the  motion  given  it  by 
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his  master,  before  he  can  be 
trusted  to  pilot  the  aeroplane 
alone.  And  then  he  must 
practise  flight  alone  before  he 
can  describe  the  figure  eight 
in  the  air  and  land  in  a  cir- 
cular space  having  a  diameter 
of  100  metres  (328  feet),  which 
is  indispensable  to  obtain  the 
ordinary  Aviation  Pilot's  Cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  French 
Aero  Club.  Moreover,  it  is 
useless  to  seek  to  hurry  over 
the  apprenticeship  by  quickly 
repeated  flights,  because  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  leave 
a  considerable  interval  be- 
tween each  lesson,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  the  pupil  to 
ponder  over  the  various  means 
he  has  seen  and  felt  his  pro- 
fessor employ  to  cause  the 
aeroplane  to  rise  off  the  ground 
inte  the  air,  to  maintain  its 
horizontal  and  lateral  stabil- 
ity, and  lastly,  and  above  all, 
to  land  safely. 

In  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  November  ninety-nine  vol- 
unteers to  serve  in  the  aviation 
corps  were  selected.  Of  the 
new  recruits,  over  50  per  cent 
were  non-commissioned  officers 
or  simple  soldiers,  the  others 
being  captains,  lieutenants,  and 
sub  -  lieutenants.  The  choice 
made  by  the  Permanent  In- 
spector indicates  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  place  of  the 
officer  on  a  scouting  or  ex- 
ploring avion,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  mono  -  seated  aero- 
plane, is  not  in  the  pilot's  seat, 
but  in  that  of  the  military 
observer.  One  of  the  weak 
points  of  French  military  avia- 
tion was  the  pilot's  almost 
complete  ignorance  of  prac- 
tical mechanics.  The  motor 


is  the  heart  of  the  avion, 
yet  the  number  of  military 
pilots  capable  of  regulat- 
ing am  aviation  engine  was 
small,  and  there  were  very 
few  who  could  take  the  motor 
to  pieces  to  discover  and  re- 
place a  defective  or  broken 
part.  It  is  true  skilled  military 
mechanicians  were  attached  to 
every  squadron  of  8  avions,  but 
the  pilot  should,  in  the  case  of 
a  breakdown  of  his  engine  in 
the  course  of  a  cross-country 
flight,  be  at  least  able  to  use 
the  spare  parts  he  carries  with 
him  on  his  machine  to  tinker 
up  the  motor  sufficiently  to 
permit  of  his  safe  return  to 
camp.  The  French  aviation 
authorities  are  seeking  to 
remedy  that  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things.  After  under- 
going successfully  the  tests  of 
his  capacity  to  pilot  the  avion 
mentioned  above,  the  candi- 
date for  the  Superior  Military 
Aviation  Certificate  is  sub- 
jected to  an  examination  on 
aviation  motors  in  general,  and 
on  the  means  of  discovering  the 
cause  of  a  breakdown  and  of 
remedying  it. 

Though  the  French  Fourth 
Arm  may  be  still  described  as 
yet  in  its  infancy,  the  immense 
progress  which  has  been  made, 
both  in  its  organisation  and  in 
the  avions  it  has  at  its  disposal, 
were  strikingly  manifested  at 
the  Autumn  Manoeuvres.  In 
1910,  the  first  year  they  figured 
in  the  sham  fighting,  some 
half  a  dozen  aeroplanes  carried 
despatches  and  did  a  little  ele- 
mentary scouting.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  twenty  military 
avions  rendered  signal  services 
in  scouting,  &o.,  and  demon- 
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strated  the  invaluable  assist- 
ance they  could  render  artillery 
by  procuring  precise  data  on 
which  the  gunners  could  rectify 
their  fire  when  the  spot  aimed 
at  was  hidden  from  their  view 
by  intervening  obstacles.  The 
performances  of  the  sixty  mili- 
tary avions  employed  at  the 
last  Grand  Autumn  Manoeuvres 
fully  justified  the  prediction 
that  the  aeroplane  would  con- 
stitute an  almost  ideal  means 
of  scouting,  exploration,  and 
despatch-carrying,  and  that  it 
would  become  an  indispensable 
auxiliary  for  artillery.  In  1910 
and  in  1911  the  military  avi- 
ators at  the  manoeuvres  wore 
a  white  band  round  the  left 
arm,  and  acted,  so  to  say,  hors 
cadre.  They  landed  anywhere 
without  caring  whether  they 
were  on  the  territory  of  friends 
or  enemies,  and  then  started 
off  when  they  chose  with  the 
consent,  and  even  aid,  of  the 
enemy.  They  were,  so  to  say, 
neutralised.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  each  of  the  sixty 
military  pilots  wore  the  badge 
of  the  army  to  whioh  he  be- 
longed. In  the  case  of  descend- 
ing on  hostile  territory  he  was 
liable  to  capture.  That  was  a 
long  stride  forward,  but  it  was 
insufficient  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  part  the  aeroplane  is 
destined  to  play  in  real  war- 
fare. 

If  the  soldiers  manning  the 
aerial  craft  were  liable  to  cap- 
ture on  land,  they  were  never- 
theless, so  to  say,  neutralised  in 
the  air.  The  aviators  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  rifle 
or  artillery  fire  directed  against 
them,  and,  what  is  more,  a 
military  pilot  of,  say,  the  Blue 


Army  coming  into  close  prox- 
imity with  an  avion  belonging 
to  the  White  Army  (the  hostile 
force),  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  the  encounter.  It  is  evident 
that  in  the  case  of  real  hostili- 
ties the  pilots  and  passengers 
carried  by  the  two  avions  would 
have  engaged  in  an  aerial  com- 
bat with  the  object  of  seeking 
to  prevent  valuable  information 
reaching  the  enemy.  One  or 
perhaps  both  the  aerial  craft 
might  have  been  destroyed,  or 
at  least  disabled  and  brought 
to  the  ground.  Nevertheless, 
they  however,  each  and  all, 
went  their  way,  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  respective 
armies  utilised  all  the  infor- 
mation they  brought  back  to 
headquarters.  This  defective 
method  may  have  been  admis- 
sible, because,  till  now,  all  the 
aerial  craft  employed  at  the 
manoeuvres  have  been  simply 
unarmed  scouting  and  explor- 
ing aeroplanes. 

In  the  execution  of  that  task 
of  exploration  and  scouting  the 
military  pilots  showed  they  had 
gained  immensely  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  that  the  avions 
they  now  have  in  their  hands 
are  infinitely  more  reliable  than 
those  they  formerly  possessed. 
No  serious  accident  occurred 
either  during  the  manoeuvres 
or  during  the  concentration  of 
the  aerial  force  for  the  sham 
fighting  or  during  the  return 
of  the  avions  to  their  respec- 
tive military  aviation  centres. 
Without  taking  into  account 
the  long  aerial  voyages  made 
to  reach  and  return  from  the 
region  selected  for  the  man- 
oeuvres, the  military  authorities 
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calculate,  from  the  quantity  of 
gasolene  consumed,  that  during 
the  nine  days'  sham  fighting 
the  sixty  avions  participating 
in  it  covered  at  least  44,000  kilo- 
metres (27,280  miles).  Forty- 
nine  of  those  aeroplanes  were 
employed  in  active  service  in 
the  field,  and  eleven  were  held 
in  reserve.  Of  the  former, 
thirty-eight  suffered  no  sort  of 
damage,  five  were  completely 
wrecked  without  their  pilots 
and  passengers  being  seriously 
injured,  and  the  six  others 
were  so  slightly  damaged  that 
they  were  repaired  on  the  spot 
within  a  delay  varying  be- 
tween one  and  three  days.  M. 
Millerand,  the  War  Minister, 
was  so  satisfied  with  this  result 
that  at  the  review  of  seventy- 
five  avions  held  at  Villacoublay 
immediately  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  sham  fighting,  he 
congratulated  Colonel  Hir- 
schauer  most  warmly  on  it, 
and  praised  the  military  pilots 
for  their  intelligent  and  pru- 
dent zeal.  The  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  at  this  cere- 
mony was  far  from  propitious 
for  the  flight  of  artificial  birds, 
yet  before  he  left  Villacoublay 
M.  Millerand  gave  the  signal 
for  the  dislocation  of  the  aerial 
force.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
majority  of  the  avions  were  in 
the  air  returning  to  their  re- 
spective aviation  centres,  and 
at  nightfall  only  five,  of  which 
the  motors  refused  to  work, 
were  left  on  the  review  ground. 
In  connection  with  this  review 
and  the  manoeuvres  which  had 
preceded  it,  Colonel  Hirschauer 
calculated  that  even  in  the  first 
four  months  of  1912 — that  is 
to  say,  during  the  winter  and 


early  spring — the  French  mili- 
tary aviators  covered  in  the 
air  more  than  400,000  kilo- 
metres (248,000  miles)— that  is 
to  say,  they  travelled  a  distance 
equal  to  ten  times  round  the 
earth.  No  official  estimate 
has  been  made  of  the  distance 
flown  by  the  French  military 
pilots  in  the  other  eight  months 
of  1912,  but  with  the  greatly 
increased  number  of  avions  and 
pilots,  and  the  more  propitious 
summer  and  autumn  weather, 
it  must  have  been  formidable. 
It  is  most  encouraging  to  be 
able  to  state  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  augmentation 
in  the  length  and  duration  of 
flights  in  1912,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  aeroplane 
accidents  in  France,  entailing 
serious  injury  or  death  to  pilots 
and  passengers,  is  proportion- 
ately much  smaller  than  in 
1911.  In  the  long  speech 
Colonel  Hirschauer  made  on 
27th  June  last  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  the  quality  of 
Government  Commissary,  he 
stated  that  in  the  second  half 
of  1911  nine  military  aviators 
met  with  fatal  accidents.  At 
that  moment  there  were  120 
military  aviation  pilots  who 
during  the  six  months  had 
travelled  in  the  air  a  distance 
of  about  300,000  kilometres 
(186,000  miles).  The  statistics 
of  the  first  six  months  of  1912 
show  the  number  of  military 
aviation  pilots  had  increased  to 
250 — that  is  to  say,  to  more 
than  double  those  existing  at 
the  end  of  1911.  The  250  avia- 
tors had,  between  1st  January 
and  30th  June  1912,  according 
to  Colonel  Hirschauer's  calcu- 
lations, covered  in  the  air  the 
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extraordinary  distance  of 
650,000  kilometres  (403,897 
miles).  The  number  of  fatal 
accidents  was  the  same  as  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  of  1911, 
but  the  distance  flown  was 
more  than  double.  Conse- 
quently the  accidents  had  di- 
minished proportionately  more 
than  50  per  cent.  That  great 
decrease  is  undoubtedly  owing 
both  to  the  greater  skill  of  the 
pilots  and,  perhaps  not  least,  to 
the  many  important  improve- 
ments introduced  into  the  mili- 
tary avions,  as  well  as  to  the 
greater  reliability  of  the  motors 
employed. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected 
development  given  aviation  at 
the  hydro -aeroplane  competi- 
tion held  at  Monaco  last  April 
is  of  the  utmost  importance 
from  a  naval  point  of  view. 
A  oouple  of  months  before  it 
opened,  the  only  hydro -aero- 
planes which  could  be  said  to 
exist  were  Voisin's  "  Canard  " 
(Duck)  and  the  Curtiss  machine 
built  in  America.  Yet  two 
aquatic  artificial  birds  con- 
structed in  France  by  two 
brothers  of  English  birth  car- 
ried off  the  first  and  second 
prizes,  while  in  addition  to  the 
Voisin  and  Curtiss  machines 
two  other  French-built  hydro- 
aeroplanes figured  very  hon- 
ourably in  the  competition. 
In  the  month  of  August  no 
fewer  than  twelve  hydro-aero- 
planes were  entered  for  the 
three  days'  competition  at 
Saint  Malo,  which  culminated 
in  the  cross  -  sea  flight  from 
Saint  Malo  to  Jersey  and  back 
to  the  French  port.  Too  many 
accidents  occurred  during  the 
three  days'  flights,  but  they 
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proved  that  a  fall  into  the  sea 
is  mueh  less  dangerous  than  a 
fall  on  land.  The  Monaco  and 
Saint  Malo  meetings,  however, 
did  more  to  draw  attention  to 
the  problems  connected  with 
hydro-aerial  navigation  than  to 
solve  them.  They  are  extremely 
complex,  because  the  hydro- 
aerial  craft  has  to  navigate 
both  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  in  the  air.  At  the 
present  moment  the  hydro- 
aeroplanes can  be  divided  into 
two  categories — the  flying  boat 
and  the  floating  aeroplane. 
The  former  has  bearing  -  sur- 
faces fixed  on  a  boat-like  body, 
whereas  the  latter  is  an  aero- 
plane provided  with  two  and 
generally  three  floats,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  sinking  when  it 
descends  on  the  water,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  two  or  more 
wheels  for  descent  on  land.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  all  the  six 
hydro  -  aeroplanes  which  won 
prizes  at  the  Saint  Malo  com- 
petition were  provided  with  two 
floats,  and  generally  with  a 
third  placed  under  the  tail  of 
the  flying  apparatus.  Never- 
theless it  would  be  rash  to  con- 
demn the  flying  boat  on  that 
account,  because  if  the  hydro- 
aeroplanes on  that  occasion  had 
been  obliged  to  descend  on  the 
open  sea  instead  of  on  com- 
paratively calm  water  in  ports, 
all  of  them  would  surely  have 
been  swamped. 

The  fact  that  none  of  the 
hydro  -  aeroplanes  which  com- 
peted at  St  Malo  could  have 
lived  on  a  rough  sea  has 
inspired  the  invention  of  im- 
proved floats  and  "  mono- 
ooques."  Many  of  them  were 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 
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Aerial  Locomotion  held  in 
Paris  at  the  end  of  October 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Nov- 
ember. The  "monocoque"  or 
flying  boat  was  most  strikingly 
represented  in  that  show  by 
a  veritable  hydroplane  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  mono- 
plane wings  and  an  additional 
bearing  -  surface  in  front,  just 
behind  the  four  -  bladed  pro- 
peller. Attached  to  each  side 
of  the  boat  is  a  wide  float 
destined  not  only  to  support 
a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the 
machine  on  the  water,  but  also 
to  prevent  it  from  capsizing. 
This  hydro-aeroplane  invented 
by  Breguet  is  driven  by  a 
120 -h.  p.  Canton  Unne  motor. 
The  building  of  this  aerial 
vessel,  as  it  may  fitly  be  called, 
having  been  completed  only 
just  before  the  opening  of  the 
Salon,  its  capacity  to  navigate 
on  the  sea  and  in  the  air  had 
not  been  tested  before  it  was 
exhibited  on  the  official  stand 
of  the  Minister  of  Marine  by 
whom  it  had  been  ordered. 
The  contract  for  the  machine 
stipulates  it  must  travel  1000 
kilometres  (621  miles)  without 
stopping,  at  a  speed  of  at  least 
140  kilometres  (87  miles)  an 
hour.  The  hydro  -  aeroplanes 
which  best  represented  in  the 
Salon  the  type  provided  with 
floats  were  those  which  re- 
spectively carried  off  the  first 
prize  at  the  Monaco  and  Saint 
Malo  competitions,  but  the  form, 
the  size,  and  the  position  of 
the  floats  have  been  modified 
and  greatly  improved. 

It  would  be  useless  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  invention 
to  attempt  to  pronounce  on 
the  respective  advantages  and 


disadvantages  of  the  two  types 
of  hydro  -  aeroplanes.  It  is 
pretty  sure  that,  like  the 
monoplane  and  biplane,  each 
of  them  will  be  able  to  render 
different  services.  However 
that  may  be,  hydro-aeroplanes 
seem  destined  to  be  used  for 
coast  defence,  reconnoitring  far 
out  to  sea  from  naval  ports 
and  arsenals,  and  to  be  carried 
on  board  ship  for  reconnoitring 
if  need  in  mid  -  ocean.  They 
will  undoubtedly  constitute  a 
new  formidable  weapon  of 
offensive  and  defensive  war- 
fare. It  will  probably  be  found 
advisable,  if  not  indispensable, 
to  furnish  the  hydro-aeroplanes 
employed  in  coast  defence  and 
for  reconnoitring  from  ports 
with  wheels  as  well  as  floats, 
to  enable  them  to  descend  on 
land  in  case  of  need.  Those 
carried  on  board  ship  will  prob- 
ably not  require  wheels  for 
starting  off  the  deck,  as  they 
could  be  let  down  on  the  sea 
by  means  of  a  crane,  unless  a 
practical  method  of  launching 
them  into  the  air  is  invented. 
An  ordinary  aeroplane  can 
take  flight  off  the  deck  of  a 
vessel  without  any  great  risk, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
provide  for  its  safe  return.  In 
perfectly  calm  weather  a  land- 
ing on  the  deck  might  be 
effected  by  an  exceptionally 
skilful  pilot,  but  the  slightest 
rolling  or  tossing  of  the  ship 
would  make  the  operation  virtu- 
ally impossible.  Whether  the 
hydro -aeroplane  be  provided 
with  wheels  or  not,  its  depart- 
ure from  the  deck  of  a  vessel 
would  certainly  never  present 
greater  difficulty  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  aeroplane,  and 
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on  returning  after  fulfilling 
its  mission  it  would,  even 
with  a  rough  sea,  always  find 
water  sufficiently  free  from 
breakers  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
vessel  to  enable  it  to  alight  on 
it  without  being  swamped. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  ship 
carrying  aeroplanes  should  not 
have  on  board  a  floating  plat- 
form or  raft  which  could  be  let 
down  on  the  sea,  and  on  which 
the  hydro  -  aeroplane  could  be 
steered  by  its  pilot.  Being 
made  fast  on  the  platform,  the 
aerial  craft  could  be  hoisted  to 
its  place  on  deck.  It  may  be 
that  even  simpler  means  of 
hoisting  the  hydro  -  aeroplane 
off  the  sea  without  the  use  of 
a  floating  platform  will  be  in- 
vented. As  an  aeroplane  ship 
need  not  be  a  fighting  vessel, 
the  number  of  aerial  craft  it 
could  transport  would  be  con- 
siderable. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the 
distance  separating  the  coasts 
of  two  hostile  naval  powers 
does  not  any  longer  ensure  the 
safety  of  their  naval  ports  and 
the  shipping  in  them  against 
the  attack  of  the  enemy's  aerial 
craft.  Carried  on  board  ship 
to  the  scene  of  action,  the 
hydro  -  aeroplanes  could  take 
flight,  and  by  dropping  explo- 
sives play  a  most  important 
part  in  a  naval  action  or  in  an 
attack  on  ships  at  anchor,  or, 
again,  on  ports  which  they 
could  bombard  from  the  air. 
To  provide  against  all  eventual- 
ities, it  is  therefore  necessary  for 
a  naval  power  to  be  prepared  to 
repel  attacks  which,  in  case  of 
war,  would  be  made  on  its 
naval  forces  by  aerial  vessels 
of  all  sorts  —  dirigibles  and 


aeroplanes.  The  Continental 
Powers  are  not  neglecting  the 
study  of  aerial  warfare.  In 
the  case  of  Great  Britain  fail- 
ing to  keep  pace  with  them 
and  of  suffering  defeat  in  the 
air,  her  mighty  Dreadnoughts, 
&c.,  might  be  so  crippled  by 
explosives  rained  down  on 
them  from  the  enemy's  dirig- 
ibles and  aeroplanes  that  a 
fleet  transporting  an  invading 
army  might  find  an  opportunity 
to  reach  the  English  coast. 

One  of  the  avions  employed 
at  the  French  Autumn  Man- 
oeuvres was  provided  with  a 
wireless  telegraphic  apparatus, 
which  rendered  very  remark- 
able services,  but  none  of  them 
was  either  armour  -  plated  or 
armed.  The  Permanent  In- 
spector of  Military  Aviation  is 
not,  however,  neglecting  the 
study  of  the  many  complex 
problems  connected  with  war 
in  the  air.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
principal  results  of  the  re- 
cent sham -fighting  in  France 
was  the  clear  demonstration 
of  the  urgent  necessity  to  pro- 
vide military  aeroplanes  with 
defensive  and  offensive  wea- 
pons. The  French  Govern- 
ment already  possesses  a  fair 
number  of  avions  armed  with 
quick-firing  guns,  and  at  the 
Salon  of  Aerial  Locomotion, 
which  was  essentially  a  mili- 
tary show,  several  of  the  most 
renowned  aeroplane  construc- 
tors exhibited  armour  -  plated 
machines  armed  with  Hotch- 
kiss  guns.  Others  exhibited 
apparatuses  for  bomb  -  drop- 
ping, with  instruments  des- 
tined to  ensure  the  correctness 
of  aim  from  almost  any  alti- 
tude. It  is  needless  to  say 
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those  apparatuses  and  instru- 
ments are  not  perfect,  but  since 
the  award  of  the  first  year's 
Michelin  Aero-Target  prize  to 
Mr  Scott  in  the  month  of 
August  last,  numerous  inven- 
tors have  sought  to  solve  the 
problem  of  accurate  aim  in 
bomb  dropping.  The  result  of 
their  efforts  will  be  seen  during 
the  competition  for  the  Michelin 
Aero  -  Target  prize  of  1913. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
it  will  be  yet  more  satisfactory 
than  that  obtained  in  1912, 
when  the  successful  competitor 
for  the  £2000  prize  dropped 
twelve  out  of  fifteen  projectiles, 
each  weighing  7  kilogrammes 
100  grammes  (about  15J  Ib.)  on 
a  circular  target  having  a  dia- 
meter of  20  metres  (65  feet  8 
inches)  from  an  altitude  of  200 
metres  (656  feet).  The  £1000 
prize  for  the  dropping  of  bombs 
from  the  height  of  800  metres 
(2625  feet)  was  not  awarded. 
This  competition  was  con- 
sidered so  important  that  it 
was  controlled  by  the  French 
military  authorities,  who  pro- 
vided the  projectiles,  traced 
the  target  on  the  military 
manoeuvring-field  at  Camp  de 
Chalons,  and  constructed  the 
necessary  shelter  for  the  Aero 
Club  and  military  controllers. 
They  have  undertaken  to  do 
the  same  in  1913. 

The  armour-plating  of  mili- 
tary avions  is  destined  to  pro- 
tect, as  far  as  possible,  not  only 
the  pilot  and  passengers,  but 
the  vital  parts  of  the  machine. 
In  most  cases  it  consists  either 
of  a  steel  plate  or  of  two  thin 
steel  plates  with  a  fibre  mat- 
tress between  them.  It  is 
placed  under  the  seats  of  the 


aviators,  and  extended  under 
the  motor  and  round  the  body 
of  the  avion  to  protect  the 
persons  and  motor  against  rifle 
fire  from  the  earth  beneath 
them,  and  from  fire  from  hostile 
avions  navigating  at  a  height 
not  superior  to  that  of  the 
aerial  craft.  The  propeller  is 
left  unprotected,  as  are  also 
the  bearing  -  surfaces,  which, 
however,  might  be  riddled 
with  bullets  without  entailing 
the  immediate  fall  of  the  aero- 
plane. The  armament  of 
avions  must  depend  on  the 
weight  they  can  carry.  It  is 
therefore  needless  to  speak 
of  mono  -  seated  aeroplanes  as 
fighting  craft.  However,  the 
French  military  authorities 
possess  a  large  number  of 
double-seated  avions  propelled 
by  70  and  80  h.p.  motors  of 
various  descriptions,  which,  in 
addition  to  their  own  weight, 
can  safely  transport  350  kilo- 
grammes (770  Ib.)  In  that 
total  is  included  the  pilot  and 
passenger  (military  observer  or 
gunner),  weighing  on  an 
average  at  least  75  kilo- 
grammes each,  or  a  total 
of  150  kilogrammes  (330 
Ib.)  The  weight  of  the 
gasolene  and  lubricating  oil 
varies,  of  course,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  voyage  to  be 
undertaken.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, the  two  types  of  70  and 
80  h.p.  motors,  with  which  the 
majority  of  the  French  military 
aeroplanes  are  furnished,  con- 
sume from  30  to  35  litres  of 
gasolene  and  from  2  to  7  litres 
of  lubricating  oil  an  hour, 
according  to  the  type  of  motor 
— rotary  or  stationary.  As 
the  litre  of  gasolene  weighs 
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about  700  grammes,  the  weight 
for  the  hour's  flight  would  be 
from  21  to  24  kilogrammes, 
500  grammes  for  the  gasolene 
and  from  2  to  7  kilogrammes 
or  rather  less  for  the  oil,  or  a 
total  varying  between  23  and 
31£  kilogrammes  (50|  and  69£ 
Ib.)  Supposing  the  speed  of 
the  avion  to  be  80  kilometres 
(50  miles)  an  hour,  and  the 
weight  of  the  fuel,  &o.,  con- 
sumed to  be  only  50  Ib.,  the 
machine  would  have  to  be 
laden  with  150  Ib.  of  gasolene, 
&c.,  for  a  flight  of  three 
hours,  in  which  time  it 
would  cover  in  the  air  150 
miles.  Of  course,  the  dis- 
tance on  the  earth  would 
be  proportionately  greater  or 
less,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  favourable  or  adverse 
wind.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  with  the,  say,  70  Ib. 
consumption  of  gasolene  and 
lubricating  oil  per  hour  the 
avion  travelled  at  a  speed  of 
60  miles  an  hour,  the  distance 
covered  in  the  air  in  three 
hours  would  be  180  miles,  and 
the  weight  of  the  gasolene,  &c., 
required  would  be  210  Ib.  The 
pilot  and  gunner  weighing 
together  about  330  Ib.,  the 
margin  left  for  the  transport 
of  war  material  would  con- 
sequently be  in  the  first  case 
290  Ib.  and  in  the  second  230  Ib., 
which  is  evidently  insufficient 
for  a  fighting  avion. 

Though  fighting  avions  must 
therefore  carry  heavy  loads,  it 
is  difficult  to  foresee  what 
dimensions  they  will  assume. 
Indeed  many  factors  enter  into 
the  problem  of  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  bearing  -  sur- 
faces, and  amongst  them  is 


that  of  the  speed  of  the  flying 
apparatus,  the  increase  of  which 
cannot  be  obtained  to  any  very 
large  extent  without  a  more 
powerful  motor,  naturally 
heavy  and  consuming  an  in- 
creasingly large  quantity  of 
gasolene  compared  with  the 
augmentation  of  the  speed  it 
can  impart  to  the  machine. 
At  the  present  moment  rotary 
motors  of  160  and  200  h.p.  exist. 
The  French  army,  however, 
possesses  but  few  of  them,  be- 
cause even  the  160-h.p.  engine 
had  not  till  recently  been  made 
sufficiently  reliable.  Moreover, 
it  would  appear  that  with  160 
or  200  h.p.  the  rotary  motor 
has  reached  the  limit  at  which 
it  can  be  employed  with  safety 
on  flying  machines  such  as  they 
are  made  to-day.  The  station- 
ary air-cooled  motor  permits 
of  greater  development,  but  the 
space  it  occupies  is  a  drawback 
which  has  induced  inventors  to 
turn  their  attention  to  water- 
cooled  aviation  engines.  Speed 
itself  has,  moreover,  its  incon- 
veniences, if  not  while  the 
areoplane  is  in  the  air,  at  least 
when  the  machine  returns  to 
earth.  Among  the  other  factors 
of  the  problem  of  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  bearing -sur- 
faces are  their  form  and 
position.  In  the  existing  aero- 
planes that  capacity  varies  be- 
tween 12  to  30  kilogrammes 
(26|  to  66  Ib.)  per  square  metre 
(lOf  square  feet). 

If  increased  carrying  capa- 
city is  required  for  fighting 
avions,  it  is  also  important  for 
the  aeroplanes  it  is  proposed 
to  employ  in  the  sanitary  ser- 
vice of  the  army.  Till  now 
the  French  military  authorities 
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have  not  adopted  any  of  the 
various  projects  submitted  to 
it  with  that  object  in  view,  but 
it  facilitated  the  experiments 
made  by  Doctor  Reymond 
during  the  French  Autumn 
Manoeuvres.  The  Senator  avi- 
ator belonging  to  the  territorial 
army  was  authorised  to  use  his 
aeroplane  to  seek  the  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Groups 
of  men  and  isolated  soldiers  had 
been  left  to  represent  them. 
Some  were  clustered  together 
under  trees,  others  were  hidden 
behind  hedges,  &c.,  but  Doctor 
Reymond  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing them  all.  On  one  occasion 
he  returned  to  camp  rather  cast 
down  because,  though  he  had 
explored  the  whole  district 
where  the  sham  fighting  had 
taken  place,  he  had  failed 
to  find  any  of  the  supposed 
wounded  men.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  consoled  by  the  in- 
formation that  no  men  had 
been  left  on  the  field.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  was  so 
encouraging  that  the  Minister 
of  War,  knowing  well  that  so 
many  brave  wounded  men  are 
often  left  on  the  battlefield  for 
many  hours,  and  sometimes  for 
days,  before  they  are  dis- 
covered by  the  medical  explor- 
ing parties,  is,  with  the  Chief  of 
the  Military  Sanitary  Service, 
studying  the  question  of  a  fly- 
ing search  corps  which  would, 
almost  immediately  after  the 
fighting,  indicate  to  the  Am- 
bulance Corps  the  exact  spots 
where  the  wounded  are  lying. 

On  its  side  the  French  Red 
Cross  Society  is  examining  the 
project  submitted  to  it  by 
Major  Ferret  of  the  99th  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  for  the  util- 


isation of  aeroplanes  in  the 
evacuation  of  at  least  the  most 
seriously  wounded  soldiers. 
Major  Ferret  does  not  propose 
to  send  aeroplanes  to  the 
battlefield,  but  to  hold  them 
in  readiness  at  the  field  am- 
bulances. It  is  only  after 
their  wounds  have  been  sum- 
marily dressed  that  he  would 
place  the  men  on  aeroplanes 
which  could  transport  them 
rapidly  and  without  any  sort  of 
jolting  to  hospitals  in  the  rear, 
where  they  could  be  at  once 
properly  attended  to.  He  con- 
tends that  many  valuable  lives 
would  be  thus  saved.  Some 
of  the  most  capable  aero- 
plane constructors  have  as- 
sured Major  Ferret  they  could 
build  machines  to  transport 
four  wounded  men  in  a  lying 
position.  That  being  the  case, 
and  as  the  ordinary  ambulance 
waggon  does  not  travel  at  an 
average  of  more  than  four 
miles  an  hour  under  favour- 
able conditions,  Major  Ferret 
calculates  that  one  aeroplane 
could  do  the  work  of  several 
ambulance  cars,  even  were 
they  automobiles.  Moreover, 
the  wounded  men  would  be 
spared  the  long  and  painful 
journey,  often  lasting  many 
hours.  Indeed,  in  half  an 
hour  an  aeroplane  carrying 
four  wounded  soldiers  could 
cover  a  distance  of  at  least 
25  miles,  whereas  an  ordin- 
ary ambulance  waggon  con- 
veying the  same  number  of 
men  in  the  same  lying  position 
would  take  about  six  hours ! 
Allowing  half  an  hour  for 
unloading,  &c.,  the  aeroplane 
could  make  the  voyage  five 
times,  and  transport  twenty 
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wounded  men  in  the  time 
the  ordinary  ambulance  car 
would  occupy  in  transporting 
its  first  load  of  four  soldiers  ! 
The  ambulance  car  would  then 
occupy  another  five  hours  to 
return  for  a  second  batch  of 
wounded.  The  French  Eed 
Cross  Society  has  promised  to 
assist  Major  Ferret  in  making 
a  practical  demonstration  of 
his  project. 

Without  going  into  particu- 
lars concerning  the  composition 
of  the  French  fleet  of  dirigibles, 
which  is  to  be  reinforced  con- 
siderably, it  is  undeniably  in- 
significant compared  with  that 
of  Germany.  However,  the 
French  feel  confidence  in  their 
avions  for  the  destruction  of 
all  aerial  Dreadnoughts  in  case 
of  war.  The  means  of  wreck- 
ing them  have  been  and  are 
still  being  studied  most  seri- 
ously, and  various  projectiles 
destined  to  be  dropped  from 
aeroplanes  on  them,  or  fired 
from  avions  at  them,  have  been 
examined  with  care.  Consider- 


able secrecy  is  observed  on  this 
important  matter.  So  far  as 
it  is  at  the  present  moment 
possible  to  foresee,  a  dirigible 
sent  on  a  mission  in  war-time 
will  require  to  be  protected 
against  the  attack  of  aeroplanes 
not  only  by  the  guns  and  pro- 
jectiles it  may  carry,  but  by 
avions,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  drive  off  the  enemy's  aerial 
craft  heavier  than  air.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
the  French  do  not  view  with- 
out anxiety  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  their  former  foes  not  only  to 
increase  the  already  formidable 
advance  they  possess  in  dirig- 
ibles, but  also  to  equal,  if 
not  surpass,  them  in  military 
aviation.  The  Germans  are 
said  to  have  already  trained 
300  military  aviators,  whereas 
France  possesses  550  or  600. 
The  difference  in  favour  of  the 
French  is  thus  still  consider- 
able, especially  as  their  pilots 
are  much  more  experienced  than 
the  German  military  aviators. 
T.  F.  FABMAN. 
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MY     GRANDFATHER  S     STORY. 


I  "WAS  five  years  old  on  the 
day  of  the  great  fight  of 
Waterloo,  and  was  with  my 
parents  in  Dublin  when  the 
booming  of  the  guns  from 
Phoenix  Park  and  the  peals 
of  small  musketry  from  the 
Castle  sent  forth  the  news  of 
the  grand  victory,  a  sound  I 
never  afterwards  forgot.  And 
it  was  maybe  all  that  I  heard 
and  all  that  I  saw  then  that 
gave  me  the  fever  to  be  at 
the  Frenchies  too,  that  never 
after  wore  out  of  my  blood. 
So  that  when  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  I  was  put,  in  spite — 
well,  not  always  of  prayers  per- 
haps— to  pursuit  of  knowledge 
I  had  sorra  a  desire  to  know,  I 
went  with  just  the  very  worst 
grace  in  the  world,  for  I  had 
no  taste  for  the  calling  in 
itself,  and  now  a  very  bad 
grudge  as  barring  those  grand 
activities  for  which  I  felt  my- 
self qualified.  But  on  the 
doctrine  of  compensations — not 
always  to  the  same  person — 
my  soul  was  denied  its  yearn- 
ings because  my  forebears  had 
too  well  gratified  theirs,  till 
whilst  still  in  the  midst  of  easy 

v 

living  and  spending  there  was 
nothing  but  rottenness  at  the 
core. 

I  was  told  I  must  "put  my 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  my  boy," 
and  hoist  the  old  family  back 
in  the  seats  of  plenty — which 
it  had  not  yet  left.  At  any 
rate,  I  understood  that  I  must 
look  to  be  keeping  myself  one 
day;  and  I  thought,  if  that 
day  came,  I'd  be  just  the  new- 


est Nugent  ever  was  born, 
especially  when  set  out  against 
his  will  on  a  profession,  the 
very  preliminaries  of  which 
were  distasteful  to  him. 

However,  having  store  of 
relations  as  well  as  friends 
in  Dublin,  residing  or  coming 
and  going,  and  a  fine  allowance 
in  keeping  with  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  family,  I  man- 
aged to  pass  four  years  with 
great  agreeability  and  never 
a  stroke  of  work.  And  the 
quickest  of  those  years  to  trip 
was  the  last,  and  that  same 
for  a  reason  old  as  glory  and 
the  house  of  Nugent.  And 
that  was  no  less  than  the 
coming  to  Dublin  for  the  year 
and  the  season  of  a  certain 
Miss  Olivia  Daly. 

Now  Miss  Olivia  Daly  was 
not  only  turned  into  a  not- 
able beauty,  and  toasted  all 
that  season  oftener  than 
there  were  days  in  the  year, 
to  the  distraction  of  all  the 
manly  bosoms  about  her,  but 
she  was  an  heiress  in  two 
counties,  and  principally  in  my 
own,  where  her  property  lay 
contiguous  to  ours,  but,  thanks 
to  a  long  minority  and  a  care- 
ful administration,  shone  there 
like  an  oasis  in  land  of  waste. 
Since  ever  she  came  to  have  a 
look  at  the  world  two  years 
after  myself  we  had  been  play- 
fellows, and  had  come  to  many 
a  scrap  —  for  Olivia  had  a 
temper — over  important  things, 
and  made  raids  together  for 
others  we  fancied,  and  whipped 
the  same  stream  and  hunted 
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the  same  fox.  She  had  the 
cleverest  fingers  I  ever  knew 
for  tying  a  fly  and  the  quickest 
I  ever  felt  for  a  box  on  the  ear. 
So  that  now  when  I  saw  her 
making  curtseys  in  furbelows 
and  her  curls  all  picked  up  off 
her  neck  and  her  complexion  in 
the  town  turning  to  milk  and 
roses,  and  her  white  teeth 
always  glinting,  and  not  so 
much  as  a  hint  of  the  brave 
little  claws  under  the  dimples, 
— in  short,  nothing  but  rings  on 
her  fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes, 
— I  laughed  behind  my  hand 
till  I  began  to  be  awed  by  the 
effect  of  all  this,  and  all  the 
tempting  adjectives  I  heard 
coupled  with  a  name  familiar 
to  me  as  buttercups,  and 
sweeter  by  now  than  wild 
honey ;  until  it  all  ended  in  a 
new  strange  melancholy,  and 
those  same  flourishing  estates 
began  to  weigh  on  my  soul 
like  lead. 

And  just  then  her  traps 
were  packed  up,  and  she  went 
home  in  her  own  chaise  to  that 
estate  contiguous  to  ours  under 
the  Wicklow  hills. 

I  had  made  pretty  frequent 
visits  home  up  to  this  year,  but 
during  it  I  had  not  troubled 
the  stage  so  often — indeed  I  had 
watched  it  departing  without 
any  excessive  chagrin ;  but 
after  this  date,  if  by  chance  I 
came  across  her  disappearing 
into  the  grey  and  heard  her 
tootling  dying  away,  dying 
away,  faith,  I  had  a  feeling 
of  calamity  and  empty  exist- 
ence, and  I  couldn't  settle  after 
it  to  anything  at  all.  I  be- 
lieved at  last  I  wanted  that 
fortifying  slap  of  the  old  dad's 
jolly  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and 


his  easy  debonnair  advice  to 
"Go  ahead,  me  bhoy,"  that  I 
heard  every  time  I  went,  with- 
out a  taste  of  care  for  the 
direction  the  process  was 
taking  up  to  date.  And  so  I 
thought  how  I  could  set  about 
arranging  it  shortly. 

Now  I  had  found  going 
ahead  as  simple  as  running 
water  downhill  whenever  I 
had  the  matter  in  my  own 
hands.  'Twas  only  at  ques- 
tions asked  now  and  again 
that  I  was  forced  to  think 
of  the  pig  with  no  mind  to 
see  the  market.  Moreover, 
there's  this  advantage  against 
the  pig,  that  if  he  will  not  go 
to  the  market  the  market  can 
be  brought  to  him,  whereas  I 
had  discovered  there  was  never 
a  bit  of  a  market  for  my 
brains  where  I  was.  It  had 
been  genially  hinted  to  me 
indeed  about  this  time  by  a 
very  rising  man  at  the  trade, 
and  an  authority  on  it,  that 
the  whole  subject  was  over  my 
head.  As  he  was  one  that 
condescended — there  was  al- 
ways that  air  about  him — to 
impart  to  us  little  ducks  in 
his  wake,  willing  or  unwilling, 
a  few  trifles  of  knowledge  out 
of  his  own  mighty  store — and 
I  give  him  his  due,  though  I 
had  no  liking  for  him  —  I 
thought  who  could  know  bet- 
ter than  him  and  myself  com- 
bined. I  said  there  was  divil 
a  doubt  of  it,  and  would  he 
report  it  home.  He  said  he 
would  with  pleasure ;  and  for 
the  first  time  I  had  a  thawing 
for  him. 

Up  to  this,  perhaps,  as  the 
unwilling  pupil  shrinks  from 
the  too  brilliant  preceptor,  or 
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the  lesser  wit  from  a  gift  of 
whip  -  like  sarcasm — more  by 
token  to  which  he  is  debarred 
from  replying,  and  that's  a  bad 
moment  —  or  perhaps,  as  one 
nature  takes  a  tangent  off 
another,  I  had  disliked  and 
avoided  him  as  if  I  might  be 
a  fly  and  him  an  elder  -  bush ; 
while  to  him  no  doubt  I  was 
as  great  a  curiosity  where  I 
was,  as  an  eel  crossing  to  the 
next  lake  on  the  tip  of  his  tail 
in  the  evening  time.  For  him 
there  was  never  an  element  nor 
a  science  that  came  amiss,  and 
knocking  the  bottoms  out  of 
the  deep  secrets  of  them  was 
as  plain  as  bowling  skittles ; 
and  for  sitting  to  a  thing  and 
patience,  he  was  like  the  Sphinx 
of  Egypt. 

But  now,  after  this  conversa- 
tion,! observed  a  radical  change 
in  his  manner  towards  me.  As 
if  once  freed  of  responsibility 
he  could  let  the  natural  man 
go,  he  became  agreeable  and 
friendly,  dropping  his  attitude 
of  cynical  tolerance  and  his 
confounded  sarcasms,  and  even, 
as  though  desirous  of  giving 
me  a  last  chance,  offered  me 
special  instruction  —  for  pure 
love  of  me,  'tis  to  be  under- 
stood —  and  the  run  of  his 
house  and  laboratory  and  the 
nasty  experiments  he  con- 
ducted there  in  his  privacy. 
As  I  found  he  had  considerable 
powers  of  pleasing,  now  when 
he  chose  to  exert  them,  I  took 
the  run  of  his  house,  but 
dropped  out  the  special  in- 
struction and  the  laboratory, 
and  it  ended  in  his  accepting 
an  invitation  to  return  home 
with  me  on  a  visit,  during 
which  he  promised  to  back 


up  my  point  of  view  with  his 
own,  and  to  support  my  plea 
for  that  other  profession  for 
which  he  handsomely  agreed 
I  was  altogether  better  fitted. 
I  wrung  his  hand  heartily  and 
decided  I'd  been  maligning  him 
in  my  soul,  for  that  a  better 
fellow  never  stepped. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  not  only  impressed  himself 
agreeably  upon  my  family,  but 
acquitted  himself  of  his  promise 
to  me  with  so  admirable  a 
diplomacy  that  my  father  was 
persuaded  he  had  seen  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  was 
so  pleased  with  himself  in  put- 
ting, so  to  speak,  the  finishing 
touch  to  his  own  edifice  that  he 
forgot  even  to  make  a  show  of 
disappointment,  but  set  about 
at  once  to  purchase  me  a  com- 
mission in  His  Majesty's  

Regiment  of  Dragoons,  then 
quartered  in  Dublin,  admitting 
to  me  in  secret  that  faix  he 
had  done  his  duty  by  the 
family  finances,  and  now  he 
did  it  by  the  family  tree. 

I  felt  I  owed  Blake  a  debt 
I'd  never  be  able  to  repay,  for 
he  had  pulled  me  out  of  that 
worst  of  bog-holes  —  a  round 
hole  for  a  square  man. 

But  I  was  soon  to  learn  that 
there  was  never  a  golden  truth 
without  its  alloy,  any  more 
than  a  rose  without  its  thorn 
or  a  shield  that  hasn't  another 
side  not  so  fine  as  its  face. 
And  this  was  how  I  learned  it. 

I  have  said  that  Miss  Olivia 
Daly  was  gone  home  to  her 
fine  estate  of  Ballycona  by 
Coole,  where  she  was  now 
residing,  to  the  great  joy  and 
edification  of  the  county.  Be- 
fore a  week  was  out,  I  learned 
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not  only  that  every  male  heart 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  re- 
siding there  along  with  her, 
besides  that  of  Patrick  Nugent, 
of  Coole,  Esqr%  but  that  Blake's 
was  of  the  number.  The  young 
lady  had  been  scalping  right 
and  left,  and  I  found  to  my 
dismay  that  Blake,  like  myself, 
had  been  left  behind  in  Dublin 
badly  wounded. 

Now  this  discovery  upset  me 
very  entirely.  I  had,  I  may 
say,  a  very  fine  share  of  inches 
— more  than  my  share  in  fact 
— and  of  good  looks,  and  of 
good  temper  when  its  tail 
wasn't  trodden  on,  but  never 
a  grace  besides  to  gild  'era 
with  ;  and  I  knew  that  when 
my  father's  mantle  descended 
— and  that  was  many  years  off, 
I  hoped — I'd  be  a  seventh  bar- 
onet with  deuce  a  stiver  to 
patch  the  mantle,  however 
badly  it  wanted  it.  I  had 
plenty  of  achievement  in  the 
world  of  sport,  and  a  mighty 
respect  and  infatuation  for  the 
young  lady  herself.  But  what 
was  this  beside  all  Blake 
had  to  set  against  it?  In- 
fatuation, he  would  say,  as 
deep  as  mine ;  a  person — but 
I  was  not  any  longer  in  a 
mind  to  judge  of  that  ;  at- 
tainments beside  mine,  like  our 
lake  to  a  teapot,  and  already 
lifting  him  towards  the  celeb- 
rity I  began  to  be  tired  of 
thinking  about.  How  was  I 
going  to  get  over  all  this? 
Strange,  'twas  himself  showed 
me  the  way. 

On  the  very  morning  he  was 
leaving  —  and  faith,  I  was 
counting  the  hours  again,  for 
something  of  my  old  intoler- 
ance had  oome  back — he  came 


to  me  and  says  he,  cold  and 
masterful,  in  his  worst  manner, 
and  cutting  as  the  steel  he  was 
so  fond  of  using,  and  no  beat- 
ing of  the  bush — 

"  I've  been  observing  your 
attentions  to  Miss  Daly,  Nugent. 
I'll  be  glad  to  know  how  far 
they  are  serious." 

There  was  a  covert  dictation 
and  superiority  in  this  that 
upset  me  badly :  'twas  the 
cock  of  the  school  kicking  a 
youngster  out  of  his  path. 

"  What  the  devil  are  they  to 
you  ?  "  I  retorted  affably. 

"  Everything,"  he  replied, 
"  as  you  must  have  seen.  I 
may  take  it,  then,"  scarcely 
covering  the  sneer,  "  they  are 
for  propinquity  —  daisy  chains 
and  sticky  finger  and  a  fox's 
brush  or  two?  " 

"  Aye,"  says  I,  swallowing 
my  rage,  "  take  it  at  that." 

"You  mean  that?" 

"  Divil  a  doubt  but  I  mean 
it,"  I  said,  grinning. 

"Then  I  will.  Thanks,"  he 
says  sarcastically.  "  'Tis  what 
I  wanted  to  know." 

"  Wish  you  success,  old 
chap,"  I  said.  "  I'd  be  after 
having  it  at  once  if  I  was 

you." 

"  No,"  returned  he  con- 
temptuously, "  now  I  have 
your  assurance.  I  never  do 
things  in  a  hurry." 

"  Then,  by  God,"  I  thought, 
"  I  will." 

When,  however,  I  returned 
to  Dublin,  now  with  the  light- 
est of  hearts  inside  my  coat, 
for  this  time  'twas  to  join  my 
regiment,  I  remembered  my 
debt  to  him,  and  I  made  it 
one  of  my  first  duties  to  wait 
upon  him. 
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"I'm  joining  in  two  days," 
I  said. 

"  Wonder  how  you'll  like  it," 
lie  said,  with  a  look. 

"You're  not  congratulating 
me,"  said  I. 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  replied. 
"  You  have  thrown  up  the 
highest  and  most  scientific 
profession  in  the  world,  the 
profession  of  the  future,  and 
advertised  your  inability  to 
compete  with  intellect,  indus- 
try, and  skill." 

I  stood  staring  and,  begad, 
whitening  with  wrath.  This 
on  the  heels  of  the  years  that 
had  given  us  Wellington  and 
Boney  and  a  score  of  others 
only  second  bred  in  the  same 
grand  calling ! 

"I'd  be  sorry  indeed,"  he 
concluded,  "  to  be  seconding 
your  humble  opinion  of  your- 
self, as  I'll  be  sorry  when  you 
heartily  repent  your  bargain. 
Your  regiment  has  the  worst 
name  in  Dublin." 

"Indeed!"  says  I,  restrain- 
ing myself.  "  But  there's  maybe 
worse  names  than  that." 

"You  think  so?  On  the 
contrary,  the  best  is  a  bad  one. 
Customs  are  changing,  but 
they  reach  us  slowly." 

I  turned  on  my  heel. 

"  Conceited  beast !  "  I  mut- 
tered as  I  left  his  house  without 
waiting  to  say  what  more  I 
had  been  intending  to,  and  on 
which  I  clipped  my  teeth 
instead. 

"  Disagreeable  prig !  "  I 
added,  as  I  tramped  down  the 
street,  rejoicing  vindictively 
that  I  had  done  so,  all  the 
worst  of  my  old  dislike  re- 
turned. "  But  he'll  learn  I've 
mixed  a  pill  for  'im  even  if 


I've  not  brains  enough  for  his 
beastly  profession." 

A  couple  of  mornings  later  a 
card  was  brought  to  me  in  my 
room.  I  read  it  with  sur- 
prise. "'Twill  be  another,"  I 
thought.  "Odd,  it's  the  same 
initials." 

But  'twas  Blake  himself  no 
less ;  but  Blake  so  much 
changed  that  his  eyes  as  he 
advanced  and  greeted  me  with 
a  formal  bow,  ignoring  my 
hand,  met  mine  with  a  frigid 
and  baleful  light. 

"  By  the  holy  poker,  my 
pill !  "  I  thought.  "  The  top  of 
the  morning  to  you,"  I  said 
genially,  returning  his  bow. 
"  Happy  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, old  chap." 

He  made  no  response  to  my 
jocularity,  but  taking  a  letter 
from  his  pocket-book,  handed 
it  open  to  me. 

"  I  demand  an  explanation 
of  that,  Mr  Nugent,"  he  said 
icily. 

'Twas  my  pill. 

The  letter  was  from  Olivia. 
In  the  sweetest  terms  in  the 
world  she  declined  the  honour 
of  his  hand,  while  gently  add- 
ing a  shade  of  surprise — and 
this  was  a  bit  of  a  chide  for 
myself  —  that  he  had  not  al- 
ready heard  of  her  engage- 
ment to  Mr  Patrick  Nugent  of 
Coole. 

Gad,  I  could  be  sorry  for 
him.  And  as  soon  as  I  was 
sorry  for  him  I  saw  that  per- 
haps I  should  have  written  to 
him  and  not  submitted  him  to 
this,  which  for  a  man  of  his 
character  was  just  the  bitterest 
ingredient  in  the  dose,  because 
he  had  added  it  himself.  In 
not  doing  so,  having  disclosed 
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his  intention  to  me,  perhaps  I 
had  treated  him  shabbily.  In 
short,  under  his  steady  bub 
somewhat  haggard  stare  I  had 
a  moment  of  conscience. 

"A  bit  of  a  trifle  of  a  sur- 
prise, eh,  Blake  ? "  I  began. 
"I'm  sorry  if  I — er — trumped 
your  trick.  But  all's  fair  in 
love  and  war." 

"  I  require  no  threadbare 
platitudes,  sir,"  he  broke  in 
fiercely. 

"I'm — well,  I  can't  say  I 
am  sorry  for  myself,  can  I, 
old  chap?  But  I'm  sorry  to 
be  that  way  at  your  ex- 
pense  " 

"None  of  that  either,  sir," 
he  interrupted  in  the  same 
tone.  "  I  require  your  explana- 
tion after  your  assurances  to 
me  at  Coole." 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  retorted 
now,  my  temper  getting  up. 
"  I  made  you  no  assurances. 
You  asked  me  a  damned  im- 
pertinent question,  and  if  you'll 
be  at  the  pains  to  remember, 
I  did  not  pay  you  the  bad 
compliment  of  taking  you 
seriously." 

"That  is  quibbling,  sir.  You 
answered  me  categorically. 
You  went  beyond  and  wished 
me  success." 

"  Success  ! "  I  echoed,  and 
burst  out  laughing.  "You're 
too  matter  of  fact,  Blake.  That 
was  satire,  my  dear  fellow, 
satire  1 " 

"It  was  fraud,  sir,"  he  re- 
torted violently.  "Trickery  to 
gain  yourself  time.  But  Miss 
Daly  shall  correct  her  choice. 
You  have  nothing  to  offer  her. 
You  can  give  her  up  now  with 
honour  to  yourself.  If  not, 
I'll  make  you  give  her  up." 


His  extravagance  pacified  me 
entirely. 

Disappointment  had  turned 
his  head.  But  arguing  how 
the  blow  had  travelled  before 
a  man  of  his  temperament 
would  demean  himself  so,  I 
felt  sorry  for  him. 

"  We'd  better  be  dropping 
this,"  I  suggested,  "before  we 
say  things  we'll  be  sorry  for." 

"You  refuse?"  he  answered 
coldly.  "  Consider  well.  I 
never  undertake  what  I  cannot 
carry  through.  I've  sworn, 
and  I  now  repeat  it  to  you, 
that  Olivia  Daly  shall  not  be 
your  wife  even  if  she  be  not 
mine.  You'd  like  to  consider 
your  decision  ?  " 

His  light -grey  eyes,  the 
pupils  black  and  shrunk,  were 
piercing  me  through  ;  his  large 
domineering  jaw  was  clenched 
like  a  rat-trap  on  its  victim. 
If  ever  one  man  were  seeing 
hell  out  of  another  man's  face, 
I  was  seeing  it  now.  And  the 
look  startled  me.  By  Jove,  I 
turned  cold.  Then  I  laughed. 
Boney  went  to  Moscow,  and 
in  the  end  to  St  Helena. 

"  I'll  consider  it  on  your 
beauty  -  killers,  my  friend,"  I 
said,  but  trembling  with  sup- 
pressed rage  and  the  infernal 
effect  he  had  on  me,  "if  you 
don't  get  out  of  this  room." 

"  The  answer  is  character- 
istic and  what  I  expected,"  he 
answered,  with  his  favourite 
sneer.  "  It  is  always  a  mis- 
fortune for  the  man  when  the 
boy's  inches  have  protected 
his  head.  I  accept  it."  And 
without  another  word  he  went 
out  and  left  me  feeling,  by  the 
powers,  as  if  it  was  I  who 
had  met  my  Moscow.  Then  I 
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recovered  and  laughed.  This 
had  demonstrated  the  correct- 
ness of  first  impressions  !  —  I 
saw  how  I  had  justly  disliked 
the  fellow.  Nature  had  never 
meant  us  to  be  cronies,  and 
she  hadn't  taken  long  to  put 
her  sword  between. 

And  this  being  a  state  of 
mind  with  a  long  view,  com- 
placency being  knocked  out  of 
it,  I  began  to  see  one  or  two 
things  that  my  simplicity,  my 
amour  propre  a  bit  too,  per- 
haps, had  not  seen  before, — to 
wit,  that,  first,  how  had  it 
come  about  that  I  had  asked 
him  to  Coole  at  all?  and  had 
he  come  to  score  two  for  me 
and  one  for  himself,  or  one  for 
me  and  two  for  himself? — in 
a  calm  design,  devil  a  doubt, 
all  thought  out,  using  me,  con- 
found him,  to  get  nearer  to 
Olivia.  Looking  back,  I  could 
not  now  think  of  the  moment 
when  I  would  have  had  the 
presumption  to  invite  him  if 
he  had  not  previously  cleverly 
whipped  some  sort  of  fly  for 
me  to  swallow  which  had  com- 
municated the  idea  from  his 
brain  to  mine. 

And  secondly,  had  the  loss 
of  Olivia's  fine  acres,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  loss  of  her  fine 
person — troth,  I  admitted  there 
was  not  such  another — had 
anything  to  do  with  this  un- 
precedented loss  of  control  and 
reserve  ?  He  was  not  a  rich 
man,  and  he  was  no  mystical 
seeker  for  others'  good,  or  for 
no  good  at  all,  lost  in  the 
clouds  he  makes  around  him- 
self like  a  crab  in  a  pool,  no 
dreamer  inventing  great  things 
for  a  mean  world  to  grab. 
Not  he.  I  knew  he  picked 


his  way  clear  as  stepping- 
stones,  and  that  the  only  thing 
which  embarrassed  him  was 
want  of  means  to  feed  the 
ever-consuming  lamp  that  was 
to  light  him  across.  All  he 
had  went  that  way,  just  as  all 
creation  was  created  for  the 
same  privilege. 

Anyhow,  the  precious  bit  of 
self-betrayal  had  shown  me 
what  it  was  as  well  to  know, 
and  put  us  back  where  we 
had  started  from,  and,  God  be 
praised,  I  was  at  liberty  now 
to  damn  his  predilections  as 
much  as  he  to  despise  mine. 

Soon  after  this  my  things 
arrived  from  my  tailors,  and 
having  surveyed  myself  in  these 
fine  feathers,  and  decided  that 
Olivia  would  think  'em  as  fine 
as  I  did  myself,  I  recovered 
my  good-humour  and  laughed 
heartily  at  my  excessive  per- 
turbation over  Blake's  melo- 
dramatic attack. 

That  day  was  the  beginning 
of  my  new  career,  and  not  un- 
naturally, in  the  evening  when 
I  found  myself  seated  at  mess, 
Blake's  words  recurred  to  me, 
and  I  looked  about  for  indica- 
tions of  the  sweeping  charge 
he  had  brought  against  the 
regiment.  I  was  not  long  in 
deciding  that  it  was  a  gra- 
tuitous libel,  —  perhaps,  who 
knew,  just  a  raisin  or  two  off 
the  proverbial  bunch  of  grapes. 
I  was  received  with  the  most 
agreeable  civility.  The  dinner 
was  good,  the  regimental  plate 
handsome,  the  service  unex- 
ceptionable. The  conversation, 
which  was  disappointing  to  me 
only  because  it  turned  so  little 
on  military  topics,  was  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  in  other 
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assemblies  of  men ;  the  tide  in 
the  decanters  did  not  ebb  more 
quickly  than  I  was  accustomed 
to  see  it, — and  this  was  saying 
a  good  deal.  I  was  satisfied  in 
effect  that  my  brother  officers 
were  very  good  fellows,  and 
if  reported  as  Blake  said, 
then  grossly  vilified  by  it. 
The  Colonel,  a  heavy  pre- 
occupied man,  it  was  true, 
talked  little,  looked  worried 
and  morose,  and  appeared  to 
drink  more  than  he  ate ;  but 
he  retired  early,  and  taking 
the  restraint  of  his  morose- 
ness  away  with  him,  for  a 
misanthropic  president  is  no 
Maecenas  of  festivity,  with  his 
departure  my  reception  became 
even  more  hearty  than  before, 
until  so  much  warmth  was 
thrown  into  it  that,  gratify- 
ing as  it  was,  I  began  to  wish 
it  a  shade  or  so  on  the  other 
side,  for  I  was  having  some 
serious  reflections  after  a  time 
how  I  could  sustain  so  much 
cordiality  without  inconveni- 
ence to  myself  and  to  a  certain 
most  remarkable  condition  I 
was  under. 

And  here,  as  I  have  never — 
barringOlivia — wished  to  claim 
what  was  not  my  own,  I  will 
confess  that  this  anxiety  arose 
from  no  particular  virtue  in 
myself  that  I  was  acquainted 
with,  or  a  wish  to  exalt  my- 
self above  my  betters,  but  was 
due  all  simply,  as  the  Frenchies 
say,  to  a  preoiseness  of  view 
that  Olivia  had  on  a  certain 
point  and  a  determination  of 
character  that  she  had  to  insist 
upon  it,  which  had  extorted 
from  me  as  a  condition  of 
accepting  me  or  my  new  pro- 
fession, the  solemnest  vow  of 


sobriety  that  ever  a  man  then 
and  thereafter  was  brought  to 
incommode  himself  with  by 
force  majeure.  And  this  I 
had  had  to  repeat  on  my 
departure. 

It  may  therefore  be  under- 
stood that  I  was  by-and-by  in 
a  pretty  considerable  difficulty 
how  I  was  to  keep  it  without 
breaking  it,  so  to  speak,  and  to 
be  the  recipient  of  these  very 
flattering  attentions  without 
refusing  them ;  and  at  last, 
finding  I  had  no  other  defence, 
I  desisted  from  emptying  my 
glass  each  time  a  toast  went 
round  or  I  was  invited  to  take 
wine.  Faith,  I  had  no  idea  till 
this  night  how  many  beaux 
yeux  there  were  in  Dublin,  or 
in  all  old  Ireland  for  the  matter 
of  that,  where  all  the  eyes  are 
beautiful. 

Perhaps  'twas  due  to  the 
reluctance  I  had  not  to  do 
justice  to  them,  that  I  did 
not  immediately  remark,  when 
I  at  last  adopted  this  precau- 
tion, a  noticeable  gravity  settle 
on  the  looks  of  the  company ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
Hawkshaw,  my  captain,  who 
came  and  sat  down  by  me,  who 
called  my  attention  to  it. 

"  Empty  your  glass,  Nugent," 
he  whispered  in  my  ear,  a  trifle 
thickly,  'tis  to  be  said  ;  "  you're 
insulting  every  man  at  the  table 
by  your  confounded  abstemi- 
ousness. You'll  make  a  bad 
impression." 

Now,  if  I  had  been  slow  to 
recognise  the  fact  at  length,  I 
did  not  fail  to  recognise  this  at 
once.  I  looked  round  the  table 
and  caught  a  grin  or  two. 

"I'll  be  sorry  for  that,  sir," 
I  said. 
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"Then,  that's  all  right,"  said 
he. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  I  said  blandly, 
"  I  won't  be  able  to  have  their 
good  opinion  without  getting 
drunk  for  it." 

"Oh,  they  won't  mind  that 
the  least  taste  in  the  world," 
says  he  as  blandly. 

And  that  was  plain,  for  from 
this,  attentions  showered  on  me 
at  such  a  pace  that  I  was  never 
a  moment  in  the  cold  of  neglect, 
and  I  recognised  where  I  would 
be  in  a  very  short  time.  I 
therefore  returned  coolly  to  my 
safeguard.  From  that  same 
moment  I  was  ignored.  For 
the  rest  of  the  evening  I  might 
have  been  Banquo,  for  not  a 
man  was  able  to  see  me  barring 
Hawkshaw,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  afraid  of  me.  Nor  was  I 
given  an  opportunity  to  retrieve 
my  step  if  I  had  wished  to,  and 
I  retired  to  bed  in  the  frame  of 
mind  that  I  think  must  be  that 
of  the  new-born  infant  just 
come  into  a  world  where  all  is 
strange. 

The  next  morning  on 
awakening,  I  persuaded  my- 
self I  had  taken  a  false  im- 
pression away  with  me.  But 
sorrow  a  bit.  My  greetings 
were  not  returned.  I  was 
looked  clean  through  as  if  I 
was  a  sieve,  and  so  hard  at 
that,  that,  faith,  I  turned  once 
to  see  what  was  behind  me. 
When  I  seated  myself  near 
some  of  them,  every  man  got 
up  and  walked  away,  and  I 
may  say  I  did  not  invite  the 
intimation  twice.  I  was  se- 
verely and  mournfully  alone  in 
the  midst  of  good  company  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life. 

To  a  youngster  and  to  my 


temperament  it  was  an  in- 
tolerable position,  making  me 
a  child  of  wrath,  but  also 
fraught  with  pain  and  even 
dismay,  and  to  my  martial 
enthusiasms  like  nothing  so 
much  as  a  fall  through  the 
ice  in  the  winter-time. 

I  took  my  horse  at  last,  that 
was  a  pet  companion  from  our 
own  stables,  and  so  helped  to 
restore  me  to  myself  a  bit,  and 
rode  him  out  into  the  solitary 
wilds  of  the  park,  where  I 
jumped  the  worst  of  this  dis- 
temper out  of  me  over  the 
fallen  trees,  and  then  pondered 
the  dilemma  and  what  I  could 
do.  Common  -  sense  said  get 
drunk.  My  solemn  vow,  my 
passion  and  respect  for  Olivia, 
and  my  poor  taste  —  which 
may  have  been  observed — for 
coercion,  not  to  speak  of  lean- 
ings one  way  or  the  other,  said 
between  their  teeth,  damned  if 
I  will !  I  was,  in  short,  not  a 
good  subject  to  drive.  Phoenix 
Park  therefore  did  not  do 
much  to  help  me.  As  I  was 
coming  out  I  met  Hawkshaw 
riding  in.  I  expected  him  to 
make  a  pretence  of  not  seeing 
me,  but  he  rode  up  to  me. 

"Got  rid  of  the  cobwebs?" 
said  he  in  his  cool  languid  way 
that  was  a  bit  affected. 

"What  are  they?"  said  I, 
smiling. 

"  Lustts  natures,"  says  he. 
"I  want  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  you." 

"With  pleasure,"  I  said. 

"The  boys,"  said  he,  "are 
inclined  to  like  you " 

"Indeed!"  I  said  sarcastic- 
ally. 

"Don't  nip  their  young  af- 
fections, don't  rot  'em  i'  the 
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bud.  Let  'em  fruit.  'Twill  be 
the  very  best  of  vintages. 
That's  all,  Nugent.  And  how 
d'e  like  soldiering  ?  " 

"Oh,  rarely,"  says  I. 

"  Aye,"  says  he  without  a 
twitch.  "It's  a  fine  trade 
entirely.  Good  morning." 
And  without  another  word 
he  rode  on. 

When  I  got  back  to  my 
quarters  another  surprise  was 
waiting  for  me.  Blake  was 
there,  and  met  me  with  ex- 
tended hand. 

"  You're  surprised,"  he  said. 
My  features  had  spoken  for  me, 
no  doubt.  "  I  wish  to  apologise 
heartily  for  my  heat  of  yester- 
day. I  was  beside  myself,  but 
you — none  should  know  better, 
Nugent,  what  a  man  must  feel 
who — I  scarcely " 

"  Say  no  more,"  I  said  hur- 
riedly. "I  am  only  sorry  if 
'twas  anything  I  said  led  to 
any  misunderstanding  of — er 
— of  what  I  meant." 

His  face  was  haggard,  and 
there  was  an  almost  humility 
in  his  tone  so  unusual  that  it 
reproached  me  even  more  than 
the  sudden  wear  and  tear  of 
his  features. 

"I  seem  to  remember  some 
words  of  mine,"  I  began  to 
add,  "when  you  came  to  see 
me  that " 

"  They're  forgotten,"  said  he. 
"  I  was  in  the  wrong,  and 
brought  them  on  myself." 

I  wished  he'd  drop  his  un- 
natural melancholy  that  was 
making  me  feel  like  a  male- 
factor. When  I  thought  of  all 
I'd  got,  it 

"You're  a  generous  fellow, 
Nugent,"  he  finished,  "  to  take 
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it  like  this.  I  hardly  expected 
you  could,  but  I  thought  I 
would  make  the  attempt.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  regretted  very  much 
the  abrupt  interruption  of  our 
friendship.  Besides  that,  I  am 
intimate  with  one  or  two  of 
your  fellows.  I  am  dining  with 
you  to-night.  But  perhaps  you 
know.  You  like  them  ?  " 

"Excellent  fellows,"  I  said. 

"They  are,"  said  he.  "But 
a  pity  they — well,  keep  up  old 
traditions  rather  hard.  Still, 
one  knows  it  is  a  custom  too 
old  and  honoured  to  break  with 
easily — and  after  all,  you  are 
used  to  it.  Well,  good-bye,  my 
dear  fellow.  I'm  heartily  glad 
to  be  friends  again." 

And  with  a  few  words  more 
he  pressed  my  hand  warmly 
and  left. 

On  meeting  at  dinner  his 
bearing  towards  me  was  smooth 
and  unclouded.  So,  too,  to  my 
astonishment,  was  that  of  all 
my  brother  officers.  Not  a  man 
but  was  delighted  to  see  me ;  I 
was  a  persona  grata  to  the 
entire  company,  and  not  a 
shadow  of  the  very  sharp  cool- 
ing and  intervening  lapse !  But 
I  understood  that  a  pleasant 
opening  was  no  guarantee  of 
an  agreeable  conclusion  of  the 
evening.  I,  however,  met  each 
man  as  he  received  me ;  and 
for  a  time  all  was  harmony, 
and  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

The  cloth  and  the  Colonel, 
however,  were  no  sooner  re- 
moved than  my  health,  even 
more  than  on  the  previous 
night,  became  a  source  of 
anxious  interest  to  every  one 
with  the  exception  of  Blake. 
The  words,  "  Mr  Nugent,  your 
good  health,"  or  "Mr  Nugent, 
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a  glass  of  wine  with  you,"  be- 
came a  regular  refrain  in  the 
conversation,  no  matter  what 
its  subject,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  civility  so  barefacedly 
apparent  that  the  sugar  on  the 
cake  began  to  get  too  hard  for 
my  teeth  to  go  through. 

"  Your  baptism  of  fire ! " 
muttered  Blake  presently,  who 
had  a  seat  on  one  side  of  me. 
"  Do  you  take  my  meaning 
now? — their  gift  of  the  spirit, 
they  call  it." 

"A  glass  of  wine  with  you, 
Mr  Nugent,"  called  a  voice. 

I  bowed  and  drank. 

"  Every  youngster  goes 
through  it,"  added  Blake. 
"  Some  recover  and — some  do 
not." 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
a  glass  of  wine  with  you,  Mr 
Nugent  ?  "  asked  another  voice 
in  tones  of  blandest  courtesy,  as 
the  owner  looked  round  the 
epergne. 

Again  I  filled  and  drank. 

"  I  understand  you  disap- 
pointed them  last  night.  I 
respect  you  for  it,  but  I'm 
afraid  you'll  find  it  doesn't  do 
to  try  to  stand  alone." 

"  Why  ?  "  I  responded  shortly. 

"  Mr  Nugent,"  said  the 
senior  major,  smiling,  "  I've 
been  looking  your  way  some 
time.  May  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure?" 

"  That's  why,"  muttered 
Blake.  "Are  you  not  convinced 
yet  they  don't  mean  to  let  you 
off?  That's  the  harm,"  revert- 
ing to  his  old  sneer,  "  when  the 
man  has  to  find  his  level  instead 
of  the  boy.  You're  simply 
giving  them  the  best  bit  of 
sport  they've  had  for  a  long 
time." 


"Nugent,"  drawled  Hawk- 
shaw  from  opposite,  meeting 
my  eye  with  a  friendly  nod, 
"to  you,  dear  boy!" 

As  his  languid  tone  trailed 
out  a  man  laughed,  and  for 
some  reason  communicated  his 
mirth  to  the  whole  table,  which 
burst  into  a  simultaneous  roar. 

With  a  trembling  hand  I 
filled  my  glass,  and  with  a 
trembling  lip  swore  that  I  did 
so  for  the  last  time.  I  could 
stand  baiting  as  well  as  another 
in  spite  of  Blake's  sneer,  but  I 
could  get  my  back  put  up  too. 

My  eyes  as  I  looked  across  at 
Hawkshaw,  bowing  and  taking 
up  my  glass,  perhaps  betrayed 
me,  for  he  gave  me  a  whimsical 
look. 

"Then  your  advice,"  I 
said  in  a  moment  to  Blake, 
"is ?" 

He  slightly  lifted  his 
shoulder. 

"My  dear  fellow,  'tis  part 
of  the  curriculum.  Devil  a  bit 
besides." 

Now,  he  knew  the  prejudice 
of  a  certain  young  lady  as  well 
as  I  did.  The  three  of  us  had 
discussed  the  subject  together, 
and  he  had  very  pointedly  sup- 
ported her  strongly  expressed 
opinion  on  it — for  Olivia  called 
spades,  spades.  I  looked  round 
at  him  as  he  leaned  forward 
over  the  table,  and  believed  I 
caught  a  well-pleased  and  malev- 
olent smile  on  his  lowered  face 
as  he  picked  out  bits  of  walnut 
from  his  plate.  Did  he  give 
me  this  advice  to  stiffen  me  or 
to  bend  me  ?  The  matter  went 
to  embroil  me  either  way. 
These  fellows  were  not  going  to 
let  me  off,  as  he  said.  On  the 
other  hand,  neither  was  Olivia. 
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"A  glass  of  wine  with  you, 
Nugent  " — the  refrain  broke  in 
on  these  gloomy  speculations. 
It  was  followed,  as  the  last 
time,  by  a  roar  of  laughter, 
and  the  feet  of  several  glasses 
were  thumped  on  the  table.  I 
touched  the  wine  with  my  lips 
and  put  my  glass  down.  There 
was  an  instantaneous  silence. 

"Don't  do  that,"  muttered 
Blake  hastily.  "They'll  take 
that  worse  than  not  drinking 
at  all.  Why,  my  dear  boy, 
these  prunes  and  prisms  for  the 
first  time  when  it  seriously 
matters  ?  Who'll  be  the  wiser  ? 
The  little  doings  here  don't  get 
outside  the  room." 

He  had  not  finished  his 
warning  when  Hawkshaw, 
steadying  himself  by  the  table, 
rose  to  his  feet.  He  did  so 
amid  a  solemn  silence. 

"Mr  Nugent,"  he  began, 
with  a  gravity  slightly  inter- 
fered with  by  a  hiccup,  but 
his  drawl  unaffected,  "  it  seems 
desirable  that  I  should  speak 
a  few  words  with  you  in  con- 
sideration of  your — er — youth 
and  inexperience  and  your — er 
— ignorance  of  the — er — rules 
of  the  service."  —  "Hear, 
hear  !  "  interrupted  a  score 
of  voices.  —  "  It  is  the 
wish  of  your  brother  offi- 
cers," he  continued,  "  to  wel- 
come you  into  the  regiment 
with  the  usual — er — honours," 
— "  Hear,  hear ! " — "  and  to  re- 
ceive you  into  their  hearts — into 
their  hearts  with  the  warmth 
that  distinguishes  those — er — 
organs,  and  that  cordial  spirit 
which  —  er  —  has  so  much  to 
do  with  it."— "Hear,  hear!" 
"  Well  done,  old  man  !  "  "  Go 
it,  Hawkshaw  !  "  —  "  Now,  sir, 


it  grieves  us  to  observe  that 
you  do  not  meet  the  hospitable 
and  friendly  advances  of  your 
brother  officers  with  that  warm 
appreciation  in  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  have  them  — 
er  —  abundantly  overflow." — 
"  Hear,  hear  !  " — "  But  we  are 
willing  to  believe  that  your 
neglect  arises  from  no  wish  to 
undervalue  the  very  high  privi- 
lege which  we  have  shown  you 
our  willingness  to  accord 
you."  —  "  Hear,  hear  !  hear, 
hear  !  "  —  "  And  it  being 
the  unalterable  aim  —  I 
may  say  the  fond  and 
coveted  distinction,  of  this 
regiment  —  in  which  it  will 
not  be  found  lagging  behind 
any  other  in  the  service " — 
a  roar  of  applause  greeted  this, 
with  a  prolonged  thundering 
on  the  table — "  to  maintain  in- 
violate the  exalted  traditions 
of  that  privilege  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  to  keep  alive 
those  sacred  fires  of  manly 
participation  and  of  fair-play 
which "  He  was  inter- 
rupted by  such  a  storm  of 
yells  that  he  was  unable  to 
proceed.  For  several  minutes 
the  shouts  of  mirth  only  sub- 
sided to  break  out  again  re- 
doubled, during  which  he  stood 
grave  as  a  criminal  judge,  im- 
mobile, his  eyes  on  the  board. 
Not  a  nerve  of  him  twitched  or 
a  hair  of  him  turned,  whereas 
for  me  excitement  was  by  now 
beating  a  tattoo  on  my  heart. 
When  silence  was  restored  he 
resumed  precisely  where  he 
had  left  off — "of  fair-play — to 
which  I  will  now  add,  gentle- 
men, if  you  will  allow  me,  and 
reciprocity  —  which  are  the 
guarantors  of — er — that  parti- 
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oipation,  we  oannot  consent  to 
have  them  imperilled  by  an  in- 
novation in  manners  which  can 
only  be  persevered  in  at  the 
cost  of  brotherly  cohesion, 
of  a  serious  diminution  in  the 
values  of — er — bonded  proper- 
ties and  a  loosening  of  personal 
— er — esteem  of  the  very  grav- 
est nature." — "Hear,  hear!  hear, 
hear  !"  —  "  That,  Mr  Nugent, 
we  feel  sure  is  a  conduct  im- 
proper to  the  occasion  you  are 
not  prepared  to  persevere  in, 
and  a  price  very  proper  to  that 
impropriety  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  pay,  and  I  therefore 
beg  to  inform  you  that  when 
any  man  at  this  table  pays 
another  the  compliment  of  re- 
questing a  glass  of  wine  with 
him,  he  means  a  glass  of  wine 
and  not  a  beggarly  thimbleful." 
—"Hear,  hear,  hear!"  "Well 
put!"  "Goon,  let  him  have  it!" 
"  Quickest  way  to  make  a  man 
of  him!" — "I  have  nothing 
further  to  add,  sir,  except  that 
we  are  prepared  to  overlook  the 
discourtesy  of  a  temporary  and, 
we  are  sure,  inadvertent — er — 
temperance,  and  in  token  of  it 
and  of  our  future  good  -  will 
invite  you  to  take  wine  with 
each  man  in  turn." — "Hear, 
hear  !  hear,  hear !  well  done  !  " 

The  lively  tinkling  of  de- 
canters and  glasses  seconded 
this  speech,  and  recorded  the 
generous  intention  of  the  com- 
pany to  fully  accept  its  condi- 
tions. 

Now,  in  an  ordinary  way,  I 
was  the  most  placable  of  fellows, 
and  the  easiest  to  convince  in 
the  interests  of  convivality  of 
the  general  sense.  But  as  there 
are  ways  and  ways,  so  is  there 
an  occasion  that  a  word  would 


not  have  topsy-turvied.  I  rose 
in  my  turn,  but  on  my  feet  had 
to  pause  for  a  moment  to  steady 
my  tones. 

"Gentlemen,"  I  said  then 
simply,  starting  in  stereotyped 
phrases,  "  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  your  kindness  in  desiring 
to  welcome  me  among  you,  of 
which  I  am  deeply  sensible, 
and  to  which  I  am  only  anxi- 
ous in  every  way  to  respond, 
and  I  heartly  regret  the  en- 
tirely unintentional  discourtesy 
with  which  I  find  myself 
charged.  I  need  hardly  say  I 
am  anxious  to  honour  and  up- 
hold the  high  traditions  of  this 
regiment,  to  which  I  am  very 
proud  to  belong,  and  to  respect 
all  those  rules  and  customs 
which  it  is  my  last  desire  to 
neglect  or  criticise,  and  it  shall 
not  be  my  fault  if  I  do  not 
show  my  sense  of  the  privilege 
of  having  come  among  you." — 
"Hear,  hear!"— "But  if  this 
privilege  is  only  to  be  bought  at 
the  price  of  my  personal  liberty, 
by  a  cowardly  surrender  of  the 
true  principles  of  that  cordiality 
and  fair-play  of  which  we  have 
just  heard,  and  by  an  abject 
submission  to  an  unwarrantable 
interference  with  every  man's 
right  of  choice,  then  I  beg  to 
say,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  one 
I  am  prepared  to  purchase." 
And  in  a  dead  silence  I  re- 
sumed my  seat,  amid  which, 
after  a  moment,  Hawkshaw 
rose  again. 

"  Mr  Nugent,"  said  he,  "  we 
deplore  the  spirit  of  niggardli 
ness  and  the  element  of  discord 
which  you  have  introduced  in 
disturbance  of  those  more  gen- 
erous quantities  and  those  more 
essential  qualities  which  have 
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hitherto  mingled  so — er — con- 
spicuously together,  and  the 
very  unfriendly  attitude  you 
have  seen  fit  to  adopt  in  the 
bosom  of  a  hitherto  happy  and 
united  family.  But  as  we 
believe  it  to  result  from  an 
insufficient  experience,  a  pass- 
ing aberration,  we  are  sure,  into 
green  paths,  we  are  even  now 
prepared  to  overlook  it  and  to 
give  you  another  chance  of 
accepting  our  terms.  Although 
any  one  may  obtain  nominally 
a  footing  among  us,  we  admit 
only  gentlemen  and  —  er  — 
equals  to  our  friendship  and 
intimacy.  So  far  we  have  to 
regret  that  you  do  not  convince 
us  of  a  title  to  partition  of 
those — er — eminent  advantages 
which  we  were  prepared  to 
offer  you;  but  we  are  still 
willing  to  attribute  it  to  previ- 
ous unhappy  error  in  training, 
shall  we  say,  possibly  to  a 
family  standard  not  in  accord 
with  our  more — er — elevated — 
er — standard." 

I  was  in  too  deadly  an  earnest, 
and,  it  has  to  be  admitted, 
already  too  near  to  satisfying 
that  same  standard,  to  ap- 
preciate, much  less  to  be  en- 
couraged by,  the  pure  satire 
that  had  been  the  note  of  both 
these  speeches,  and  now  catch- 
ing a  malicious  enjoyment  on 
the  hard  features  of  Blake  at 
this  allusion  to  my  family, 
I  sprang  passionately  to  my 
feet. 

"Sir,"  I  cried,  "I  must  re- 
quest you  to  confine  your  per- 
sonal remarks  to  the  present 
moment  and  not  to  my  anteced- 
ents. Since  I  deplore  equally 
with  you  this  farce  of  true 
fellowship  and  this  outrage 


on  liberty  and  fair-play,  it 
may  be  best  if  I  relieve  you 
of  the  necessity  to  persevere 
in  it."  And  pushing  aside  my 
chair,  my  head  and  my  temper 
high,  I  turned  from  the  table. 

To  leave  the  room,  however, 
I  found  not  so  easy.  The  con- 
founded door  kept  changing  its 
place  in  a  baffling  way,  and 
devil  take  me  if  I  could  get  to 
it.  While  I  zigzagged  always 
in  a  wrong  direction  and 
through  an  ominous  and  un- 
broken silence,  I  heard  a  voice, 
lowered  te  an  undertone,  but 
which  I  did  not  mistake,  say — 

"You're  going  to  stand  that? 
By  jove,  the  lot  of  us  put  right 
by  a  cub!"  "No,  by  jove!" 
"  Yes,  let  him  go."  "  No,  have 
him  back,  confound  him ! 
Bring  the  young  beggar  to 
his  knees.  Aye,  by  blazes, 
have  him  back.  Yoicks,  stole 
away,  stole  away  !  Af ther  him, 
bhoys.  Whoop,  no  ladies  for 
the  brush!" 

The  pack  was  on  me  in  full 
cry  as  I  found  the  door,  and 
before  I  had  more  time  than 
to  put  my  back  to  it,  they 
were  up  with  me.  The  first 
two  ardent  spirits  I  received 
right  and  left,  toppling  them 
over  with  an  ease  which  was 
a  speaking  indication  of  their 
condition;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment I  was  pinned  and  my 
legs  kicked  from  under  me. 
Blind  with  rage,  I  fought  sav- 
agely, and,  faith,  was  not 
spared  myself  in  the  hand- 
ling I  got  as  I  was  hauled 
back  to  the  table  and  forcibly 
put  into  a  chair,  in  which  I 
was  held  while  a  wag  rocked 
it  from  back  to  front,  singing, 
"  Rock-a-bye,  baby,  on  the  tree 
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top ! "  till  I  thought  my  teeth 
were  coming  out ;  but  was  too 
firmly  pinned  to  get  at  him, 
until  in  an  easier  moment, 
relaxing  their  hold,  I  sprang 
up,  and  with  a  twist  of  my 
foot  had  the  felicity  of  hearing 
this  man  bump  on  to  the  floor. 
Exactly  what  happened  after- 
wards I  scarcely  know,  except 
that  I  was  roughly  laid  out  on 
the  floor  after  him  and  sat 
upon  there,  amid  a  scene  of 
riot  and  indescribable  uproar. 
Some  went  on  the  stump  on 
the  table,  amid  a  crashing  and 
wreck  of  glass  and  a  gurgling 
of  wine  from  overturned  de- 
canters, where  they  were  pelted 
with  fruit  and  nutshells,  and 
interrupted  by  cat  -  calls  and 
every  sort  of  noise  that  could 
make  din  more  hideous. 

In  short,  the  place  became  a 
raging  pandemonium,  in  which 
were  a  great  many  roaring 
devils  and  one  unfortunate 
non  -  pleader  being  speedily 
crushed  as  flat  as  the  planks. 
How  many  had  found  a  seat 
on  me  I  did  not  know.  I  could 
neither  move  nor  make  myself 
heard.  A  dreadful  pain  had 
me  in  the  chest,  a  swelling 
sensation  choked  my  throat, 
sparks  began  to  fly  before  my 
eyes.  I  heard  at  a  great 
distance  Hawkshaw  saying 
muffled — 

"  Get  up,  you  fellows ;  get 
up,  confound  you !  By  the 
eternal,  you've  nearly  spoilt 
the  fun ! " 

I  was  lifted  to  my  feet  and 
pressed  into  a  chair.  I  won- 
dered why  they  had  put  the 
lights  out,  since  for  a  little  all 
was  dark  as  pitch.  Then  I 
slowly  made  out  Blake  sitting 


opposite  me,  coolly  cracking  a 
nut. 

"He'll  be  all  right  in  a 
moment,"  he  was  saying  to  a 
man  addressing  him,  speaking 
unconcernedly. 

"He  looks  devilish  bad, — 
shouldn't  we ?" 

"  Give  him  some  brandy," 
said  Blake.  "Damn  his  pre- 
tended scruples.  He  never  had 
any  before  to-night." 

"  How  d'e  feel  now,  Nu- 
gent, eh?"  asked  Hawkshaw 
anxiously,  as,  reassured  by 
Blake's  unconcern  and  pro- 
fessional right  to  speak,  and 
a  little  sobered  maybe,  they 
began  to  drop  back  into  their 
places.  "  Up  to  a  bumper,  eh  ? 
Blake  here  says  it'll  be  good 
for  you." 

"  Blake's  a  liar,"  I  returned, 
fixing  my  eyes  on  him  across 
the  wrecked  table. 

"  Oh,  come,  hang  it,  I  say  ! 
what  have  you  done,  Blake  ?  " 

"  Really,  really  !  "  said  some 
one,  patting  me  soothingly  on 
the  shoulder. 

"Oh,  Pathrick,  dear,"  said 
another  reprovingly,  "  you 
shouldn't  be  afther  calling 
names." 

"See  there  now  what  comes 
of  making  too  free  with  the 
crathur,  so  it  does !  Oh, 
musha,  Patsey  darlin',  I  can 
see  you're  going  to  give  us  the 
world  of  trouble." 

"Never  mind,  Blake,"  said 
another;  "he's  drunk." 

So  little  did  Blake  appear  to 
mind,  or  to  be  in  any  need  of 
consolation,  that  he  was  smil- 
ing. He  went  on  coolly  crack- 
ing his  nuts,  after  a  single 
glance  taking  no  further  notice 
of  me,  until  presently  Hawk- 
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shaw  turning  to  me  to  say  in 
friendly  and  conciliatory  tones, 
"You're  a  hunting  man,  Nu- 
gent, I  hear "Aye," 

muttered  Blake  to  his  neigh- 
bours before  he  got  further, 
"hunts  heiresses — on  a  broken- 
kneed  nag.  He'll  keep  his 
foxes  down  when  she  keeps 
his  stud  for  'im." 

I  lifted  my  glass,  which  some- 
one had  filled  and  stood  be- 
side me,  and  without  speaking 
dashed  wine  and  glass  into 
his  face.  My  hatred  of  the 
man  had  returned  with  dis- 
proportioned  fury,  and  such 
was  my  passion  against  him 
that  I  hung  over  the  table 
thirsting  for  some  excuse  to 
follow  up  my  attack. 

The  glass  broke  from  its 
stem  against  his  cheek  and 
fell  in  a  shower  of  wine  on 
the  table.  And  never  have  I 
seen  surpassed  the  admirable 
coolness  and  self-restraint  with 
which  he  recovered  and  begged 
his  angry  friends  to  be  seated  ; 
as  he  spoke,  wiping  from  his 
shirt  frills  the  red  rain  that 
was  brightened  by  a  few  redder 
drops  from  his  cheek.  The 
storm  of  advice  as  to  what  he 
should  do  with  me,  he  checked 
contemptuously. 

"Not  responsible ! "  exclaimed 
some  one  in  reply.  "  By  gad, 
what  d'ye  call  it  then?" 

"  What  was  it  Blake  said  ?  " 
asked  another. 

"He  said  —  what  the  devil 
did  he  say?" 

"Never  mind  what  he  said. 
The  child  can't  be  allowed 
these  upsettin'  manners.  He 
must  be  taught  respec'  for 
his  betthers." 

"Tare    an'    ages!    Pathrick, 


where  d'ye  think  ye'll  be 
goin'  ?  Where  will  ye  be  end- 
in' at  all?" 

"  If  he  wasn't  drunk  Blake 
ought  to  call  him  out." 

"  I  beg,"  said  Blake,  in  cold- 
est contempt,  "you  will  allow 
it  to  drop.  If  it  were  any  one 
else  it  would  be  different.  I've 
no  desire  to  embroil  myself 
with  a  drunken  boy." 

Just  for  something  of  this 
sort  I  was  waiting,  and  in 
a  bound,  before  I  could  be 
stopped,  I  was  over  the  table, 
crashing  through  glass  and 
silver.  But  on  the  other  side 
I  was  seized  as  I  should  have 
had  him  by  the  throat,  for  he 
had  not  time  even  to  leave  his 
seat. 

"  Holy  Moses  !  what's  this  is 
come  to  the  child  ?  Bad  scran 
to  'im,  we'd  best  be  putting 
him  to  bed  out  of  harm's 
way." 

"Aye,  come  along,  Pat,  me 
boy,  it's  getting  too  trouble- 
some ye  are  entirely,  so  ye 
are.  Oh,  what  a  bhoy  !  " 

"  Holy  Moses  !  this  comes  of 
being  a  good  boy.  It's  always 
the  good  boy  is  the  worst 
handful." 

"Pray  leave  him  alone," 
intervened  Blake  sharply. 
"  Come,  Nugent,  what  is  all 
this  passion  with  me  for? 
What  are  we  quarrelling 
about?" 

At  the  we,  I  stared  at  him 
from  the  hands  of  my  captors, 
bewildered.  Faith,  I  knew  no 
more  than  Pharaoh's  son. 
What  was  the  whole  to-do 
about  ? 

He  rose  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  me.  "  Let  him  be, 
now,"  eaid  he.  "You've  given 
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him  a  pretty  stiff  mauling  for 
one  night.  Come  and  sit  down, 
Nugent,  and  let's  forget  this 
nonsense." 

I  went  like  a  lamb  and 
dropped  into  the  chair  he  set 
straight  for  me.  And  a  verit- 
able calm  followed — or  I  was 
too  much  overdone  to  notice 
what  passed.  I  felt  stupid, 
and  the  temples  seemed  trying 
to  thrash  themselves  out  of  my 
head.  My  eyes  burnt,  and 

•/  «/ 

something  in  my  conscience  or 
my  temper  was  exceedingly 
sore.  If  I  was  spoken  to  I 
was  not  conscious  of  respond- 
ing. But  I  remember  my 
glass  was  kept  filled,  and  that 
when  silently  admonished  by 
Blake  I  drank  from  it  mechani- 
cally. Presently,  but  when  in 
the  evening  I  couldn't  say,  my 
left  -  hand  neighbour,  Blake 
being  still  on  the  other  side, 
leaned  across  me  with  a 
grin,  and  looking  in  my  glass, 
said  he — 

"  Is  Patsey  asthore  going  a- 
fishing  in  his  mother's  pail,  or 
what  the  deuce  is  it  ?  "  fishing 
himself  as  he  spoke  with  a 
fork,  finally  holding  up  a  dark, 
dripping  substance  amid  shouts 
of  laughter. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
phet," said  he,  "not  figs  — 
cavendish  !  " 

"Then,  that's  where  it's 
gone ! "  exclaimed  Blake. 
"What  induced  you  to  put 
my  cavendish  into  your  glass, 
my  dear  fellow  ?  I  hope  you 
haven't  been  drinking  it." 

I  knew  he  was  lying,  but  I 
had  no  power  to  say  so. 

"  Glory !  what  a  head  mam- 
ma's bhoy  will  have  in  the 
mornin' ! " 


All  in  the  same  breath  Blake 
seemed  to  add,  "  He  can  walk 
well  enough.  It  may  be  safer 
to  humour  him.  He'll  be  queer 
a  bit  after  this."  He  pressed 
my  arm  tightly  to  his  side  and 
gave  me  a  feeling  that  he  was 
backing  me  up  in  something, 
— that  it  was  he  and  I  against 
the  crowd. 

"I'm  going  home  with  my 
friend  Blake,"  I  heard  myself 
repeating  ferociously,  —  "  my 
friend  Blake — like  to  see  who'll 
stop  us." 

"  Oh,  let  the  young  fool 
go,  then,  Hawkshaw.  Blake'll 
know  what  to  do  with 
him." 

"  He's  a  nervous  subject, 
though  you  wouldn't  think  it 
to  look  at  him,"  said  Blake. 
"  Imaginative.  Gave  up  doc- 
toring because  he  used  to  go 
down  like  a  stone  in  the 
anatomy  class,  the  young  ass. 
Queer  contrast,  eh  ?  I'll  give 
him  something  to  correct  that 
drink  of  his,  and  if  he's  fit 
send  him  back  with  my  serv- 
ant. Otherwise  I'll  put  him 
up  and  keep  my  eye  on  him." 

We  moved  on,  and  presently 
I  felt  cold  air  against  my  face. 
It  completed  my  confusion.  I 
drew  a  long  breath  ;  my  stupor 
increased.  Suddenly  —  or  it 
seemed  suddenly — Blake  grew 
into  three  persons,  his  voice 
into  three  voices.  My  head 
reeled,  the  ground  slipped 
away,  and  I  lost  even  this  im- 
pression. 

I  awoke  to  a  painful  heavi- 
ness, a  leaden  inertia.  My 
eyes  smarted,  and  I  couldn't 
keep  the  lids  up ;  my  head 
hummed  like  a  beehive  and 
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ached  intolerably.  But  soon 
through  even  this  penetrated 
a  sense  that  I  was  in  foreign 
surroundings.  In  a  little  I  sat 
up  to  look  at  them. 

I  was  in  a  small  dilapidated 
room,  in  a  grey,  dingy  light 
that  barely  illumined  it.  Its 
low,  sloping  roof,  bare  to  its 
tiles,  which  rested  on  rotting 
rafters,  showed  it  to  be  a 
garret,  and  rain-drip  had  rotted 
the  uneven  floor  into  holes ;  a 
small  skylight  window  was 
bleared  with  dirt  and  half  of 
it  stuffed  up  with  rags.  There 
was  no  chimney,  and  the  only 
furniture  was  a  worm  -  eaten 
chest  and  a  three-legged  stool. 
Devil  a  thing  else  but  them 
and  a  foul  straw  mattress  I 
was  lying  on,  with  its  stuffing 
bulging  out.  I  stared  about 
me  stupidly.  A  shiver  took 
me.  It  brought  back  a  sharp 
chill  following  on  the  heated 
air  of  the  mess-room,  and  then, 
in  a  minute  or  so,  the  queer 
fancy  of  Blake  with  three  faces 
and  three  voices. 

I  got  up  and  staggered  to 
the  door — the  only  solid  thing. 
It  was  fastened  on  the  other 
side.  I  was  a  prisoner. 

This  discovery  collected  me 
a  bit.  Returning,  I  sat  down 
on  the  stool  and  tried  to  pull 
myself  together.  Oh,  wirra  ! 
did  ever  a  man  have  such  a 
head !  'Twasn't  capable  of 
thinking.  Confound  them,  they 
had  not  done  with  me  yet,  but 
what  sort  of  a  fool's  trick  was 
this  ?  And  where  on  God's 
earth  had  they  discovered  such 
a  place  ? 

Looking  about  me  again,  I 
noticed  that  the  chest  was 
pulled  across  a  door.  If  it  were 


a  way  out  that  they  had  over- 
looked, by  George,  'twas  I 
would  have  the  laugh. 

I  stole  to  it  softly,  in  a  fever 
of  fear  lest  I  would  attract 
some  one,  and  cautiously  began 
to  draw  the  chest  aside,  a  bit 
at  a  time,  inch  by  inch.  There 
was  no  catch,  and  as  I  moved 
the  chest,  which  was  light,  the 
door  came  forward  after  it  just 
in  proportion,  inch  by  inch  too, 
as  if  thrust  by  a  dead  pro- 
pulsion from  behind.  There 
was  something  nasty  and  un- 
canny about  this  steady,  follow- 
ing movement,  and  it  flashed 
on  me  if  there  was  some  one 
in  there  waiting  with  some 
fresh  sort  of  a  trick  for  me ; 
and  with  a  sudden  shift,  and 
slipping  between  as  I  gave  the 
chest  a  final  shunt,  I — received 
into  my  arms  the  body  of  a 
man. 

The  shock  of  surprise  held 
me  for  the  instant,  so  that  I 
uttered  devil  a  sound,  but 
stood  quite  still  supporting 
the  beggar.  Then,  recovering, 
I  lowered  the  clever  dummy  to 
the  floor,  nearly  laughing  as  I 
did  so,  for  the  verisimilitude 
could  not  be  bettered.  They 
had  got  hold  of  a  red  wig 
and  a  countryman's  old  rough 
clothes  and  filled  them  out 
with  lifelike  solidity  and  pro- 
portion. I  roughly  turned 
the  weighty  figure  over  to  see 
how  they  had  managed  the 
face  of  the  precious  counter- 
feit. 

And  I  went  down  on  my 
knees  and  I  stared  and  I 
stared.  The  red  waistcoat 
dazzled  my  sight,  it  burnt 
with  a  flood  of  scarlet  fire  into 
my  brain  and  set  dancing  the 
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fixed  dreadful  eyes,  a  livid 
skin  that  looked  me  back  like 
a  mask  over  the  upper  part  of 
a  gagged  living  face — no,  my 
God,  not  living  now !  And 
the  lower  part  of  it  was 
covered  up. 

I  put  my  hand  over  my  eyes, 
believing  I  was  still  in  some 
foul  distortion  of  the  night  and 
its  orgy.  I  took  it  away  and 
then  I  grew  calmer,  and  I 
looked  down  cold  upon  it — some 
of  it  that  was  white  and  some  of 
it  that  was  black,  and  felt  the 
great  tearing  anger  rise  up 
with  the  horror  in  my  heart 
and  catch  me  by  the  throat. 
For  I  was  on  my  knees  by 
cold,  bloodless,  but  cruel 
murder — beside  a  man  put  to 
death  with  deliberation  and 
without  ruth,  by  careful 
measures  —  pointless,  too,  it 
seemed,  for  what  gain  in  the 
murder  by  lure  or  kidnap  and 
with  preparation  of  a  poor 
humble  devil  with  nothing  to 
rob  ?  This  little  room — I  sick- 
ened slowly — he  was  scarcely 
rigid ;  the  fume  of  drink  was 
still  about  him,  and  the  wet 
stains  and  filth  of  a  drinking 
bout  on  his  clothes. 

And  it  was  this  smell  in  my 
nostrils,  this  thought  of  the 
eyes  of  the  little  room,  that 
sent  me  leaping  to  my  feet. 
What  was  I  doing  in  this 
forsaken,  silent  garret,  with 
a  window  I  could  not  reach 
and  only  one  strong  thing 
— a  door  I  could  not  open, 
— shut  in  alone  with  murder 
scarcely  cold  ? 

I  cast  a  wild  stare  about  me 
— but  there  was  nothing  else 
to  see,  nothing  more  to  know, 
than  the  still  figure  lying  there 


could  tell  me — a  young  strap- 
ping fellow  who  had  made  no 
fight  for  his  life :  there  was  no 
sign  of  struggle.  A  momentary 
weakness  overcame  me,  and  I 
turned  my  eyes  aside  from  him, 
crying  aloud  to  me  too  late — 
from  his  dreadful  face  so  quiet 
yet  so  eloquent  with  the  hideous 
thing  upon  it  that  had  sapped 
the  currents  of  his  strong  life 
and  sucked  them  dry  at  mouth 
and  nostrils.  For  by  suffoca- 
tion he  had  died  in  his  drunken 
sleep,  while  he  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  feeblest,  foulest  hand  to 
destroy  him,  and  the  thing 
that  had  done  the  black  deed 
was  there  yet  upon  his  mouth. 

But  whose  the  hand  foul 
enough?  Why?  There  were 
no  answers  to  these  questions. 

Cold  again  and  steady,  I 
lifted  the  unhappy  man  back 
into  his  concealment,  for  which 
I  had  to  exert  all  my  strength. 
The  door  covered  no  outlet, 
nothing  more  than  a  large 
cupboard  in  the  wall.  With 
difficulty  I  reared  him  on  his 
feet  and  closed  the  door,  pull- 
ing back  the  chest  across  it 
without  noise ;  then  I  crept 
away  over  the  broken  floor. 
As  I  went  I  thought  I  heard 
a  sound.  I  listened,  holding 
my  breath,  and  distinguished 
something  stirring  faintly 
below:  in  a  little,  as  I  stood, 
I  knew  it  was  a  footfall  climb- 
ing stealthily  up  a  rickety 
stair  that  creaked  under  the 
weight. 

I  retreated  to  the  mattress 
and  lay  down,  but  propping 
up  my  head  to  listen. 

Twice  the  sound  stopped  and 
began  again  cautiously.  It 
stopped  a  third  time;  all  was 
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still.      But    this    time   it   had 
stopped  outside  the  door. 

I  heard  a  faint  sound  inside 
the  room,  so  slight  that,  had  I 
not  been  on  the  alert,  it  would 
have  escaped  me  altogether, 
for  it  might  have  been  no  more 
than  the  brush  of  a  mouse 
there.  I  dropped  my  head 
back,  and  under  my  lids 
watched  a  little  shutter  of 
wood  about  two  inches  square 
draw  slowly  upwards  above 
the  lock  of  the  door,  pulled 
evidently  by  a  string  from  the 
outside,  and  reveal  a  round 
eye-hole.  The  hole  made  a 
blot  on  the  wood,  that  had 
once  upon  a  time  been  white- 
washed, and,  my  God  !  would 
act  like  a  lens  upon  me  where 
I  lay  direct  in  the  line  of  it. 

Still  as  death,  and  almost  as 
cold,  I  lay.  Without  a  sound 
the  door  began  to  open,  first  to 
a  mere  crack,  and  stopped,  then 
till  it  stood  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  head  of  a  man  who 
looked  in — a  bullet  head,  with 
heavy  underhung  jaw  and  a 
low  brow  over  the  eyes.  'Twas 
all  I  could  see  before,  satisfied 
with  his  observation,  he  fol- 
lowed his  head  in,  and  in  the 
low  light  I  saw  a  square 
powerful  man  stealing  towards 
me  with  less  noise  than  a  rat. 
From  then  I  could  only  learn 
what  he  did  by  listening. 

Simulating  the  drunken 
stupor  in  which  I  had  been  left, 
and,  I  knew,  was  expected  to  be 
found,  I  listened  to  stockinged 
feet  coming  over  the  floor,  to 
the  bending  of  a  heavy  frame 
close  over  me ;  I  smelt  fetid 
and  spirit -laden  breath,  and 
even  felt  it.  It  wanted  all  the 
compulsion  of  which  I  was 


capable  to  restrain  myself  from 
hitting  out  at  the  brutal  face 
that  must  be  so  near  to  mine. 
And  by  no  power  of  will  left 
me  could  I  have  stopped  the 
stertorous  breathing  that  merci- 
fully was  in  keeping  with  my 
supposed  condition. 

Satisfied  apparently  of  what 
this  condition  was,  he  rose,  and 
now  crept  away.  He  was  so 
satisfied,  indeed,  that  he  let 
himself  move  a  trifle  less  care- 
fully, and  under  my  lids  I 
followed  him.  He  went  to  the 
chest,  and  for  all  the  world 
unconcernedly,  as  if  with  no 
knowledge  of  it,  or  so  well 
accustomed  that  he  was  callous 
to  it,  set  the  lid  back  against 
the  door  covering  the  ghastly 
secret  of  this  charnel  -  house. 
But  because  it  gave  the  faint- 
est crack  he  looked  round  in  a 
hurry,  cunningly,  waiting  a 
moment  to  see  if  I  stirred ; 
then  he  stooped  inside  the 
chest. 

When  he  straightened  him- 
self he  had  something  in  his 
hands  that  he  was  working  and 
making  malleable  between  his 
palms.  And  the  thing  was 
black.  A  mist  crept  over  me. 
But  only  for  a  moment.  For 
the  murderous  twin  of  it  was 
on  the  face  of  the  miserable 
hidden  victim  of  this  obscure 
and  damnable  villainy,  plastic, 
scarce  hard  where  by  accident 
I  had  touched  it,  there  where  it 
had  dried  the  life-breath  on  his 
lips,  and  well  I  knew  that  if 
my  energies  slipped  me  now, 
never  again  should  I  recall 
them ;  if  I  indulged  weakness 
now,  never  again  should  I  know 
strength  and  the  glories  of  it. 

The    fellow   eyed    me    from 
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moment  to  moment,  he  seemed 
to  be  warming  the  stuff  in  his 
hands,  I  could  hear  the  looser 
and  softer  sucking  of  it  as  he 
released  his  palms  in  turn. 
Then,  for  a  reason  I  could  not 
tell — if  he  wanted  more  of  the 
devil's  compound, — he  stooped 
again  into  the  chest,  and  in 
that  moment  I  was  on  my  feet. 
Snatching  the  stool  as  I  went, 
with  one  bound  I  was  over 
him,  and  I  brought  it  down 
with  all  my  force  on  his  skull. 
Without  a  sound  he  doubled 
limp  over  the  edge  of  the  chest, 
his  hands,  now  held  together 
by  the  infernal  thing  between 
them  as  they  hung  inside, 
giving  him  a  horrible  travesty 
of  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Then 
he  slipped  slowly  to  the  floor. 
He  fell  with  his  face  to  the 
skylight :  with  a  cry  of  un- 
utterable loathing  I  bounded 
back  from  him, — not  from  the 
blood  streaming  over  his  face, 
not  from  the  colour  creeping 
fast  out  of  it,  but  because  I 
had  seen  the  ape -like  face  a 
hundred  times.  I  had  loathed 
him  and  his  work,  and  been 
sneered  at  by  Blake,  who  had 
laughed  disdainfully  at  my 
incurable  aversion ;  I  had  seen 
him  in  Blake's  laboratory,  where 
he  made  his  uses  of  him  in  his 
spare  hours,  and  that  was  one 
reason  I  had  avoided  it. 

And  with  this  recognition, 
this  thought  of  Blake,  some 
words  of  Blake's  came  rushing 
into  my  mind,  hustling,  clam- 
ouring for  place.  In  one  white 
flare  of  the  lightning  flash  that 
illumines  the  darkest  places  of 
the  brain,  that  vivid  mental 
leap  that  leaves  no  shadow  of 
doubt,  they  rent  the  veil  off 


the  secret  villainy  of  this  room, 
the  mask  fell  from  a  truth  that 
grinned  at  me  with  bare  teeth, 
incredibly  hideous. 

I  reeled  back  against  the 
wall  and  crashed  to  the 
ground,  but  snatched  myself 
up,  panting,  crouched  there, 
loathing,  rage,  mad  slaying  in 
my  heart,  the  stool  in  my  hand. 
If  he  had  moved  one  hair's- 
breadth,  if  he  had  shifted  by 
so  much  as  the  flicker  of  an 
eyelash,  'twas  his  last  move  on 
earth.  But  he  never  stirred. 
The  red  stream  from  him  crept 
on  the  floor,  running  fast,  run- 
ning wide,  filling  up  the  cracks 
of  it.  I  watched  it  fascinated, 
for  it  turned  in  a  slope  of  the 
old  boards  and  ran  in  under 
the  chest  to  the  cupboard.  I 
waited,  counting  the  inches  till 
it  had  travelled  enough.  And 
then  I  got  up. 

With  a  collectedness  purely 
mechanical,  my  brain  seeming 
composed  because  'twas  numb 
and  black,  I  pulled  from  the 
accursed  hands  the  pitch  -  like 
plaster  before  I  bundled  the 
foul  vulture  into  the  chest  and 
shut  it  down  upon  him.  The 
thing  stuck  like  wax,  and  I 
had  a  difficulty  in  releasing  it 
from  a  ridge  along  the  ball  of 
one  thumb  that  had  bitten 
into  it  in  his  last  convulsive 
pressure.  And  then  I  fled, 
leaving  him  there  with  the 
man  that  was  safe  now,  please 
God,  from  a  fate  to  make  the 
blood  of  the  most  lost  run  cold. 
I  had  no  thought  but  to  get 
away,  and  I  know  no  force 
short  of  death  that  would  have 
stopped  me. 

Careless  if  there  were  others 
in  the  house,  I  fled  down  the 
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stairs,  that  shook  and  rattled 
as  if  they  would  fall  under  me, 
down  into  an  empty  kitchen : 
nothing  sounded,  no  one  stirred 
in  the  dirty  hovel,  tumbling  to 
pieces.  I  tore  open  the  two 
halves  of  the  outer  door  and 
ran  blindly,  through  street 
after  street,  through  the  grey 
dawn  of  the  morning.  What 
guided  me  I  shall  never  know 
— up  the  quays,  over  the  river 
— without  ever  a  conscious 
step  till  I  found  myself  outside 
the  barrack  -  gate.  The  sight 
of  the  sentry  pulled  me  up.  I 
remarked  his  startled  look  be- 
fore it  changed  to  a  grin  as  he 
let  me  by. 

As  mechanically,  I  made  my 
way,  not  to  my  own  quarters 
but  to  Hawkshaw's.  He  heard 
me  as  I  staggered  in,  and 
sprang  up.  And  then  I  sank 
into  a  chair  and  could  do 
no  more. 

"What's  the  matter — what 
d'ye  want  ?  Why  the  blazes 
don't  you  speak?"  cried  he. 

I  covered  my  face,  shudder- 
ing till  my  teeth  jabbered. 

"What  damn  nonsense  is 
this  ?  "  cried  he,  knocking  my 
hands  away.  Then  his  tone 
altered.  "  Nugent  —  Nugent, 
old  chap,"  he  cried  low, 
" what's  this  it  is?  What 
the  h— IPs  the  matter?" 

I  endeavoured  to  speak,  but 
my  tongue  was  dry  in  its 
mouth.  I  drew  out  the  plastic 
thing  that,  God  knew  when,  I 
had  thrust  into  my  jacket. 
Everything  else  came  out 
sticking  to  it.  'Twas  he  re- 
leased with  difficulty  the  deadly 
substance  already  hardening, 
his  face  a  puzzle. 

"'Twas  on  his  face,"  I  man- 
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to  utter ;  "  't  had — done 
the  trick."  I  rocked,  moan- 
ing, but  unconscious  that  I 
was  doing  it. 

He  got  out  of  bed  and  began 
putting  on  some  clothes. 

"It's  that  last  drink  you 
mean  's  done  the  trick,"  said 
he.  "  Blake  said  it  would  act 
like  a  drug,  and,  by  jove,  it  has 
— it's  given  you  bad  dreams, 
old  chap." 

I  stared  at  him.     "  Blake  !  " 
"Of    course.      You    haven't 
got     rid     of     the     jim-jams, 
dear  boy." 

"  Look  there  now  for  it !  " 
I  said  low,  pointing  to  the  evil 
thing  that  was  lying  on  the 
bed  between  us,  but  keeping  my 
own  eyes  away,  " — the  seam 
there  in  it — "  I  whispered, 
" — that  his  hand  made, — 'tis 
that's  going  to  bring  the 
murder  of  the  poor  drunken 
devil  home,  and  others  too, 
who  knows? — the  great  gash 
where  he  cut  his  thumb,  clean- 
ing a  knife  for  Blake — that  he 
had  been  working  with — that 
he  asked  me  to  wateh — God, 
I  never  watched  another — he 
hadn't  told  me  'twas  alive — 
didn't  I  see  it  a  month  after, 
and  his  grin  for  me  when  I  went 
down  ! — the  big  cicatrice  there 
along  the  soft  of  his  thumb — 
I've  noticed  it  a  score  of  times 
— it  held  on  like  old  Csesar 
when  I  pulled  it  off." 

"  You're  most  preternatur- 
ally  mixed,  old  man,  and  I'm 
concerned  if  I  know  what 
you're  driving  at,"  said  Hawk- 
shaw,  but  bent  over  the  thing 
that  devil  a  bit,  however,  would 
he  touch  by  now ;  and  then, 
"By  God!"  he  muttered  in  a 
queer  altered  voice.  "  Look 
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here,  man,  you  said  just  now 
'twas  on  his  face.  Collect 
yourself,  Nugent.  I  hope 
you've  not  been  getting  your- 
self into  trouble.  Sorry  now 
I  let  you  go.  What's  this 
jargon  of  a  man  and  Blake 
and  another  man,  is  it  ?  And 
where  d'ye  say  you  got  this  ?  " 

"  'Twas  where,"  I  said,  be- 
ginning to  get  clearer  slowly, 
"  I  thought  you  fellows  had 
shut  me  up  —  for  a  joke  —  a 
damned  garret  with  the  door 
locked,  and  I  pulled  the  chest 
away  to  find  a  way  out,  and — 
and  the  poor  devil  fell  into 
my  arms  dead  as  nails,  Hawk- 
shaw,  dead  as  mutton,  and 
that — the  other — sticking  on 
his  face  tight  as  limpets — a 
great  strapping  fellow  dead 
without  a  fight,  smothered 
drunk  asleep,  and  afterwards 
— afterwards — oh,  poor  chap, 
poor  chap ! "  I  cried,  sinking 
with  my  face  in  the  bed,  sick 
with  it,  and  nothing  could  I 
see  but  that  poor  ghastly  chap 
under  my  eyes,  though  they 
were  blinded  in  the  bed,  or 
bhink  of  anything  but  the  fate 
that  had  sprung  upon  him 
like  the  grey  wolf,  and  so 
nearly  set  its  fangs  in  my- 
self as  well.  Nothing  while  I 
lived  would  shut  him  out,  nor 
my  brain  forget. 

"  Come,  old  fellow ! "  said 
Hawkshaw,  laying  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder. 

I  lifted  myself  and  fixed  my 
eyes  on  his  face  with  agony. 

"Aye,  'twas  for  that,"  I 
said,  "  damnable,  damnable 
gain,  Hawkshaw ! "  I  was 
wanting  him  to  deny  it, 
though  I  knew  in  my  soul 
none  ever  would.  "  Before 


'twas  robbing  in  the  church- 
yards and 

"  I  know  about  that,"  he  in- 
terrupted curtly.  "  Go  on  ! " 

"  Now  —  now,"  I  said, 
"  they've  got  a  watch  on  'em 
—  damn,  can't  you  see  ?  — 
they're  hard  to  get — they  have 
to  pay  high — Blake  told  me 
himself — there's  the  bait  to  a 
blackguard  made  callous  as 
hell  to  prowl  about  the  dark 

corners  and — and "  I  could 

get  no  further. 

"Prowl!"  says  he,  staring. 
"  For  drunk  men  lying  in  the 
night !  Take  care  what  you 
are  saying,  Nugent.  Blake  'd 
give  money,  you  mean — for 
that  poor  devil — knowing  that 
— in  league  with " 

I  leaped  from  my  seat. 

"Good  God,  no!"  I  half 
screamed  as  he  stopped  too, 
his  face  turned  sickly  as  parch- 
ment. 

Then  I  fell  back,  stiffening. 
"Blake!  "  I  repeated  weakly — 
"  he  only  said — he  wouldn't  be 
meaning  himself — I'm — I'm  all 
blurred,  Hawkshaw — I  can't 
see  straight " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  you  can, 
poor  beggar,"  said  he  sooth- 
ingly. "I'm  deuced  sorry  for 
my  share  of  the  mauling  these 
two  nights.  It's  that  has — 
disarranged  your  ideas  a  bit. 
Why  did  you  break  away  from 
Blake  last  night  —  why  was 
that  and  where  ?  " 

"  He  turned  into  three,"  I 
said  stupidly. 

"  Turned  into  three  ?  " 

"  That's  all  I  remember. 
And  then  I  woke  up — where 
I  told  you — thinking  you'd 
stowed  me  away — and  I  found 
that  poor  chap  all  stifled  with 
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the  black  thing  over  his  mouth. 
And  then  I  heard  some  one 
coming  up  the  stairs,  and  the 
fellow  came  in,  creeping  close 
to  see  if  I  was  asleep,  stinking 
with  drink,  and  he  opened  the 
chest — that  kept  the  door  back 
on  the  poor  murdered  beggar — 
and  took  out  that — that  one — 
that  I  knew  was  for  me — and 
I  up  with  the  stool  and  brained 
him.  And  as  soon  as  I  saw 
him  close  I  knew  him,  Hawk- 
shaw — I've  seen  him  a  hundred 
times.  And  in  a  burst  'twas 
clear  as  rain  -  drops,  —  and 
Blake's  words  thundering  and 
that  poor  beggar's  face  danc- 
ing— and  I  shoved  him  in  the 
chest,  and  he's  there — and  the 
other.  And  that's  all  I  know." 

"  Where,  Nugent  ?  You  left 
them  where  ?  in  what  house  ?  " 

"  Where  ?  —  the  house  ?  "—  I 
repeated,  with  a  sudden  noise 
in  my  head  like  a  rise  of  part- 
ridges, —  "  the  house  ?  devil  a 
bit  I  know,"  realising  amazed 
that  this  was  so.  "I  couldn't 
find  it  if  I  was  sunk  for  it." 

Hawkshaw  was  by  this  time 
dressed. 

"  I'm  going  first  for  the  doc- 
tor," said  he  solemn  —  but  I 
started  up. 

"  No,  don't  go,"  I  whispered, 
staring  at  a  door  across  the 
room ;  "  the  poor  devil's  in 
there ! " 

"  Right,  old  chap,"  said  he 
soothingly.  "  I'll  rout  my  man 
out  and  send  him  round  while 
I  help  you  into  my  bed.  And 
then  I'll  go  round  and  see 
Blake  about  it.  He'll  know 
where  that  fellow  hangs  out 
and  what's  to  be  done." 

"  Blake'll  not  say  much, 
He'll  shield  the  blackguard, 


because  he  hates  me.  He  hates 
me  worse  than  he'd  love  pun- 
ishing him.  He  swore  Olivia 
should  never  be  my  wife — made 
a  h — 11  of  a  scene.  By  God, 
he  was  nearly  right !  " 

"  Blake  swore — and  when," 
he  finished  quietly,  "  did  Blake 
swear  all  that  ?  " 

"  Aye.  You  didn't  know  he 
was  in  the  lists  too.  By  Jove, 
who  wasn't !  He  got  my  pill 
a  bit  suddenly,  and  he  came  to 
me  one  day — when  was  that 
now? — with  Satan  in  his  face  ; 
we  had  a  bit  of  a  shindy,  but 
we  made  it  up  next  day.  Why, 
now,  did  we  make  it  up  ?  I 
always  hated  the  chap.  I've 
no  recollection  of  that  and — 
'tis  since  I  came  up,  I  know." 

"  Well,  don't  worry  about 
that.  You'll  remember  it 
when  old  Ballantyne's  put  you 
together.  And  then  I'll  go 
round  and  have  a  talk  with 
Blake." 

When  he  came  back  from 
seeing  Blake  I  was  asleep, 
sleeping  off  like  the  dead  the 
drug  Ballantyne  had  given  me. 
And  the  first  thing  I  heard 
when  I  woke  up  from  it  was 
that  my  mother  and  Olivia 
were  in  Dublin ;  and  I  sat  up 
wondering  how  they  had  done 
it  in  the  time,  and  how  was  I 
going  to  face  Olivia  !  At  sight 
of  my  mother  I  was  all  peace 
and  consolation,  but  at  the 
thought  of  Olivia  I  was  in  a 
turmoil,  until  I  sent  for  Hawk- 
shaw to  have  a  talk  with  him. 

And  then  he  told  me  that 
the  boys  in  their  repentance 
had  taken  all  the  blame  to 
themselves,  and  made  out  such 
a  fine  tale  for  me  that  Olivia  had 
been  moved  to  tears,  on  which 
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they  had  grovelled  to  a  man 
until  she  began  to  smile,  and 
then  there  they  all  were  with 
their  hands  on  their  hearts. 
For  faith,  he  wouldn't  be  an 
Irishman  if  he  could  resist 
Olivia's  smile. 

And  when  I  got  off  my  bed 
I  tottered  to  her  feet,  and  at 
the  sight  of  me  she  fell  straight 
into  my  arms,  and  if  that  was 
not  a  cure  for  a  man,  I  don't 
know  what  would  be. 

Not  a  word,  it  was  agreed 
between  myself,  Hawkshaw, 
and  the  doctor,  should  she  or 
my  mother  know  of  the  terrible 
sequel  to  my  "  baptism  of  fire," 
as  Blake  had  called  it,  and 
which  had  so  nearly  separated 
us  for  ever. 

But  not  a  flicker  of  light 
could  Blake  throw  on  that 
sequel.  He  had  listened,  ques- 
tioning carefully,  until  it  came 
to  the  end,  but  then  had  refused 
to  listen  seriously  any  further, 
smiling  at  what  he  called  a 
"  Cavendish  nightmare,"  and 
denying,  with  too  much  con- 
tempt to  trouble  to  recall  it, 
all  knowledge  of  what  he  had 
told  me,  except  as  hearsay  he 
might  have  repeated  for  an 
example  of  extravagance.  The 
black  implement  of  murder  he 
suggested  was  a  matter  of  a 
piece  of  common  pitch  I  had 
picked  up  in  drunken  wander- 
ing by  the  river,  and  the  mark 
on  it  a  scrape  on  the  sharp 
edge  of  a  stone  I  must  have 
fallen  on  with  the  thing  in  my 
hand;  and  these  explanations 
were  so  plausible  and  simple 
that,  faith,  they  staggered  me, 
though  I  knew  they  were  false. 

As  to  my  turning  nasty  with 


him  again  in  the  street  and  my 
capricious  refusal  to  go  on  with 
him,  he  had  seen  me  back  to  the 
barracks,  glad  to  be  rid  of  me, 
and  leaving  me  safe,  as  he  had 
thought,  in  sight  of  the  gate 
and  the  sentry,  had  gone  home 
without  a  thought  that  I  would 
wander  away  instead  of  enter- 
ing. If  he  had  had  an  idea 
of  it,  he  would  have  insisted  on 
going  in  with  me,  in  spite  of 
the  quarrelsome  threats  with 
which  I  had  turned  on  him — 
of  which  I  had  lost  memory 
completely. 

He  at  once  gave  the  address 
of  the  man  I  had  identified,  and 
assisted  every  effort  to  trace 
him.  But  he  was  not  there, 
and  never  was  he  there  again 
after  that  day ! 

It  should  have  been  for  me 
then  to  have  the  look  at  Blake  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no 
efforts  could  I  indicate  or  dis- 
cover the  foul  den  I  had  waked 
in,  and  in  which  he  had  hidden 
his  execrable  practices.  We 
hunted  street  after  street, 
hovel  after  hovel,  in  the  lowest 
quarters,  but  divil  a  thing 
came  of  it  but  tired  feet,  and 
I  would  return  thinking  if  I 
would  be  driven  after  all  to 
accept  Blake's  explanation  that 
'twas  nothing  but  a  vile  jumble 
and  distortion  of  a  stupefied 
yet  excited  brain. 

Until  I  looked  again  at  the 
black  thing  I  had  got  that  we 
knew  for  no  simple  matter  of  a 
bit  of  boiled-down  tar  or  resin, 
though  what  more  it  was  we 
could  not  settle  yet ;  and  at 
the  vile  hall-mark  of  an  atroci- 
ous hand  that  was  no  scrape 
along  the  edge  of  a  stone.  And 
I  knew  that  he  knew  it,  but 
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that  never  would  he  admit  it, 
because  without  the  hand  of 
the  man  that  made  it,  it  could 
never  be  proved  how  it  was 
made,  and  that  any  cool  man 
asked  to  believe  his  version  and 
mine  would  infallibly  give  the 
credit  to  his,  even  though  none 
knew  where  the  man  was  nor 
why  he  should  have  disap- 
peared. For  to  that,  too,  there 
was  at  least  one  plausible 
answer,  since  how  many  of  his 
class  —  and  better  —  disappear 
every  year,  maybe  to  shirk 
supporting  their  families,  some- 
times God  knew  why — or  the 
devil  better,  perhaps, — and  the 
answer  to  that  was — hundreds  ! 

At  any  rate,  there  it  was, 
and  at  last  we  could  only  hope 
my  good-will  and  the  stool  had 
made  law  for  a  scoundrel  and 
rid  the  earth  of  a  monster,  for 
by  no  means  could  we  find  him. 

We  were  yet  hunting  him 
when  Blake  was  offered  a  post 
of  some  eminence  in  Edinburgh, 


and  he  went  to  it  just  two 
weeks  before  Olivia  and  I  were 
married ;  and,  faith,  I  found 
the  air  of  Dublin  most  mightily 
improved  for  breathing  from 
that  moment, — and  I  was  not 
the  only  one  affected  by  it  in 
that  way. 

And  now  if  any  want  to 
know  if  that  was  all  the  smoke 
it  ended  in,  I  may  say  that  the 
miscreant  turned  up  in  the  end 
in  a  mighty  foul  and  black 
pillar  of  it  that  would  not  be 
purified  till  it  got  to  heaven, 
and  that  the  end  of  him  is 
in  the  public  records.  What 
Blake  thought  then  we  never 
knew,  for  none  of  us  kept  up 
with  him. 

There  was,  however,  one 
"  fire "  clean  put  out  by  the 
affair,  for  I  was  the  last  young- 
ster ever  again  "  baptised " 

by  His  Majesty's  gallant 

Regiment  of  Dragoons,  saving 
in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
E.  J.  LANGLEY. 
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THE   TRAIL   TO    "  NEWVILLE. 


AN    INTERLUDE    IN    A    CANADIAN    TOUR. 


IF  it  is  fascinating  to  trace 
back  in  imagination  the  history 
of  modern  surroundings  to  their 
origin  in  the  distant  past,  it  is 
perhaps  equally  attractive  to 
have  been  in  a  country  where 
practically  everything  but 
nature  is  elemental  and  history 
as  yet  unwritten ;  to  have  been 
transported  as  it  were  to  the 
Stone  Age,  and,  like  our  "pre- 
historic peep "  ancestors,  to 
be  for  once  the  originators 
of  civilisation,  not  merely 
the  inheritors  of  centuries  of 
tradition. 

Therefore,  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  a  country  where 
every  town  and  hamlet,  field 
and  lane,  has  a  name  associat- 
ing it  with  the  "long-ago," 
the  invitation  to  come  and 
visit  a  remote  spot  where  it 
was  intended  that  a  town 
should  spring  into  existence 
held  out  a  prospect  of  much 
novelty  and  interest. 

This  trip  to  the  as  yet  non- 
existent "Newville"  was  sug- 
gested by  the  manager  of  a 
land  syndicate  who  owned, 
according  to  their  prospectus, 
"  the  finest  acreages  in  the  Dry 
Belt,  a  district  possessing  the 
greatest  possibilities,"  in  fact, 
a  "  proposition  "  so  alluring  as 
to  make  the  wariest  investor 
forget  his  caution  and  dive 
deep  into  his  pockets. 

The  itinerary  was  discussed 
amid  the  noise,  glare,  and 
tobacco  -  smoke  of  the  huge 
electric- lighted  and  over-heated 


lounge  of  a  Vancouver  hotel. 
On  all  sides  bell-boys  shouted 
messages,  telephone  bells  rang 
incessantly,  typewriters  clicked 
loudly,  and  crowds  of  men 
hurried  about,  stood  talking  in 
groups,  or  dallied  with  the 
smart  saleswomen,  whose  shop- 
like  stalls  surrounding  the 
central  hall  gave  the  place  the 
appearance  of  a  railway  station 
or  exhibition.  It  was  curious 
to  feel,  in  contrast  to  these  sur- 
roundings, blatant  with  West- 
ern civilisation,  that  at  no  great 
distance  there  were  nameless 
solitudes  and  untrodden  tracks 
waiting  expectant  the  advent 
of  man. 

Railway  "  folders  "  and  maps 
were  consulted,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  party  should 
"stop  off"  at  a  small  place 
some  hours  eastward  on  the 
main  line,  and  should  thence 
by  motor  "side  track"  for 
about  sixty  miles  up  a  long 
valley  to  another  small  town, 
whence  they  would  take  the 
trail  which  led  eventually  to 
the  Company's  "locations." 

The  C.P.R.  main  line  from 
Vancouver  into  the  Dry  Belt 
is  now  so  well  known  that 
people  talk  as  naturally  of 
Sicamous,  Kamloops,  or  Golden 
as  they  do  of  Swindon,  Crewe, 
or  Basingstoke ;  yet  no  famili- 
arity can  ever  breed  contempt 
of  the  beauties  of  the  panorama 
that  hour  by  hour  seems  to  glide 
past  and  fold  itself  together 
behind  the  observation  plat- 
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form.  The  track  at  first 
follows  the  wide  stretches  of 
the  lower  Fraser,  lying  be- 
tween the  ranges  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  then  enters  the  dark 
canons  of  its  upper  waters, 
and  climbs  ever  higher  and 
higher  among  dizzy  precipices, 
to  emerge  amid  the  arid  slopes 
which  the  Thompson  cleaves 
with  its  mighty  stream. 

It  was  in  the  dead  of  night 
that  the  clanging  bell  on  the 
engine  gave  warning  that  the 
train  was  nearing  the  stopping- 
place.  The  party,  who  were 
waiting  on  the  observation  car, 
hurriedly  collected  their  hand- 
baggage  and  prepared  to  alight, 
assisted  by  the  coloured  oar- 
attendant,  whose  manner  was 
a  mixture  of  officialdom,  con- 
descension, and  expectancy. 

It  is  always  necessary  to 
carry  "  grips  "  with  great  cau- 
tion along  the  narrow  passages 
between  the  sleeping  sections, 
so  as  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
bumping  the  corner  of  a  suit- 
case in  the  face  of  some  slum- 
bering occupant,  hidden  behind 
the  dusty  curtains.  But  en 
this  occasion  the  feat  being 
safely  accomplished,  the  travel- 
lers got  down  from  the  car, 
and,  with  more  bell -ringing, 
the  great  east  -  bound  express 
thundered  away  into  the 
blackness. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour 
may  have  accounted  for  the 
want  of  warmth  in  the  recep- 
tion met  with  on  entering  the 
hotel.  Manners  are  no  one's 
strong  point  when  aroused  at 
1.30  A.M. ;  yet  there  seemed 
something  unusually  arrogant 
in  the  way  the  visitors'  register 
was  swung  round  on  its  pivot 


to  be  signed,  and  unnecessary 
meaning  in  the  jerk  with  which 
the  keys  of  the  allotted  rooms 
were  flung  at  the  unoffending 
visitors,  who  only  from  sheer 
necessity  had  chosen  the  dead 
of  night  for  their  advent. 

Morning  light  did  not  reveal 
any  great  beauty  in  the  small 
town,  which  owed  its  existence 
to  the  station,  a  bridge,  and 
some  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  of  the  ordinary 
type,  and  contained,  besides 
the  usual  King  Edward  Hotel, 
which  the  party  patronised, 
a  rival  and  more  modern 
"  King  George "  hostelry,  a 
score  or  so  of  wooden  houses, 
a  few  "saloon  bars  "and  "shine- 
parlours,"  the  indispensable 
real  -  estate  agency,  and  one 
or  two  stores.  The  place  had 
an  untidy,  haphazard  look, 
the  houses  being  apparent- 
ly dumped  down  anywhere ; 
though  in  reality  they  would 
ultimately  become  embodied  in 
the  geometrical  plan  in  vogue 
in  Canada,  which  makes  every 
town  look  alike,  and  has  little 
to  recommend  it  beyond  its 
simplicity. 

The  attractions  of  the  place 
were  soon  exhausted,  so  the 
party  returned  to  the  hotel  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Com- 
pany's motor.  The  lounge  was 
occupied  by  a  noisy  group  of 
four  or  five  fat,  clean-shaven 
business  men  and  a  couple  of 
lean,  bearded  prospectors.  They 
were  evidently  driving  a  hard 
bargain  and  assisting  the 
process  with  copious  "soft 
drinks "  and  much  gum-chew- 
ing, "  Dollars,  dollars,  dollars  " 
being  the  leit-motiv  of  their 
conversation. 
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Towards  afternoon  the  car 
arrived  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Company,  a 
smart-looking  young  Britisher. 
North  British  unmistakably,  in 
spite  of  a  two  years'  veneer  of 
Canadian  ways.  He  obligingly 
helped  with  the  baggage  and 
introduced  the  chauffeur,  with 
whom,  as  Canadian  politeness 
demanded,  all  shook  hands. 
The  latter's  career,  as  was 
discovered  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  included  experi- 
ences as  lumber- jack,  barman, 
and  cow-puncher,  in  addition 
to  those  as  an  Oxford  under- 
graduate. 

It  is  as  well  to  have  had 
some  practice  in  Canadian 
motoring,  otherwise  the  first 
experience  of  a  British  Col- 
umbian road  on  the  slippery 
front  seat  of  a  fast  travelling 
oar  is  apt  to  be  fraught  with 
nerve-shattering  moments.  It 
is  surprising  to  find  roads  at 
all,  and  fastidiousness  would  be 
misplaced ;  yet  to  any  one  ac- 
customed to  the  billiard-table 
surfaces  of  European  highways, 
it  appears  marvellous  how  any 
oar  can  survive  the  jolts  and 
bumps  over  the  obstacles  that 
strew  its  path.  The  pace  is 
never  slackened,  regardless  of 
blood-curdling  side-slips  in  the 
sandy  surface,  or  twists  round 
hairpin  corners,  where  the  road 
is  a  mere  ledge  on  the  side  of 
some  sheer  precipice.  But 
once  inured  to  these  thrills 
the  run  is  pure  delight.  The 
swift  dives  down  to  some  creek, 
and  the  rapid  climbs  up  and 
out  to  the  heights  above,  have 
all  the  excitement  of  a  ride  on 
a  scenic-railway. 

As     the     car     sped     along 


through  the  forest  arches, 
little  swarms  of  black  dragon- 
flies  rose  from  the  warm  dust 
at  its  approach.  The  tangled 
woods  on  either  hand  were 
carpeted  in  places  with  pink 
fireweed.  Here  and  there,  in 
a  tiny  clearing,  some  "old- 
timer's  "  shack  defied  the  loneli- 
ness, and  seemed  to  offer  a 
challenge  to  primeval  nature. 
A  new-looking  homestead,  with 
its  small  patch  of  very  young 
fruit-trees,  was  almost  pathetic 
in  its  hopefulness ;  but  there 
was  a  reassuring  promise  of 
future  glory  in  the  words, 
"Barlow  City  Post  Office," 
painted  on  a  notice-board  out- 
side a  log  hut,  although  the 
metropolis  eonsisted  only  of  the 
one  Government  building  re- 
ferred to. 

The  "dry -belt"  country 
through  which  the  way  passed 
had  a  strange  and  unfamiliar 
appearance.  The  hill-tops  and 
valleys  were  often  densely 
wooded,  while  the  bases  of  the 
hills,  formed  of  steep  shingle 
terraces  called  "  benches,"  were 
almost  bare,  and  of  so  regular 
an  outline  that  they  looked 
like  railway  embankments. 
The  lower  flats  by  the  river, 
covered  with  poplar  and  sallow 
scrub,  were  cut  up  with  chains 
of  marshy  "  sloos  "  (i.e.,  shallow 
lakes),  showing  how  the  volume 
of  water  had  gradually  dimin- 
ished since  geological  times — a 
process  still  in  progress.  The 
river  itself  was  swarming  with 
salmon,  which  could  easily  be 
seen  in  .its  clear  waters,  swim- 
ming up  against  the  swift 
current,  while  the  sandy  shores 
were  strewn  with  hundreds  of 
dead  fish,  overcome  in  their 
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desperate  struggle  to  reach  the 
upper  breeding-grounds. 

The  road  followed  the  course 
of  the  river  for  about  sixty 
miles.  At  length,  as  dark  fell, 
the  motor,  emerging  from  a 
gorge,  entered  a  wide  valley 
dotted  with  the  buildings  form- 
ing the  little  town  which  was 
to  be  the  night's  halting-place. 

On  arriving,  the  travellers 
were  greeted  with  that  delight- 
ful open  -  hearted  warmth,  so 
truly  Canadian,  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Land  Syndicate, 
and  although  none  of  the  party 
had  ever  met  before,  every  one 
soon  felt  as  though  they  were 
among  old  friends. 

The  hour  was  late,  and  the 
cooking  at  the  hotel  being 
unanimously  condemned,  an 
adjournment  to  "  Sing's  "  re- 
staurant was  recommended.  In 
spite  of  its  precociousness,  the 
town  was  still  unlighted,  so 
with  many  stumbles  in  the 
holes  filled  with  sand,  which 
were  a  marked  feature  of  the 
roadway,  the  newcomers  fol- 
lowed the  assured  steps  of  the 
habitues,  feeling  thankful  that 
their  unsteady  progress  was  on 
the  way  to  dinner  and  not  on 
the  return  journey. 

Sing's  celestial  cooking  more 
than  came  up  to  expectation. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  he 
appeared — an  odd  figure  in  a 
blue  linen  suit,  with  his  pigtail 
twisted  up  in  a  neat  knot. 
A  "slow  wise  smile"  glinted 
in  his  oblique  eyes,  and  gave 
a  sphinx-like  expression  to  his 
good-natured  countenance. 

Quietly  moving  round  the 
table,  he  placed  a  huge  ome- 
lette before  each  guest,  and 
followed  it  up  by  a  tasty 


ragodt,  whose  ingredients  were 
wisely  left  in  oblivion,  for  it  is 
as  well  not  to  seek  to  unveil  the 
mysteries  of  a  Chinese  kitchen. 

Luckily,  when  "  Sing's  "  was 
left  and  an  adjournment  made 
to  the  Company's  bungalow, 
the  moon  had  risen  and  shone 
vividly  on  the  soft  sand  of  the 
roadway,  enabling  all  pitfalls 
to  be  avoided.  It  gleamed 
white  on  the  hillsides,  where 
the  pines  threw  long  black 
shadows,  and  brought  out  the 
lines  of  the  boarding  of  the 
wooden  houses,  sharply  and 
distinctly  as  in  a  photograph. 
The  brilliant  moonshine,  the 
clear  crispness  of  the  air,  the 
scent  of  dust  and  of  aromatic 
herbs,  seemed  so  typically 
southern  —  recalling  the  Crau 
or  even  Egypt — that  it  was  im- 
possible to  realise  that  for 
months  the  little  town  lies  in 
the  grip  of  an  almost  Arctic 
winter.  Yet  even  then  there 
are  many  days  when  the  sun 
shines  so  brightly  and  the  air 
is  so  dry  and  still,  that  al- 
though the  thermometer  reg- 
isters many  degrees  of  frost, 
men  work  without  their  coats 
and  women  wear  thin  blouses, 
without  running  any  risk  of 
cold. 

It  was  a  very  cheery  co- 
terie that  sat  that  evening 
round  the  huge  log  -  fire  at 
the  bungalow  and  discussed 
the  opening  up  of  the  district 
and  the  founding  of  its  future 
centre  and  capital.  Two  or 
three  in  the  group  belonged  to 
the  survey  "outfit,"  and  had 
spent  many  weeks  in  camps  in 
the  lonely  forests  and  unknown 
hills,  measuring  up  the  Syndi- 
cate's locations,  —  hard  work, 
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apt  to  be  lightly  appreciated  by 
those  who  only  see  the  results 
in  the  simple  section  lines 
which  chequer  a  Canadian 
map.  Some  of  the  men  were 
bachelors  whose  connection 
with  the  Company  was  merely 
temporary.  Others  were  mar- 
ried and  had  come  out  from 
England  to  settle,  bringing 
with  them  their  bright,  happy 
brides,  who  made  light  of  all 
discomforts  and  shared  in  their 
husband's  work,  from  type- 
writing to  house-building,  and 
seemed  already  to  look  on  the 
country  as  their  real  home. 

Next  morning  the  convey- 
ance in  which  the  visitors  were 
to  take  the  "trail"  for  "New- 
ville "  was  ready  early.  It 
was  a  three -seated  American 
waggon  called  a  "rig,"  drawn 
by  two  good  -  looking  horses 
with  smart  harness.  The 
driver's  collarless  and  dusty 
appearance  could  hardly  be 
so  described.  His  skill  as  a 
coachman,  too,  was  not  of  the 
highest — in  fact,  he  had  never 
driven  horses  before,  but  had 
knocked  about  as  miner,  rail- 
way man,  and  chauffeur.  Still 
he  managed,  by  dint  of  the 
whip  and  cries  of  "Get,"  to 
coax  his  steeds  uphill,  and  by 
standing  on  the  brake,  which 
protruded  from  the  side  of  the 
box,  to  check  their  too  hasty 
rushes  downhill ;  while  on  level 
ground,  whenever  the  trail 
permitted  it,  the  horses  trotted 
along  without  needing  much 
attention. 

The  way  out  of  the  valley 
wound  up  and  up  over  the 
long  bench -land  ridges,  then, 
in  late  autumn,  covered  with 
dry,  tawny  grass,  save  where 


the  irrigated  patches  were 
green  with  clover  and  alfalfa. 
Horses  and  cattle  grazed  on 
these  open  uplands,  and  a  few 
ranchers'  houses  were  dotted 
about.  Gradually  the  hillsides 
became  more  wooded  ;  at  first 
the  pines  grew  singly  or  in 
clumps,  with  stretches  of  grass 
between,  then  nearer  and 
nearer  together,  until,  at 
length,  the  forest  closed  in 
the  trail  on  all  sides. 

These  dry-belt  forests  have 
not  the  giant  growth  of  those 
of  the  western  sea-board,  nor 
the  impenetrable  density  of 
the  lumber  tracts  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  but  are  more 
like  the  forets  dominiales  of 
South  -  Eastern  France,  The 
light  penetrates  into  their 
depths,  and  only  here  and 
there,  in  the  lower  marshy 
places,  or  where  the  "cotton- 
trees  "  grow,  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  great  tangle  of 
undergrowth. 

For  miles  and  miles  the 
scenery  varied  but  little.  The 
trail  wound  from  forest  to 
open,  from  hillside  to  meadow 
flat.  It  seemed  to  wander 
aimlessly  round  knolls  and 
slopes,  where  the  great  yellow 
pines  formed  stately  groups, 
or,  emerging  from  the  thickly 
serried  ranks  of  the  virgin 
forest,  followed  for  a  short 
while  a  snake  fence  enclosing 
a  few  cultivated  fields  belong- 
ing to  some  settler,  and  then 
plunged  again  into  the  woods. 
It  skirted  numerous  little  lakes, 
some  lying  like  black  pools 
amid  the  silent  trees,  or  others 
where  the  sunlight  gleamed  on 
the  clear  waters  and  the  hills 
were  reflected  in  their  depths ; 
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or  haunted  -  looking  lakes, 
whose  low,  marshy  shores 
were  white  with  alkali,  and 
strewn  with  gaunt  dead 
branches  and  bleached  and 
withered  reeds. 

As  the  "  rig "  slowly  made 
its  way  on  and  on,  chipmunks 
and  grey  squirrels  darted  up 
the  pine  stems,  or  sat  on  fallen 
boughs,  looking  with  bright 
and  curious  eyes  at  the  pass- 
ing conveyance.  Blue  -  birds 
flitting  across  the  open  spaces 
gave  an  almost  exotic  touch  to 
the  landscape,  and  "flickers," 
those  beautiful  Canadian  wood- 
peckers, passed  like  flashes  of 
orange  flame  between  the  dusty 
trunks.  The  wheels  ran  noise- 
lessly over  the  carpet  of  pine- 
needles  that  covered  the  dark 
sand  of  the  trail,  and  through 
the  rough  bunch-grass  that  in 
places  almost  obliterated  it. 

A  halt  and  rest  were  made 
at  a  ranch  belonging  to  a  real 
"  old-timer."  It  was  a  wooden 
shack,  rather  larger  than  most 
of  its  kind.  The  logs  of  which 
it  was  built  had  been  left  rough, 
both  on  the  outside  and  inside 
of  the  walls.  The  proprietor, 
a  fine-looking  old  "  sour  dough," 
with  deep,  keen,  blue  eyes,  over- 
whelmed the  party  with  hos- 
pitality,—  pressing  them  to 
share  his  provisions,  setting 
before  them  sweet  biscuits  and 
canned  salmon ;  and  as  he 
handed  round  an  enamel  jug 
of  steaming  hot  coffee  and  a 
tin  of  condensed  milk,  beguiled 
the  time  with  his  reminiscences. 

The  account  of  his  exploits 
ran  in  a  sequence  much  like 
a  modern  "  House  that  Jack 
Built."  "  This  is  the  man  with- 
out a  cent,  who  tramped  to 


the  North  and  caught  some 
fish,  who  sold  the  fish  and 
bought  a  gun,  who  shot  some 
beasts  and  sold  their  pelts,  who 
came  to  the  valley  and  pegged 
a  claim,  who  little  by  little 
made  a  pile,  who  bought  some 
land  and  made  a  ranch,  who 
owned  and  sold  cattle  with 
crumpled  horns,  who  invested 
his  takings  at  20  per  cent,  who 
had  options  on  copper  and  gold 
and  coal,  and  yet  lived  in  the 
house  he  first  built." 

There  was  little  about  him 
to  mark  him  for  a  millionaire, 
as  he  sat  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
talking  'in  a  quiet,  drawling 
voice,  and  handling  affection- 
ately the  lumps  of  shining 
ore  from  his  mines,  which 
he  brought  out  to  be  ad- 
mired. He  stood  at  his  door 
and  watched  the  "  rig  "  drive 
away,  a  fitting  centre  to  the 
western  landscape.  Some  day, 
when  too  old  to  lead  any  longer 
the  rough  life  of  a  rancher, 
he  would  probably  sell  his 
properties  to  some  speculat- 
ing land  oompany  and  retire. 
But  though  it  was  sad  to 
think  his  picturesque  person- 
ality would  be  seen  there  no 
more,  and  "lone  would  stand 
the  house  and  the  chimney- 
stone  be  cold,"  it  was  some 
consolation  to  feel  assured  that 
he  would  be  shrewd  enough 
only  to  part  with  it  all  at 
"  top  price." 

Gradually  the  day  wore  on, 
and  the  setting  sun  gleamed 
"  red  through  the  forest,"  and 
for  a  while  blazed  crimson  on 
the  pine  trunks,  then  faded 
away  into  soft  mauves  and 
greys  as  twilight  fell.  A 
wrong  turn  added  several 
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miles  to  the  distance  and 
caused  the  party  some  anxi- 
ety, as  the  rest-house  they 
were  bound  for  was  still  a 
long  way  off,  and  the  only 
nearer  one  was  not  a  desirable 
place  for  a  night's  lodging.  It 
was  kept  by  a  "  breed "  half 
Indian  and  half  Italian,  and 
had  an  unsavoury  reputation, 
conjuring  up  visions  of  dare- 
devil cowboys  in  hairy  "  shape," 
with  belts  and  pockets  bristling 
with  revolvers,  in  true  cine- 
matograph style.  One  elderly 
denizen  of  this  hostelry,  who 
passed  in  the  dusk,  riding  a 
bitless  "  Cayeuse,"  with  a  violin 
slung  on  one  side  of  his  saddle 
and  a  whisky  bottle  on  the 
other,  was  not  a  figure  to 
inspire  confidence. 

At  length  the  right  trail  was 
once  more  struck  and  followed 
without  further  digression,  in 
spite  of  a  ticklish  moment 
when,  coming  out  from  among 
the  trees,  all  traces  of  it  disap- 
peared in  a  wide  grassy  flat. 
In  the  deepening  dusk  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  cross  the 
intervening  open  and  hit  off 
the  place  where  the  trail  re- 
entered  the  forest  that  loomed 
in  front  like  a  dark  cliff. 

The  light  faded,  and  over- 
head, through  the  branches, 
the  stars  hung  orb-like  in  the 
clear  sky,  while  low  down  to 
the  horizon  they  shone  like 
lamps.  The  air  grew  chilly, 
but  unlike  the  Jumblies,  whose 
wraps  were  so  extremely  inade- 
quate, these  travellers  rolled 
themselves  up  in  big  black 
buffalo  robes,  and  soon  felt 
warm  and  drowsy.  Lulled  by 
the  monotonous  "  clop-clop  "  of 
the  horses'  feet  and  the  dull 


crunching  of  the  wheels,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  fall 
asleep,  had  not  the  dosing 
party  been  constantly  roused 
by  the  switching  of  branches 
across  their  faces  as  the  "rig" 
brushed  against  the  trees  on 
either  side  of  the  narrow  way. 

Just  as  it  was  beginning  to 
feel  as  though  life  would  be 
a  continuous  drive  through 
uninhabited  pine  forests,  the 
horses,  finding  a  better  road 
beneath  their  feet,  started  into 
a  brisk  trot  that  in  a  few 
minutes  led  to  the  door  of  the 
ranch  where  the  party  were 
to  stay  the  night.  All  that 
could  be  distinguished  were 
some  rough  palings  and  the 
roofs  and  walls  of  a  couple 
of  wooden  buildings,  showing 
pale  and  ghostlike  in  the  star- 
light. Suddenly  a  bright  shaft 
of  light  shone  out  from  an 
opening  door,  and  everything 
beyond  its  beam  vanished  into 
the  darkness.  Stiffly  the  oc- 
cupants got  down  from  the 
"rig,"  and,  dazzled  by  the 
sudden  glare,  made  their  way 
up  a  little  path  to  the  house, 
and  were  ushered  in  by  a 
tall,  gaunt  female,  the  owner's 
housekeeper.  He  was  away, 
but  even  in  his  absence  his 
ranch  was  used  as  a  rest-house 
for  travellers. 

The  door  opened  straight 
into  a  room  serving  both  as 
kitchen  and  sitting-room.  It 
was  scantily  furnished  with 
a  table,  a  few  chairs,  and  a 
rather  ornate  but  somewhat 
gimcrack  dresser.  A  glow- 
ing stove  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  its  most  attractive 
feature,  and  the  travellers  stood 
round  it  and  thawed  while  the 
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housekeeper  prepared  supper. 
They  were  joined  at  the  meal 
by  the  driver  and  the  keeper  of 
a  small  store  close  by,  The 
latter  was  going  to  marry  the 
housekeeper,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  her  skill  as  a  cook 
or  yet  her  looks  that  had 
won  his  affections.  It  was 
probably  merely  because  she 
was  the  only  woman  "  around." 
Conditions  have  altered  now, 
but  formerly,  if  a  woman  went 
to  an  out-of-the-way  district, 
she  was  immediately  sought  in 
marriage  by  all  the  men  for 
miles. 

"The  so-and-so's  have  got  a 
new  hired-help  sure,"  some  one 
would  say,  "because  I  saw  such 
a  crowd  of  '  broncos '  hitched 
around  their  homestead." 

Many  are  the  amusing  tales 
of  the  rough-and-ready  court- 
ships in  the  West.  One  man, 
who  heard  a  woman  had  come 
as  servant  to  some  up-country 
farm,  bargained  his  best  steer 
to  a  carter  to  drive  him  the 
forty  miles  to  see  her.  But 
when  he  came  back  to  tell  his 
friends  of  his  engagement,  the 
matter  had  been  "  fixed  up  "  in 
such  a  hurry,  he  had  forgotten 
to  ask  the  lady's  name  or  to 
tell  her  his. 

The  storekeeper  himself  was 
not  prepossessing.  He  had  a 
freckled  face,  and  from  under 
his  hat,  which  he  never  re- 
moved, a  tuft  of  matted  red 
hair  protruded  over  his  fore- 
head. His  manner  was  swag- 
gering and  very  aggressive, 
and  he  enunciated  his  opinions, 
both  political  and  social,  in 
forcible  language,  punctuated 
with  much  expectoration. 

Although  the  night  had  felt 


cold  for  September,  it  was  some- 
what a  surprise,  on  going  out 
next  morning,  to  find  every- 
thing covered  with  hoar-frost. 
It  had  silvered  over  the  cab- 
bages in  the  little  garden 
patch,  the  palings,  the  roofs, 
and  the  pine-trees,  and  had 
given  a  soft  stippled  effect  to 
the  distant  wooded  hills,  be- 
yond which  a  single  snow-peak 
showed  pink  in  the  early  light. 
In  the  wide  stretch  in  front  of 
the  ranch  cattle  with  steaming 
breath  were  grazing  in  the 
irrigated  enclosures,  and  a 
few  rather  cold -looking  fowls 
pecked  about  in  the  garden 
and  yard.  Three  or  four  cow- 
boys were  lounging  outside  the 
store,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
some  "  schooners  "  with  a  con- 
signment of  new  goods.  These 
conveyances,  which  carry  sup- 
plies to  the  outlying  districts, 
are  long  low  carts  drawn  by 
four  horses,  and  are  usually 
driven  by  Indians  or  half- 
breeds.  They  presently  ap- 
peared round  the  bend  of  the 
road,  smothered  in  great  clouds 
of  dust. 

It  was  not  long  before  the 
"rig  "  set  out  once  more  on  the 
"  out  trail,"  on  the  last  stage 
of  the  journey  to  "Newville." 
The  way  led  into  a  side  valley, 
and  for  several  hours  passed 
through  scenery  that  was  a 
replica  of  that  of  the  previous 
day,  —  hills,  lakes,  forests, 
meadow  flats,  and  cotton-wood 
groves. 

The  Company's  lands  lay  at 
some  distance  from  the  trail, 
and  to  reach  them  the  "rig" 
had  to  be  taken  across  country. 
It  swayed  up  and  down  the 
"  benches,"  whose  sides  were  so 
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steep  that  in  going  up  one  the 
back  seat  fell  off !  It  threaded 
in  and  out  between  the  pine 
trunks,  and  struggled  among 
the  ootton-wood  scrub,  which 
in  places  had  to  be  cut  down 
to  make  a  way  for  it  to  get 
through. 

Suddenly  the  "rig"  was 
brought  to  a  standstill.  It 
had  reached  an  open  plateau 
on  the  top  of  a  long  slope,  at 
whose  base  in  a  valley  ran  a 
small  winding  creek.  The  hill- 
side was  quite  free  from  trees, 
and  was  broken  with  gentle 
undulations,  which  cast  soft 
lilac  shadows  on  the  gold  of 
the  long  bunch-grass.  Withered 
spikes  of  wild  flowers,  lupins 
and  gaillardias,  and  hundreds  of 
others,  showed  what  a  garden 
must  be  spread  there  in  the 
spring.  Over  the  surface  of 
the  ground  a  heat  mirage 
trembled,  and  the  shrilling 
crickets  seemed  to  voice  its 
pulsations.  There  was  no 
other  sound  or  sign  of  life, 
save  a  solitary  fish-hawk  soar- 
ing with  steady  wings  in  the 
blue  far  overhead.  The  locality 
had  nothing  unusual  about  it, 
nor  anything  to  distinguish  it 
in  any  way,  yet  it  was  here 
that  the  Company  had  decided 
that  "Newville"  should  be 
built. 

It  seemed  almost  presumptu- 
ous that  a  small  body  of  in- 
dividuals could  decree  with 
siLoh  certainty  that  this  wild 
spot  should  become  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  man.  Looking  at 
the  bare  hillside,  such  a  pos- 
sibility at  first  felt  very  remote, 
and  yet  it  was  not  long  before 
every  member  of  the  party  was 
seized  with  the  same  optimistic 


assurance,  and  began  to  discuss 
enthusiastically  the  amenities 
and  attractions  of  the  "loca- 
tion." 

The  Town- Site  lay  full  in 
the  sun,  and  from  it  could  be 
seen  a  wide  view  over  hills  and 
valleys  that,  though  without 
any  striking  grandeur  of  out- 
line, conveyed  an  impression  of 
something  vast  and  continental. 
But  as  a  view  is  the  last  neces- 
sity of  a  Canadian  city,  the 
rhapsodies  of  some  of  the  party 
over  the  panorama  were  con- 
sidered distinctly  unpractical, 
and  the  imaginary  prospect  of 
block-buildings,  and  of  avenues 
and  streets  running  in  weari- 
some straight  lines,  which  was 
conjured  up  by  the  more  matter 
of  fact,  was  much  better  suited 
to  the  taste  of  the  majority. 
The  talk  ran  so  glibly  over  the 
sizes  of  "lots,"  the  sites  for 
schools,  the  "  inside  business 
centre,"  and  the  "residential 
sub-divisions,"  that  gradually 
it  almost  felt  as  though  the 
busy  thronging  life  had  come 
into  being,  that  street-cars  were 
grinding  and  jangling  past,  and 
great  freight  trains  were  rush- 
ing into  a  huge  depot. 

And  yet  for  the  moment  the 
only  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  all  this  was  one  small  white- 
topped  peg  stuck  in  the  ground 
by  one  of  the  survey  "outfit" 
for  a  projected  extension  of  a 
great  railway  system. 

Nevertheless,  this  one  peg 
was  sufficient  to  hang  all  this 
glowing  picture  of  the  future 
upon.  It  was  also  sufficient 
to  justify  these  rose-coloured 
visions,  for  it  was  the  certain 
token  of  the  approach  of 
civilisation. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
the  return  drive.  A  different 
route  was  followed,  but  the 
scenery  did  not  vary,  and  after 
about  seventy  miles  of  it  none 
of  the  party  was  sorry  to  see 
the  scattered  lights  of  the  little 
town  they  had  started  from 
shining  out  in  the  valley.  The 
sight  of  its  unbeautiful  frame 
houses,  its  bar  -  saloons  and 
estate-agencies,  roused  a  feeling 
of  depression  and  disappoint- 
ment. Was  this  disfigurement 
the  fate  that  awaited  those 
sunny  grassy  slopes,  so  lately 
visited  ?  Must  "  the  freshness, 
the  freedom,  the  farness  ...  of 
the  great  big  broad  land  way 
up  yonder  "  be  marred  by  man 
and  man's  dwellings  ? 

The  change,  of  course,  is  in- 
evitable. In  spite  of  national 
parks  extending  over  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  and  vast 
Indian  reserves,  the  solitudes 
of  Canada  are  doomed.  Her 
prairies  will  be  scarred  with 


ploughshares,  her  forests  will 
disappear  in  the  lumber  mills, 
her  deserts  will  be  irrigated  and 
peopled,  and  even  her  mount- 
ains will  become  tourist  resorts. 
All  this  will  undoubtedly  take 
years  and  years  to  accomplish, 
but  the  work  of  change  has 
begun,  and  it  would  be  as  im- 
possible to  stay  the  advance  of 
population  as  to  stop  the  rush 
of  the  "Thunder  of  Waters." 

If  these  things  are  to  be,  it  is 
at  least  satisfactory  to  have 
seen  one  city  from  its  very 
foundation,  and  to  have  as 
little  idea  of  its  future  as  had 
perhaps  Romulus  and  Remus 
when  they  watched  the  vultures 
fly  over  the  Palatine ;  at  any 
rate,  be  its  history  what  it  may, 
to  have  had,  like  these  illus- 
trious prototypes,  the  privilege 
of  choosing  the  city's  name. 
It  has  been  set  down  here  as 
"  Newville,"  but  that  —  the 
initiated  are  glad  to  know — is 
not  what  it  is  really  called. 
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AN      OFF     DAY. 


IT  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
everlasting  hills ;  let  that 
suffice.  For  this  tale,  being 
for  all  time,  soars  with  light 
wing  above  the  trammels  of 
space,  and  rejects  the  limita- 
tions of  locality  as  superfluous 
and  inconvenient.  Fire  and 
hail,  snow  and  vapour,  wind 
and  storm,  and  the  varieties 
of  weather  generally,  over 
which  the  Psalmist  smacks  his 
lips,  had  done  their  worst  for 
us.  Grouse,  with  the  gale  be- 
hind them,  whizzed  over  the 
batteries  like  streaks  of  dark 
lightning,  or  scattered  right 
and  left  in  broken  battalions 
when  driven  to  meet  it.  It 
was  an  instance  of  the  eternal 
struggle  between  Man  and  the 
Nature  which,  though  he  is 
gradually  enslaving,  he  can 
never  wholly  overcome.  In  a 
bout  with  rapiers  he  may  dis- 
arm her,  but  when  she  takes 
to  bludgeons  it  is  time  to  get 
a  move  on :  and  the  house 
party  decided  that  this  was 
a  case  of  bludgeons.  Accord- 
ingly the  truce  of  an  off  day 
was  proclaimed,  and  accepted 
with  a  resignation  which  bor- 
dered on  thankfulness.  This, 
however,  was  a  heroic  submis- 
sion to  the  inevitable,  not  an 
ignoble  exhibition  of  coward- 
ice :  for  we  were  a  military  lot 
— mostly  colonels.  Job's  war- 
horse,  as  we  know,  remarked 
"  Ha,  ha,"  among  the  trumpets 
and  the  thunder  of  the  cap- 
tains. What  that  intelligent 
animal  would  have  said  if  he 
had  heard  our  colonels  in  full 
cry  only  an  inspired  imagina- 
tion oan  conceive.  The  "  Presi- 


dent "  of  our  smoking  -  room 
club  was  a  benevolent  despot, 
with  a  dash — as  a  despot  should 
have — of  the  sic  volo,  sic  jubeo 
manner  about  him,  but  beyond 
all  doubt  benevolent.  A  genial 
pessimist,  he  saw  the  worst 
side  of  everything  with  a  rosy 
grin,  and  knew  something  to 
the  disadvantage  of  every- 
body he  had  ever  encountered. 
There  was  a  Major  too,  for 
our  military  organisation  was 
peculiarly  complete,  and,  as  a 
counterblast  to  it  all,  there 
was  a  Churchwarden.  Finally, 
the  club  could  also  boast  of 
a  chaplain  to  the  forces,  though 
he,  as  Horace  aWalpole  might 
have  said,  was  "an  out-pensioner 
of  Parnassus."  He  was  a  local 
clergyman,  playfully  known  as 
the  "  Bishop,"  and  came  of  an 
ancient  stock  which  had  dwelt 
in  the  land  long  before  grouse- 
driving  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion had  attained  their  present 
popularity. 

But  now  that  we  had  won 
our  holiday,  the  question  arose 
as  to  how  we  were  to  spend  it. 
For  indeed  the  resources  of  the 
place  were  not  unlimited.  The 
view  from  the  smoking-room 
window  was  superb ;  but  of 
view-gazing,  as  of  other  carnal 
pleasures,  cometh  satiety.  We 
had  been  driven  from  the  hills, 
and  though  the  valley  was 
still  open  to  us  it  did  not 
appear  particularly  attractive. 
The  river  was  full  of  small 
trout  who  fell  easy  enough 
victims  to  the  worm,  but  this 
lure  had  lost  its  charm  for  our 
colonels.  The  discussion  jolted 
along  fitfully,  and  was  on  the 
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point  of  dying  in  agonies,  its  quota  of  the  enemy.  This 
when  I  caught  an  expression  was  well  known  to  our  host, 
on  my  host's  face  which  in-  and  he  had  planned  a  fell  re- 
stantly  revived  my  interest.  I  venge.  From  a  sporting  point 
knew  that  expression,  and  had  of  view  the  bull-trout  is  an 
a  tolerably  good  idea  of  what  unsatisfactory  fish.  When  run- 
it  boded.  No  better  host,  ning  up  the  river  it  rarely,  if 
no  keener  sportsman  ever  ever,  takes  a  bait  or  lure  of 
breathed,  and  he  had  the  usual  any  kind,  and  consequently, 
redeeming  qualities  of  a  man.  if  it  is  to  be  captured  at  all, 
But  buried  deep  in  his  human  exceptional  methods  must  be 
personality,  tucked  away  in  adopted.  And  our  host  pro- 
some  remote  corner  of  his  posed  to  adopt  them.  As  he 
being,  I  believe  there  lurked  unfolded  his  plan  and  invited 
the  soul  of  an  otter.  It  usually  us  to  join  him,  opinions  began 
slumbered ;  but  when  it  woke  to  divide.  A  fish  with  the 
it  looked  out  of  his  eyes,  and  deplorable  habits  of  the  bull- 
when  that  look  appeared  it  trout  does  not  excite  much 
meant  something  bad  for  fish,  sympathy ;  but  still  even  a 
Now,  the  river  of  which  I  bull  -  trout  has  his  little 
have  spoken  was  usually  an  rights,  and  some  of  us  wav- 
easy-going  good-natured  sort  of  ered.  Colonels  W.  and  X. 
river,  with  no  more  twist  and  were  eager  for  the  unholy 
tumble  about  it  than  befits  fray.  "  Well,  hang  it  all,  you 

a     self  -  respecting      mountain    know ,"  began  Colonel  Y. 

stream,  but  the  weather  of  the  in  protest,  but  he  was  shouted 
last  few  weeks  had  soured  its  down.  "  Get  thee  behind  me, 
temper.  Roused  beyond  endur-  Satan,"  was  the  Churohwar- 
ance,  it  had  hurled  forth  angry  den's  reply  to  the  invitation, 
spates  in  quick  succession,  to  The  Major  maintained  an 
roar  down  its  rapids  and  storm  oracular  and  diplomatic  sil- 
the  sea.  The  sea  had  felt  the  ence,  while  the  President  criti- 
blow,  and  in  its  ancient  fashion  cised  every  opinion  with  a 
had  struck  back.  For,  in  re-  generous  impartiality.  The 
ply  to  the  river's  challenge,  it  Bishop,  however,  was  per- 
had  sent  up  an  invading  host  suaded  to  shed  his  benedic- 
to  haunt  its  pools  and  force  tion  on  the  scheme,  and  the 
a  way  into  the  heart  of  its  victory  was  left  to  the  poachers, 
rooky  strongholds  among  the  Nevertheless,  as  things  fell 
hills.  Big-headed,  ungainly,  out,  a  golden  bridge  was  built 
and  somewhat  sombre  of  hue,  for  the  retreat  of  the  protest- 
the  intruders  had  advanced  ing  sportsmen.  For  the  Keeper 
in  large  numbers,  but  silently,  had  brought  tidings,  thrilling 
covertly,  and  keeping  low  in  if  somewhat  vague,  of  a  rare 
the  water — for  your  bull-trout  visitor  in  the  shape  of  a  sal- 
has  none  of  the  dash  and  mon — tempted  up,  perhaps,  by 
bravado  of  its  brilliant  kins-  the  heavy  floods — which  had 
man  the  salmon,  —  and  now  been  seen  on  the  upper  waters, 
every  pool  and  holt  and  quiet  Colonel  Y.  forthwith  declared 
refuge  in  the  river  harboured  for  rod  and  line  and  the 
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legitimate  game.  The  Church- 
warden  followed  him.  They 
were  to  fish  down,  the  others 
were  to  poach  up,  and  the 
sheep  and  the  goats  were  to 
meet  at  lunch. 

Alas    for    those    sheep  !       I 
would  that  I  could  tell  a  tale 
of    virtue    rewarded  ;    of    pool 
after  pool  fished  inch  by  inch, 
but    in    vain  ;    of    the  dogged 
perseverance       which       hopes 
against    hope,    but    is    begin- 
ning  to  sink  into  the  indiffer- 
ence     of      despair,      when      a 
mighty      boil     which      breaks 
round  the  Jock  Scott  just   as 
it  leaves  the   water    turns  de- 
spair    into    ecstasy,    and    sets 
every    nerve    in    a     tingle    of 
excitement.     Then,    of    course, 
there    would   be    the   thrilling 
five    minutes    while     the    fish 
is    being    rested    and    the    fly 
changed  ;     the    breathless    ex- 
pectation   which    hovers,    only 
to    be   disappointed,    over    the 
first    cast  ;     the     more     sober 
hopes     attending    the    second, 
which    falls    lightly    upon    the 
water  a  yard  lower  down,  but 
meets  with  no  better  reward, 
till,    just    as    the    fly    swings 
round  —  and     so     forth.      The 
rest    is    common    form.      The 
bending  rod,  the  music  of  the 
reel,   the    mighty  rush    of   the 
monster,    and    all    the  various 
vicissitudes    of     the     struggle 
may  be  selected    to   suit  indi- 
vidual    taste    from    the    hun- 
dreds    of   fishing   stories  with 
which  the   national   literature 
is  adorned.    As  a  rule  the  tale 
ends  happily,  and  this  is  as  it 
should    be.     Sometimes,    how- 
ever,   the  finish  is  marred    by 
a   tragedy   or   a    miracle,    and 
this    is    an    outrage.      Actual 
fishing  has  so  many  tragedies 


of  its  own  that  none  should  be 
permitted   to  intrude  upon  its 
fairyland.     Personally  I    have 
never    forgiven    Mr    Bromley- 
Davenport      for      losing      the 
magnificent  fish  which  fought 
so   well   in    the    pages    of    his 
'  Sport.'      A    miracle    is,    per- 
haps,    somewhat    less    out    of 
place,    but   it   should    only  be 
introduced      with      the      most 
delicate  discretion.     I  seem  to 
remember  a   tale  where  a  sai- 
mon dropped  off  the  book  —  so 
like    a    salmon  —  at    the    last 
moment,  but  the  tragedy  was 
averted  by  the  promptitude  of 
a  young  lady  who  dived  into 
the  water  and  retrieved  the  fish 
as  it  sank.     There  are  several 
ways  of  catching  salmon,  but 
this,  I  think,  is  not  one  of  them. 
Our      sportsmen,      however, 
were  spared  any   of  these  ex- 
periences, miraculous  or  tragic, 
partly,   perhaps,   because   they 
did  not  seek  them  very  assidu- 
ously.     The  water  was  running 
down  rapidly,  the  long  hidden 
sun      was      now      capriciously 
bright,  and  altogether  the  con- 
ditions   were   not   encouraging 
for   a    forlorn  hope.     The  two 
top  pools  were  fished  over  con- 
seientiously,  but  just  below  the 
second    a    sharp    turn    in    the 
river  took   the    fishermen    out 
of  view  of  the  house. 

"  Don't  you  think  we've  done 
enough  for  appearances  ?  "  said 
the  Churchwarden  unblush- 
ingly,  as  he  rounded  the  bend. 
"A  Keeper's  salmon  often  be- 
longs  to  the  same  zoological 
variety  as  a  Keeper's  fox  ;  and 
if  there's  one  about  at  all  it 
doesn't  seem  to  be  taking  any. 
I  vote  we  chuck  it." 

Colonel  Y.  was  a  man  of 
stern,  strong  character.  He 
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could  resist  everything  except 
temptation ;  but  temptation 
was  too  much  for  him ;  and 
before  long  these  two  lost  sheep 
were  couched  in  the  warm 
heather  and  peacefully  smok- 
ing, without  a  single  regretful 
thought  for  the  principles 
which  they  had  abandoned. 
It  was  a  day,  indeed,  on  which 
the  most  uneasy  conscience 
might  be  lulled  to  repose,  and 
to  bask,  as  the  world  seemed 
basking,  in  the  glowing  sun- 
shine which  had  put  to  flight 
the  storms. 

But  the  dream  was  too  fair 
to  last,  and  before  long  shouts 
from  the  poaching  party  were 
wafted  faintly  up  the  valley. 
Deep  down  in  the  Colonel's 
nature  lay  a  rich  vein  of  poetic 
fancy. 

"  It  must  be  getting  on  for 
lunch,"  he  said,  as  he  raised 
himself  slowly  to  his  feet.  But, 
as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  ne- 
glected rod,  a  troubled  look 
passed  over  his  face. 

"Of  course  we've  been  fish- 
ing," he  said. 

"Of  course,"  replied  the 
Churchwarden  severely. 

"  But  if  —  since  —  we  have 
been  fishing  we  ought  to  have 
caught  something." 

This  was  an  aspect  of  the 
question  which  had  to  be  faced, 
and  the  Colonel  made  speed  to 
face  it.  The  salmon  cast  was 
exchanged  for  a  cast  of  lighter 
flies.  The  next  pool  was  fished 
hastily  but  in  earnest,  and  a 
couple  of  small  trout  were 
secured  to  attest  the  reality  of 
the  sportsmen's  efforts  before 
they  joined  the  poachers. 

The  latter  were  quite  well 
pleased  with  their  morning's 
work.  Our  host  had  drawn  to 


his  assistance  a  band  of  local 
tribesmen  under  the  leadership 
of  a  sort  of  chieftain,  who  evi- 
dently knew  all  that  there  was 
to  know  about  this  particu- 
lar game.  After  lunch  we 
inspected  the  spoil  —  seven 
hulking,  muddy  -  looking  fish, 
stretching  their  ungainly  length 
upon  the  grass. 

"  Is  a  bull-trout  any  use  when 
you've  got  him  ?  "  asked  Colonel 
Y.  of  one  of  the  tribesmen. 

"  Oh !  he's  a  good  fish 
enough,"  was  the  reply,  "  but 
whiles  he  lies  cold  on  the 
stomach." 

"  Laudatur  et  alget"  mur- 
mured the  Churchwarden  to 
me,  though  rather  nervously  ; 
for  the  President  was  within 
hearing,  and  the  President  was 
sternly  opposed  to  the  higher 
culture  in  all  its  branches.  But 
the  tribesman's  description 
moved  the  Churchwarden  pro- 
foundly. It  seemed  to  him  (as 
he  confided  to  me)  an  unpardon- 
able liberty  for  a  fish  to  lie  cold 
on  any  one's  stomach  except 
his  own.  Moreover,  it  was  a 
petty  and  malignant  revenge 
which  no  honest  fish  should 
take,  under  pain  of  being  out- 
lawed. 

And  so  it  came  that  the 
Churchwarden  fell  from  grace, 
and  when  operations  were  re- 
sumed he  plunged  with  the 
worst  of  us  into  the  thick  of 
the  fray. 

A  long  pool,  hemmed  in  at 
the  top  by  massive  rocks,  and 
broadening  out  at  the  lower 
end  into  an  easy  shallow,  was 
the  first  object  of  attack.  Two 
of  the  tribesmen,  each  provided 
with  a  large  triangular  net  on 
a  long  handle,  took  up  their 
position  in  the  middle  of  the 
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shallow,  while  the  rest  set  to 
work  to  pelt  the  upper  waters, 
where  the  fish  would  lie,  with 
showers  of  stones.  After  a 
minute  or  two  of  this  bom- 
bardment three  dark  shadows 
darted  down-stream,  but  turned 
at  the  sight  of  the  men  with 
the  nets,  and  fled  up  once 
more  under  the  shelter  of 
the  rocks.  Two  other  men, 
armed  with  fearsome  -  looking 
eel-spears,  then  waded  slowly 
up  the  pool,  routing  out  every 
rocky  crevice  with  their  wea- 
pons, while  the  rest  renewed 
the  bombardment  at  the  head 
of  the  pool.  Thus  pelted  from 
above  and  goaded  from  below, 
two  of  the  distracted  fish  bolted 
down-stream  in  a  terror  which 
paid  no  heed  to  the  grim  figures 
guarding  the  shallow.  A  quick 
scoop  with  one  net,  a  sudden 
lunge  with  the  other,  and  the 
fugitives  were  fast  in  the  toils 
of  their  enemies.  But  what  of 
the  third  and  the  largest  of 
them?  Again  the  pool  was 
ransacked,  again  it  was  bom- 
barded, yet  not  a  sign  of  him 
appeared.  For  a  moment  even 
the  chieftain  seemed  puzzled, 
but  he  was  not  easily  outwitted 
in  a  game  of  this  kind,  and  he 
rose  to  the  occasion  with  a 
change  of  tactics.  The  pool 
was  fed  by  a  narrow  channel, 
barely  a  yard  in  width,  be- 
tween the  rocks,  through 
which  the  river  half  gushed, 
half  fell,  from  a  series  of  two 
or  three  miniature  pools  above 
it.  Here,  under  the  direction 
of  the  chieftain,  one  of  the 
netsmen  took  up  a  rather 
insecure  position  on  a  small 
pinnacle  of  rock,  and  buried 
his  net  in  the  heart  of  the 
rushing  water.  Proceeding  up- 


stream, the  others  began  to 
beat  the  higher  pools  down. 
Hardly  had  they  begun  when, 
with  a  shout  and  a  stagger 
which  almost  sent  him  into 
the  water,  the  netsman  heaved 
into  the  sunlight  an  eight- 
pound  bull-trout,  stopped  in 
mid -flight.  Looking  at  the 
narrow  water  -  channel,  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  that 
so  large  a  fish  could  have 
passed  through  it  without 
being  observed,  yet  this  is 
what  evidently  had  taken 
place.  After  being  headed 
back  from  the  shallows,  in- 
stead of  remaining  in  the  pool 
with  the  others,  this  wily 
veteran  quietly  slipped  up- 
stream before  the  second 
bombardment  commenced. 

The  next  pool,  though 
broader  and  quieter,  was  in 
some  respects  not  quite  so  easy 
to  deal  with.  Parts  of  it  were 
too  deep  to  be  effectively  ex- 
plored, and  the  greater  breadth 
of  its  shallows  made  them  more 
difficult  to  guard.  Some  of 
the  fish,  after  being  disturbed, 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  deeps, 
whence  they  could  not  be  dis- 
lodged, while  two  had  success- 
fully eluded  the  netsmen  and 
made  good  their  escape  down- 
stream. After  rather  a  frank 
interchange  of  opinion  between 
the  chieftain  and  his  followers, 
the  experiment  was  tried  of 
moving  the  netsmen  higher  up- 
stream, where  the  pool  was 
narrower.  But  here,  though 
they  had  less  surface  to  com- 
mand, the  greater  depth  of  the 
water  made  net  -  play  more 
difficult,  and  before  long  an- 
other bull  -  trout  had  dodged 
between  them  and  was  speed- 
ing down -stream  after  its 
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fellows.  And  then  a  fine  feat 
was  performed.  While  the 
others  had  been  disputing,  one 
of  the  tribesmen,  small,  lean, 
wiry,  and  with  an  eye  like 
a  hawk's,  had  strolled  slowly 
down  the  stream.  Carrying 
one  of  the  lighter  eel-spears,  he 
carefully  examined  the  whole 
ground,  and  finally  perched 
himself  on  a  drifted  tree-trunk 
which  had  been  left  by  some 
flood  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
shallow,  a  few  yards  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  Just 
above  this  the  stream  was 
shouldered  off  the  left  bank 
and  set  towards  the  tree  with 
a  smooth  and  steady  flow. 
Clearly  it  was  a  command- 
ing position,  for  everything 
coming  down-stream  must  pass 
near  it.  As  we  turned  to 
watch  the  track  of  the  dis- 
appearing fish  we  caught  sight 
of  this  figure,  half  standing, 
half  crouching,  with  eel-spear 
poised  aloft.  The  hurrying 
fish,  however,  did  not  see  or 
did  not  heed,  and  had  almost 
reached  the  point  where  the 
channel  began  to  deepen,  when 
the  eel-spear,  launched  like  a 
javelin  from  that  ready  hand, 
smote  it  in  full  career,  almost 
transfixing  the  victim  to  the 
river-bed. 

Above  this  the  river  con- 
tracted into  something  like  a 
gorge,  studded  with  boulders, 
round  which  the  turbulent 
waters  chafed  and  twisted  in 
vain  protest,  till  they  sank  to 
repose  in  deep  circling  eddies. 
A  rare  holt  this  for  bull-trout, 
but  desperately  awkward  to 
deal  with.  The  uneven  bottom 
gave  only  a  perilous  foothold 
for  waders,  and,  apart  from 
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this,  the  fish  could  not  easily 
be  driven  to  abandon  so  secure 
a  retreat.  As  I  stood  wonder- 
ing how  the  difficulties  of  the 
place  could  ever  be  circum- 
vented, I  caught  sight  of  some- 
thing under  the  heather  which 
threw  a  lurid  light  on  the 
problem.  It  was  a  small  piece 
of  tarred  sacking,  the  relic  of 
some  midnight  raid  on  the 
river,  when  "burning  the 
water  "  had  been  brought  into 
play.  On  such  an  occasion 
silence  is  golden,  so  I  fur- 
tively threw  the  incriminating 
fragment  into  the  river  and 
kept  my  discovery  to  myself. 
Then  came  a  shout  from  the 
waders.  Something  big  had 
moved.  Now  it  had  crossed  to 
the  opposite  bank,  but  only  to 
dive  forward  again  to  the  head 
of  the  pool.  Once  more  the 
water  was  pelted  with  a  storm 
of  stones,  when  in  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil  a  splendid  salmon 
leaped  suddenly  into  the  air, 
and  then  dashed  at  full  speed 
towards  the  sea.  The  nearest 
netsman  lunged  at  him  desper- 
ately, but  lost  his  footing  and 
fell  prone  in  the  water,  while 
the  salmon  with  one  last  leap 
of  defiance  plunged  into  the 
rapids  and  disappeared. 

Colonel  Y.  and  the  Church- 
warden looked  at  each  other 
guiltily  but  said  nothing. 
They  had  not  fished  the  gorge. 

"Is  he  away?"  spluttered 
the  dripping  netsman,  as  he 
scrambled  to  his  feet. 

"Ay,  he's  away,"  replied  his 
comrade. 

"Away,  is  he?"  said  the 
chieftain,  as  he  strode,  in  ris- 
ing indignation,  towards  the 
culprit. 
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"Ye   gurt   fule,"   he   began, 

"ye " 

But  here  the  chieftain's 
conversation  became  like  the 
precious  balms  which  break 
one's  head,  aud  it  was  felt 
prudent  to  retire  out  of  range. 

After  all,  the  gorge  only 
yielded  up  a  two-pound  sea- 
trout — also  rather  au  unusual 
visitor  to  these  waters.  It  was 
a  sad  end  for  so  good  a  fish, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  solemn 
warning  against  keeping  bad 
company. 

And  now  a  bend  in  the  river 
brought  us  to  a  brawling  rapid, 
wide  but  not  deep,  with  a 
shallow  pool  at  its  head.  The 
chieftain  had  taken  the  net 
of  him  who  had  failed  with  the 
salmon,  and  was  walking  ahead 
of  the  rest,  keenly  scanning  the 
water  as  he  went. 

Ah! 

A  sudden  dive  with  the  net, 
and  the  next  moment  a  large 
bull-trout,  intercepted  on  its 
hurried  way  to  the  pool,  was 
tossing  in  its  folds. 

"Stop  a  minute!"  cried 
Colonel  Y.,  as  the  chieftain 
was  proceeding  to  knock  the 
fish  on  the  head.  "  Let's  give 
him  a  chance." 

The  Colonel's  rod  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  fish,  with  the 
tail  fly  attached  to  its  lip,  was 
restored  to  the  water  to  battle 
for  its  life.  But  this  considera- 
tion was  altogether  misplaced. 
The  monster  had  no  more  fight 
in  him  than  a  tired  chub,  and 
merely  lopped  languidly  down 
with  the  stream. 

"Try  him  from  the  tail,"  I 
suggested,  and  the  attempt 
was  duly  made.  Now  an  eight- 
pound  fish,  hooked  in  the  tail 
on  a  trout-cast  with  strong 


water  to  help  him,  should  have 
more  than  a  shade  of  odds  in 
his  favour.  But  the  career  of 
this  fish  must  have  been  one 
of  wasted  opportunities,  and 
his  resistance  was  almost  as 
sodden  as  before. 

"Bah!"  said  the  Church- 
warden in  deep  disgust ;  "  a 
fish  like  that  is  only  fit  to  be 
poached." 

And  here  he  had  to  take 
leave  of  us,  as  he  was  depart- 
ing by  an  evening  train. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  our 
bag  consisted  of  fifteen  fish. 

"  What  have  you  done  with 
them  ?  "  inquired  the  President 
on  our  return. 

"  Oh !  we  have  given  some 
to  the  tribesmen,"  said  our 
host. 

"  You  had  much  better  have 
given  them  to  the  shepherds." 

"  Well,  we  have  given  some 
to  the  shepherds  too." 

"  Some  !  You  don't  mean  to 
say  you've  kept  any  ?  " 

"Yes,  we've  kept  that  last 
big  one:  he's  such  a  brute." 

"Well,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  him?" 

"Why  not  send  him  to  the 
Churchwarden  ?  "  said  the  still 
small  voice  of  the  Major. 

This  infamous  proposal  was 
carried  by  acclamation,  and 
the  fish  was  hastily  packed 
and  sent  off. 

We  heard  nothing  for  some 
days,  and  at  last,  under  in- 
structions from  the  President, 
I  wrote  to  the  Churchwarden 
with  some  cautious  inquiries 
as  to  what  had  happened  on 
the  arrival  of  this  little  present. 

His  answer  came  on  a  post- 
card— 

Gehenna  non  sine  Tommulo. 
NOBMAN  PEARSON. 
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IRELAND     AND     THE     EMPIRE. 

"  We  shall  be  under  one  Sovereign,  but  the  question  is :  Shall 
we  be  under  one  sovereign  power  ?  The  sovereign  power  is 
the  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Will  the  power 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  remain  sovereign  in  Ireland? 
Nominally  it  will  remain.  Will  it  be  real  ?  " 

— LORD  HARTINGTON,  April  8,  1886. 


HOME  RULE  excites  no  in- 
terest in  the  constituencies 
outside  Ireland.  Public  audi- 
ences become  listless  and  in- 
attentive the  moment  the 
subject  is  mooted.  No  one 
fully  understands  the  com- 
plicated financial  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  and  the  electors,  for 
the  most  part,  altogether  fail 
to  appreciate  its  significance 
for  themselves.  Various  reasons 
are  given  to  account  for  this 
deplorable  state  of  things.  It 
is  sometimes  urged,  and  with 
no  little  force,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  any  consider- 
able amount  of  interest  will  be 
excited  in  a  Bill  which  cannot 
become  operative  for  nearly  two 
more  years.  "Who  can  tell," 
it  is  pointed  out,  "  what  may 
not  have  happened  before  the 
Bill  passes  into  law  ?  "  Behold 
the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
Parliament  Act  upon  the 
electorate !  In  truth,  the 
public  have  not  had  long  to 
wait  for  an  illustration  of  the 
new  conditions  under  which 
Parliament  in  this  country 
carries  on  its  business.  Radical 
Ministers  reiterate  that  meas- 
ures must  be  pressed  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  or 
without  adequate  debate,  in 
order  to  find  their  place  on  the 
Statute  Book  before  the  next 
General  Election.  Such  pre- 


cipitancy, however,  is  quite  un- 
necessary unless  the  Govern- 
ment are  minded  to  promote 
legislation  of  which  the  electors 
do  not  approve.  If  a  measure 
happens  to  be  in  aeoordance 
with  the  will  of  the  people, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Act  which  should  give 
its  supporters  a  moment's 
anxiety  ;  for  whether  a  General 
Election  intervenes  or  not,  the 
Bill  will  become  law  after  the 
two  years  have  elapsed.  Why, 
then,  should  the  Guillotine  and 
the  Closure  be  so  rigorously 
applied  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  ? 
Further,  if  the  Bill  is  one  which 
will  be  carried  anyhow  over 
the  head  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
does  it  not  become  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  for  that 
reason  alone,  and  apart  alto- 
gether from  other  considera- 
tions, that  full  discussion  of  the 
measure  should  be  permitted  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  And 
surely  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  sober  and  adequate 
consideration  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  what  may  be 
called  a  Parliament  Act  Bill, 
becomes  even  more  patent  when 
it  is  remembered  that  under 
the  provisions  of  that  ludicrous 
Act  the  House  of  Commons  can 
never  themselves  amend  the 
Bill  in  the  second  or  third 
Sessions  (for  in  that  event  the 
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Aet  will  no  longer  apply),  how- 
ever desirable  such  amendments 
may  be  in  themselves,  and  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  number 
of  members  who  wish  to  see  the 
amendments  inserted  in  the 
Bill. 

"  The  moving  finger  writes;  and  having 

writ, 
Moves  on  :  nor  all  thy  piety  nor  wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Nor   all   thy  tears  wash  out   a  word 

of  it." 

The  reason  why  the  restrictions 
on  debate  in  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  are  more  drastic  than  have 
ever  before  been  known  is  as 
obvious  as  it  is  disgraceful. 
The  Radical  Government  re- 
alise that  the  electors  at  a 
General  Election  would  be  no 
more  likely  to  endorse  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  to  -  day  than  they 
showed  themselves  to  be  in 
1886  and  in  1895.  They  are 
more  concerned,  therefore,  to 
keep  their  majority  intact 
than  to  produce  a  well-con- 
sidered measure,  and  deem  it 
of  greater  moment  to  place  a 
Home  Rule  Bill,  good  or  bad, 
upon  the  Statute  Book  "  with- 
in the  lifetime  of  this  Parlia- 
ment," than  to  consult  the 
people  whose  representatives 
they  are  for  ever  proclaiming 
themselves  to  be.  In  this  way 
both  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  electorate  are  cor- 
rupted. The  House  of  Com- 
mons becomes  a  mere  machine 
for  registering  the  decrees  of 
the  Cabinet,  while  the  electors, 
because  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
into  law  is  felt  to  be  proble- 
matical, resolutely  refuse  to 
take  any  interest  in  a  scheme 
of  legislation  disastrous  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  United 


Kingdom,  and  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  Empire.  An- 
other reason  which  is  some- 
times assigned  for  the  apathy 
of  the  public  in  respect  of 
Home  Rule,  is  the  general 
belief  that  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  in  some  form  or  an- 
other is  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  that  the  claim  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  to  autonomy  must 
sooner  or  later  be  conceded. 
"  Whatever  we  do  we  cannot 
prevent  the  Bill  passing,  and, 
after  all,  Home  Rule  concerns 
Ireland  more  than  it  does  Great 
Britain,  and  if  Irishmen  want 
it,  well,  let  them  have  it." 
Who  is  there  who  has  not 
heard  this  view  enunciated 
over  and  over  again  ?  That 
it  is  widespread  among  both 
the  educated  and  uninstructed 
classes  is  an  undoubted  fact ; 
but  could  anything  be  more 
contrary  to  common-sense,  or 
more  likely  to  enervate  the 
political  vigour  of  the  people  ? 
It  is  a  commonplace  among 
experienced  observers  that  in 
politics  nothing  is  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  that  no  measure 
must  needs  pass.  On  the  con- 
trary, unless  a  Bill  is  backed 
by  public  opinion,  it  is  well- 
nigh  hopeless  to  expect  to  see 
it  carried  into  law,  while  the 
resolute  opposition  of  a  sur- 
prisingly few  enthusiasts  can 
bar  the  passage  of  a  Bill  pro- 
moted for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  1912  will 
almost  certainly  prove  abortive, 
but  if  the  struggle  ends  in  this 
way  the  credit  will  in  no 
wise  be  due  to  the  opponents 
of  Home  Rule  in  England, 
whose  lack  of  energy  is  simply 
colossal,  but  solely  to  the 
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courage  and  the  enterprise  of 
the  inhabitants  of  North-East 
Ulster.  Who  will  deny  that  if 
Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  had 
been  endued  with  but  a  tithe  of 
the  virility  possessed  by  Ulster- 
men,  the  days  of  the  present 
Adminstration  would  long  ago 
have  been  numbered,  and  the 
reins  of  government  would 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  party  whose  policy  is  not  to 
disrupt  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  to  consolidate  the  several 
units  of  the  British  Empire 
into  a  single  Imperial  organisa- 
tion? 

Now,  what  is  the  test  by 
which  Home  Rule  must  be 
judged?  Surely  it  is  this. 
Will  the  legislative  independ- 
ence of  Ireland  tend  to  forward 
the  consolidation  of  the  Em- 
pire, or  will  it  not?  However 
beneficial  the  grant  of  autonomy 
in  her  own  affairs  may  be  for 
Ireland,  unless  at  the  same 
time  it  makes  for  the  good  of 
the  Empire,  it  is  not  worthy 
of  the  support  of  any  reason- 
able or  loyal  British  citizen. 
Every  one  agrees  that  this  is 
the  test  to  be  applied.  Mr 
Gladstone,  when  introducing 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  on  April 
8,  1886,  said  that  "the  unity 
of  the  Empire  must  not 
be  placed  in  jeopardy ;  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  must  be  preferred  to  the 
security  and  advantage  of  the 
part."  In  these  critical  times, 
when  the  lines  upon  which  the 
Empire  is  to  develop  in  the 
future  occupy  so  large  a  place 
in  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful 
men,  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Nationalists'  claim  must  be 
clearly  understood.  In  order 
to  appreciate  the  real  position 


the  three  Home  Rule  Bills  may 
for  the  moment  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  No  doubt  Mr 
Redmond,  and  those  who  hold 
with  him,  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1912,  just  as  Mr  Parnell  was 
prepared  to  take  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1886,  for  what 
it  was  worth,  but  neither  in 
1886  nor  in  1912  were  the 
Nationalists  of  Ireland  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  as  a  "final  settle- 
ment "  of  the  Irish  question. 
Speaking  at  Newry,  on  June 
16,  1897,  Mr  Redmond  frankly 
stated  the  position  which  the 
Nationalists  had  taken  up — 

"  I  remember  when  Parnell  was 
asked  whether  he  would,  on  behalf 
of  the  united  Nationalist  nation  that 
he  represented,  accept  as  a  final 
settlement  the  Home  Rule  com- 
promise proposed  by  Gladstone.  I 
remember  his  answer.  He  said,  '  I 
believe  in  the  policy  of  taking  from 
England  anything  we  can  wring  from 
her  which  will  strengthen  our  arms 
to  go  on  for  more.  I  will  accept  the 
Home  Rule  compromise  of  Gladstone 
as  an  instalment  of  our  rights,  but  I 
refuse  to  say  that  it  is  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  National  question,  and 
I  declare  that  no  man  shall  set  a 
boundary  to  the  onward  march  of 
the  nation.'  That  is  our  motto." 

And  again,  at  Limerick,  on 
September  11,  1910  :— 

"  I  desire  to  say  here  to  all  English 
statesmen  that  we  stand  in  this  ques- 
tion precisely  where  Parnell  stood." 

The  meaning  which  Nation- 
alists attach  to  Home  Rule, 
then,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
terms  of  the  various  Bills  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Radical  Party. 
It  is  necessary  to  look  out  and 
beyond  those  measures  if  the 
real  claim  which  the  National- 
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ists  put  forward  is  to  be  under- 
stood. Mr  Asquith,  in  intro- 
ducing the  Home  Rule  Bill  on 
April  11,  1912,  once  again 
showed  that  he  had  lost  any 
flickering  glimmer  of  Imperial- 
ism which  he  may  once  have 
possessed,  and  demonstrated 
how  utterly  unable  he  was  to 
bring  his  mind  into  touch  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Imperial  organisa- 
tion either  in  the  Mother 
Country  or  in  the  Dominions, 
by  stating : — 

"  We  are  here  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament can  neither  surrender  nor 
share  its  supreme  authority  with  any 
other  body,  or  any  other  part  of  His 
Majesty's  Dominions.  That  is  the 
cardinal  principle  on  which  the  Bill 
is  founded.  .  .  .  The  supreme  power 
and  authority  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament is  to  remain  unimpaired  and 
unchallenged.  We  mean  this  Bill  to 
confer  on  Ireland  in  regard  to  Irish 
concerns  local  autonomy,  subject  only 
to  such  reservations  and  safeguards 
as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case  require." 

But  what  are  "  Irish  con- 
cerns "  ?  No  one  has  ever  yet 
been  able  to  give  an  intelligible 
meaning  to  the  term.  If  the 
goal  of  Irish  Nationalism  is  the 
local  administration  of  purely 
local  affairs,  why  was  the  Irish 
Councils  Bill  of  1907  rejected 
with  contempt  by  the  Nation- 
alist Convention  ?  Few  people 
realise  how  ample  was  the  juris- 
diction with  respect  to  local 
affairs  which  was  to  be  con- 
ferred by  this  Bill  upon  the 
Irish  Council.  It  may  be  not 
uninteresting  to  recall  what 
the  measure  was  promoted  to 
effect.  An  Irish  Council  com- 
posed of  106  members  was  to 
be  set  up  to  administer  local 


affairs    in    Ireland.      To    this 
body  was  to  be  transferred  all 
the  powers  and  duties  vested 
in  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
the    Commissioners    of    Public 
Works,    the    Inspector   of   Re- 
formatory      and        Industrial 
Schools,  the  Registrar-General, 
the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,     the     Intermediate 
Education     Board.       In    addi- 
tion,   the    Irish    Council    was 
to    possess    control     over     the 
Estates     Commissioners,     and 
all  other  powers  given  by  any 
future   Act    of   Parliament,   to 
the    Lord  -  Lieutenant    or   any 
Government  department  which 
were    not    expressly    excluded 
from  the  ambit  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion.    An  Irish   Fund   was   to 
be  created   and   placed   to  the 
credit  of   the  Irish  Council  at 
the    Bank    of    Ireland,    out    of 
which  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration   were    to    be   defrayed, 
and   this   Fund   was  to  be  re- 
plenished   out   of    the    Consoli- 
dated   Fund    of    this   country, 
and  was  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Irish  Council,  subject 
to  the  amount  being  readjusted 
by  Parliament  every  five  years. 
If  devolution  in  respect  of  Irish 
affairs  was  the  goal  of  National- 
ism (and  Unionists  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  will  be  ready  to 
grant  to  Ireland  the  right  to 
manage  her  purely  local  affairs), 
surely  the   Irish  Councils'   Bill 
went    a    long   way    along   the 
road     towards     it.       Yet     the 
Nationalists  would  have   none 
of  it.     The  truth  is,  that  there 
can  be   no  half-way  house,  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land    is     concerned,     between 
control  by  a  United  Parliament 
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and  Separation.  Every  inter- 
mediate proposal  is  a  snare  and 
a  delusion.  It  is  impossible  to 
draw  the  line  between  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  and  the 
affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  point  can  be  clinched  in  a 
sentence.  After  the  grant  of 
local  autonomy  to  Ireland,  is 
Ireland  to  be  represented  at 
Westminster  or  not  ?  If  not, 
how  can  Ireland  be  expected 
to  consider  herself  bound  by 
the  decrees  of  the  British 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  in 
which  she  is  unrepresented, 
and  in  the  shaping  of  whose 
policy  she  has  no  voice  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  while  English- 
men and  Scotsmen  are  not 
entitled  to  take  any  part  in 
legislation  with  regard  to  Irish 
affairs,  are  Irish  members  to 
sit  at  Westminster  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  on  Imperial 
affairs?  The  unfairness  and 
absurdity  of  this  proposal  was 
once  and  for  all  time  exposed 
by  Mr  Gladstone  himself,  when 
introducing  the  first  Home 
Rule  Bill. 

"When  these  gentlemen,  coming 
here  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
Imperial  questions  alone,  could  dis- 
lodge the  Government  which  is 
charged  with  the  entire  interests  of 
England  and  Scotland,  I  ask,  what 
becomes  of  the  distinction  beween 
Imperial  and  non-Imperial  affairs  ? 
I  believe  the  distinction  to  be  im- 
possible, and,  therefore,  I  arrive  at 
the  next  conclusion,  that  Irish  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  Irish  peers 
cannot,  if  a  domestic  legislature  be 
given  to  Ireland,  justly  retain  a  seat 
in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster." 

It  is  patent,  then,  that  the 
grant  to  Ireland  "  in  regard  to 
Irish  concerns  of  local  auto- 
nomy "  is  incompatible  with 
retention  by  the  British  Parlia- 


ment of  an  overriding  jurisdic- 
tion either  in  respect  of  Im- 
perial or  of  local  affairs.  When 
once  this  is  made  clear  the 
claim  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 
can  be  easily  understood. 
Neither  Mr  Parnell  nor  Mr 
Redmond,  nor  Mr  Devlin,  "  the 
de  facto  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,"  have  ever  laboured 
under  any  illusion  in  respect  of 
this  matter.  They  appreciate 
that  local  autonomy  involves 
Irish  Independence ;  and  it  is 
for  that  reason,  and  that  reason 
alone,  that  they  are  found 
ready  to  take  the  measures  of 
Home  Rule  which  are  proffered 
as  "  an  instalment "  of  better 
things  to  come.  It  may  be 
admitted  at  once  that,  except 
upon  platforms  in  England  and 
Scotland,  these  gentlemen  have 
never  been  at  pains  to  mask 
their  intentions.  "The  cant 
about  the  union  of  hearts  must 
be  given  up,"  as  Mr  Redmond 
has  pointed  out. 

"None  of  us,"  said  Mr  Parnell  on 
February  20,  1880,  "  whether  we  are 
in  America  or  Ireland,  or  wherever 
we  may  be,  will  be  satisfied  until  we 
have  destroyed  the  last  link  which 
keeps  Ireland  bound  to  England" ; 

and  again  at  Cork  in  January 
1885— 

"No  man  has  the  right  to  fix  the 
boundary  to  the  march  of  a  nation  ; 
no  man  has  the  right  to  say  to  his 
country,  'Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and 
no  further '  ;  and  we  have  never 
attempted  to  fix  ne  plus  ultra  to 
the  progress  of  Ireland's  nationhood, 
and  we  never  shall." 

"  Speaking  for  myself,"  he  added 
at  Castlebar  in  November  1885, 
"and  I  believe  for  the  Irish  people 
and  for  all  my  colleagues,  I  have  to 
declare  that  we  will  never  accept, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication, 
anything  but  the  full  complete  right 
to  manage  our  own  affairs,  and  to 
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make  our  land  a  nation  ;  to  secure 
for  her,  free  from  outside  control, 
the  right  to  direct  her  own  course 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

Mr  Redmond  has  over  and 
over  again  expressed  the  same 
sentiment.  At  Navan  on 
December  8,  1895,  he  stated — 

"Our  principles  are  easily  defined. 
They  are  the  independence  of  Ireland 
and  the  civil  and  religious  liberty 
of  all  her  sons.  .  .  .  '  Ireland  for 
the  Irish '  is  our  motto,  and  the 
consummation  of  all  our  hopes  and 
aspirations  is,  in  one  word,  to  drive 
English  rule,  sooner  or  later,  bag  and 
baggage  from  our  country." 

At  Buffalo  on  September  27> 
1910— 

"  I  have  come  here  to  -  day  to 
America  to  ask  you  to  give  us  your 
aid  in  a  supreme,  and  I  believe  a 
final,  effort  to  dethrone  once  and 
for  all  the  English  Government  of 
our  country.  ...  I  would  go  back, 
if  necessary,  to  the  state  of  servi- 
tude and  oppression  which  existed 
100  years  ago  in  Ireland  if  in 
exchange  I  could  get  once  again 
established  on  Irish  soil  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  self  -  government. 
Without  freedom  all  these  great 
concessions  are  valueless,  or,  at  any 
rate,  such  value  as  they  possess  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Irish 
people  and  push  on  to  the  goal  of 
National  Independence." 

"I  believe,"  said  Mr  Devlin 
in  November  1908,  "in  the 
separation  of  Ireland  from 
England  until  Ireland  is  as 
free  as  the  air  we  breathe " ; 
while  Mr  Dillon,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  February  11, 
1898,  point-blank  stated  the 
true  position — 

"You  spoke  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  and  the  reopening  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  as  the  full  Nation- 
alist demand.  Now  I  say,  in  the 


first  instance,  that  in  my  opinion, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  advanced  Nation- 
alists of  Ireland,  that  is  not  the  full 
Nationalist  demand.  (Mr  REDMOND) 
Separation.  (Mr  DILLON)  Yes,  that 
is  the  full  Nationalist  demand.  That 
is  the  right  on  which  we  stand,  the 
Nationalist  right  of  Ireland." 

Separation,  and  nothing  else, 
is  the  goal  of  the  Irish  Nation- 
alist Party.  The  fact  is  quite 
obvious,  their  leaders  are  not 
careful  to  deny  it,  and  the 
real  situation  must  be  borne 
in  mind  by  those  who  wish  to 
appreciate  the  effect  that  Home 
Rule  Bills  are  likely  to  have 
upon  Ireland,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Empire. 

Will  an  Irish  Government, 
administered  by  men  with  sen- 
timents and  aspirations  such 
as  these,  be  likely  to  concern 
itself  with  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
land as  a  whole?  Will  it  be 
careful  to  do  nothing  which 
could  imperil  the  maintenance 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Will 
it  regard  the  ;  interest  of  the 
Empire  at  large?  Will  Ireland 
possess  a  subordinate  Parlia- 
ment or  an  insubordinate  one? 
By  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions let  Home  Rule  be  judged. 

That  every  Home  Rule  Bill 
which  has  been  produced  up 
to  the  present  time  is  quite 
unworkable  must  be  obvious  to 
the  most  casual  observer,  and 
need  not  be  demonstrated 
again.  The  point  is  made 
clear  enough  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  under  the  Bill 
of  1912,  while  Ireland  is  en- 
titled to  impose  taxes,  Great 
Britain  has  to  collect  them, 
and  while  the  Irish  Parliament 
is  responsible  for  law  and 
order,  the  British  Parliament 
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remains  in  control  of  the  police. 
No  Bill  containing  such  pro- 
visions as  these  could  possibly 
work.  But  let  it  be  assumed, 
for  the  purpose  in  hand,  that 
the  Bill  would  be  workable,  yet 
the  question  still  remains : 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
Bill  upon  Ireland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Empire? 
Will  it  bring  peace  to  Ireland, 
or  a  sword  ?  The  answer  will 
be  found  in  the  following  pas- 
sage taken  from  the  speech 
of  Mr  Asquith,  on  April  11, 
1912 :— 

"  You  are  refusing  to  recognise 
the  deliberate  constitutional  demands 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation, 
repeated  and  ratified — (Sir  C.  KIN- 
LOCH  COOKE)  What  nation  ]  (The 
PRIME  MINISTER)  What  nation  1  The 
Irish  nation." 

There  lies  the  crux  of  the 
problem  so  far  as  Ireland  is 
concerned.  For  Ireland  has 
never,  in  the  whole  course  of 
her  history,  been  a  single  nation. 
Before  the  first  English  inva- 
sion of  Ireland,  now  more  than 
seven  centuries  ago,  Ireland 
was  split  up  into  a  number  of 
rival  factions.  Racial  antip- 
athies from  that  time  on- 
ward have  never  been  dis- 
sipated, and  rival  parties  have 
never  been  able  to  settle  their 
differences.  Will  it  tend  to 
the  peace  or  welfare  of  Ire- 
land that  Ulster,  admittedly 
smaller  in  numbers,  should  be 


under  the  heel  of  the  National- 
ists? This  difficulty  is  ad- 
mitted even  by  the  supporters 
of  the  Bill,  but  these  gentle- 
men urge  that  "safeguards" 
are  provided  in  the  Bill  by 
which  the  rights  of  the  min- 
ority will  be  adequately  pro- 
tected. Hear  what  Mr  Dillon 
had  to  say  on  this  matter  of 
safeguards  at  Salford,  on  Nov- 
ember 21,  1911  :— 

"  Then  there  was  the  question  of 
guarantees.  The  Irish  Party  were 
asked  if  they  were  willing  that  guar- 
antees should  be  inserted  in  the 
Home  Rule  measure  to  protect  the 
Protestant  minority.  I  attach  no 
importance  to  those  guarantees  at 
all.  I  do  not  believe  that  artificial 
guarantees  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
are  any  real  protection." 

After  a  statement  such  as 
that  nothing  further  need  be 
said  on  this  point.  Then, 
again,  the  loyalists  in  Ireland 
are  exhorted  to  put  their  trust 
in  the  "  toleration "  of  the 
Nationalists.  So  they  were  in 
1898,  when  Local  Government 
was  given  to  Ireland. 

"We  desire  toleration,"  said  Mr 
Redmond  on  September  13,  1898, 
"in  the  public  life  of  Ireland.  For 
my  part,  —  and  I  know  I  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Parnellites  of 
Dublin, — for  my  part,  I  would  be 
willing  to  give  them  .  .  .  all  through 
Ireland  a  fair,  I  would  even  say  a 
generous,  share  of  representation." 

What  has  been  the  result  ? 
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"  Ulster  will  fight,  and  Ulster 
will  be  right,"  because  she 
knows  that  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union  depends 
her  welfare,  her  liberty,  pos- 
sibly even  her  political  exist- 
ence. But  will  such  an  impasse 
be  good  either  for  Ireland  or 
for  the  Empire? 

Again,  since  the  Wyndham 
Land  Act  of  1903,  aided  by 
the  unselfish  devotion  of  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  the  face  of 
Ireland  has  been  changed. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago,"  said  Mr 
Eedmond,  in  the  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  "  the  Irish  farmer  could  not 
call  his  soul  his  own.  All  incentive 
to  labour  was  taken  away  from  him. 
With  your  help  we  have  emancipated 
the  peasantry.  One-half  of  the  whole 
area  of  Ireland  is  now  owned  by  the 
Irish.  Fifty  per  cent  more  is  being 
got  out  of  the  soil  than  ever  before. 
The  land  is  dotted  with  happy  homes 
of  emancipated  people.  The  mud 
hovels  are  being  replaced  by  decent 
slate  homes,  with  flowers  around 
them,  on  plots  rented  to  them  at 
ridiculously  low  figures.  England 
not  only  'impoverished  Ireland,  but 
condemned  her  to  ignorance.  Now 
the  schools  are  being  rebuilt,  the 
teachers  are  getting  better  pay,  and 
we  have  established  a  great  demo- 
cratic University." 

Judged  by  any  test,  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  Ireland 
reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  Was 
not  Lord  Salisbury  abundantly 
justified  when  he  said,  "Give 
me  twenty  years  of  firm  gov- 
ernment, and  you  will  see  that 
the  government  of  Ireland  will 
become  a  matter  perfectly  prac- 
ticable and  easy  "  ?  The  great 
statesman  during  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  in  1893  said — 

"  I  will  give  you  the  policy  which 
we  recommend  in  the  language  of 


two  great  men.  One  shall  be  the 
language  of  Mr  Gladstone  :  '  Patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,'  and  the 
other  shall  be  the  language  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  '  Keep  on  pegging 
away.'" 

But  will  the  good  work  be 
continued  under  the  Nationalist 
Parliament  ? 

"I  tell  these  men  [i.e.,  the  land- 
lords]," said  Mr  Dillon  in  October 
1911,  "that  the  sands  in  the  hour- 
glass are  running  out  fast.  Home 
Rule  is  coming,  and  we  will  get  it, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  and 
when  Home  Rule  has  come,  and 
there  is  an  Irish  Parliament  sitting 
in  Dublin,  I  do  not  think  they  will 
get  English  Ministers  to  trouble 
themselves  much  about  their  woes 
in  future.  They  will  make  their  bed 
with  the  people  of  Ireland,  and,  be 
it  long  or  short,  they  will  have  to  be 
on  that  bed.  It  is  better  for  them  to 
make  friends  with  their  own  people 
while  there  is  yet  time." 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  who 
can  honestly  say  that  Home 
Rule  will  benefit  Ireland  ?  Has 
not  the  remarkable  prophecy 
of  Adam  Smith,  written  before 
the  Act  of  Union  had  been 
passed,  been  amply  justified  by 
events? 

"By  a  union  with  Great  Britain 
Ireland  would  gain  besides  the 
freedom  of  trade  other  advantages 
much  more  important,  and  which 
would  much  more  than  compensate 
any  increase  of  taxes  that  might 
accompany  that  Union.  .  .  .  Without 
a  Union  with  Great  Britain  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  not  likely 
for  many  ages  to  consider  themselves 
as  one  people." 

But,  if  Home  Kule  will  not 
benefit  Ireland,  cui  bono? 

Can  any  one  be  found  who 
will  seriously  affirm  that  Great 
Britain  will  be  the  gainer  if 
the  scheme  is  carried  through  ? 
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Mr  Gladstone  in  1886,  and 
again  in  1893,  relied  upon 
precedents  created  in  other 
countries.  On  April  8,  1886, 
he  referred  to  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

"  With  two  countries  so  united, 
what  has  been  the  effect  ?  Not  dis- 
cord, .  .  .  but  a  constantly  growing 
sympathy,  and  every  man  who  knows 
their  condition  knows  that  I  speak 
the  truth  when  I  say  that  in  every 
year  that  passes  the  Norwegians  and 
the  Swedes  are  more  and  more  feel- 
ing themselves  to  be  the  children  of 
a  common  country,  united  by  a  tie 
which  is  never  to  be  broken" 

He  relied  also  on  the  case  of 
Russia  and  Finland. 

"What  do  you  say  to  the  case  of 
Finland  1  Finland  has  perfect  legis- 
lative autonomy,  the  management  of 
her  own  affairs,  the  preservation  of 
her  own  institutions.  That  state  of 
things  has  given  contentment  to  Fin- 
land, and  might  be  envied  by  many 
better  known  and  more  famous  parts 
of  the  world." 

In  1893  he  felt  bound  to  modify 
his  former  opinion,  so  far  as 
Norway  and  Sweden  were  con- 
cerned, but  he  added — 

"I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
case  of  those  countries.  I  feel  a 
great  interest  in  them,  and  I  am 
perfectly  persuaded  that  if  common- 
sense  and  moderation  prevail,  that 
Union  will  be  maintained,  and  will 
become  firmer  and  firmer  for  the 
blessing  of  many  generations.  .  .  . 
My  fourth  proposition  is  that  Unions 
accompanied  with  legislative  auton- 
omy have  been  attended  in  all  cases 
with  success,  either  complete  or  con- 
siderable. I  think  that  it  will  be 
admitted  that  Austria-Hungary  offers 
to  us  a  case  of  considerable  success. 
They  have  saved  Austria-Hungary 
from  a  terrible  danger,  and  they  have 
established  her  upon  the  whole  in  a 
condition  of  honour,  tranquillity,  and 
strength.  Long  may  that  continue  ! " 


For  obvious  reasons  no  one  is 
prepared  to  rely  on  these  pre- 
cedents to-day.  Mr  Asquith 
sought  to  support  the  theory 
that  Home  Rule  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  Great  Britain  on 
one  ground  alone,  that  it  would 
relieve  the  pressure  of  business 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
But  would  it?  Surely  this 
would  only  be  the  case  if  Ire- 
land ceased  to  send  representa- 
tives to  Westminster,  and  a 
distinction  could  be  drawn 
between  Irish  and  Imperial 
affairs. 

On  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
quite  certain  that  unless  Great 
Britain  parts  company  with 
Ireland  she  will  never  be  able 
to  part  company  with  Irish 
affairs  ?  And  yet,  upon  the 
flimsy  pretext  that  there  will 
be  less  business  at  Westminster, 
Great  Britain  is  asked  to  con- 
sent to  the  disintegration  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  No  other 
ground  is  given ;  no  other 
ground  can  be  suggested.  Just 
consider  what  the  position  of  the 
"  predominant  partner  "  would 
be  if  Home  Rule  became  un 
fait  accompli.  "What  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  Act 
of  Union?"  Lord  Hartington 
asked  in  1886.  "It  is  the 
creation  of  one  Sovereign 
Legislature,  which  is  thence- 
forth the  sole  legislative  body 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."  That 
will  be  given  up.  "  The  real 
unity  of  a  Kingdom,"  said  Sir 
Henry  James  in  the  same  de- 
bate, "must  depend  upon  the 
unity  of  its  laws.  I  do  not 
mean  by  that  that  there  must 
be  identity  of  laws.  But  what 
I  mean  is,  that  there  must  be  a 
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power  which  can  make  identi- 
cal laws  for  a  Kingdom  sup- 
posed to  be  united."  Yes,  but 
in  future  there  will  be  different 
laws  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  laws  will  be 
administered  in  a  different 
spirit.  Further,  while  Ireland 
is  to  pay  nothing  towards  Im- 
perial Defence  and  other  Na- 
tional charges,  she  will  receive 
a  sum  of  £2,000,000  a-year,  to 
enable  her  to  carry  on  without 
becoming  bankrupt,  out  of  the 
pockets  of  British  ratepayers. 
Nay,  more,  the  Irish  Parliament 
will  be  at  liberty  to  set  up 
Customs  Houses,  and,  as  speci- 
fied in  the  Bill,  to  levy  Cus- 
toms Duties  upon  goods  im- 
ported into  Ireland.  The 
importance  of  this  concession 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 
It  is  strenuously  urged  by  the 
Radical  Government  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  set  up  a  protective 
system  in  Ireland  ;  but  if  these 
protestations  are  genuine,  what 
was  the  use  of  giving  power  to 
Ireland  in  the  Bill  to  levy 
Customs  Duties  at  all? 

But,  it  will  be  said,  "Of 
course,  Great  Britain  will  have 
some  control  over  Irish  affairs 
in  these  circumstances."  Not 
at  all.  Great  Britain  is  to 
have  no  control  over  Irish 
affairs,  while  42  Irish  members 
are  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  Westminster,  and  exer- 
cise control  over  the  local  affairs 
of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  What  can  possibly  be 
said  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme 
as  this  ? 

However,  untenable  as  the 
financial  provisions  in  the  Bill 
are  found  to  be,  the  main  ob- 


jection to  Home  Rule  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Great  Britain 
is     derived     from     strategical 
rather  than  from  financial  con- 
siderations.     Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  1834,  stated  the  fundamental 
case    against    Home    Rule    for 
Ireland  in  two  words,  "  oppo- 
suit    natura."      Great    Britain 
cannot     afford     to      have     an 
autonomous  nation  at  her  very 
doors.      The   story   of   Ireland 
from  the  very  earliest  days  of 
English   rule   proves   this    be- 
yond   all    controversy.       How 
often  have  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land turned  their  eyes  to  Ire- 
land as  a  vantage-ground  from 
which  they  might    attack   the 
main  island  !    Englishmen  hope 
and    believe,    notwithstanding 
disloyal     utterances    by    their 
leaders  in    the  past,    that    the 
dominant     party     in     Ireland 
would   not  prove,  in  any  time 
of  trouble,  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  Great  Britain.     But  the  pre- 
servation of  the  heart  of    the 
Empire  is  not  a  matter  which 
can    safely   be    left    to  depend 
upon  the  continued  loyalty  of 
Irishmen,   any  more  than  the 
naval  supremacy   of  the   Brit- 
ish Empire  can  be  allowed  to 
depend      upon     the      goodwill 
of    foreign    nations.      Political 
changes  may  crowd   one  upon 
the  other,  but  the  geographical 
position  of  the  two  islands  re- 
mains unchanged ;  and  because 
of  their  physical  proximity  to 
each  other  the  two  Kingdoms 
must  remain   united    for   their 
mutual  protection  and  welfare. 
Now,    if    this    reasoning    is 
sound,   what  need   is  there   of 
further    argument  ?      Such    a 
scheme  must  surely  be  inimical 
to   the  best    interests   of    the 
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British  Empire.     Nevertheless, 
curious  though  it  may  appear 
to  be,  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
is    frequently   advocated   upon 
the    very   ground    that    it    is 
consistent    with  the    course  of 
Imperial   development,    and    a 
further      step      towards      Im- 
perial   consolidation.      Failure 
to    understand    the    trend    of 
Imperialist  movement  has  not 
infrequently  won  a  convert  to 
the  Home   Rule    cause.     It   is 
well  to  think  the  matter   out. 
Are    there    not    two    separate 
and    distinct    movements    stir- 
ring  within    the    Imperial    or- 
ganism of  the  British  Empire  ? 
— the  movement  of  the  minor 
bodies    which     together    form 
each    Imperial    unit,    and    the 
movement  of  the  several  Units 
themselves    towards    the    Im- 
perial   entity,    of    which    they 
in  their  turn  are  the  constitu- 
ents.    Take,  for  example,   the 
latest    Unit     in     the     British 
Empire,  United  South  Africa. 
Is     it      not      true     that     the 
minor    bodies  —  Cape    Colony, 
the    Orange    Free    State,   the 
Transvaal,     and     Natal  —  are 
gradually  substituting  for  their 
sense  of  nationhood  the  broader 
spirit  of  Imperialism,  as  their 
legislative  powers  become  more 
and  more  concentrated  in  the 
Parliament   of    United    South 
Africa?     On   the   other  hand, 
the  self-governing  Dominions  of 
the  Crown — Canada,  Australia, 
New   Zealand,    United    South 
Africa — have  for  all  practical 
purposes    won   for    themselves 
complete   legislative  independ- 
ence.    At  the  same   time,  are 
not  these  great  Imperial  Units, 
so  far  as  relates  to  "common 
affairs"     within     the     Empire 


(such  as  Defence,  Foreign 
Policy,  and  external  trade  re- 
lations), moving  each  year 
nearer  an  Imperial  Council  of 
Control?  That,  surely,  and 
nothing  else,  must  be  the 
meaning  of  Imperialism  in  the 
future.  Now,  in  which  cate- 
gory would  Ireland  under 
Home  Rule  be  placed  ?  Is  she 
to  be  like  United  South  Africa, 
or  like  Cape  Colony  ?  Just 
think  what  the  policy  of  Home 
Rule  means.  Mr  Asquith, 
when  introducing  the  Bill  this 
year,  said — 

"I  myself,  while  recognising  to  the 
full  the  priority  and  paramount 
urgency  of  the  Irish  claim,  have 
always  presented  the  case  for  Irish 
Home  Rule  as  the  first  step,  and 
only  the  first  step,  in  a  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  policy. 

Mr  Churchill  and  Mr  Lloyd 
George  would  go  further  still. 
Mr  Lloyd  George,  interviewed 
by  'The  Pall  Mall  Magazine' 
in  June  1905,  said — 

"As  for  Home  Kule,  I  want  local 
self-government  not  only  for  Ireland, 
but  for  Scotland,  Wales,  .  .  .  and, 
let  us  say,  local  self-government  for 
the  West  of  England,  which  is  largely 
Celtic.  Take  Yorkshire,  again.  Why 
should  Yorkshire  have  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  bringing  its  local 
affairs  to  Westminster  ?  Many  people 
think  that  Yorkshiremen  possess 
superior  intelligence  ;  that  they  are 
capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs 
much  better  than  any  one  else.  My 
ideal  is  the  Heptarchy." 

If  Ireland  under  Home  Rule 
is  to  be  permitted  to  take  her 
place  in  the  category  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions,  then 
the  measure  before  Parliament 
will  not  effect  the  object  which 
Mr  Asquith  has  in  view.  For 
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Canada,   Australia,   New   Zea- 
land,   and    South    Africa    are 
separate       nations,        enjoying 
complete  and  unfettered  inde- 
pendence,   and,    moreover,    un- 
aided  by   a   subsidy  from    the 
Mother  Country.     But  we  are 
told  that  the  principle  of  Home 
Rule  is  to  be   indefinitely  ex- 
tended.    Is   it  really  intended 
that   Ireland  and    the   various 
parts    of    England,     Scotland, 
and  Wales  are  to  be  independ- 
ent nations,  each  with  a  separ- 
ate Parliament  and  unrestricted 
power     of     levying     Customs 
Duties     on     imported     goods? 
Such   a  thing   is    not  conceiv- 
able.    If,  on    the    other   hand, 
Ireland  under  Home  Rule  is  to 
stand    in    relation     to    Great 
Britain   as    Cape    Colony  does 
to  United   South  Africa,   how 
can  the  scheme  of  Home  Rule 
be   said   to  be  consistent  with 
the    process    of    Imperial    de- 
velopment   which    is    tending 
towards    consolidation     rather 
than  disintegration  ?    The  rela- 
tionship in  which  Great  Britain 
and    Ireland    would   stand    to- 
wards   each    other    under   the 
suggested     scheme     of     Home 
Rule   could   not    be   reconciled 
with  either  the  one  process  of 
Imperial   development    or   the 
other.       It  would  be  as  pain- 
ful   as    it    would     be    unique. 
In  1886   Mr  Finlay  (now  Sir 
Robert  Finlay)  referred  in  this 
connection  to  Lord  Macaulay's 
description     of     the     Siamese 
Twins.     Under  such  a  political 
system  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land would  be  "  united  by  an 
unnatural     ligament,     making 
each    the    constant    plague   of 
the    other;     always     in     each 
other's    way  ;     more    helpless 


than  others  because  they  had 
twice  as  many  hands ;  slower 
than  others  because  they  had 
twice  as  many  legs ;  not  feel- 
ing each  other's  pleasures,  but 
tormented  with  each  other's  in- 
firmities, and  certain  to  perish 
miserably  by  each  other's  dis- 
solution." In  the  Imperial  or- 
ganism of  the  future  the  United 
Kingdom  must  form  a  single, 
although  the  most  important, 
Unit,  and  to  the  Union  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales  the  principle  of  federa- 
tion is  not  applicable.  "Federa- 
tion," said  the  Bishop  of  Ripon 
in  1893,  "is  surely  a  step  for- 
ward when  it  combines  un- 
connected and  semi  -  coherent 
countries.  It  is  a  step  back- 
ward when  you  are  disintegrat- 
ing a  United  Kingdom." 

Consolidation,  and  not  dis- 
integration, is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  true  Imperialism, 
and  the  touchstone  of  Imperial- 
ism must  be  Free  Trade  within 
the  Empire,  and  Protection 
against  the  outside  world.  In 
such  a  system  the  policy  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  can  have  no 
place.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  was  by  an  ever-widening 
Customs  Union  that  the  Ger- 
man Empire  was  evolved  be- 
tween July  1806  and  November 
1870,  and  that  it  was  only  by 
a  Customs  Union,  adopted  in 
1789,  that  the  difficulties  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  newly 
formed  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica were  finally  overcome.  The 
story  is  well  told  in  Oliver's 
'Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton.' 

"Power,  prosperity,  and  consider- 
ation, which  all  men  affected  to  de- 
sire, were  only  to  be  had  on  terms 
which  the  States  could  not  bring 
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themselves  to  pay  .  .  .  the  13 
States  proceeded  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  costly  luxury  of  an 
internecine  tariff  war.  The  States 
with  seaports  preyed  upon  their  land- 
locked brothers,  and  provoked  a  boy- 
cott in  return.  It  was  a  dangerous 
game,  ruinous  in  itself,  and  behind 
the  Custom  House  officers  men  were 
beginning  to  furbish  up  the  locks  of 
their  muskets." 

At  last,  in  1789,  Hamilton's 
dream  was  realised,  and  an 
effective  Customs  Union  was 
formed  between  the  several 
States. 

The  Home  Rule  policy  of 
setting  up  Customs  Houses 
within  the  Empire  is  the  very 
negation  of  true  Imperialism, 
for,  as  Hamilton  pointed  out 

"  An  unity  of  commercial  as  well 
as  of  political  interests  can  only 
result  from  a  unity  of  government." 

Who  can  doubt  that  Adam 
Smith,  the  father  of  modern 
Imperialism,  was  accurate 
when  he  wrote  that 

"  the  trade  between  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  would, 
in  consequence  of  the  uniformity  in 
the  Custom  House  laws,  be  as  free 
as  the  coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain 
is  at  present.  The  British  Empire 
would  then  afford  within  itself  an 
immense  market  for  every  part  of  its 
different  provinces." 

The  principle  of  Home  Rule, 
then,  is  found  to  be  disastrous 


to  Ireland,  dangerous  to  Great 
Britain,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  development  of  true  Im- 
perialism. It  is  not  possible 
for  every  man  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  Home  Rule 
finance,  but  every  loyal  subject 
of  the  Crown  is  in  duty  bound 
to  make  an  effort  to  understand 
what  Home  Rule  really  means. 
Once  let  the  British  electors 
appreciate  the  facts  of  Home 
Rule  as  they  really  are,  and  the 
end  will  be  near  at  hand.  The 
loyalists  of  Great  Britain  will 
join  hands  with  the  loyalists  in 
Ireland,  and  will  drive  from 
office  the  servile  Coalition  whose 
members  are  the  sponsors  of 
the  Bill.  As  Lord  Macaulay 
in  1845  stated  in  dignified  and 
memorable  words — 

"  The  repeal  of  the  Union  we  regard 
as  fatal  to  the  Empire  ;  and  we  will 
never  consent  to  it  ;  never,  though 
the  country  should  be  surrounded  by 
dangers  as  great  as  those  which 
threatened  her  when  her  American 
Colonies,  and  France,  and  Spain,  and 
Holland  were  leagued  against  her, 
and  when  the  armed  neutrality  of  the 
Baltic  disputed  her  maritime  rights  ; 
never,  though  another  Bonaparte 
should  pitch  his  camp  in  sight  of 
Dover  Castle  ;  never,  till  all  has  been 
staked  and  lost  ;  never,  till  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  have  been  con- 
vulsed by  the  last  struggle  of  the 
great  English  people  for  their  place 
among  the  nations." 

AETHUR  PAGE. 
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LIGHTS. 

"  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  all  ranks  that  the 
continuous  running  of  all  lights  in  a  defence  under  war 
conditions  will  involve  a  very  heavy  strain  on  the  personnel 
allotted,  and  that,  therefore,  every  possible  effort  should  be 
made  to  diminish  work  by  establishing  a  well  -  ordered 
routine,  and  keeping  all  the  plant  in  the  best  possible 
condition." 


THE  church  clock  is  just 
striking — a  quarter  to  eight, 
on  a  warm,  hazy  summer  even- 
ing— as  he  comes  out  into  the 
road  with  his  bicycle,  lights  a 
cigarette,  and  rides  off  in  the 
gathering  twilight.  The  khaki 
and  the  field  -  glasses  swing 
down  the  hill  and  out  across 
the  common,  steering  here  and 
there  among  happy  couples, 
arm  -  in  -  arm,  who  have  wan- 
dered out  from  the  town.  He 
is  off  to  work,  just  when  the 
rest  of  the  world,  its  day's 
work  done,  comes  out  to  play. 
From  somewhere  ahead  of  him 
there  is  borne  down  on  the 
breeze  a  queer,  reiterated 
sound,  like  nothing  so  much 
as  the  hard,  gasping  cough  of 
some  great  animal ;  and  hear- 
ing it,  he  knows  that  all  is 
well  with  his  engines  in  the 
old  stone  fort  across  the  moat. 

Rattling  in  on  the  cobbles, 
under  the  narrow  archway- 
entrance  and  across  a  gravelled 
square,  he  tilts  his  bicycle 
against  the  wall  and  runs  up 
a  flight  of  stone  steps.  At  the 
top  he  crosses  the  bastion  and 
looks  out  across  the  sea,  whose 
waves  break  restlessly  against 
the  great  outer  wall,  thirty  feet 
sheer  beneath  the  edge  on 
which  he  stands.  With  the 
memory  of  holidays  in  Norway 
and  the  Alps,  it  is  always  a  joy 


to  him  to  stand  out  there  and 
look  down,  picturing  himself 
back  again  on  some  Alpine  cliff, 
and  recalling  clear  skies  and 
happy  days  among  the  hills. 

But  here  is  actuality,  in  the 
person  of  a  grey-haired  E.E. 
serjeant-major,  with  the  time- 
honoured  "  All  correct,  sir  " ; 
and  the  mountains  must  wait 
awhile.  So  must  certain  other 
reflections,  though  these  are 
less  easily  put  aside.  For  only 
this  morning,  as  it  happens,  he 
was  far  away  in  a  Hampshire 
garden,  at  an  hour  when  only 
one  other  person  was  awake, 
watching  the  water  -  lilies 
quiver  in  the  cool  breath  of 
the  dawn,  as  he  leant  over  the 
little  wooden  bridge :  "  and  I 
— who  else? — was  with  her," 
he  hums  softly  to  himself. 

The  serjeant-major  stands 
still  at  attention.  He  is  the 
type  which  has  ever  been  the 
backbone  of  the  corps,  to-day 
as  in  the  days  of  Badajoz; 
lacking,  perhaps,  the  immacu- 
late stiffness  of  the  Guards- 
man ;  not  so  young  as  some  of 
us  ;  still  wearing,  very  prob- 
ably, bicycle  -  clips  on  his 
trousers ;  but  efficient  to  a 
degree  only  one  stage  removed 
from  the  supernatural.  He 
knows  his  job,  and  he  does  it — 
perfectly,  and  in  silence. 

"  The    Major    has    gone    to 
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Kingsland,  sir,  and  we  are 
taking  reports  here  to-night, 
as  Green's  Bastion  is  not 
manned." 

"Yes;  thank  you,  Serjeant- 
major.  Then  I  am  senior 
officer.  All  right." 

Still  standing  on  the  wall, 
and  looking  along  the  bastion, 
they  discuss  the  possibilities  of 
a  raid  to-morrow  night,  for  to- 
morrow the  annual  mobilisation 
begins,  and  one  of  the  recog- 
nised games  is  an  attempt, 
usually  the  joyful  privilege  of 
some  enthusiastic  and  light- 
hearted  subaltern,  to  "dam- 
age" the  searchlights  or  the 
engines. 

"  We  must  have  some  flares, 
of  course ;  and  I'll  have  a  talk 
to  the  infantry  officer  to-morrow 
when  they  arrive  about  that 
place  by  the  engine-room  ; "  for 
an  infantry  party  is  to  come  to 
protect  the  lights  against  those 
self-same  games.  "  By  Jove  ! 
It  will  be  a  pretty  little  scrap 
in  the  real  thing,  if  they  ever 
try  it  on ;  quite  a  bluggy  busi- 
ness," he  adds,  soliloquising. 
And  he  is  probably  right,  for 
that  sort  of  fight  is  fought  at 
horrid  point-blank  range,  and 
is  the  business  of  singularly 
unpleasant,  determined  gentle- 
men, with  bayonets,  who  creep 
silently  in  the  dark  .  .  . 
and  ask  no  questions.  "You 
have  told  off  the  reliefs,  of 
course  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  two  reliefs,  eight 
to  twelve,  twelve  to  four. 
Have  you  any  orders  for  my- 
self, sir?" 

"  Yes,  you'd  better  take  first 
relief,  and  I  will  turn  in  pres- 
ently.     Wake   me   as   soon  as 
you    have    posted    the   second 
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relief,  and  then  I  shall  not  want 
you  any  more." 
"Thank  you,  sir." 

The  dusk  closes  in,  and 
presently  the  directing-station 
— the  brain  whose  nerves  are 
telephone  -  wires  and  whose 
obedient  limbs  are  the  search- 
lights in  their  several  emplace- 
ments—  sends  out  a  message 
to  show  the  lights.  Immedi- 
ately there  flash  out  across  the 
sea  the  great  beams  of  light 
which  are  to  sweep  the  water 
till  the  morning  releases  them, 
and  the  officer  walks  out  along 
the  wall  to  see  that  they  are 
"  in  focus "  and  properly  ele- 
vated. 

"Just  depress  31  a  trifle," 
he  calls,  looking  in  through  the 
open  shutters  of  the  directing- 
station.  "  Steady  !  that'll  do, 
thanks.  Carry  on,  please, 
Jackson." 

He  takes  another  look,  and 
then  drops  off  the  wall  on  to 
the  steps.  Hard  by  stands  a 
tent,  his  temporary  dwelling ; 
and  having  entrusted  the  lights 
to  the  care  of  the  serjeant- 
major,  he  strolls  gently  in, 
ostensibly  to  sleep  till  the 
second  relief  is  posted  at  mid- 
night. Outside,  under  a  shel- 
ter rudely  fashioned  from  a 
service  blanket  and  a  couple  of 
sticks,  some  small  boys  have 
established  a  Boy  Scout 
bivouac.  Their  fathers  live 
in  the  married  quarters  in 
the  fort,  and  at  this  mom- 
ent are  busy  earning  their 
pay  at  the  lights.  Scraps  of 
the  boys'  conversation  are 
wafted  in. 

"Don't  you  come  talkin' 
round  'ere  when  it's  your 
guard,  Ginger.  Chaps  want 
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to  get  some  sleep."     And  pre- 
sently— 

"  Ginger ! " 

"Yes?" 

"  Load  yer  rifle ! "  And 
then,  after  some  whispered 
instructions — 

"  I  want  the  bolster  and  the 
blanket  folded  up  as  it  was 
...  in  case  they  attacks,  o' 
course.  ..." 

There  is  a  primitive  simpli- 
city about  the  inside  of  his 
abode.  It  contains  a  camp- 
table  and  chair,  and  a  barrack 
bed  of  that  uncompromising 
hardness  which,  doubtless  for 
his  good,  an  all-wise  Govern- 
ment has  "laid  down  "  for  the 
British  soldier  to  sleep  on. 
But  slung  to  the  tent-pole  is 
an  electric  lamp,  its  wires  lead- 
ing in  through  the  ventilator 
openings  :  luxury  number  one. 
The  floor  is  boarded :  luxury 
number  two.  And  tucked  un- 
obtrusively away  under  the 
bed  is  luxury  number  three,  a 
packing  -  case  from  which  he 
proceeds  to  extract  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  syphons,  and  glasses, 
and  in  which  he  observes 
approvingly  some  biscuits, 
a  slab  of  Gruyere  cheese  (he 
has  the  mountaineer's  appre- 
ciation of  cheese),  and  some 
cigarettes.  From  a  haversack 
slung  on  the  pole  he  takes 
some  notepaper,  and,  sit- 
ting down  at  the  table,  he 
writes  a  couple  of  letters ; 
and  then,  with  a  contented 
sigh,  he  stretches  himself  on 
the  bed. 

At  last !  He  has  waited  all 
day  for  this  moment.  There 
is  so  much  to  ponder  over,  and 
ever  since  he  got  back  into 


harness  at  midday  he  has  had 
no  time  to  think  of  anything 
but  work.  Now  he  is  free  to 
look  back,  and  the  vision  of 
that  garden  in  Hampshire 
comes  back  to  him. 

"  How  I  love  the  early  mor- 
ning," she  had  said.  "  Look  ! 
can't  you  see  just  down  there, 
between  the  trees,  a  knight  in 
silver  armour  riding  slowly 
out,  with  the  sun  flashing  on 
his  helmet?  And  why  does 
nobody  ever  get  up  at  this  time 
and  see  the  day  at  its  perfect 
best?" 

Yesterday  she  had  taken  him 
to  ehurch,  and  there,  too,  she 
had  made  pictures  for  him. 
She  had  told  him  the  tale  of 
how  once,  in  the  old  days,  ten 
angry  bishops  had  come  up  the 
river  in  a  barge  to  meet  the 
King,  and  had  passed,  a  frown- 
ing, stately  procession,  up  from 
the  banks  to  the  old  church, 
over  the  very  stones  on  which 
they  were  standing  as  she 
talked.  And  that  wild  story 
of  the  Cavaliers,  penned  in 
against  the  churchyard  wall, 
facing  to  the  end  the  weight  of 
overwhelming  numbers  as  the 
Roundheads  fell  upon  them  and 
slew  them  to  a  man.  What 
times  those  were !  And  how 
well  she  told  it,  bringing  the 
picture  in  vivid  colour  before 
his  eyes !  And  she  herself — 
was  ever  anyone  so  young,  and 
sweet,  and  strong  ?  .  .  . 

"  Sir  !  Quarter-past  twelve, 
sir !  The  Major's  just  back 
from  Kingsland,  and  is  in  the 
directing-station. " 

"  Bight,  Serjeant-major  !  I'm 
there  ..."  and  out  he  dashes, 
cursing  himself  for  having  left 
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his  cap  inside  the  direoting- 
station,  and  so  being  obliged  to 
enter  dishevelled  and  without  a 
salute. 

"  'Evening,    Marshall,"   says 
the  Major. 

"Good  evening,  sir." 
"  No  trouble,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"  No,    sir,   we   are  all   right 
here  " — with  a  furtive  grab  at 
his  cap. 

The  directing  -  station  is  a 
little  cell  designed  for  a  couple 
of  men  and  variety  of  simple 
electrical  instruments.  In  fine 
weather  it  is  a  delightfully 
airy  spot,  with  its  sweeping 
view  across  the  sea  and  its 
wide-open  shutters.  In  winter, 
with  sleet  and  snow  whistling 
outside,  a  seat  on  one  of  its  two 
high  stools  is  not  the  ideal  of 
luxury.  There  is  a  stove,  it  is 
true;  but  the  Electric  Light 
Director  is  apt  to  find  him- 
self simultaneously  scorched 
in  the  region  of  his  boots, 
frost  -  bitten  as  to  his  nose, 
and  not  infrequently  choked 
with  smoke  into  the  bargain. 
To-night  it  is  comfortable 
enough,  but,  as  the  Major 
has  brought  with  him  a  cer- 
tain zealous  and  energetic  col- 
onel of  the  Territorial  Army, 
and  as  the  serjeant-major  and 
an  extra  telephonist  are  dodging 
against  the  wall,  there  is  a 
slight  congestion  for  the  mo- 
ment. And  the  E.L.  Director 
is  suddenly  aware  that  he  is 
still  very  sleepy. 

"  Well,  I'll  just  go  round  and 
have  a  look  at  things,"  says  the 
Major,  making  for  the  door ; 
and  in  a  semi-somnolent  fashion 
his  junior  follows,  with  the  Ter- 
ritorial Colonel  close  behind 


him.  Down  the  steps,  across 
a  yard,  up  again  and  along  a 
narrow  passage,  and  so  out  into 
the  open,  the  party  makes  its 
way  to  one  of  the  lights.  It  is 
very  dark,  but  under  a  door  in 
front  of  them  a  streak  of  fierce 
white  light  escapes  to  guide 
them.  A  sudden  hissing  sound, 
immediately  followed  by  a  brief 
succession  of  clicks,  issues  from 
behind  the  door ;  and  next  mo- 
ment they  enter  the  emplace- 
ment. 

The  place  is  simplicity  itself. 
It  is  just  a  big  concrete  box, 
lit,  of  course,  by  electricity; 
one  side  of  it  is  open  to  the 
sea,  and  in  it  stands  a  black, 
rather  bloated-looking  cylinder 
mounted  horizontally  on  a  ped- 
estal. Beside  the  pedestal 
stands  a  sapper,  a  lad  of 
twenty-two,  in  his  blue  serge 
working  -  dress,  single  -  handed 
and  nowise  perturbed.  Stream- 
ing out  to  sea  from  the  averted 
mouth  of  the  cylinder — officially 
the  cylinder  is  a  "Projector, 
90-c.m.,  Mark  III." — is  a  solid 
shaft  of  concentrated  light. 
Thanks  to  the  haze  on  the 
water  the  beam  is  very  visible 
to-night,  as  they  stand  beside 
it ;  and  every  now  and  then  a 
bird  or  a  moth  flashes  through, 
like  a  drop  of  molten  silver 
flying  in  the  darkness  of  space. 
Through  a  little  opening 
shielded  with  deep  -  red  glass 
the  Major  inspects  the  blazing 
electric  arc ;  it  burns  steadily, 
without  a  sound.  On  the  wall 
behind  him  are  two  dials, 
whose  pointers  quiver  gently ; 
and  just  as  he  turns  to  look 
at  them  there  comes  another 
hiss  from  the  arc,  and  the 
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pointers  dance  suddenly  along 
their  scales.  Instantly  the 
mechanism  moves — click,  .  .  . 
click-click ;  the  pointers  steady 
again,  and  there  is  silence. 
The  subaltern  picks  up  a 
wooden  frame  in  which  is  set 
a  square  of  the  inevitable  dark 
glass  —  woe  betide  any  one 
foolish  enough  to  expose  un- 
protected eyes  to  that  blinding 
light !  —  and  lifting  a  hinged 
door  in  the  projector,  looks  in. 
There  is  nothing  the  matter, 
it  was  only  a  momentary  sput- 
ter, and  all  is  well. 

The  little  procession  of  three 
departs  into  the  night,  a  pitchy 
blackness  now  after  the  glare 
of  the  emplacement,  and,  visit- 
ing on  its  way  all  the  lights  in 
similar  fashion,  finally  reaches 
the  engine-room. 

As  the  directing -station  is 
the  brain,  so  the  engine-room 
is  the  heart  of  it  all.  Hidden 
carefully  away,  and  inaccessible, 
so  far  as  anything  may  be,  to 
hostile  fire,  lies  the  dwelling  of 
those  engines  on  whose  power 
depend  the  lights  which  guard 
the  harbour.  The  door  opens, 
and  the  steady  roar  which  fills 
the  place  beats  like  a  gale  of 
wind  in  the  ears  of  the  three 
as  they  enter.  There  are  the 
engines,  each  driving  its  own 
dynamo,  in  orderly  simplicity. 
Somewhere,  ministering  to  some 
trifling  need  of  the  moment, 
there  hovers  about  each  a  man 
in  blue  dungaree  clothes.  Oil 
and  grime  shine  on  his  face 
and  hands,  and  in  his  eyes 
there  is  the  same  look  that  any 
observant  traveller  may  see  in 
the  eyes  of  the  man  who  has 
just  brought  him  safely  into 


Euston.  But  these  men  in  the 
buried  engine-room  are  soldiers 
of  His  Majesty's  regular  forces, 
and  their  rifles  and  ammunition 
are  ready  to  their  hands.  One 
man  to  each  engine,  and  a 
couple  besides  ;  even  these  seem 
hardly  necessary,  so  smoothly 
do  the  big  flywheels  revolve. 
On  a  switchboard  at  one  end 
of  the  engine-room  stand  rows 
of  winking  copper  switches 
and  brass -eased  dials.  An 
alert,  youthful-looking  corporal 
stands  beside  it,  making  signs 
to  one  of  the  engine-drivers ; 
and  that  is  all.  It  is  not  cool — 
engine-rooms  seldom  are ;  but 
there  is  no  more  than  a  genial 
warmth,  which  can  be  uncom- 
monly welcome  on  a  winter's 
night. 

The  Major's  attention  fastens 
on  the  switchboard.  His  junior 
wanders  round,  putting  a  hand, 
almost  unconsciously,  on  bear- 
ings and  on  dynamo  coils  ;  the 
mechanist  in  charge  reports 
"  all  correct  "  once  more ;  and 
the  engines  run  on  with  a 
steady,  business  -  like  hum 
which  speaks  well  for  their 
drivers.  All  is  well  here,  too. 
Yet  things  do  happen  some- 
times. Only  yesterday  after- 
noon a  poor  fellow  in  another 
engine  -  room,  doing  what  no 
doubt  he  had  done  many 
a  time  before,  but  neglect- 
ing some  precaution,  was 
burnt  from  waist  to  scalp  by 
a  sudden  explosion  —  and  as 
yet  no  details  have  come  in. 

"Any  more  news  of  Wil- 
liams ?  " 

"Nothing  more,  sir,  except 
they've  got  him  to  hospital. 
I  haven't  heard  what  exactly 
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happened,  but  I'm  afraid  he's 
pretty  bad,  poor  chap." 

The  three  go  out  again  into 
the  night.  "We  are  off  to 
Castle  Battery  now,"  says 
the  Major. 

"All  right,  sir.  If  you  go 
on,  I'll  get  my  bicycle  and 
follow,"  and  he  dashes  off  to 
the  far  end  of  the  fort.  There 
is  another  group  of  lights  at 
Castle  Battery  which  the 
Major  must  inspect,  and  then, 
with  any  luck,  he  will  go  home 
to  bed,  and  there  will  be  peace 
till  the  lights  shut  down. 

The  two  seniors  ride  off  to- 
gether, and  presently  he  fol- 
lows. Bicycling  in  the  dark 
on  the  top  of  a  narrow  dyke 
sounds  much  more  alarming 
than  it  really  is,  and  on  the 
smooth  level  surface  he  spins 
swiftly  along.  As  he  goes  he 
munches  a  couple  of  ginger- 
bread biscuits  out  of  his  haver- 
sack, and  wishes  they  were  not 
the  last.  The  other  contents 
of  the  said  haversack  are  varied 
and  rather  characteristic :  a 
bundle  of  official  papers  ("  can't 
leave  those  about  .  .  .");  a 
big  yachting  knife  which  in 
the  last  six  years  has  been 
used  indiscriminately  for  scrap- 
ing ski  and  cutting  up  many 
an  outdoor  meal  (he  swears  he 
once  ate  a  soft-boiled  egg  with 
it) ;  a  little  red-leather-covered 
anthology  from  "R.  L.  S."; 
and  a  flat  aluminium  case — 
a  tried  companion  of  his 
mountain  wanderings  —  from 
which,  if  necessary,  he  will 
produce  bandages,  medicine, 
and  safety-pins.  "You  never 
know  your  luck,"  is  his 
explanation. 


By  the  time  the  lights  and 
engines  at  Castle  Battery  are 
done  with  he  begins  to  feel  a 
trifle  tired,  and  though  there 
is  no  question  of  his  going 
to  bed,  he  will  not  be  sorry  to 
sit  down.  The  last  emplace- 
ment is  visited ;  and  then, 
cheerily  but  whole  -  heartedly 
as  their  ways  diverge,  "Good- 
night, sir ! " 

Along  the  dyke  again  back 
to  the  Fort,  until  he  reaches 
his  tent,  he  travels  mechanic- 
ally, his  body  awake,  but  his 
brain  already  half  asleep.  He 
puts  his  head  in  at  the  direct- 
ing-station.  There  are  his  men 
at  work,  watching  still.  One 
shaded  electric  bulb,  low  down, 
shines  on  a  telephone  message 
pad,  and  in  the  light  reflected 
upward  from  the  paper  their 
faces  glow  a  dull  copper- red  as 
they  look  across  the  sea. 

"  You  all  right,  Andrews  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  everything's  all 
right.  There's  a  big  steamer 
coming  up  over  there — you  can 
see  her  if  you  take  the  glass, 
sir — and  I  was  just  going  to 
put  her  down  in  the  report." 

"  Go  on,  then."  He  watches 
the  entry  made,  and  then :  "  I 
shall  be  in  my  tent ;  let  me 
know  if  anything  happens." 

He  does  not  add  that  every 
sound  in  the  directing-station, 
including  this  end  of  every 
telephone  conversation,  is  per- 
fectly audible  in  the  tent,  and 
that  he  will  probably  be  out  of 
the  tent-door  long  before  the 
bearer  of  any  summons  gets 
there. 

For  a  minute  or  two  he 
watches  the  lights  from  the 
high  parapet.  All  round  they 
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glow  and  flash  in  fans  of  gleam- 
ing silver  against  the  deep 
purple -blue;  all  round  they 
burn  steadily,  with  no  more 
than  a  quiver  rippling  along 
some  one  beam  now  and  then  ; 
as  he  looks  they  sweep  the  sea, 
his  own  lights  swinging  out 
to  meet,  and  cross,  and  meet 
again,  and  part  from  the 
others  on  every  side  of  him. 
He  is  well  awake  now ;  and 
even  now,  tired  as  he  is  and 
familiar  with  it  all,  he  cannot 
but  see  what  a  picture  they 
make.  "  By  Heaven !  if  I  could 
only  paint  .  .  ."  cries  his  brain; 
and  suddenly  adds  .  .  .  "as 
she  does  !  "  For  she — to  the 
very  soul  of  her — is  such  an 
artist  as  he  has  seldom  met ; 
and  so  the  circle  completes  it- 
self, and  his  thoughts  run  back 
to  their  starting-point  of  some 
six  hours  ago. 

Inside  the  tent  he  concocts 
a  whisky-and-soda,  and  starts 
another  letter.  But  the  pen 
is  sluggish  at  this  hour,  ideas 
do  not  flow  readily,  and  pres- 
ently his  conscience  drags  him 
out  again.  Perched  on  the 
high  stool  beside  his  corporal, 
he  lights  a  cigarette,  and  as 
he  moves  a  handle  he  watches 
one  of  his  beams  swing  round 
towards  him,  till  it  comes  to 
rest  —  a  great  oncoming  cone 
of  light  —  not  twenty  yards 
away,  parallel  to  the  bastion. 
A  Boy  Scout's  whisper  reaches 
him — 

"  Ginger  !  Ginger  !  —  Come 
and  look!  Great  big  black 
porpoises  jumpin'  up  close  to 
the  Fort  'ere,  in  the  search- 
light. Come  on ! " 

Certainly   that    beam    shall 


not  swing  back  for  a  second 
or  two.  .  .  . 

Slowly  the  night  outside 
brightens.  The  sky  takes  on 
that  startling,  almost  electric 
blue,  which  strikes  so  sharply 
as  one  steps  out  into  it  from  a 
lighted  room.  He  finds  him- 
self suddenly  thinking  of  the 
dawn  as  he  knows  it  in  London 
(he  dances  there  sometimes); 
there  is  a  certain  moment 
when,  looking  out  from  the 
windows  of  a  crowded  ball- 
room, one  sees  men  dragging 
hose-pipes  along  the  glistening 
streets,  who  for  one  incred- 
ible instant  have  the  look  of 
dream-figures  moulded  in  clear 
blue  glass. 

The  blue  passes  imperceptibly 
into  grey  ;  the  grey  pales  in  its 
turn.  The  lights,  overwhelmed 
by  the  dawn,  are  shamed  into 
a  ghostly  faintness ;  and  the 
corporal's  watch,  slung  under 
the  lamp,  shows  a  quarter  to 
four. 

"That's  about  enough,  I 
think,  Andrews.  Tell  them  to 
elevate  and  traverse  all  lights, 
and  get  ready  to  shut  down. 
Warn  the  engine-room." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

The  order  goes  out  over  the 
wires.  With  a  final  flourish 
the  beams  lift  slowly  into  the 
sky,  wave  questioning  to  and 
fro  like  the  antennae  of  some 
monstrous  insect,  and  suddenly 
are  gone.  There  is  the  sea, 
leaden-grey  under  a  wet,  cloudy 
sky,  visible  to  its  uttermost 
horizon. 

As  the  last  light  vanishes 
he  notes  the  time.  Five 
minutes  or  thereabouts  he 
spends  outside,  whistling 
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gently,  as  his  men  make  fast 
their  shutters ;  for  this  pause, 
and  certain  matters  in  the  em- 
placements which  it  implies, 
are  precautions,  the  neglect  of 
which  not  only  is  forbidden  by 
regulation,  but  may  (much 
worse)  be  exceedingly  trouble- 
some and  expensive.  And 
finally : 

"  You  can  give  '  shut  down ' 
now,  and  finish.  Good-night, 
Andrews." 

From  inside  his  tent  he 
collects  his  haversack  and 
glasses,  gathers  up  his  papers, 
and  departs  to  the  engine- 
room.  The  engines  are  slowing 
down,  and  as  he  enters  the 
young  corporal  at  the  switch- 
board snaps  a  switch  over. 
The  engines  turn  slowly  .  .  . 
more  slowly  .  .  .  more  slowly 
still :  the  officer  and  the  cor- 
poral between  them  open  the 
remaining  switches ;  the  me- 
chanist moves  quickly  from 
one  dynamo  to  the  next,  lift- 
ing the  brushes  ;  and  with  one 
final  gasp  the  engines  are  still. 
The  run  is  ended. 

To  -  morrow,  the  practice 
mobilisation  begins,  and  it  all 
happens  over  again,  with  the 
simulacrum  of  "  war "  added. 
And  after  to-morrow  ?  In  that 
eventual  To-morrow,  when  the 
"Keal  Thing"  comes?  It  is 
pleasant  enough  to  run  lights 
now,  in  peace,  in  the  fine 
summer  weather,  for  one  night 
or  three;  but  what  will  it  be 
like  then?  For  six  months — 
a  year,  it  may  be,  those  lights 
will  run  every  night.  Every 
night  they  must  be  in  perfect 
trim,  every  one  of  perhaps  two 
hundred  mortal  nights  those 


beams  must  shine  undimmed, 
unfaltering.  The  gales  howl 
in  at  the  open  emplacements ; 
men's  hands  freeze,  the  ice 
clings  to  their  faces ;  their 
nerves  are  racked  with  waiting 
.  .  .  waiting  .  .  .  for  an  enemy 
who  may  come  to-night,  may 
come  a  month  hence,  may  never 
come ;  still  the  lights  may 
not  fail.  And  when  he  comes 
— still  the  lights  must  run, 
though  bullet  and  shell  fly 
shrieking  about  them :  in 
the  crash  of  falling  masonry 
the  two  lads  whose  rifles  stand 
against  the  emplacement  wall 
must  keep  their  arc  going, 
must  fire  no  shot  in  self-defence 
save  at  the  very  bayonet's 
point.  ...  In  the  directing- 
station  the  search  goes  on,  a 
living,  ghastly  reality.  Men's 
lives,  and  more,  hang  on  that 
moving  beam ;  for  let  the  ob- 
server fail,  even  a  moment, 
and  the  enemy  slips  past. 
Night  after  night,  all  night, 
the  responsibility  is  on  this 
young  officer ;  and  by  day  he 
can  only  rest  if  all  is  well  with 
his  engines  and  emplacements. 
Even  to-night,  now  and  then, 
these  things  have  come  home  to 
him.  It  is  going  to  be  a  thank- 
less, jumpy  business,  with  little 
enough  honour  and  glory;  "and 
no  d — d  sleep  at  all,"  as  he 
says  with  a  grin,  on  rare  occa- 
sions, when  he  discusses  it  with 
his  best  friend. 

"  Oh  !   I  don't  want  to  hear  the  bullets 

rattle  in  the  battle, 
And  I  don't  want  to  hear  the  cannon's 

roar  any  mo-o-ore —  " 

he  generally  sings,  as  a  sum- 
mary of  his  views. 
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But  here  is  the  morning,  and 
his  work  is  done ;  so  hey  !  for  a 
comfortable  bed  at  last.  The 
bioyole  clatters  out  across  the 
drawbridge,  and  he  wends  his 
way  home  light-heartedly. 

"  Just  twenty-four  hours,"  he 
reflects.  "By  Jove!  only  this 
time  yesterday  .  .  ." 

With  the  day  singing  in  his 
heart  he  hurries  along.  As  he 
reaches  the  houses,  and  notes 
the  shut  windows  behind  which 
otherwise  sensible  people  are 
still  content  to  sleep,  the 
schoolboy  wakes  in  him,  and 
he  longs  to  throw  up  a  hand- 


ful of  gravel  and  cry,  "  O 
stuffy  folk,  come  out !  What 
do  you  suppose  God  made 
this  time  of  day  for,  if  it 
was  not  for  you  to  come  out 
and  praise  Him  ?  " 

Just  as  the  clock  strikes  half- 
past  four  he  creeps  into  his 
room  and  draws  up  the  blind. 
He  is  tired — not  a  doubt  of  it 
—  but  curiously  happy.  In 
one  minute  he  will  be  asleep ; 
and  presently,  when  he 
wakes,  on  the  tray  by  his 
bedside  .  .  .  there  may  be  a 
letter.  .  .  . 

MAKCOS. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 

A    DANGER    TO    THE     STATE CANADA    AND    THE    INTEGRITY     OF 

THE    EMPIRE — THE    OPTIMISM    OF    IGNORANCE — STRATEGY    FROM 
THE    WOOLSACK. 


WE  have  not,  we  have  never 
had,  a  profound  trust  in  the 
art  of  oratory.  Upon  the  lips 
of  the  demagogues,  who  prac- 
tise it  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, it  is  a  danger  to  the  State. 
Its  common  use  is  to  make  lies 
palatable  to  the  electorate,  or 
to  prove  how  easily  votes  may 
be  purchased  with  public 
money.  Above  all,  it  is  an 
art  of  words,  not  of  thought, 
a  sophist's  trick  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  cause, 
an  artifice  to  hide  the  neces- 
sity of  action  in  a  flood  of 
garrulity.  Yet  there  are  times 
when  oratory  justifies  itself. 
There  are  men  who  may  per- 
mit themselves  the  gift  of 
eloquence.  When  Mr  Borden, 
at  Ottawa,  asked  the  Dominion 
Parliament  to  vote  £7,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
"three  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  ships  of  war  that 
science  can  build  or  money 
supply,"  the  time  and  the  man 
were  well  met.  Mr  Borden 
did  not  use  words  to  darken 
counsel,  or  to  deceive  the 
people.  He  used  them  for  the 
high  aims  of  Imperialism,  and 
he  spoke  so  persuasively  that 
he  carried  his  audience  eagerly 
with  him.  In  brief,  it  was  the 
speech  of  a  man  of  action,  and 
as  its  result  may  be  profoundly 
to  influence  the  policy  of  Europe 
and  the  world,  it  is  already 
secure  against  forgetfulness. 


That  the  Dominions  Overseas 
should  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Motherland  is  not  merely  gener- 
ous but  prudent.  Our  interests 
are  their  interests,  our  safety 
is  their  safety.  Mr  Borden  has 
a  clear  understanding  of  the 
risks  which  we  run  in  common. 
So  far  as  the  Navy  is  affected, 
they  are  far  greater  than  the 
risks  to  which  any  other  Em- 
pire is  exposed.  If  we  lose  the 
mastery  of  the  seas,  we  lose 
all.  "A  crushing  defeat  upon 
the  high  seas,"  said  Mr  Bor- 
den, "  would  render  the  British 
Islands  or  any  Dominion  sub- 
ject to  invasion  by  any  great 
military  Power ;  loss  of  such  a 
battle  by  Great  Britain  would 
practically  destroy  the  United 
Kingdom,  shatter  the  British 
Empire  to  its  foundation,  and 
change  profoundly  the  destiny 
of  its  component  parts."  Ob- 
viously, then,  if  Canada  and 
the  other  Dominions  wish 
to  preserve  the  independence 
of  their  lot  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  their  history,  they 
are  wise  to  assist  in  the 
paramount  duty  of  securing 
the  Empire's  naval  supremacy. 
And  it  is  in  no  niggard  spirit 
that  we  rejoice  in  Mr  Borden's 
argument  of  self-interest.  A 
policy  that  is  based  upon  the 
wise  precautions  of  defence  is 
not  likely  to  be  changed  by  a 
caprice.  The  best  guarantee 
of  a  safe  alliance  is  that  the 
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allies  are  conscious  of,  and 
would  dispel,  a  danger  which 
threatens  them  all. 

But  while  Canada  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  perils  which  beset 
the  Empire,  she  regards  the 
situation  with  an  imaginative 
eye.  She  knows  that  it  is  no 
mean  glory  to  be  a  member 
of  the  British  Empire.  She 
admits,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
generosity,  the  debt  which  she 
owes  to  Great  Britain.  "For 
forty-five  years,"  said  Mr  Bor- 
den,  "  as  a  Confederation  we 
have  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
the  British  Navy  without  the 
cost  of  a  dollar,  and  I  venture 
to  submit  my  firm  conviction 
that  this  assistance,  freely  ten- 
dered by  the  people  of  Canada 
through  their  Parliament,  is 
due  to  their  own  self-respect." 
These  are  the  words  of  states- 
manship, and  they  will  be  heard 
with  satisfaction  on  either 
side  the  Atlantic.  During 
the  critical  years  of  Canada's 
growth  and  development  Eng- 
land has  thrown  over  her  the 
aegis  of  protection.  She  has 
worked  out  her  own  problems, 
unhampered  by  the  fear  of 
sudden  attack.  The  aid  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  given 
freely  and  in  pride,  and  as  it 
is  a  fair  encouragement  so  it 
is  a  just  reward  that  in  this 
time  of  stress  our  Dominions 
should  come  freely  and  proudly 
to  our  aid. 

For  that  it  is  a  time  of  stress 
there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever. A  burden  is  laid  upon 
the  British  Fleet  too  heavy  for 
it  to  bear  alone.  The  mar- 
vellous increase  in  the  naval 
power  of  Germany,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out  in  the  pages 


of  this  Magazine,  has  manacled 
the  British  Fleet  to  our  shores. 
"Twelve  years  ago,"  said  Mr 
Borden,  "  the  British  Navy  and 
the  British  Flag  were  predomi- 
nant in  every  ocean  of  the 
world  and  along  the  shores  of 
every  continent.  To-day  they 
are  predominant  nowhere  ex- 
cept in  the  North  Sea."  In 
1902  there  were  160  British 
ships  on  foreign  and  Colonial 
stations.  In  1912  there  are 
only  76.  And  as  the  need  of 
our  ships  has  increased,  so  their 
presence  has  ominously  de- 
creased. If  we  are  strong 
enough  to  meet  the  risks  which 
may  be  thrust  upon  us  in  the 
North  Sea,  elsewhere  we  have 
departed  pitiably  from  the  bare 
margin  of  our  safety.  Ger- 
many has  broken  our  power 
in  the  Mediterranean  without 
striking  a  blow.  The  British 
Fleet,  once  anchored  at  Malta, 
has  been  withdrawn  to  Gib- 
raltar, that  it  may  be  within 
instant  touch  of  home.  And 
the  result  of  our  surrender  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  that  in 
time  of  war  we  should  be  cut 
off  from  our  supplies  of  food. 
Our  insularity  would  then  be 
of  no  advantage  to  us.  The 
encircling  sea  would  be  not  an 
approach  but  a  fence.  Already 
our  own  highway  to  Egypt 
and  India  is  in  other  hands,  a 
humiliation  which  once  upon  a 
time  no  English  Minister  would 
have  suffered.  This,  then,  is 
the  victory  which  Germany 
has  won,  bloodless  and  con- 
clusive :  she  has  compelled  us 
to  leave  our  trade-routes  un- 
defended, and  to  gather  all  our 
naval  strength  in  home  waters. 
The  blame  lies  upon  the 
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cynical  shoulders  of  the  pres- 
ent Government.  The  money 
which  it  should  have  devoted 
to  the  Navy  it  squandered 
upon  the  impudent  purchase 
of  votes.  In  three  years,  1906 
to  1908,  the  Radicals  wantonly 
flung  away  England's  safety. 
The  excuse  they  made  for  their 
parsimony  was  worse  than  the 
offence.  The  late  Sir  Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman,  who  was 
unfitted  by  weakness  of  char- 
acter and  lack  of  talent  to  hold 
any  office  of  responsibility,  pre- 
tended to  believe  that  if  we 
deliberately  weakened  ourselves 
Germany  would  restrain  her 
energies.  And  then  in  1907, 
with  a  callous  indifference,  a 
Radical  Minister  was  forced  to 
confess  that  he  had  bartered 
away  the  security  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  to  make,  too  late,  the 
best  amends  that  he  might. 

Such  is  the  situation  to-day, 
a  situation  which  Mr  Borden 
has  had  the  statesmanship  to 
perceive  and  the  courage  to 
expose.  He  spoke  in  Ottawa 
with  a  candour  which  our  poli- 
ticians are  not  likely  to  emulate. 
It  does  not  increase  our  con- 
fidence in  Mr  Winston  Churchill 
to  note  that  the  whole  truth 
about  the  Navy  has  been  told, 
not  in  England,  but  in  Canada. 
Mr  Churchill  is  always  busy  in 
conciliation.  He  received  his 
office  from  the  hands  of  men 
who  care  not  a  jot  for  the 
safety  of  the  Empire.  He  is 
dependent  for  his  career  upon 
their  lack  of  patriotism.  Mr 
Borden,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
man  not  afraid  of  authority, 
who  holds  his  place  not  on  a 
tenure  of  shifts  and  expedients, 
and  who  therefore  dares  to  say 


what  is  in  his  mind  and  know- 
ledge. Like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  he  perceives  the  danger. 
Unlike  the  rest  of  the  world,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  More  than  that :  he 
has  persuaded  his  Government 
to  translate  thoughts  into  acts. 
Three  ships  will  be  built  im- 
mediately, and  "  will  constitute 
an  aid  brought  by  the  Canadian 
people  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
as  a  token  of  their  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire  and  assist  in 
repelling  any  danger  which 
may  threaten  its  security." 
No  restrictions  are  placed  upon 
their  usefulness.  They  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  for  the  common 
defence  of  the  Empire.  "  They 
will  be  maintained  and  con- 
trolled," said  Mr  Borden,  "as 
part  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
we  have  the  assurance  that  if 
at  any  time  in  the  future  it  be 
the  will  of  the  Canadian  people 
to  establish  a  Canadian  unit  of 
the  British  Navy,  these  vessels 
can  be  called  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  form  part  of  the 
Navy,  in  which  case,  of  course, 
they  will  be  maintained  by 
Canada  and  not  by  Great 
Britain."  It  is  a  frank,  honest 
statement,  which  can  lead  to 
no  confusion,  and  which  gives 
us  good  hope  indeed  of  the 
future. 

The  duties  which  the  British 
Navy  is  asked  to  perform  are 
many  and  onerous.  While  we 
must  be  masters  of  our  own 
coasts,  we  must  also,  if  we  are 
to  survive  as  an  Empire,  guard 
the  approaches  to  our  ports. 
We  are  a  nation  which  thinks 
it  no  dishonour  to  import  the 
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common  necessities  of  life  from 
abroad.  A  vigorous  enemy 
may  starve  us  into  submis- 
sion, if  luck  be  with  him, 
without  landing  a  soldier  or 
firing  a  shot.  The  increase  of 
hostile  fleets,  therefore,  is  no 
gauge  of  our  burden  or  of  our 
danger.  The  Germans  may 
safely  keep  their  ships  in  home 
waters.  Ours  is  the  multiple 
task  to  defend  our  shores,  to 
secure  a  safe  passage  for  the 
corn,  the  meat,  the  butter,  and 
the  eggs,  which  support  us, 
and  to  see  that  no  one  lays 
a  threatening  finger  upon  any 
of  our  Dominions.  For  these 
tasks  we  are  ill-equipped.  We 
seem  content  to  measure  our- 
selves by  the  energy  of  Ger- 
many alone.  The  two  -  power 
standard  was  renounced  by  Mr 
Churchill  in  the  mere  answer 
to  a  question,  and  without  com- 
ment. The  Admiralty  Mem- 
orandum, read  by  Mr  Borden 
to  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
is  the  heaviest  indictment  that 
could  be  made  of  the  present 
Government.  Unless  our  Do- 
minions realise  their  responsi- 
bilities and  the  gravity  of  their 
plight,  we  shall  be  poor  indeed. 
But  Canada  has  spoken  with 
the  voice  of  an  eloquent  patriot- 
ism. The  Malay  States  preced- 
ed her  in  a  prudent  generosity, 
and  others  whose  existence  de- 
pends upon  our  protection  are 
not  likely  to  lag  behind.  In 
brief,  what  Great  Britain  has 
failed  to  do,  the  Empire  may 
accomplish.  Once  more  the 
new  world  may  redress  the 
balance  of  the  old. 

More  than  forty  years  ago, 
in  a  speech  of  amazing  presci- 
ence, Disraeli  sketched  the  policy 


which  in  the  future  we  should 
adopt  to  buckle  in  the  bonds  of 
unity  the  Motherland  and  the 
Dominions.  He  pointed  out, 
with  perfect  truth,  that  there 
was  "no  effort  so  continuous, 
so  subtle,  supported  by  so  much 
energy,  and  carried  on  with  so 
much  ability  and  acumen,  as 
the  attempts  of  Liberalism  to 
effect  the  disintegration  of  the 
Empire  of  England."  These 
attempts  have  been  renewed 
again  and  again,  and  never 
more  fiercely  than  when,  by 
doing  its  best  to  encourage 
reciprocity  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  it  hoped 
to  rid  itself  for  ever  of  what  it 
considers  an  incubus.  The  at- 
tempt failed,  and  it  failed  once 
more,  to  use  Disraeli's  words, 
"  through  the  sympathy  of  the 
Colonies  with  the  Mother 
Country."  The  Dominion  of 
Canada  showed  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation 
than  our  Ministers  at  home. 
She  gave  a  clear  and  final 
answer  to  reciprocity  at  the 
hustings,  and  the  gift  of  three 
ships  is  the  best  proof  of  that 
answer's  practical  sincerity. 

Already  there  are  grumblings 
in  the  Radical  party.  The 
miscreants  who  believe  that 
"  public  money "  is  gathered 
merely  for  the  purchase  of 
votes,  and  who  know  no  other 
cry  than  bread  and  the  circus, 
are  already  demanding  that  the 
Canadian  ships  shall  make  part 
of  the  British  programme,  and 
shall  relieve  the  British  tax- 
payer instead  of  strengthening 
the  Navy.  These  miscreants 
will  not  be  heard.  Much  as 
our  Radicals  dare  to  do  in  their 
favourite  cause  of  disintegra- 
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tion,  they  dare  not  flaunt  the 
policy  of  the  Dominions.  The 
ships  thus  freely  given  us  will 
be  proudly  received  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  British  Navy. 

The  acceptance  of  such  gifts 
as  have  been  made  enforces  a 
reciprocal  trust.  When  once 
the  Dominions  accept  the  neces- 
sity of  defence,  the  relations 
which  exist  between  us  and 
them  can  no  longer  remain  the 
same.  If  we  combine  for  a 
common  purpose  we  must  en- 
courage common  counsels,  we 
must  share  the  prosperity  of 
our  trade.  These  necessities 
also  were  vividly  foreseen  by 
Disraeli,  the  statesman,  who 
has  recently  been  described  as 
an  "  alien  adventurer  "  by  one 
who  himself  bears  a  foreign 
name.  When  self-government 
was  granted  to  the  Dominions, 
the  grant,  said  Disraeli,  should 
have  been  accompanied  by  an 
Imperial  tariff,  by  a  military 
code,  which  should  precisely 
define  the  means  by  which  the 
Dominions  should  be  defended, 
and  by  the  institution  of  some 
representative  council  in  the 
metropolis  which  should  bring 
the  Dominions  into  constant 
relation  with  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. We  are  yet  a  long  way 
from  Disraeli's  policy.  Against 
the  Imperial  tariff,  as  we  all 
know,  the  door  of  good  British 
oak  is  banged  and  barred. 
Our  Ministers  are  so  miserably 
afraid  of  losing  a  vote  that 
they  dare  not  even  mention 
the  subject.  The  military  (or 
naval)  code  desired  by  Disraeli 
is  brought  within  sight  of  us 
by  Canada's  offer,  and  some 
sort  of  an  Imperial  Council 
must  inevitably  follow.  The 


necessity  for  such  a  council  is 
immeasurably  increased  by  the 
rapid  decay  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  assembly 
has  ceased  to  be  deliberative. 
At  the  very  moment  that 
it  has  usurped  all  the  powers 
in  the  State,  it  has  bartered 
away  the  spirit  of  its  ancient 
independence.  To  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  a  Minister,  which  is 
almost  certain  to  receive  a 
deceptive  or  evasive  answer, 
is  the  last  remaining  privilege 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
And  as  this  cumbersome  ma- 
chine merely  exists  to  register 
the  decrees  of  an  autocratic 
and  irresponsible  Cabinet,  there 
is  surely  room  for  an  Imperial 
Council,  which  shall  consider 
Imperial  policy  with  zeal  and 
intelligence.  For  the  present 
we  must  be  patient.  A  Gov- 
ernment pledged  to  sell 
measures  for  votes  cannot  be 
expected  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  the  Empire's  welfare.  Mr 
Borden  is  obviously  aware  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
patriot's  steps,  and  he  would 
at  the  beginning  be  content 
with  very  little.  "  I  am  assured 
by  his  Majesty's  Government," 
said  he,  "  that  pending  a  final 
solution  of  the  question  of  voice 
and  influence,  it  would  welcome 
the  presence  in  London  of  a 
Canadian  Minister  during  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  year. 
Such  Minister  would  be  regu- 
larly summoned  to  all  meetings 
of  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence,  and  be  regarded  as 
one  of  its  permanent  members." 
This,  as  Mr  Borden  admits,  is 
"  a  marked  advance."  It  is 
not  enough.  It  is  all  we  shall 
get  until  politicians  forget  in 
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the  needs  of  the  Empire  the 
petty  intrigues  and  ambitions 
of  the  moment. 

Far  more  than  the  ships 
offered  us  by  Canada  and  the 
Malay  States,  we  value  the 
idea  of  sacrifice  and  co-opera- 
tion. The  ships  are  a  symbol 
of  solidarity.  Nor,  in  accept- 
ing them,  should  we  forget  our 
own  responsibilities.  We  must 
not  fall  below  a  high  occasion. 
If  the  Dominions  are  ready  to 
serve  us  with  ships,  we  must 
be  ready  to  give  ourselves  to 
the  service  of  the  Empire.  No 
nation  is  fit  to  be  called  a 
nation  which  refuses  resolutely 
to  bear  arms.  What  can  be 
achieved  by  an  armed  people 
has  been  proved  in  the  war  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
States.  The  men  of  England 
refuse  to  learn  an  obvious 
lesson.  If  we  may  believe  the 
leaders  of  organised  Labour, 
our  working-men  are  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  future.  If 
an  invader  should  land  an 
army  upon  our  shores,  the 
working  -  men,  we  suppose, 
would  go  to  bed  until  the  war 
was  over.  According  to  their 
mouthpieces,  they  do  not  think 
that  there  is  anything  for 
them  to  defend.  They  care 
not  what  becomes  of  their 
homes  and  families.  They  are 
so  pitifully  deficient  in  "  health- 
culture,"  whatever  that  may 
mean,  that  they  would  prefer 
instant  surrender  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  striking  a  blow. 
This  apathy,  which  refuses  to 
have  an  army,  is  an  eloquent 
comment  upon  the  failure  of 
democracy. 

How    far    the     people     has 


fallen    below    its    opportunity 
the  history  of  the  last  six  years 
abundantly  proves.     A  country 
in  which  every  man   may  vote 
if  he  will,  thinks  it  irksome  to 
grow  its  own  corn,  to  make  its 
own    butter,    or  to    collect    its 
own    eggs.     To   save    an    im- 
agined penny  or  tuppence  here 
and  there,  it  cheerfully  watches 
the  land  going  out  of  cultiva- 
tion,   and   the    rural    districts 
depopulated.       In     the     same 
spirit  of  indolence,  it  scoffs  at 
the  mere  mention  of  an  army. 
Of  what  use  is  an  army  to  an 
island,  adequately  defended  by 
its    navy  ?     The    Navy,  as    we 
all  know,  is  no  longer  adequate 
to   the   many  duties   which   it 
is    asked    to    perform,    and    a 
single   defeat   in    the    Channel 
would     make     invasion     easy. 
Yet  the  British  working-man, 
we    are    told,    cannot    believe 
anything    possible    which    his 
eyes  have  not  seen.     He  lacks 
the  imagination  which  should 
foretell    the    future,    and    per- 
suade  him  to  arm  himself   in 
time    against    aggression.     He 
has  never  seen  a  foreign  soldier 
upon  English  soil,  and  he  con- 
cludes that  no  foreign   soldier 
will  ever  put  foot  upon  it.     So 
he  goes  off  to  his  polling-booth 
or   his    football-match,   in    the 
firm    conviction    that    he    has 
performed   all   the  duties  of  a 
citizen.     And  if    ever  he  were 
assailed   by    doubt    or    uncer- 
tainty,   his    representative    in 
Parliament    will    give   him    so 
large    a    dose    of    flattery,    re- 
cognising in  his  raucous  utter- 
ance   the    voice    of    God,    that 
he  will  readily  believe  himself 
a   very   miracle   of   pride   and 
patriotism. 
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To     this     serious    situation, 
then,  the  country  has  come  at 
last.       The   Territorial    Army, 
the   result    of   Lord   Haldane's 
clear  thinking,  visibly  dwindles. 
It  was  the  offspring  of  economy, 
and   could    not    expect    a  long 
and    glorious    career.        Those 
who    were    responsible   for    it 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  earnestly 
upon     the     estimates.        They 
hoped   more   ardently   to  save 
money    than     to     defend     the 
country.     For  defence  is  a  drug 
in  the  market  of  politics,  and 
economy  has  always  a  pleasant 
sound  in  the  ear  of  the  voter, 
when   it   does    not    touch    his 
pension    or   his    pocket.       The 
spirit   of    the    men   who    were 
induced  to  serve  was  excellent, 
but  what  could  they  do  with- 
out efficient  weapons   of    war, 
and   without  boots,  which  are 
the  first  necessity  of  an  army  ? 
However,     the     unhappy     off- 
spring   of    clear    thinking  and 
diligent  cheeseparing  is  dead  or 
dying.      And  if  the  future  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  voter, 
it   is  black  indeed.     The  voter 
will  not  consent  to  be  trained 
himself,  nor  to  pay  for  the  train- 
ing of   others.     And  England 
may  be  left  without  a  trained 
soldier  to  defend  her,  without  a 
gun  to  silence  her  enemy's  fire. 
Meanwhile  Lord  Roberts   is 
determined  to  tell  his  country- 
men the  truth.     It  is  not  his 
fault   if   England    is    ignorant 
of    its    defenceless    and    unde- 
fended state.     With   the  plain 
eloquence    of  a  soldier  he  has 
pleaded  the  cause    of   our  na- 
tional honour.      He    asks  that 
every  Englishman    shall  learn 
the     rudiments      of      military 
service,  that  he  shall  be  mas- 


ter of  his  drill,  and  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  marksman- 
ship. Surely  it  is  not  a  vast 
deal  to  ask  of  men  who  owe 
to  England  their  birth  and 
nurture.  Surely  the  mother 
of  us  all  deserves  that  we 
make  that  small  sacrifice  in 
her  defence.  And  is  it  a  sacri- 
fice? Even  if  he  never  be 
asked  to  face  an  enemy,  there 
is  no  man  in  the  British  Isles 
who  would  not  be  better  for 
learning  how  to  walk,  how 
to  march,  and  how  to  shoot. 
Most  things  in  the  world  are 
worse  than  discipline,  and  if 
for  the  sake  of  discipline  a 
man  gives  us  six  months  in 
one  year  and  a  lesser  time 
every  year  thereafter,  he  will 
prove  a  far  more  useful  citizen 
than  he  was  before,  as  well 
as  a  soldier  worthy  to  defend 
his  native  land. 

In  advocating  the  pressing 
necessity  of  National  Service, 
Lord  Roberts  was  compelled 
to  explain  the  danger  which 
National  Service  is  designed  to 
meet.  That  danger  is  Ger- 
many. We  all  know  it.  Ger- 
many herself  makes  no  secret 
of  her  intentions  and  her  hopes. 
There  is  no  reader  of  General 
von  Bernhardi's  book,  for  in- 
stance, who  can  persist  in  the 
belief  of  Germany's  love  of 
peace.  And  if  we  discover  an 
awkward  truth,  we  make  it 
no  less  awkward  by  pretending 
that  it  has  not  any  basis  in 
fact.  You  may  say  to  your- 
self that  black  is  white  as 
often  as  you  like,  you  will  not 
change  its  hue  by  the  mere 
use  of  words.  Lord  Roberts, 
then,  will  permit  no  conceal- 
ment, and  for  speaking  the 
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truth  he  has  been  ferociously 
taken  to  task  by  the  friends 
of  Germany.  He  and  others. 
The  Radical  Press  is  virtuously 
indignant.  Men  who  have 
never  risked  their  skins  for 
their  country  think  it  no  shame 
to  insult  the  old  soldier,  to 
whom  they  owe  whatever  of 
peace  and  prosperity  is  theirs. 
It  is  a  poor  game  to  let  a  man 
fight  your  battles,  and  then  to 
cover  him  with  obloquy.  One 
gentleman,  Acland  by  name, 
has  won  himself  a  particular 
notoriety,  possibly  the  only 
notoriety  he  will  ever  win,  by 
insulting  Lord  Roberts.  It  is 
an  easy  method  of  fame,  easier 
than  bearing  the  hardships  of 
a  campaign,  and  we  leave  Mr 
Acland  gladly  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  fervid  elo- 
quence. Lord  Haldane,  as  we 
should  expect,  touches  what 
he  regards  as  the  indiscretion 
of  Lord  Roberts  with  a  pomp- 
ous finger.  From  the  pleas- 
ant security  of  the  Wool- 
sack he  denounces  the  Field- 
Marshal  as  one  who  may  know 
something  about  leading  an 
army  in  the  field,  but  who  is 
obviously  no  strategist.  By 
strategist  perhaps  he  means 
politician,  and  if  that  be  his 
meaning  he  is  right.  Lord 
Roberts  knows  not  how  to 
collect  votes  or  how  to  quiet 
his  conscience  for  the  profit  of 


his  party.  But  for  a  successful 
lawyer  to  teach  a  Field -Mar- 
shal, who  has  spent  more  than 
sixty  years  in  the  Army,  the 
rudiments  of  his  trade,  is  a 
triumph  of  patronage  which 
cannot  be  surpassed.  If  Lord 
Haldane  dismissesLord  Roberts, 
in  pity,  as  ignorant  of  strategy, 
we  can  draw  but  one  inference. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  alone  is 
master  of  the  art  of  war.  Let 
him  then  come  down  from  his 
Woolsack  at  once  and  save  the 
country.  It  is  true  that 
hitherto  his  clear  thinking 
has  failed  conspicuously,  but  his 
secret  knowledge  of  strategy 
should  not  be  withheld  from 
us,  and  why  should  we  sleep 
uneasily  in  our  beds  so  long 
as  this  blend  of  Bismarck  and 
Moltke  adorns  the  nation's 
councils  ?  However,  for  all 
Lord  Haldane's  boastings,  for 
all  the  selfishness  of  the  people, 
which  believes  that  the  whole 
duty  of  the  citizen  is  to  vote, 
not  to  fight,  Lord  Roberts  will 
have  his  way  in  the  end.  It  is 
better  that  we  should  re- shape 
our  defence  in  a  time  of  peace 
and  tranquillity.  If  the  people, 
which  for  the  moment  holds 
our  destinies  in  its  hands,  re- 
fuses to  do  its  duty,  we  must 
wait  for  reform  until  disaster 
overtake  us,  and  then  pay  a 
hundredfold  for  our  blind  care- 
lessness. 
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HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 


BY  IAN  HAY. 


BOOK  TWO. — A   BLIND   ALLEY. 


CHAPTER   FOUR. — TRAVELS   WITH   A   FIRST  RESERVE. 


I  ARRIVED  at  Shotley  Beau- 
champ  (for  Widgerley  and  the 
Sludyard  Valley  Branch)  with 
my  heart  gradually  settling 
into  my  boots. 

Most  of  us — men,  not  women  : 
a  woman,  I  fancy,  provided 
she  knows  that  her  hat  is  on 
straight,  is  prepared  to  look 
the  whole  world  in  the  face  at 
any  moment — are  familiar  with 
the  sinking  sensation  which 
accompanies  us  to  the  door  of 
a  house  to  which  we  have  been 
bidden  as  a  guest  for  the  first 
time.  We  foresee  ahead  of  us 
a  long  vista  of  explanations, 
and  for  the  moment  we  hate 
explanations  more  than  any- 
thing on  earth. 

First,  we  shall  have  to  ex- 
plain ourselves  to  the  butler. 
Then,  pending  the  tardy  ap- 


pearance of  our  host  and 
hostess,  we  shall  have  to  ex- 
plain ourselves  to  uninterested 
fellow-guests.  At  tea,  know- 
ing no  one,  we  shall  stand 
miserably  aloof,  endeavouring 
faute  de  mieux  to  explain  our 
presence  to  ourself,  and  won- 
dering whether  it  would  be 
decent  to  leave  before  break- 
fast next  morning.  After 
dressing  for  dinner  we  shall 
come  down  too  early,  and  have 
to  explain  ourselves  to  an 
embarrassed  governess  and  a 
critical  little  girl  of  twelve. 

There  for  the  present  our  im- 
agination boggles.  Pondering 
these  things,  we  inquire  bit- 
terly why  we  ever  left  the  club, 
where,  though  life  may  be 
colourless,  no  questions  are 
asked. 
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It  is  true  that  these  illusions 
dispel  themselves  with  the  first 
grip  of  our  host's  hand,  but 
they  usually  cling  to  us  right 
up  to  the  opening  of  the  front- 
door ;  and  as  I  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion  had  only  got 
as  far  as  the  platform  of  the 
local  station,  my  soul  adhcesit 
pavimento. 

After  the  habit  of  shy  per- 
sons, I  compiled  a  list  of  my 
own  special  handicaps  as  I  sat 
in  my  solitary  smoking  -  com- 
partment. As  far  as  I  can 
remember  they  ran  something 
like  this : — 

(1)  I    have    been    roaming 
about  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth  for  more  than  ten  years, 
and    have    entirely    lost    any 
social    qualities    that    I    ever 
possessed. 

(2)  For  people  who  like  that 
sort  of  thing  house-parties  are 
well   enough.      But   I   do   not 
understand  the  young  man  of 
the   present   day,  and   he  ap- 
parently does  not   understand 
me.     As  for  the  modern  young 
woman,  I  simply  shrink  from 
her  in  fear. 

(3)  I   have    never    met   my 
host  and  hostess  in  my  life. 

(4)  It  is  quite  possible  that 
The   Freak    has    forgotten    to 
tell   his   parents   that    he   has 
invited  me. 

(5)  In  any  case  I  probably 
shall  not  be  met  at  the  station, 
and  there  are  never  any  con- 
veyances  to   be  had   at  these 
places.     Altogether 

At  this  moment  the  train 
drew  up  at  Shotley  Beau- 
champ,  and  a  smiling  groom 
opened  the  door  and  inquired 
if  I  were  for  The  Towers. 
Item  Number  Five  was  ac- 


cordingly deleted  from  my 
catalogue  of  woes.  Two 
minutes  later  Items  One  to 
Four  slipped  silently  away 
into  the  limbo  of  those  things 
that  do  not  matter. 

A  girl  was  sitting  in  the 
brougham  outside  the  station. 

"Lady  goin'  up  too,  sir," 
remarked  the  groom  into  my 
ear.  "Her  maid,"  he  added, 
"  is  in  the  dogcart.  You  got  a 
man,  sir?  " 

"No." 

The  groom  touched  his  hat 
and  departed,  doubtless  to 
comfort  the  maid. 

I  paused  at  the  carriage- 
door,  and  by  means  of  a  ter- 
rifying cough  intimated  that  I 
too  had  been  invited  to  The 
Towers,  and,  although  a  stran- 
ger and  unintroduced,  begged 
leave  in  the  humblest  manner 
possible  to  assert  my  right  to 
a  seat  in  the  brougham. 

I  was  greeted  with  a  friendly 
smile. 

"  Come  in !  I  expect  you 
are  Mr  Carmyle." 

I  admitted  guardedly  that 
this  was  so,  and  proceeded  to 
instal  myself  in  that  part  of 
the  brougham  not  already 
occupied  by  the  lady's  hat. 

"  My  name  is  Constance 
Darner,"  said  my  companion, 
as  the  brougham  started. 
"Perhaps  you  have  heard  of 
me?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "I  have 
not." 

"  Not  very  well  put !  "  said 
Miss  Darner  reprovingly. 

"I  have  been  abroad  for 
several  years,"  I  murmured  in 
extenuation. 

"  I  know,"  said  my  com- 
panion, nodding  her  head. 
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"You  have  been  building  a 
dam  across  something  in 
Africa." 

I  accepted  this  precise  sum- 
mary of  my  professional  career 
with  becoming  meekness.  Miss 
Darner  continued — 

"And  I  suppose  you  are 
feeling  a  little  bit  lost  at 
present." 

"Yes,"  I  said  heartily,  "I 
am." 

"  You  should  have  said  '  Not 
now '  I  "  explained  my  com- 
panion gently. 

I  apologised  again. 

"  I  shall  make  allowances 
for  you  until  you  find  your 
feet,"  said  Miss  Darner  kindly. 

I  thanked  her,  and  asked 
whom  I  was  likely  to  meet  at 
The  Towers. 

Miss  Darner  ticked  off  the 
names  of  the  party  on  her 
small  gloved  fingers.  (Have 
I  mentioned  that  she  was 
petite  ?) 

"  Mr  Main  waring  and  Lady 
Adela,"  she  said.  "  You  know 
them,  of  course  ?  " 

"No.  I  saw  them  once 
on  Speech  Day  at  school 
fifteen  years  ago.  That  is 
all." 

"Well,  they  are  your  host 
and  hostess." 

"  Thank  you  :  I  had  gathered 
that,"  I  replied  deferentially. 

"Then  Dicky." 

"  Dicky  ?  Who  is— Oh,  The 
Frea —  Yes.  Quite  so !  Pro- 
ceed ! " 

"What  did  you  call  him?" 
asked  Miss  Darner,  frankly 
curious. 

"I — well — at  school  we  used 
to  call  him  The  Freak,"  I  ex- 
plained. "Men  very  often 
never  know  the  Christian 


names  of  their  closest  friends," 
I  added  feebly.  "  Who  else  ?  " 

"  There  is  Hilda  Beverley,  of 
course.  You  have  heard  of 
her?" 

"N — no.  Ought  I  to  have 
done  ?  " 

Miss  Darner's  brown  eyes 
grew  quite  circular  with  sur- 
prise. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me," 
she  asked  incredulously,  "  that 
Dicky  never  informed  you  that 
he  was  engaged  ? " 

"No.  You  see,"  I  pointed 
out,  anxious  to  clear  my  friend 
of  all  appearance  of  lukewarm- 
ness  as  a  lover,  "I  only  met 
him  the  other  day  for  the  first 
time  in  fifteen  years,  and  we 
naturally  had  a  good  deal  to 
tell  one  another ;  and  so,  as  it 
happened — that  is " 

I  tailed  off  miserably  under 
Miss  Darner's  implacable  eye. 

"  You  are  his  greatest  friend, 
aren't  you  ?  "  she  inquired. 

On  reflection  I  agreed  that 
this  was  so,  although  I  had 
never  seriously  considered  the 
matter  before.  Women  have 
a  curious  habit  of  cataloguing 
their  friends  into  a  sort  of  order 
of  merit.  The  more  sensitive 
male  shrinks  from  such  an  in- 
vidious undertaking.  Dicky 
and  I  had  corresponded  with 
one  another  with  comparative 
regularity  ever  since  our  Uni- 
versity days ;  and  when  two 
Englishmen,  one  hopelessly 
casual  and  the  other  entirely 
immersed  in  his  profession, 
achieve  this  feat,  I  suppose 
they  rather  lay  themselves 
open  to  accusations  of  this 
sort. 

"And  he  never  told  you  he 
was  engaged  ? " 
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I  shook  my  head  apologeti- 
cally. 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Miss  Darner 
charitably,  "  I  dare  say  he 
would  have  remembered  later. 
One  can't  think  of  everything 
in  a  single  conversation,  can 
they  ? "  she  added  with  an 
indulgent  smile. 

I  was  still  pondering  a  suit- 
able and  sprightly  defence  of 
masculine  reserve  where  the 
heart  is  concerned,  when  the 
carriage  swung  round  through 
lodge-gates,  and  the  gravel  of 
the  drive  crunched  beneath  our 
wheels. 

"  I  hope  the  old  Freak  and 
his  girl  will  be  very  happy  to- 
gether," I  said,  rather  im- 
pulsively for  me.  "  He  deserves 
a  real  prize/' 

"You  are  right,"  said  Miss 
Darner.  "  He  does." 

My  heart  warmed  to  this 
little  lady.  She  knew  a  good 
man  when  she  saw  one. 

"Have  they  been  engaged 
long?"  I  asked. 

"About  a  month." 

"Where  did  he  come  across 
her?" 

"He  did  not  come  across 
her,"  replied  Miss  Darner  with 
gentle  reproof,  as  a  Mother 
Superior  to  a  novice.  "  They 
were  brought  together." 

"  That  means,"  I  said,  "  that 
it  is  what  is  called  an  entirely 
suitable  match  ?  " 

Miss  Darner  nodded  her  small 
wise  head. 

"From  a  parental  point  of 
view,"  I  added. 

"  From  Lady  Adela's  point 
of  view,"  corrected  Miss  Da- 
rner. "  Mr  Mainwaring,  poor 
old  dear,  has  not  got  one." 

"But      what      about      The 


Freak's  point  of  view?"  I 
inquired. 

"  I  can  hear  you  quite  well 
in  your  ordinary  tone  of  voice," 
Miss  Darner  assured  me. 

I  apologised,  and  repeated 
the  question. 

The  girl  considered.  Obvi- 
ously, it  was  a  delicate  subject. 

"He  seems  quite  content," 
she  said  at  last.  "  But  then, 
he  never  could  bear  to  disap- 
point any  one  who  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  his  happiness." 

"Would  you  mind  telling 
me,"  I  said,  "  without  any 
mental  reservation  whatsoever, 
whether  you  consider  that  this 
engagement  is  the  right  one 
for  him?" 

Miss  Darner's  eyes  met  mine 
with  perfect  frankness. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  don't. 
What  is  more,  the  engagement 
is  beginning  to  wear  rather 
thin.  In  fact,"  —  her  eyes 
twinkled — "  I  believe  that  Lady 
Adela  is  thinking  of  calling  out 
her  First  Reserve." 

"  You  mean " 

"  I  mean,"  said  Miss  Darner, 
"  that  Lady  Adela  is  thinking 
of  calling  out  her  First  Re- 
serve." 

A  natural  but  most  imper- 
tinent query  sprang  to  my 
lips,  to  be  stifled  just  in  time. 

"  You  were  going  to  say  ?  " 
inquired  Miss  Darner. 

"I  was  going  to  say  what 
a  pretty  carriage  -  drive  this 
is,"  I  replied  rapidly.  "  You 
will  be  glad  of  a  cup  of  tea, 
though  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  my 
companion  brightly ;  but  her 
attitude  said  "  Coward  !  "  as 
plainly  as  could  be. 
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Still,  there  are  some  ques- 
tions which  one  can  hardly  ask 
a  lady  after  an  acquaintance  of 
only  ten  minutes. 

"  There  is  the  house,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Darner,  as  our  con- 
veyance weathered  a  great 
clump  of  rhododendrons. 


"  Aren't  you  glad  that  this  long 
and  dusty  journey  is  over  ?  " 

"  Not  now  !  "  I  replied. 

My  little  companion  turned 
and  bestowed  on  me  a  beaming 
smile. 

"  That  is  much  better  !  "  she 
remarked  approvingly. 


CHAPTER   FIVE. — VERY   ODIOUS. 


We  found  the  house-party  at 
tea  in  the  hall  of  The  Towers. 
The  Main  waring  parents  proved 
to  be  a  little  old  gentleman, 
with  grey  side-whiskers  and  a 
subdued  manner,  and  an  im- 
posing matron  of  fifty,  who 
deliberately  filled  the  teapot  to 
the  brim  with  lukewarm  water 
upon  our  approach  and  then 
gave  me  two  fingers  to  shake. 
To  Miss  Darner  was  accorded  a 
"  Constance — dear  child  !  "  and 
a  cold  peck  upon  the  right 
cheek. 

After  that  I  was  introduced 
to  Dicky's  sister  Sylvia — a  tall 
and  picturesque  young  woman, 
dressed  in  black  velvet  with  a 
lace  collar.  She  wore  the  air 
of  a  tragedy  queen  —  not,  it 
struck  me,  because  she  felt  like 
a  tragedy  queen,  but  because 
she  considered  that  the  pose 
suited  her. 

The  party  was  completed  by 
a  subaltern  named  Crick  —  a 
jovial  youth  with  a  penchant 
for  comic  songs,  obviously  at- 
tached to  the  person  of  Miss 
Sylvia  Mainwaring  —  and  of 
course  The  Freak's  lady-love, 
Miss  Hilda  Beverley,  to  whom 
I  was  shortly  presented. 

I  am  afraid  our  conversation 
was  not  a  conspicuous  success. 
Miss  Beverley  was  tall,  hand- 


some, patrician,  and  cultivated, 
obviously  well  -  off  and  an  ad- 
mirable talker.  Still,  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  dialogue,  and 
when  one's  own  contributions 
to  the  same,  however  unpro- 
vocative,  are  taken  up  seriatim, 
analysed,  turned  inside  out,  and 
set  aside  with  an  amused  smile 
by  a  lady  who  evidently  regards 
a  conversation  with  one  of  her 
fianc&s  former  associates  as  a 
chastening  but  beneficial  form 
of  intellectual  discipline,  a  man 
may  be  excused  for  not  spark- 
ling. 

Half  an  hour  later,  perspir- 
ing gently,  I  was  rescued  by 
The  Freak  and  conducted  to 
the  smoking-room. 

"  You  never  told  me  you  were 
engaged,  old  man,"  I  said,  as 
we  settled  down  to  a  little 
much-needed  refreshment. 

"  It's  a  fact,  though,"  replied 
The  Freak  proudly.  "  A  mar- 
riage has  been  arranged — and 
all  that.  Say  when." 

"  And  will  shortly  take  place, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No  immediate  hurry,"  said 
The  Freak  easily.  "There  are 
one  or  two  things  that  Hilda 
wants  to  cure  me  of  before  we 
face  the  starter.  This,  for  in- 
stance." He  held  up  an  ex- 
tremely dilute  whisky-and-soda. 
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"  Between  meals,  that  is.  Like- 
wise my  —  er  —  casual  outlook 
on  life  in  general." 

"  Miss  Beverley  will  have  her 
hands  full,"  I  observed. 

"  Think  so  ?  She  will  do  it, 
though,"  replied  my  renegade 
friend  confidently.  "  She  is  a 
very  capable  girl.  Regards  me 
as  her  mission  in  life.  I  feel 
jolly  proud  about  it,  I  can  tell 
you — like  one  of  those  reformed 
drunkards  they  stand  up  on  the 
platform  to  tell  people  what  a 
Nut  he  used  to  be  in  the  old 
days,  and  look  at  him  now ! 
By  the  way,  I  promised  Hilda 
I  wouldn't  use  the  word  '  Nut ' 
any  more.  Check  me  if  I  be- 
come too  colloquial,  old  son ! 
Hilda  is  rather  down  on  what 
she  calls  my  '  inability  to  ex- 
press myself  in  rational  Eng- 
lish.' " 

"  Colloquialism  was  not  for- 
merly a  failing  of  yours,  Freak," 
I  said.  "  As  a  small  boy  you 
were  rather  inclined  the  other 
way." 

"  As  a  small  boy,  yes,"  agreed 
The  Freak.  "  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  maintain  the  pedantic  habit 
at  a  public  school,"  he  added 
feelingly. 

"  Do  you  remember,  once,"  I 
continued,  "  telling  old  Han- 
bury,  when  he  dropped  upon 
you  for  giggling  in  form,  that 
your  '  risible  faculties  had  been 
unduly  excited  by  the  bovine 
immobility  of  Bailey  minor  '  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember.  Hilda 
would  have  been  proud  of  me 
that  day,"  replied  The  Freak, 
sighing  over  his  lost  talent. 
"  Now  she  thinks  me  too  flip- 
pant and  easy-going.  Lacking 
in  dignity,  and  so  forth.  But 


if  you  watch  me  carefully  dur- 
ing your  stay  here  you  will 
find  that  I  have  very  largely 
regained  my  old  form.  I  am 
getting  frightfully  intellectual. 
You  ought  to  see  us  reading 
Browning  together  before 
breakfast.  It  is  a  sublime 
spectacle.  Talking  of  sublime 
spectacles,  we  are  all  going  to 
Laxley  Races  on  Tuesday,  and 
I  can  give  you  an  absolutely 
dead  snip  for  the  Cup." 

The  next  ten  minutes  were  de- 
voted to  a  conversation  which, 
both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  subject-matter  and  expres- 
sion, must  have  undone  the 
regenerative  work  of  several 
weeks.  Fortunately  Miss  Bev- 
erley was  adorning  herself  for 
dinner  at  the  time — the  most 
austere  feminine  intellect  goes 
into  mufti,  so  to  speak,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  seven  and 
eight  P.M.  —  and  we  made 
our  provisional  selections  for 
Tuesday's  programme  undis- 
turbed. 

The  student  of  Browning 
finished  scribbling  down  the 
names  of  horses  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope. 

"  That  is  all  right,"  he  said. 
"Plumstone  for  the  Shotley 
Stakes,  Little  Emily  for  the 
Maiden  Plate,  and  Gigadibs  or 
Jedfoot  for  the  big  race.  The 
others  can  keep.  Shall  we  go 
up  and  dress  for  dinner  ?  " 

I  agreed,  and  we  knocked  out 
our  pipes. 

"  What  do  you  think,  by  the 
way,"  inquired  The  Freak 
casually,  "of  little  Connie 
Darner?" 

I  told  him. 

We  were  late  for  dinner. 
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A  shy  but  observant  male, 
set  down  in  an  English  country 
house,  soon  realises,  especially 
when  he  has  been  compelled  for 
a  period  of  years  to  rely  for 
amusement  almost  entirely 
upon  his  own  society,  the  truth 
of  the  saying  that  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  Man — with 
which  is  incorporated  Woman. 

At  The  Towers  I  became  an 
interested  and  uneasy  spec- 
tator of  the  continued  refor- 
mation of  my  friend  Dicky 
Mainwaring.  During  the 
same  period  I  had  constant 
opportunities  of  comparing  the 
characters  and  dispositions  of 
his  first  and  (presumably) 
second  choices,  Mesdames 
Beverley  and  Darner,  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  of  his  sister 
Sylvia. 

Further  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Beverley  confirmed  my 
first  impression  of  her.  She 
struck  me  more  and  more 
as  exactly  the  kind  of  girl 
whom  a  careful  mother  would 
select  as  an  helpmeet  for  a 
somewhat  erratic  son.  She 
was  cool,  aloof,  capable,  and 
decided,  with  very  distinct 
ideas  upon  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal dignity  and  good  form. 
She  had  already  cured  her 
fiancd  of  many  regrettable 
habits.  Dicky,  I  found,  no 
longer  greeted  under  -  house- 
maids upon  the  stairs  with 
"  Hallo,  Annie  !  How  is  your 
bad  knee  getting  on?"  In- 
stead, he  hurried  past  the 
expectant  damsel  with  averted 
eyes.  He  no  longer  slipped 
warm  shillings  into  the  hands 


of  beggar-women  who  assailed 

oo 

him  with  tales  of  woe  in  the 
back-drive :  instead,  he  apolo- 
getically handed  them  tickets 
of  introduction  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  with  a 
packet  of  which  Miss  Beverley 
had  relentlessly  provided  him. 
He  kept  accounts.  He  an- 
swered letters  by  return  of 
post.  He  perused  closely 
printed  volumes,  and  became 
enrolled  in  intellectual  societies 
with  mysterious  aims  and  titles 
difficult  to  remember. 

"Tiny,  my  bonny  boy,"  he 
inquired  of  me  one  morning 
after  breakfast,  "  do  you  happen 
to  have  any  sort  of  notion  what 
Eugenics  is — or  are  ?  " 

"  I  believe,"  I  replied  hazily, 
"  that  it  is  some  sort  of  scheme 
for  improving  the  physique  of 
the  race." 

Dicky  nodded  appreciatively. 

"I  see,"  he  said.  "One  of 
old  Sandow's  schemes.  His 
name  is  Eugen.  That  is  better 
than  I  thought.  I  was  afraid 
it  was  going  to  be  another  kind 
of  political  economy.  Hilda 
wants  me  to  become  a  local 
vice-president  of  the  Eugenic 
Society ;  and  as  it  seems  to  be 
a  less  pois — complicated  busi- 
ness than  most  of  her  enter- 
prises, I  think  I  will  plank 
down  five  bob  and  win  a  good 
mark." 

And  off  he  went,  money  in 
hand,  to  gain  an  indulgent 
smile  from  his  Minerva. 

Of  Sylvia  Mainwaring  I  need 
only  say  at  present  that  she 
was  a  pale  shade  of  Miss 
Beverley. 
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Miss  Constance  Darner  was 
the  exact  opposite  of  Miss 
Beverley,  physically,  mentally, 
and  spiritually.  Miss  Beverley 
was  tall,  dark,  and  stately ; 
Miss  Darner  small,  fair,  and 
vivacious.  Miss  Beverley  was 
patronising  and  gracious  in  her 
manner  ;  Miss  Darner's  prevail- 
ing note  was  unaffected  bon- 
homie. But  where  Miss  Beverley 
slew  her  thousands  Miss  Darner 
slew  her  tens  of  thousands ;  for 
she  possessed  what  the  other 
did  not,  that  supreme  gift  of 
the  gods — charm,  magnetism, 
personality  —  whatever  you 
like  to  call  it.  In  all  my  life 
I  have  never  known  a  human 
being  who  attracted  her  fellow- 
creatures  with  so  little  effort 
and  so  little  intention,  and  who 
inspired  love  and  affection  so 
readily  and  lastingly  as  Con- 
stance Darner.  She  never 
angled  for  admiration ;  she 
bestowed  no  favours ;  she  re- 
sponded to  no  advances ;  but 
she  drew  all  the  world  after 
her  like  Orpheus  with  his  lute. 

That  is  all  I  need  say  about 
Miss  Darner.  This  narrative 
concerns  itself  with  the  career 
of  my  good  friend  The  Freak, 
Dicky  Main  waring;  and  the 
persevering  reader  will  ulti- 
mately discover  (if  he  has  not 
already  guessed)  that  Fate  had 
arranged  The  Freak's  future  on 
a  basis  which  did  not  include 
the  lady  whom  I  have  just 
described. 

With  masculine  admiration 
Miss  Darner  did  not  concern 
herself  overmuch.  We  all  think 
lightly  of  what  can  be  had  in 
abundance.  Not  that  she  did 
not  take  a  most  healthy  inter- 
est in  noting  what  mankind 


thought  of  her ;  but  her  in- 
terest would  undoubtedly  have 
been  heightened  if  she  could 
have  felt  less  certain  what  the 
verdict  was  going  to  be.  I 
honestly  believe  she  would  have 
been  thrilled  and  gratified  if 
some  one  had  passed  an  un- 
favourable opinion  upon  her. 
But  no  one  ever  did. 

She  had  no  sisters  of  her 
own,  so  large  families  of  girls 
were  an  abiding  joy  to  her. 
These  received  her  with  rap- 
ture— especially  the  shy  and 
gawky  members  thereof — and 
made  much  of  her,  sunning 
themselves  in  the  unaffected 
kindliness  of  her  nature  and 
gloating  over  her  clothes  for 
as  long  as  they  could  keep  her. 
She  was  greatly  in  request, 
too,  among  small  boys,  for  pur- 
poses of  football  and  the  like  ; 
but  her  chief  passion  in  life,  as  I 
discovered  one  afternoon  when 
Dicky  and  I  surprised  her  at 
tea  with  the  coachman's  family, 
was  a  fat,  good-tempered,  ac- 
commodating, responsive  baby. 

As  for  her  character  in 
general,  I  think  its  outstand- 
ing feature  was  a  sort  of 
fearless  friendliness.  (Miss 
Beverley  may  have  been  fear- 
less, but  she  certainly  was  not 
friendly.)  Constance  Darner's 
was  the  absolute  fearlessness 
of  a  child  who  has  never  yet 
encountered  anything  to  be 
afraid  of.  It  is  given  to  few 
of  us  to  walk  through  life 
without  coming  face  to  face 
at  times  with  some  of  its  ugli- 
ness. Apparently  this  had 
never  happened  to  Miss  Darner. 
I  say  "apparently,"  but  such 
a  wise  and  discerning  young 
person  as  I  ultimately  found 
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her  to  be  could  never  really 
have  been  blind  or  indifferent 
to  the  sadder  facts  of  this  world 
of  ours.  Consequently  I  often 
found  myself  inquiring  why 
her  attitude  towards  her  fellow- 
creatures  as  a  whole  was  so 
entirely  fearless  and  trustful, 
when  she  must  have  known 
that  so  many  of  them  were  to 
be  feared  and  so  few  to  be 
trusted.  I  fancy  the  reason 
must  have  been  that  she  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  compelling 
every  one  —  man,  woman, 
child,  horse,  and  dog — to  turn 
only  their  best  side  towards 
her.  Rough  folk  answered  her 
gently,  silent  folk  became 
chatty,  surly  folk  smiled,  fret- 
ful folk  cheered  up,  awkward 


folk  felt  at  home  in  her  pres- 
ence ;  children  summed  up  the 
general  attitude  by  clinging  to 
her  skirts  and  begging  her  to 
play  with  them.  It  was  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  one 
being  rude  to  her,  and  certainly 
I  never  knew  any  one  who  was 
— not  even  Miss  Beverley. 

But  she  never  abused  her 
power.  She  never  domineered, 
never  put  on  airs,  never  ordered 
us  about,  never  revealed  her 
consciousness  that  we  were  all 
her  servants.  That  is  true 
greatness. 

As  you  very  properly  observe, 
this  is  a  book  about  Dicky 
Mainwaring.  Revenons  a  nos 
moutons. 


CHAPTER  SIX. — FORBIDDEN   FRUIT — A  DIGRESSION. 


Lady  Adela  stood  in  the  hall, 
engaged  in  her  favourite  pur- 
suit of  guest-dragooning. 

"  Mr  Mainwaring  is  not  com- 
ing," she  announced.  ''Dick, 
Hilda,  Constance,  Sylvia,  and 
Mr  Crick  will  go  in  the  motor. 
Mr  Carmyle,  will  you  give  me 
your  company  in  the  victoria  ?  " 

I  smiled  wanly  and  thanked 
her.  Perhaps  the  punishment 
fitted  the  crime,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  a  heavy  one. 
Still,  one  should  not  seek  out 
forbidden  fruit,  or  tamper  with 
First  Reserves. 

Briefly,  the  facts  of  the  case 
were  these. 

After  breakfast  on  the  day 
of  Laxley  Races  —  a  blazing 
August  morning  —  Miss  Con- 
stance Darner  invited  me  to 
aeoompany  her  to  the  orchard 
to  pick  green  apples. 


"  I  have  a  clean  white  frock 
on,"  she  explained,  "  or  I  would 
not  trouble  you." 

I  assured  her  that  it  was  no 
trouble. 

We  duly  reached  the  orchard, 
where  Miss  Darner  ate  three 
green  apples  and  presented  me 
with  a  fourth,  which,  fearing  a 
fifth,  I  consumed  as  slowly  as 
possible,  hoping  for  the  sake 
of  our  first  parents  that  Eve's 
historic  indiscretion  took  place 
in  late  September  and  not 
early  August. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  red- 
brick wall  with  a  south  aspect, 
upon  which  the  noonday  sun 
beat  warmly.  High  up  upon 
its  face  grew  plums,  fat,  ripe, 
and  yellow. 

Miss  Darner  threw  away  the 
oore  of  an  apple  and  turned 
to  me. 
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"  I  should  like  a  plum,"  she 
said,  with  a  seraphio  smile. 

The  wall  was  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  the  plums  grew  near 
the  top. 

"I  will  find  a  ladder,"  I  re- 
plied obediently. 

"  That  would  be  bothering 
you  too  much,"  said  the  con- 
siderate Miss  Darner.  "Can't 
you  put  your  foot  in  that  root 
and  pull  yourself  up  by  the 
branches  ?  " 

The  branches,  be  it  said,  were 
gnarled  and  fragile,  and  lay  flat 
against  the  wall. 

"I  think  the  ladder  would 
be  better,"  I  repeated.  "My 
weight  might  pull  the  whole 
thing  away  from  the  wall,  and 
then  we  should  have  a  few 
observations  from  Lady  Adela." 

"  You  are  right ;  that  would 
never  do,"  replied  my  right- 
minded  companion  gravely. 
"But  I  don't  know  where  they 
keep  the  ladder,  and  in  any 
case  it  would  probably  be  locked 
up.  What  a  pity  I  have  this 
white  skirt  on  !  " 

She  turned  away.  A  low 
tremulous  sigh  escaped  her. 

Next  moment,  feeling  utterly 
and  despicably  weak-minded, 
I  found  myself  ascending  the 
wall,  much  as  a  blue  -  bottle 
ascends  a  window-pane.  Miss 
Darner  stood  below  with  clasped 
hands. 

"Do  be  careful,  Mr  Car- 
myle,"  she  besought  me.  "  You 
might  hurt  yourself  very  seri- 
ously if  you  fell.  I  will  have 
that  big  one,  please,  just  above 
your  head." 

I  secured  the  object  indi- 
cated and  threw  it  down  to 
her.  She  caught  it  "deftly. 

"There   is   another    one   on 


your  left,"  continued  Eve. 
"  Can  you  reach  it  ?  " 

I  could,  and  did. 

"  I  will  keep  this  one  for  you, 
Mr  Carmyle,"  said  my  thought- 
ful companion  as  she  caught 
it.  "I  think  I  will  have  one 
more.  There  is  a  perfectly 
lovely  one  there,  out  to  your 
right.  You  can  just  get  it  if 
you  stretch.  Throw  it  down." 

The  plum  in  question  was  a 
monster,  and  looked  ripe  to  the 
moment.  I  straddled  myself 
athwart  the  plum-tree,  much 
in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who 
is  about  to  receive  five  hundred 
lashes,  and  reached  far  out  to 
the  right. 

"Another  two  inches  will  do 
it,"  called  out  Miss  Damer  en- 
couragingly. 

She  was  right.  I  strained 
two  inches  further,  and  my 
fingers  closed  upon  the  fruit. 
Simultaneously  the  greater 
part  of  the  plum-tree  aban- 
doned its  adherence  to  the  wall, 
and  in  due  course — about  four- 
fifths  of  a  second,  I  should  say — 
I  found  myself  lying  on  my 
back  in  a  gooseberry  -  bush, 
clasping  to  my  bosom  the 
greater  part  of  a  valuable 
fruit  -  tree,  dimly  conscious, 
from  glimpses  through  the  in- 
terstices of  my  leafy  bower,  of 
the  presence  of  a  towering  and 
majestic  figure  upon  the  gravel 
walk  beside  Miss  Damer. 

It  was  Lady  Adela  Main- 
waring,  my  hostess,  armed  cap- 
ti,-pie,  in  gauntlets,  green  baize 
apron,  and  garden  hat,  for  a 
murderous  morning  among  the 
slugs. 

I  struggled  to  a  sitting 
position,  slightly  dazed  and 
not  a  little  apprehensive  lest 
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I  should  be  mistaken  for  a 
slug.  ^ 

Neither  Miss  Darner  nor  my 
hostess  uttered  a  word,  Lady 
Adela  because  her  high  breed- 
ing and  immense  self-control 
restrained  her;  Miss  Darner, 
I  shrewdly  suspect,  because 
she  was  engaged  in  bolting  the 
last  evidence  of  her  complicity. 
But  both  ladies  were  regarding 
me  with  an  expression  of  pained 
reproach. 

I  shook  myself  free  from 
my  arboreal  surroundings,  and 
smiled  weakly. 

"  Have  you  hurt  yourself, 
Mr  Carmyle  ?  "  inquired  Lady 
Adela. 

"No,  thank  you,"  I  replied, 
wondering  if  I  would  have  re- 
ceived a  lighter  sentence  if  I 
had  said  yes. 

"  If  you  should  desire  to  eat 
fruit  at  any  time,"  continued 
Lady  Adela  in  a  gentle  voice, 
much  as  one  might  address  an 
imbecile  subject  to  sudden 
attacks  of  eccentric  mania, 
"  one  of  the  gardeners  will 
always  be  glad  to  get  it  for 
you.  You  had  better  go  in 
now  and  dress,  as  we  start  for 
the  races  in  half  -  an  -  hour. 
Constance,  dearest,  run  and 
find  :Puttick,  and  ask  him  if 
anything  can  be  done  for  this 
tree." 

Miss  Darner  tripped  obedi- 
ently away  in  search  of  the 
head-gardener,  and  Lady  Adela 
led  me  kindly  but  firmly  past 
the  gooseberry -bushes  and  other 
sources  of  temptation  to  the 
house. 

I  did  not  see  Miss  Darner 
again  until  I  met  her  with  the 
others  in  the  hall  half-an-hour 
later. 


She  projected  a  sad  smile 
upon  me  through  her  motor- 
veil,  and  shook  her  head. 

"I  hope  you  didn't  hurt 
yourself,"  she  said  softly. 

"I  hope  the  last  plum-stone 
didn't  choke  you ! "  I  replied 
sternly. 

At  this  moment  Lady  Adela 
joined  the  party,  and  pro- 
nounced sentence  as  recorded 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  other  five  accordingly 
descended  the  steps  and  began 
to  pack  themselves  into  the 
motor. 

"  May  I  drive,  Dicky  ?  "  in- 
quired Miss  Darner. 

No  one  ever  thought  of  re- 
fusing Miss  Darner  anything. 
Her  request  was  evidently  the 
merest  matter  of  form,  for  she 
was  at  the  wheel  almost  as 
soon  as  she  made  it.  Even 
Lady  Adela  merely  smiled  in- 
dulgently. 

"  Constance,  dear  child  !  " 
she  murmured. 

Dicky  carefully  packed  his 
fiance'e  into  the  back  seat,  where 
his  sister  had  already  taken 
her  place. 

"You  had  better  sit  between 
us,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Beverley. 

"  I  am  going  to  sit  in  front," 
said  Dicky,  "in  case  Connie 
does  anything  specially  crack- 
brained  with  the  car.  Crick, 
old  friend,  just  separate  these 
two  fair  ladies,  will  you  ?  " 

Mr  Crick  obeyed  with  alac- 
rity. The  Freak,  heedless  of 
a  tiny  cloud  upon  Miss  Bev- 
erley's  usually  serene  brow, 
stepped  up  beside  Miss  Darner. 
That  lady  released  her  clutch- 
pedal,  and  the  car,  spurting 
up  gravel  with  its  back-wheels, 
shot  convulsively  forward  and 
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then   began    to   crawl  heavily 
on  its  way. 

"  We'll  put  something  on  for 
you  if  you  aren't  in  time  for 
the  first  race,  Bill,"  called  The 


I  inflated  my  lungs,  and 
replied  fortissimo — 

"  Plumstone ! " 

Miss  Darner's  small  foot 
came  heavily  down  upon  the 


Freak  to  me.     "What  do  you     accelerator,  and  the  car  whizzed 


want  to  back?  " 


down  the  drive. 


CHAPTER   SEVEN. — UNEARNED   INCREMENT. 


Lady  Adela  and  I  studiously 
avoided  all  reference  to  gar- 
dening or  diet  upon  our  six- 
mile  drive  to  Laxley,  and 
reached  the  course  in  a  con- 
dition of  comparative  amica- 
bility. 

We  arrived  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  roar  that  greeted  the 
result  of  the  first  race. 

"I  wonder  what  has  won," 
I  said,  as  the  victoria  bumped 
over  the  grass. 

"I  have  never  been  greatly 
interested  in  racing,"  said  Lady 
Adela  majestically.  "My  father 
was  devoted  to  it,  and  so  is  my 
brother  Rumborough.  But  I 
never  know  one  horse  from 
another.  For  instance,  I  have 
not  the  faintest  notion  which 
of  the  two  animals  now  draw- 
ing us  is  Romulus  and  which 
is  Remus,  although  Dick  says 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
them.  But  then  Dick  has  a 
name  for  every  animal  in  the 
estate.  Ah  !  there  is  the  motor 
against  the  railings.  That  is 
rather  a  relief.  Dear  Con- 
stance is  an  excellent  driver, 
Dick  says,  but  she  is  inclined 
to  be  venturesome." 

"Miss  Darner  appears  to  be 
a  lady  of  exceptional  talents," 
I  observed. 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  "  agreed  Lady 
Adela,  with,  for  her,  quite  re- 


markable enthusiasm.  "It  is 
a  pity  she  has  no  money." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the 
last  remark  was  intended  as  a 
lamentation  or  an  intimation. 
But  I  understood  now  why 
Miss  Darner  was  only  First 
Reserve. 

I  changed  the  subject. 

"I  suppose  you  do  not  bet, 
Lady  Adela?" 

"I  make  it  a  rule,"  replied 
my  hostess  precisely,  "to  put 
half-a-sovereign  on  any  horse 
whose  owner  we  happen  to 
know.  One  should  always 
support  one's  friends,  should 
not  one?" 

I  was  still  pondering  in  my 
heart  Lady  Adela's  system  of 
turf  speculation,  wondering 
whether  if  every  animal  in  the 
race  had  belonged  to  a  friend 
she  would  have  backed  it,  and 
in  any  case  what  benefit  or 
otherwise  (beyond  shortening 
the  price)  one  confers  upon  an 
owner  by  backing  his  horses 
at  all,  when  the  victoria,  roll- 
ing heavily,  came  to  anchor 
astern  of  the  motor,  and  Hilda 
Beverley,  Sylvia,  and  Crick, 
who  had  been  standing  upon 
the  seats  to  view  the  race, 
turned  to  greet  us. 

"I  had  no  idea  racing  was 
so  exciting,  dear  Lady  Adela," 
exclaimed  Miss  Beverley.  "I 
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came  armed  with  a  copy  of 
The  Nation,  prepared  to  spend 
the  afternoon  in  the  back 
seat  of  the  car,  and  here  I  am 
quite  thrilled." 

"I  am  so  glad,  dear  Hilda," 
said  Lady  Adela  graciously. 
"Dick  would  have  been  dis- 
appointed if  you  had  not  en- 
joyed yourself.  Where  is  that 
boy,  by  the  way  ?  " 

"He  and  Connie  have  gone 
to  collect  Mr  Carmyle's  win- 
nings," said  Sylvia. 

"Has  — ha!  h'm!  — Plum- 
stone  won,  then  ?  "  I  inquired, 
timorously  avoiding  Lady 
Adela's  eye. 

"  Yes,  worse  luck !  "  replied 
Mr  Crick  lugubriously.  "We 
were  all  on  Mercutio.  But 
Miss  Darner  stuck  to  it  that 
Plumstone  was  the  right  horse, 
and  made  Dicky  put  on  five 
shillings  for  her  and  five  for 
you.  They  got  three  to  one, 
I  believe." 

At  this  moment  Dicky  and 
Miss  Darner  returned  from  the 
ring,  and  I  was  duly  presented 
with  six  half-crowns. 

"Three-quarters  of  an  hour 
till  the  next  race,"  an- 
nounced Dicky.  "  Better  have 
lunch." 

By  this  time  the  whole  party 
had  become  infected  with  that 
fierce  spirit  of  cupidity  which 
assails  respectable  Britons 
when  they  find  themselves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  sin- 
gularly uncorrupt  animal,  the 
horse,  and  the  succeeding  half- 
hour  was  devoted  by  seven 
well-born  and  well-to-do  per- 
sons to  an  elaborate  consider- 
ation of  the  best  means  of 
depriving  a  hard-working  and 
mainly  deserving  section  of  the 


community  of  as  large  a  sum 
of  money  as  possible. 

Our  symposium  resulted  in 
a  far  from  unanimous  decision. 
Lady  Adela,  having  studied 
the  list  of  owners'  names  upon 
the  card,  handed  me  a  sov- 
ereign and  instructed  me  to 
seek  out  a  bookmaker  who 
should  be  both  cheap  and 
respectable,  and  back  the  Earl 
of  Moddlewick's  Extinguisher 
and  Mr  Hector  M'Corquodale's 
Inverary.  Mr  Crick,  the  ex- 
pert of  the  party,  let  fall  dark 
hints  on  the  subject  of  a  quad- 
ruped named  The  Chicken. 
Dicky  and  I  decided  to  wait 
until  the  numbers  went  up. 

"Dick,  you  must  positively 
back  a  horse  for  me  this  time," 
announced  Miss  Beverley. 

"  You  are  getting  on,  Hilda," 
replied  The  Freak,  obviously 
pleased  to  find  his  beloved 
in  sympathy  with  his  simple 
pleasures. 

Miss  Beverley  handed  him 
five  shillings. 

"And  if  the  horse  doesn't 
win  I  shall  never  speak  to  you 
again,"  she  concluded ;  and 
from  the  tone  of  her  voice  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  she 
meant  what  she  said. 

"  What  is  your  selection  this 
time,  Connie?"  asked  Sylvia. 

Miss  Darner  produced  a 
dirty  pink  envelope  and  began 
to  open  it. 

Dicky  laughed. 

"Connie  has  been  patron- 
ising a  tipster,"  he  said. 

"  I  got  this,"  explained  Miss 
Darner,  "from  a  man  on  the 
course.  His  name  was  Lively. 
He  was  trying  to  earn  an  honest 
living,  he  said,  by  supplying 
reliable  stable  information  to 
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sportsmen ;  but  he  didn't  seem 
to  be  getting  on  very  well,  poor 
thing  !  People  were  standing 
all  round  him  in  a  ring,  laugh- 
ing, and  nobody  would  buy  any 
of  his  envelopes,  although  he 
had  given  lots  of  them  the 
winner  of  the  first  race  for 
nothing.  Just  then  he  caught 
sight  of  Dicky  and  me  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 
He  pushed  his  way  towards  us, 
and  said  that  if  I  bought  one  of 
his  tips  he  knew  it  would  bring 
him  luck.  He  said,"  Miss 
Darner  added  with  a  smile  of 
genuine  gratification,  "that  I 
was  a  beautiful  young  lady. 
So  I  bought  one  of  his  en- 
velopes, and  after  that  a  lot  of 
other  people  did  too." 

Dicky  grinned. 

"Yes.  That  was  the  point 
at  which  we  ought  to  have 
passed  along  quietly,"  he  said. 

"Didn't  you?  "I  asked. 

"  Bless  you,  no  !  Connie 
hadn't  nearly  finished.  She 
and  her  friend  were  as  thick  as 
thieves  by  this  time.  The  con- 
versation was  just  beginning 
to  interest  them." 

"  What  did  you  find  to  talk 
about,  Miss  Darner?"  asked 
Hilda  Beverley  curiously. 

"I  couldn't  help  wondering," 
Connie  continued,  "  whether  he 
had  a  wife  and  children  to 
support  j  so  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  married.  He  said  he  was 
afraid  he  was,  but  if  ever  he 
became  a  widower  he  would 
let  me  know.  We  left  after 
that." 

"  Constance,  dear  child  !  " 
began  Lady  Adela,  amid  un- 
seemly laughter. 

"It  was  all  right,  Lady 
Adela,"  Miss  Darner  assured 


her.  "  They  were  quite  a  nice 
crowd,  and  I  had  Dicky  with 
me." 

"  You  are  a  great  deal  better 
able  to  take  care  of  yourself 
than  I  am,  old  lady,"  said  The 
Freak  admiringly. 

I  saw  Miss  Beverley's  fine 
eyes  rest  disapprovingly  for  a 
moment  upon  her  philogynistic 
swain.  Then  some  one  asked — 

"  What  is  your  tip,  Connie  ?  " 

Miss  Darner  scanned  her 
paper. 

"It's  not  very  well  written," 
she  said.  "Perry —  Perry — 
something." 

"Periander?"  I  suggested. 
"He  is  on  the  card." 

"  Yes — Periander.  I  shall 
back  him." 

"Rank  outsider,"  said  Mr 
Crick's  warning  voice. 

"I  shall  back  him  all  the 
same,"  persisted  Miss  Darner 
with  a  little  nod  of  finality. 
"  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  Lively's 
luck  if  I  didn't.  Mr  Carmyle, 
will  you  come  and  find  a  book- 
maker with  me?  " 

We  departed  together,  and 
pushed  our  way  through  the 
crowd  to  the  ring.  On  our 
journey  we  passed  Miss 
Darner's  protfy^,  still  dispens- 
ing reliable  information  in  a 
costume  composed  of  check 
trousers,  an  officer's  scarlet 
mess  -  jacket,  stained  and 
bleached  almost  beyond  re- 
cognition by  the  accidents  of 
many  racecourses,  and  a  large 
bowler  hat  adorned  with  a 
peacock's  feather.  A  broken 
nose  made  him  conveniently 
recognisable  by  those  (if  such 
there  were)  who  might  desire 
to  consult  him  a  second  time. 
Miss  Darner,  for  whom  cast- 
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a  ways  and  lame  dogs  in  general 
seemed  to  have  a  peculiar 
fascination,  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  linger  again ;  but  a 
timely  reminder  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  our  money  on  at 
onoe  took  us  past  the  danger- 
point  and  saved  me  from 
participating  in  a  public 
appearance. 

Presently  we  found  ourselves 
amid  the  bookmaking  fratern- 
ity. The  numbers  of  the 
runners  had  gone  up,  and  lungs 
of  brass  were  proclaiming  the 
odds  in  fierce  competition. 

"What  does  'six  to  four  the 
field  '  mean  ?  "  inquired  Miss 
Darner.  "I  always  forget." 

I  turned  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, but  found  that  it  had  not 
been  addressed  to  me.  My 
companion  was  now  engaged 
in  animated  conversation  with 
a  total  stranger,  and  for  the 
next  five  minutes  I  stood  re- 
spectfully aloof  while  the  pair 
discussed  seriatim  the  pros- 
pects of  each  horse  upon  the 
card. 

"He  says  Periander  is  an 
outsider,"  Miss  Darner  informed 
me,  as  the  man  moved  away, 
awkwardly  raising  his  hat. 
"But  I  think  I  must  back 
him.  Cornucopia  is  a  certainty 
for  this  race,  he  told  me."  ("A 
pinch"  was  what  the  gentle- 
man had  said :  I  overheard 
him.)  "  You  had  better  put 
something  on  him." 

I  meekly  assented,  and  after 
Miss  Darner  had  found  her 
bookmaker  we  adventured  ten 
shillings  upon  Periander  and 
Cornucopia  respectively.  Pub- 
lic estimation  of  the  former 
animal's  form  was  such  as  to 
secure  odds  of  ten  to  one  for 


Miss  Darner.  I  was  informed 
that  the  two  steeds  owned  by 
the  Earl  of  Moddlewick  and 
Mr  Hector  M'Corquodale  were 
not  running,  so  a  Diogenean 
search  for  Lady  Adela's  cheap 
and  respectable  bookmaker  was 
not  required  of  me. 

Suddenly  a  bell  rang. 

"  They're  off !  "  exclaimed 
Miss  Darner.  "  We  can't  cross 
the  course  now.  Come  on  to 
this  stand." 

We  raced  up  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  presently  found  our- 
selves on  a  long  balcony  in  a 
position  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  entire  course. 

"Your  jockey,"  announced 
Miss  Darner  to  me,  "is  pale 
blue  with  chocolate  sleeves 
and  cap.  Mine  is  red,  with 
white  hoops.  Can  you  see 
them  anywhere  ?  " 

"I  can  see  mine,"  I  said. 
"He  is  having  a  chat  with 
the  starter  at  present,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  tear 
himself  away  presently." 

"But  the  others  are  halfway 
home !  "  cried  Miss  Darner  in 
dismay. 

"So  I  perceive." 

"  You  poor  man  ! " 

"  Never  mind  !  "  I  replied 
quite  cheerfully.  There  is 
something  very  comforting 
about  being  called  a  poor  man 
by  some  people.  "Where  is 
your  friend?" 

"There,  in  that  bunch  of 
four.  He  is  going  well,  isn't 
he?  That's  the  favourite, 
Mustard  Seed,  lying  back." 

"  I  expect  his  jockey  will  let 
him  out  after  he  gets  into  the 
straight,"  I  said. 

"If  he  isn't  very  careful," 
observed  Miss  Darner  with 
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perfect  truth,  "  he  will  get  shut 
out  altogether." 

The  horses  swept  round  the 
last  corner  and  headed  up  the 
final  stretch  in  a  thundering 
bunch.  Suddenly  Miss  Darner 
turned  to  me. 

"This  is  fearfully  dull  for 
you,"  she  said. 

"Not  at  all,"  I  assured  her. 
"My  horse  has  just  started." 

"  Come  in  with  me  on  Peri- 
ander,"  pleaded  my  companion. 
"  You  can  only  lose  five 
shillings." 

I  closed  with  her  offer  by  a 
nod.  Some  partnerships  can 
be  accepted  without  negotia- 
tion or  guarantee. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  gave  a 
roar.  The  favourite  had  bored 
his  way  through  the  ruck  at 
last.  He  shot  ahead.  The 
noise  became  deafening. 

"There  goes  our  half-sov- 
ereign !  "  shrieked  Miss  Darner 
despairingly  in  my  ear. 

"  Wait  a  minute ! "  I  bellowed. 
"Periander  isn't  done  for 
yet." 

There  came  a  yet  mightier 
roar  from  the  crowd,  and  as 
we  leaned  precariously  over 
the  balustrade  and  craned  our 
necks  up  the  course,  we  per- 
ceived that  a  horse  whose 
jockey  wore  red  and  white 
hoops  was  matching  the  fav- 
ourite stride  for  stride. 

"  Periander  !  Periander  !  " 
yelled  those  who  stood  to 
win  at  ten  to  one  against. 

"  Mustard  Seed  !  "  howled 
those  who  stood  to  lose  at  six 
to  four  on. 

But  they  howled  in  vain. 
The  flail-like  whips  descended 
for  the  last  time ;  there  was  a 
flash  of  red  and  white  j  and 


Periander  was  first  past  the 
post  by  a  length. 

We  descended  into  the  ring 
and  sought  out  our  bookmaker. 
There  was  no  crowd  round 
him  :  backers  of  Periander  had 
not  been  numerous ;  and  it  was 
with  a  friendly  and  indulgent 
smile  that  he  handed  Miss 
Darner  her  half-sovereign  and 
a  five-pound  note. 

"  Can  you  give  me  two- 
pounds-ten  for  this  ? "  she 
asked,  handing  me  the  note. 

It  was  useless  to  protest,  so  I 
humbly  pocketed  my  unearned 
increment,  and  we  left  the  ring 
in  search  of  the  rest  of  our 
party. 

"  I  have  never  won  gold 
before,"  announced  the  small 
capitalist  beside  me,  slipping 
the  coins  into  her  chain-purse 
— "  let  alone  paper."  Her 
smiling  face  was  flushed  with 
triumph. 

"I  think  I  know  who  will 
rejoice  at  your  victory  to- 
morrow," I  said,  "and  partici- 
pate in  the  fruits  thereof." 

"Who?" 

"The  coachman's  children, 
the  gardener's  children,  the 
lodge-keeper's  children " 

But  Miss  Darner  was  not 
listening. 

"  Poor  Lively  ! "  she  said  sud- 
denly. "  He  gave  me  that  tip  ; 
and  yet  he  couldn't  afford  to 
back  the  horse  himself." 

"  Tipsters  do  not  as  a  rule 
follow  their  own  selections," 
I  said.  "I  doa't  suppose,  either, 
that  Periander's  was  the  only 
name  contained  in  those  pink 
envelopes  of  his.  You  really 
ought  not " 

"  Why,  there  he  is !  "  ex- 
claimed Miss  Darner,  upon 
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whom,  I  fear,  my  little  hom- 
ily had  been  entirely  thrown 
away. 

We  had  made  a  detour  to 
avoid  the  crowd  on  our  way 
back  to  the  carriage,  and  were 
now  crossing  an  unfrequented 
part  of  the  course.  My  com- 
panion pointed,  and  following 
the  direction  of  her  hand  I 
beheld,  projecting  above  a 
green  hillock  twenty  yards 
away,  a  battered  bowler  hat, 
surmounted  by  a  peacock's 
feather. 

"  Come  this  way,"  com- 
manded Miss  Darner. 

I  followed  her  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  hillock.  There 
lay  the  retailer  of  stable  secrets, 
resting  from  his  labours  before 
the  next  race.  Apparently 
business  was  not  prospering. 
His  dirty,  villainous  face  looked 
unutterably  pinched  and  woe- 
begone. His  eyes  were  closed. 
Obviously  he  had  not  lunched. 
His  broken  nose  appeared  more 
concave  than  ever. 

At  our  approach  he  raised 
his  head  listlessly. 

"Go  on,  and  wait  for  me, 
please,"  said  Miss  Darner  in  a 
low  voice. 

I  obeyed.  One  always 
obeyed  when  Miss  Darner  spoke 
in  that  tone,  and  evidently 
some  particularly  private  busi- 


ness was  in  hand.  Already 
the  child's  impulsive  fingers 
were  fumbling  with  the  catch 
of  her  chain-purse. 

I  took  up  my  stand  a  consider- 
able distance  away.  I  had  no 
fears  of  Lively.  One  does  not 
snatch  at  the  purse  of  an  angel 
from  heaven.  My  only  concern 
was  that  the  angel's  generosity 
might  outrun  her  discretion. 

I  could  hear  her  making  a 
breathless  little  speech,  but 
Lively  said  never  a  word.  I 
was  not  altogether  surprised. 
Probably  he  was  afraid  of 
waking  up. 

Presently  she  came  back  to 
me,  smiling  farewell  at  her  pen- 
sioner over  her  shoulder. 

"  You'll  give  one  of  them  to 
your  wife,  won't  you  ?  "  was  the 
last  thing  I  heard  her  say. 

Then  she  rejoined  me,  and 
we  walked  on. 

"  How  much  money,"  I  in- 
quired severely,  "  will  you  have 
left  out  of  your  winnings,  after 
providing  for  me  and  your 
other  friend  and  the  families  of 
the  coachman  and  the  gardener 
and  the  lodge-keeper  ?  " 

Again  Miss  Darner  was  not 
attending. 

"  Poor  Lively  I  "  she  said 
softly. 

There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes. 


CHAPTER   EIGHT. — A   RELAPSE. 


The  most  unpopular  man  in 
the  group  which  we  now  re- 
joined was  undoubtedly  Mr 
Crick,  a  blind  faith  in  whose 
prescience  had  induced  Miss 
Beverley  and  Sylvia  Mainwar- 
ing  to  adventure  an  aggregate 
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sum  of  ten  shillings  upon 
Mustard  Seed.  Ranking  a 
good  second  in  the  order 
of  odium  came  Dicky,  who 
had  executed  the  commission. 
The  fact  that  he  had  done 
so  under  protest  was  deemed 
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to  have  110  bearing  011  the 
case. 

Miss  Darner  said  nothing 
about  our  little  triumph,  and  I 
was  well  content.  There  is 
something  very  intimate  and 
comfortable  about  a  secret  of 
this  kind. 

The  great  race  of  the  day, 
the  Laxley  Cup,  was  now  im- 
minent, and,  with  the  exception 
of  Lady  Adela,  who  issued  to 
me  from  the  depths  of  the  vic- 
toria a  distinctly  somnolent 
injunction  to  persevere  in  my 
support  of  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Moddlewick  and  Mr 
Hector  M'Corquodale,  we  de- 
parted in  a  body  to  back  our 
respective  fancies. 

"  Miss  Beverley  seems  a  bit 
put  out  about  something,  my 
son  Richard,"  I  observed,  as 
The  Freak  and  I  strolled  along 
in  the  rear  of  the  party. 

Dicky  nodded. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  she  is.  She 
is  a  dear,  but  she  hates  losing 
money  worse  than  an  eye- 
tooth.  I  must  find  a  winner 
for  her  this  time,  or  I  shall 
have  to  listen  to  a  song  and 
chorus.  You  noticed  it  too, 
then  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  it  was  before  she 
lost  money.  Do  you  think  she 
disapproves  of " 

"  Of  the  way  I  trot  around 
after  Connie — eh?  No,  to  do 
her  justice,  I  don't  think  she 
minds  that  a  bit.  She  knows 
that  Connie  and  I  have  been 
pals  ever  since  we  were  quite 
small  nippers.  Besides,"  con- 
cluded my  friend  with  an 
entirely  gratuitous  chuckle, 
"  everybody  trots  around  after 
Connie,  don't  they  ?  " 

I  admitted  briefly  that  this 
was  so. 


"  No ;  it  is  the  loss  of  cash 
chiefly  that  makes  her  fracti- 
ous," continued  Dicky.  "That, 
and  my  want  of  dignity  and 
repose  on  public  occasions." 

"  What  sort  of  exhibition 
have  you  been  making  of  your- 
self this  time?"  I  inquired 
gruffly.  Dicky's  last  remark 
still  rankled. 

"  Nothing  to  signify.  Hilda 
and  I  were  taking  a  stroll  on 
the  course  together,  before  you 
arrived,  and  I  stopped  to  have 
a  brief  chat  with  an  aged  Irish 
beggar-woman.  The  old  dame 
had  a  shilling  out  of  me  in  no 
time,  and  we  departed  under 
a  perfect  blizzard  of  benedic- 
tion. Hilda  seemed  rather  miffy 
about  it :  said  I  was  making 
her  and  myself  conspicuous. 
For  the  Lord's  sake  put  me 
on  to  a  winner  for  her,  old 
soul ! " 

"  Ask  Miss  Darner,"  I  said. 
"  She  is  the  member  of  this 
party  who  picks  up  reliable 
information." 

But  Miss  Darner  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

"  She  is  somewhere  in  that 
seething  mob,  backing  horses 
on  her  own  account,"  explained 
Sylvia  later.  "  She  said  she 
wasn't  going  to  bother  any  of 
the  men  this  time.  Do  you 
think  it  is  quite  safe?" 

"Connie  knows  her  way 
about,"  said  Dicky.  "  But  per- 
haps we  had  better  go  and 
have  a  look  for  her.  Do  you 
know  which  bookie  she  has 
been  patronising,  Tiny  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  that  gentleman  by 
the  railings,  with  the  gamboge 
waistcoat,"  I  replied.  "  But 
she  isn't  going  to  him  any 
more.  She  has  taken  money 
off  him  twice,  and  considers  it 
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unfair  to  fleece  him  again.  We 
shall  find  her  looking  for  a  man 
with  a  large  bank-balance  and 
no  children." 

"  How  will  she  be  able  to 
tell  ?  "  inquired  that  simple  soul, 
Mr  Crick. 

"From  what  I  know  of  her," 
I  said,  "she  will  ask  him." 

Loaded  with  in  junctions  and 
commissions  from  the  other  two 
ladies,  Dicky  and  I  pushed  our 
way  once  more  into  the  crowd 
of  speculators.  Finding  that 
the  Earl  of  Moddle  wick's 
Ginger  Jim  figured  upon  the 
programme  and  was  actually 
proposing  to  run,  I  backed  that 
animal  on  Lady  Adela's  behalf, 
blushing  painfully  before  the 
thinly  veiled  amazement  and 
compassion  of  the  bookmaker 
and  his  clerk.  Myself,  I  sup- 
ported the  favourite,  for  reasons 
of  my  own.  Dicky  moved 
feverishly  up  and  down  the 
line,  putting  money  on  horse 
after  horse.  Apparently  Miss 
Beverley  was  to  back  a  winner 
this  time. 

As  I  concluded  my  business 
I  caught  sight  of  Miss  Darner's 
lilac  frock  and  big  black  hat 
in  the  paddock.  She  was  en- 
gaged in  an  ardent  conversa- 
tion with  a  group  of  three — 
two  girls  and  a  man, — and  I 
remember  wondering  whether 
they  were  actual  friends  of  hers 
or  acquaintances  of  the  mo- 
ment, drawn  unwittingly  but 
perfectly  willingly  into  the 
small  syren's  net.  (As  it 
turned  out,  they  were  old 
friends,  but  I  think  I  may  be 
excused  for  not  feeling  certain.) 
I  was  a  little  disappointed  at 
her  preoccupation,  for  I  had 
been  hoping  for  another  deed 
of  partnership. 


But  the  starting  -  bell  had 
rung,  and  people  were  clamber- 
ing on  to  the  stands. 

"  Which  is  my  horse,  Dick  ?  " 
inquired  Hilda  Beverley,  as  we 
took  our  places. 

This  was  an  obvious  poser 
for  my  friend. 

"I'll  tell  you  in  a  minute," 
he  said,  gazing  diligently 
through  his  binoculars.  "  Yes, 
yes  !  "  He  coughed  with  in- 
tense heartiness.  "It  is  doing 
very  well — very  well  indeed  ! " 

"  But  which  one  is  it  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Beverley  impatiently. 

"The  one  in  front,"  replied 
The  Freak  with  perfect  truth. 

The  finish  was  imminent.  A 
hundred  yards  from  the  post 
the  favourite  cracked,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  a  raking 
black  horse  with  a  pink  jockey, 
which  ultimately  won  the  race 
with  a  length  in  hand. 

The  bulk  of  the  crowd  natur- 
ally received  the  defeat  of  the 
favourite  without  enthusiasm, 
but  a  small  section  near  the 
judge's  box  raised  a  loud  and 
continuous  yell  of  jubilation. 
Evidently  some  particular 
stable  had  "  known  some- 
thing "  and  kept  it  dark. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that 
black  animal?"  I  inquired  of 
Dicky. 

"  Malvolio." 

"Did  you  back  him?"  I  in- 
quired loudly. 

"  Rather ! "  yelled  Dicky. 
"Come  with  me  and  help  me 
to  collect  Hilda's  winnings  for 
her.  Back  directly,  dear  ! " 

"  How  many  horses  did  you 
back  in  that  race?  "  I  inquired, 
as  we  elbowed  our  way  to  the 
ring. 

"  Seven,"  said  Dicky.  "  Ex- 
pensive game,  executing  com- 
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missions  for  your  best  girl — 
what?" 

"Let  us  hope  this  little  vic- 
tory will  have  the  desired 
effect,"  I  said  piously. 

"It  will  be  cheap  at  the  price," 
replied  Dicky  with  fervour. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stand 
we  found  Miss  Darner  taking 
leave  of  her  three  friends.  She 
joined  us. 

"  Will  you  chaperon  me  in- 
to the  ring,  please  ?  "  she  asked 
of  me  politely. 

I  stopped  short  and  gazed  at 
her. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me," 
I  said,  "that  you  have  won 
again  ?  " 

Miss  Darner  nodded  brightly. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"  You  backed  Malvolio — that 
outsider?" 

Miss  Darner  smiled  seraphi- 
cally. 

"Yes." 

"  And  where  did  you  get  the 
tip  this  time  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  asked  the  bookmaker," 
replied  Miss  Darner  simply. 
"I  thought  he  would  know." 

"And  he  gave  you  Malvolio  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  had  thought  of 
backing  the  favourite,  but  he 
wouldn't  let  me.  He  said  Mal- 
volio was  '  a  real  snip,'  but  very 
few  people  knew  about  him. 
He  was  a  kind  man.  Come 
and  help  me  to  find  him." 

We  duly  discovered  her  al- 
truistic friend,  who  smiled  at 
me  over  his  client's  head  in  a 
resigned  and  humorous  fashion, 
as  if  to  imply  that  there  are 
occasions  upon  which  Homer 
may  be  excused  from  nodding. 
"  If  this  be  Vanity,"  his  expres- 
sion seemed  to  ask,  "  who  would 
be  wise  ?  "  Who  indeed  ? 

Of    all    Constance    Darner's 


achievements  in  the  matter  of 
unduly  influencing  her  fellow- 
creatures,  I  hold — and  always 
have  held — that  this  was  the 
greatest.  I  have  been  present 
at  many  of  her  triumphs.  I 
have  seen  her  tackle  a  half- 
drunken  ruffian  who  was  ill- 
treating  his  wife,  not  merely 
subjugating  him,  but  sending 
the  pair  away  reconciled  and 
arm-in-arm ;  I  have  seen  her 
compel  crusty  and  avaricious 
old  gentlemen  to  pay  not  only 
largely,  but  cheerfully,  for 
bazaar  goods  for  which  they 
could  have  had  no  possible  use, 
the  very  purchase  of  which 
implicated  them  in  the  further- 
ance of  a  scheme  of  which  they 
heartily  disapproved ;  and  I 
have  seen  her  soothe  a  delirious 
child  into  peaceful  slumber  by 
the  mere  magic  of  her  touch 
and  voice.  But  to  interrupt  a 
hard-working,  unsentimental, 
starting  -  price  bookmaker  at 
the  busiest  moment  of  his  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
from  him  information  as  to 
the  right  horse  to  back,  and 
to  receive  from  him — a  man 
whose  very  living  depends 
upon  your  backing  the  wrong 
one — not  merely  reliable  but 
exclusive  information,  strikes 
me  as  a  record  even  for  Miss 
Constance  Darner. 

Presently  Dicky  rejoined  us. 

"  Collected  your  winnings  ?  " 
I  inquired. 

"  Yes  —  and  handed  them 
over.  There  are  only  two 
runners  in  the  next  race. 
Come  and  have  a  look  at  the 
merry-go-rounds.  I  know  you 
love  them,  Connie." 

Miss  Darner  admitted  the 
correctness  of  this  statement, 
but  declined  to  come. 
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"I  see  Lady  Adela  over 
there,"  she  said  —  "all  alone. 
That's  not  fair.  She  has  a 
new  toque  on,  too,  poor  thing ! 
I  will  go  and  take  her  for  a 
walk  round  the  enclosure. 
You  two  can  come  back  pres- 
ently and  give  us  tea.  If  you 
discover  anything  really  excit- 
ing in  the  way  of  side-shows 
I  will  come  and  see  it  before 
the  last  race." 

She  flitted  away.  Two 
minutes  later  we  saw  her, 
looking  like  a  neat  little  yacht 
going  for  a  walk  with  a  Dread- 
nought, carefully  convoying 
Lady  Adela  across  the  course 
into  the  enclosure. 

"What  about  Miss  Beverley 
and  the  others,  Freak?"  I 
asked,  as  we  turned  away. 

"Oh,  they  are  all  right," 
said  Dicky  shortly.  "Leave 
them  alone  for  a  bit  longer." 

From  which  I  gathered  that 
Miss  Beverley  was  still  suffer- 
ing from  what  is  known  in 
nursery  circles  as  "a  little 
black  dog  on  her  back." 

A  large  section  of  the  crowd 
evidently  shared  our  opinion 
that  the  next  race  would  be  a 
tame  affair,  for  the  merry- 
go  -  rounds  and  other  appur- 
tenances of  the  meeting  were 
enjoying  abundant  patronage 
as  we  approached.  We  passed 
slowly  along  the  fairway, 
where  hoarse  persons  implored 
us,  inter  alia,  to  be  photo- 
graphed, win  cocoanuts,  and 
indulge  in  three  rounds  under 
Queensberry  Rules  with  "  The 
Houndsditch  Terror." 

Dicky,  suddenly  throwing  off 
his  low  spirits,  won  two  cocoa- 
nuts  ;  insisted  upon  being 
photographed  with  me  upon 
the  beach  of  a  papier  •  macks' 


ocean ;  and,  although  he  drew 
the  line  at  The  Houndsditch 
Terror,  submitted  his  palm  to 
an  unclean  and  voluble  old 
lady  who  desired  to  tell  his 
fortune. 

He  was  cautioned  by  the 
beldame  against  a  fair  man 
with  a  black  heart — "  That's 
you,  old  son  ! "  he  remarked 
affectionately  to  me, — and  re- 
ceived warning  of  impending 
trouble  with  a  dark  lady. 
("Thanks;  I  know  all  about 
that,"  he  assured  her  feel- 
ingly.) On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  promised  two  letters,  a 
journey  across  the  ocean,  and 
a  quantity  of  gold  —  precise 
amount  not  specified  —  within 
a  short  period  of  time. 

"You  have  a  very  peculiar 
nature,"  was  the  next  announce- 
ment. "  You  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  many  ladies,  but  you 
have  never  really  loved  any  of 
them.  Your  heart " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  have 
loved  them  all ! "  replied  The 
Freak  emphatically. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  Gipsy, 
pretty  gentleman  !  "  pleaded 
the  aged  Sibyl.  "  Gipsy  knows 
best.  Gipsy  only  says  what 
she  reads  in  the  hand.  So — 
but  what  is  this  ?  "  She  bent 
closer.  "  Ah  !  Very  soon,  sir, 
you  will  meet  the  lady  of  your 
dreams,  and  you  will  love  her 
as  you  have  never  loved 
before." 

"  No,  really  ?  "  exclaimed 
Dicky,  deeply  interested.  "  Tell 
me,  shall  I  marry  her  ?  " 

"Many  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles will  be  placed  in  your 
path,"  chanted  the  prophetess. 
"  You  will  be  misunderstood  ; 
you  will  have  to  deal  with 
peculiar  people.  Many  times 
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you  will  be  tempted  to  give 
up  in  despair.  But  persevere, 
and  you  will  triumph  in  the 
end.  Now,  gentleman,  cross 

Gipsy's  palm  with  silver " 

Here  high  prophetic  frenzy 
tailed  off  into  unabashed  men- 
dicancy, and  the  interview 
dropped  to  a  purely  com- 
mercial level.  My  attention 
wandered.  Not  far  away  a 
ring  of  people  had  collected 
round  some  fresh  object  of 
interest.  I  could  hear  the 
sound  of  a  woman's  voice 
singing,  and  the  thrumming 
of  a  harp.  I  could  even  dis- 
tinguish the  air.  A  fresh 
number  was  just  beginning. 
It  was  "  Annie  Laurie  "  — 
the  most  beautiful  love-song, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  ever 
written. 

"  Maxwelltown's  braes  are  bonny, 
Where  early  falls  the  dew " 

Then  the  voice  quavered  and 
ceased,  and  I  found  myself 
wondering  what  had  happened. 

"And  now,  would  the  other 
handsome  gentleman  like  to 
show  his  palm  to  Gipsy  ?  "  in- 
quired an  ingratiating  croak 
at  my  side. 

Realising  with  difficulty  that 
I  was  the  individual  referred 
to,  I  turned,  to  find  that  our 
aged  friend,  having  satisfac- 
torily arranged  Dicky's  future, 
was  now  soliciting  my  patron- 
age. 

"  No,  thanks,"  I  replied. 
"Come  and  see  what  is  going 
on  over  there,  Freak." 

"Ah,  but  Gipsy  will  tell  the 
gentleman  all,"  promised  the 
old  lady.  "He  has  a  wicked 
eye,"  she  added,  alluringly  but 
incorrectly. 

We    escaped    at   last,   at    a 


price,  and  presently  found  our- 
selves upon  the  outskirts  of 
the  little  crowd  which  I  have 
already  mentioned. 

"What  is  going  on  inside 
here?"  inquired  Dicky  of  his 
nearest  neighbour. 

"Gel  singin'  to  the  'arp," 
replied  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed. "  No  class,  though. 
Got  a  nasty  cough,  she 
'as." 

He  was  right.  As  he  spoke 
the  voice  of  the  singer  broke 
again,  and  we  could  hear  the 
sound  of  a  spasm  of  coughing. 
We  elbowed  our  way  into  the 
crowd,  which  had  grown  with 
the  easy  facility  of  all  race- 
course crowds  into  quite  an 
assemblage ;  and  presently 
found  ourselves  in  the  inmost 
ring  of  spectators. 

In  the  centre  of  the  ring 
sat  an  old  man  on  a  camp- 
stool,  cuddling  a  big  battered 
harp  to  his  shoulder.  Beside 
him  stood  a  tall  tired-looking 
woman,  very  handsome  in  a 
tawdry  fashion,  of  about  thirty- 
five.  She  was  dressed  as  a 
Pierrette.  Herright  hand  rested 
upon  the  old  man's  shoulder,  her 
left  was  pressed  hard  against 
her  chest.  She  was  coughing 
violently,  and  her  accompanist's 
hands  lay  patiently  idle  in  his 
lap  until  she  should  be  ready 
to  continue.  On  the  grass  be- 
side the  old  man  sat  a  hollow- 
eyed  little  boy,  also  in  regula- 
tion Pierrot  costume. 

I  heard  Dicky  draw  his 
breath  sharply.  Don  Quixote 
was  astir  again. 

Presently  the  singer  re- 
covered, stood  bravely  erect, 
and  prepared  herself  for  an- 
other effort.  The  old  man's 
hands  swept  over  the  strings, 
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and  the  harp  emitted  a  gentle 
arpeggio. 

"  Like  dew  on  the  gowans  lying 
Is  the  fall  of  her  fairy  feet, 

And  like  winds  in  summer  sighing 
Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet. 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet, 

And  she's  all  the  world  to  me  ; 

And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie " 

The  song  floated  up  into  the 
blue  summer  sky,  carrying  me 
with  it — possibly  in  pursuit  of 
the  fairy  feet  (for  which  I  had 
already  found  an  owner).  Ex- 
posure, rough  usage,  mayhap 
gin-arid- water — all  these  had 
robbed  the  singer's  notes  of 
something  of  their  pristine 
freshness ;  but  they  rang  out 
pure  and  limpid  for  all  that. 
It  was  a  trained  voice,  and 
must  once  have  been  a  great 
voice.  The  crowd  stood  abso- 
lutely still.  Never  have  I  be- 
held a  more  attentive  audience. 

"  Grand  opera,  once,"  said 
Dicky's  voice  softly  in  my 
ear.  Then — "  Oh,  you  poor 
thing ! " 

I  recalled  my  thoughts  from 
their  sentimental  journey,  to 
realise  that  the  verse  had 
broken  off  before  the  end  and 
that  the  woman  was  once  more 
in  the  throes  of  another  attack 
of  coughing,  the  black  pompons 
on  her  little  white  clown-cap 
vibrating  with  every  spasm. 
Impatient  spectators  began  to 
drift  away. 

I  was  conscious  of  a  sudden 
movement  beside  me,  and 
Dicky's  voice  exclaimed,  in  the 
hoarse  whisper  which  I  knew 
he  reserved  for  conversations 
with  himself — 

"  Go  on  !     Be  a  man  ! " 

Next  moment  he  had  left  my 
side  and  was  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  ring,  addressing 


the  crowd.  He  was  quite  cool 
and  self-possessed,  but  I  saw 
his  fingers  curling  and  uncurl- 
ing. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  !  "  he 
shouted. 

"  Git  out  of  the  ring,  Elbert ! " 
suggested  a  voice,  not  unkindly. 
But  The  Freak  continued — 

"  I  know  we  all  sympathise 
with  the  plucky  attempt  this 
lady  is  making  to  entertain 
us  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances." 

The  crowd,  suspicious  of  a 
hoax  of  some  kind,  surveyed 
him  dumbly. 

"I  am  sure,"  Dicky  went  on, 
"  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
with  such  a  bad  cough  our 
entertainer  has  no  right  to  be 
working  so  hard  this  after- 
noon ;  and  I  therefore  propose, 
with  your  kind  permission,  in 
order  that  she  may  have  a  rest 
and  get  her  voice  back,  to  sing 
you  one  or  two  songs  myself. 
I  can't  sing  for  toffee  ;  but  I 
will  do  my  best,  and  I  know 
that  you,  being  sportsmen  all, 
will  assist  me  by  singing  the 
choruses ! " 

He  took  off  his  hat,  bowed 
genially,  and  turned  to  the 
harpist.  There  was  a  buzz  of 
appreciation  and  anticipation 
among  the  crowd.  Evidently 
Dicky  had  touched  the  right 
note  when  he  appealed  to  them 
as  sportsmen. 

"Can  you  vamp  up  a  few 
chords,  do  you  think  ? "  I 
heard  him  say  to  the  accom- 
panist. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  old 
man  quickly.  "  Go  on :  I'll 
follow  you." 

The  tired  woman  sank  down 
upon  the  trampled  grass  beside 
the  little  boy ;  The  Freak,  hat 
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in  hand,  struck  an  attitude ; 
and  the  entertainment  began. 
I  do  not  know  how  many 
songs  he  sang.  He  passed  from 
one  to  another  with  amazing 
facility,  discoursing  between 
the  verses  upon  topics  well 
suited  to  the  taste  and  com- 
prehension of  his  audience. 
His  songs  were  not  new,  and 
the  tales  that  he  told  were 
neither  true  nor  relevant ;  but 
they  served  their  purpose.  He 
uplifted  'his  voice  and  carried 
us  all  off  our  feet.  He  con- 
ducted us  over  the  whole  of 
that  field  of  Music  Hall  humour 
which  is  confined  within  the 
following  limits  : — 

(1)  Alcoholic  excess. 

(2)  Personal  deformity  (e.g., 
Policemen's  feet). 

(3)  Conjugal  infelicity ;  with 
which  is  incorporated  Mothers- 
in-law. 

(4)  Studies  of  insect  life  (e.g., 
Seaside  lodgings). 

(5)  Exaggerated     metaphor 
(e.g.,  "Giddy  kipper"). 

He  enlarged  upon  all  these, 
and  illuminated  each.  He  was 
unspeakably  vulgar,  and  ir- 
resistibly amusing.  The  crowd 
took  him  to  their  bosoms. 
They  roared  at  his  gags ;  they 
sang  his  choruses  ;  they  clam- 
oured for  more. 

I  shouted  with  the  rest. 
This  was  the  real  Dicky  Main- 
waring — the  unregenerate,  un- 
restrained Freak  of  our  under- 
graduate days,  —  my  friend 
given  back  to  me  in  his  right 
mind  after  a  lamentable  period 
of  eclipse.  My  heart  swelled 
foolishly. 

"  Chorus  once  more,  please, 
gentlemen ! "  shouted  Dicky. 
"  Last  time  !  " 

The    refined    and    elevating 


paean  rolled  forth,  Dicky  con- 
ducting— 

"  Beer,  Beer,  glorious  Beer  ! 
Fill  yourself  right  up  to  here  ! 

(Illustrative  gesture. ) 
Take  a  good  deal  of  it, 
Make  a  good  meal  of  it " 

With  head  thrown  back  and 
mouth  wide  open  I  shouted 
with  the  rest  —  and  —  caught 
the  eye  of  Miss  Hilda  Beverley. 
She  was  standing  exactly  op- 
posite to  me  on  the  other  side 
of  the  circle.  Next  moment 
she  was  gone. 

It  was  the  accompanist  who 
gave  in  first.  For  nearly  half 
an  hour  his  aged  but  nimble 
fingers  had  followed  the 
singer's  most  extravagant 
flights,  and  he  now  began 
obviously  to  falter. 

Dicky  seized  this  opportunity 
to  conclude  his  performance. 

" That  is  all,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  with  a  flourish  of  his  hat. 
"  I  know  no  more.  Thank  you 
for  your  kind  attention  and 
assistance.  But  don't  go  away. 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  Colonel 
here  to  carry  his  hat  round." 

He  signalled  to  the  small 
pale-faced  boy  to  take  up  a 
collection,  but  the  child  hung 
back  shyly.  Evidently  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  enthusiastic 
audiences.  Dicky  accordingly 
borrowed  his  cone-shaped  head- 
piece and  set  to  work  himself. 

Touch  your  neighbour's 
heart,  and  his  pocket  is  at 
your  mercy.  The  bell  was 
ringing  for  the  last  race,  but 
not  a  man  in  that  crowd 
stirred  until  he  had  contributed 
to  Dicky's  collection.  Silver 
and  copper  rained  into  the  cap. 
I  saw  one  sturdy  old  farmer 
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clap  Dicky  upon  the  shoulder 
with  a  "  Good  lad  !  good  lad  !  " 
and  drop  in  half-a-crown. 

Then  the  audience  melted 
away  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
collected,  and  we  five  were  left 
— Dicky,  myself,  the  old  man, 
his  daughter,  and  the  recently 
gazetted  Colonel.  The  daughter 
still  sat  limply  upon  the  grass. 
Dicky  crossed  over  to  her  and 
emptied  the  collection  into 
her  lap. 

"  You  had  better  tie  that  up 
in  a  handkerchief,"  he  said. 
He  spoke  awkwardly.  He  was 
no  longer  an  inspired  comedian 
— only  a  shy  and  self-conscious 
schoolboy.  My  thoughts  flew 
back  to  a  somewhat  similar 
scene  in  a  third-class  carriage 
on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
many  years  before. 

The  woman  was  crying 
softly.  Her  tears  —  those 
blessed  faith  -  restoring  tears 
that  come  to  people  who  en- 
counter kindness  when  they 
thought  that  the  world  held 
no  more  for  them — dropped  one 
by  one  upon  the  pile  of  coins  in 
her  lap.  She  caught  Dicky's 
hand,  and  clung  to  it.  The 
Freak  cleared  his  throat  in  a 
distressing  manner,  but  said 
nothing.  Far  away  we  could 
hear  the  roar  of  the  crowd 
watching  the  last  raee. 

"  I  must  be  going  now,"  said 
Dicky  at  length.  "  I  hope  you 
will  soon  get  rid  of  your  cough 
and  have  good  luck  again. 
We  all  get  under  the  weather 
sometimes,  don't  we?  Good- 
bye! Good-bye,  Colonel!" 

The  officer  addressed  fixed 
round  and  wondering  eyes  upon 


the  eccentric  stranger,  but 
made  no  remark. 

"Good-bye,  sir,"  said  the 
woman.  "God " 

Dicky  released  his  hand 
gently  and  turned  defer- 
entially to  the  old  gentleman, 
who  was  still  sitting  patiently 
at  his  harp. 

"Thank you  very  much,  sir," 
he  said,  speaking  like  a  polite 
undergraduate  to  an  aged  don 
who  has  just  entertained  him 
to  dinner,  "for  your  splendid 
accompaniments.  I  can't  im- 
agine how  you  contrived  to 
follow  me  as  you  did.  I'm  a 
pretty  erratic  performer,  I'm 
afraid.  Good-bye ! " 

He  held  out  his  hand. 

The  old  man  struggled  to  his 
feet,  and  gave  a  little  old- 
fashioned  bow,  but  disregarded 
Dicky's  proffered  hand. 

"Good-bye,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  and  thank  you  kindly  for 
what  you  have  done  for  us." 

"Would  you  mind  putting 
your  hand  in  his,  sir  ?  "  said  the 
woman  to  Dicky.  "He  can't 
see  it.  He's  blind,"  she  added 
apologetically. 

Five  minutes  later  we  found 
ourselves  back  at  the  rail- 
ings. The  motor  was  already 
purring,  and  Romulus  and 
Remus  had  been  put  into  the 
victoria. 

Miss  Darner  hastened  up  to 
us.  Her  brown  eyes  looked 
very  soft. 

"Dicky,  dear,"  she  said 
tremulously,  "we  all  saw  you, 
and  I  think  you  are  a  brick. 
But  keep  away  from  Hilda  for 
a  bit." 


(To  be  continued.} 
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SHOOTING   TAKIN   IN    EASTERN   TIBET. 


BY   CAPTAIN   F.    M.    BAILEY. 


I  MADE  careful  inquiries 
when  in  South-Eastern  Tibet 
as  to  the  possibility  of  shoot- 
ing Takin.  This  little-known 
animal  (Budorcas  taxicolor) 
has  seldom  been  shot,  and  I 
was  most  anxious  to  secure  a 
trophy.  In  the  village  of 
Rima  I  saw  a  fresh  skin,  and 
was  fortunate  in  finding  the 
native  hunter,  a  man  named 
Koko,  who  had  shot  the  beast. 
He  assured  me  that  he  oould 
take  me  to  a  place  where  I 
should  find  numbers  of  them. 
Eventually  I  arranged  with 
him  that  if  I  saw  no  Takin  he 
was  to  have  no  pay,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  expedi- 
tion proved  successful  he  was 
to  be  liberally  rewarded.  His 
agreement  to  these  terms 
augured  well  for  my  success. 

Our  first  march  was  down 
the  Lohit  river  to  Kahap,  a 
distance  of  about  twelve  miles. 
At  a  short  distance  from  Rima 
we  reached  a  large  stream, 
which  had  to  be  crossed  on 
a  single  fixed  rope  carrying  a 
small  semicircular  section  of 
wood  called  a  "  saddle " :  to 
this  the  traveller  ties  himself, 
and  thus,  hanging  under  the 
rope,  he  pulls  himself  over  to 
the  far  side.  To  a  stranger 
this  is  rather  an  alarming 
performance,  especially  when 
he  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
stream ;  but  the  natives  are 
quite  accustomed  to  it,  and 
one  of  my  coolies  came  across 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 


The  road,  although  consider- 
ably used,  was  now  very  bad. 
In  places  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular log,  in  which  notches 
for  foothold  had  been  cut,  was 
placed  against  the  rock,  with 
a  creeper  hanging  beside  it  as 
a  hand-rail,  and  up  these  logs 
we  had  to  climb. 

Towards  evening  we  reached 
the  village  of  Kahap,  where, 
finding  that  my  shooting- 
ground  was  still  two  days' 
march  distant,  I  at  once  made 
arrangements  for  the  trip.  In 
order  to  please  the  coolies  who 
were  to  accompany  me,  I  offered 
to  buy  them  a  pig  from  the 
villagers.  The  pig,  however, 
had  no  intention  of  being 
caught,  and  several  attempts 
to  stalk  him  as  he  was  grubbing 
about  in  the  village  having 
failed,  he  eventually  disap- 
peared into  the  jungle.  Later 
on  he  reappeared,  when  the 
shikari  Koko,  who  could  not 
wait  any  longer  for  his  dinner, 
laid  him  low  with  a  well-placed 
bullet. 

That  night  I  was  worried  by 
a  very  small  species  of  mosquito 
which  got  through  my  net,  and 
no  doubt  spent  a  very  pleasant 
night  in  my  company.  This 
country  is  infested  with  mos- 
quitos  and  other  blood-sucking 
flies,  from  which  the  inhabit- 
ants with  their  bare  legs  suffer 
considerably  :  they  are  continu- 
ally flapping  at  the  insects  with 
their  long  sleeves,  much  as  a 
cow  or  horse  does  with  its  tail. 
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The  next    morning,    having 
left  the  heavier  baggage  in  the 
village,  we  started  for  the  chase 
— the    party  consisting  of  my 
two   Tibetan    servants,    Koko, 
and  five  coolies.     The  road  up 
the  valley  is  seldom  used,  and 
then  only  by  the  hardy,  bare- 
footed hillmen  of  this  part  of 
Tibet.     At  first  I  was  told  that 
I  should  not  be  able  to  travel 
along  it  in  boots,  but  to  a  man 
who  has  never  seen  one  before 
a  boot  appears  to  be  a  much 
more  clumsy  contrivance  than 
it  really  is.     On  leaving  Kahap 
we  crossed  the  stream  up  which 
we  were  to  march,  by  a  wooden 
bridge  erected  near  its  junction 
with     the     Lohit,     and     then 
climbed    a   steep   ascent   to    a 
plateau    which    was     sparsely 
dotted    with    pines    and    was 
knee  -  deep    in    luscious    grass. 
From  this  point  we  bad  a  good 
view  both   up    and   down   the 
Lohit,  and  could  see  the  village 
of   Sama,    which    the   intrepid 
explorer     who    concealed     his 
identity  under  the  pseudonym 
of   "A.  K."  had  visited   some 
thirty  years  previously.     Here 
we  halted,  as  I  wished  to  test 
my  rifle.       Koko,  the  shikari, 
was  the  proud  possessor  of   a 
Tibetan  matchlock,  which  was 
considered  the  latest  thing  in 
arms  by  these  primitive  people, 
who  usually   hunt   game   with 
poisoned  arrows.    The  accuracy 
of    a    modern    rifle    surprised 
them,   and  the  coolies  became 
quite  jubilant  at  the  prospect 
of  meat,  while  I  was  glad  to 
see  them  so  confident  that  we 
should    fall     in     with    Takin. 
From    this    plateau   we   trav- 
elled for  several  miles  along  the 
steep  grassy  side  of  the  valley, 


occasionally  crossing  a  stream 
beside  which  a  thicket  of  trees 
and  shrubs  was  growing  ;  some- 
times we  had  to  find  our  way 
over  the  face  of  an  outcrop  of 
rock,   which    necessitated    the 
greatest  care,  as  a  slip  would 
have  meant  an  accident  which 
might  have  had  serious  results 
in  this  out-of-the-way  locality. 
At  one  place  where  we  halted 
to  rest  the  coolies,  Koko  per- 
formed some  rites  intended  to 
propitiate  the  spirits  who  look 
after  the  interests  of  both  hun- 
ters   and   wild    animals.     This 
performance    consisted    mainly 
in  a  lengthy   and  monotonous 
mumbling,  and  ended  by  strik- 
ing  off  the  head  of  a  fowl, — 
a  sacrifice    which    would  have 
shocked    a    Buddhist    in    any 
place  where  that  religion  was 
regarded     as     anything    more 
than  a  mere   name.     When  I 
was     looking     for     Takin     in 
Western     China     my    shikari 
muttered     incantations     while 
he   twisted  up  his  garter ;  he 
then  threw   it    down   and  en- 
deavoured to  find  out  in  which 
direction  the  herd  had  moved 
by    examining     the     folds    in 
which  it  fell.    As  we  ascended 
the  valley  the  hillside  became 
more  and  more   covered   with 
trees.      At     first     these    were 
limited     to     strips    of    jungle 
lining    the    stream    beds,    but 
farther    on    the    forest  became 
thicker   and   more  continuous. 
Kain  now  began  to  fall,  and  it 
did  not  cease  until  our  return 
to  Kahap   a   week   later.     We 
were  soon    walking    over  slip- 
pery,   moss  -  covered    boulders, 
through  a  dense  forest  of  drip- 
ping evergreens.   Now  and  then 
the  path  was   blocked   by   an 
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enormous  fallen  tree,  against 
which  rough  ladders  of  notched 
logs  had  been  placed  to  enable 
the  traveller  to  pass  over  it. 
Where  these  fallen  trees  lay  in 
the  direction  of  our  road  they 
formed,  as  we  walked  for  a 
few  yards  along  their  slippery 
trunks,  a  welcome  relief  from 
continuous  stumbling  on  the 
footpath.  On  the  road  the 
coolies  found  a  bees'  nest,  and 
at  the  cost  of  several  stings 
obtained  from  it  some  watery 
and  rather  tasteless  honey.  At 
nightfall  we  reached  a  small 
cave  under  a  huge  boulder : 
this  we  enlarged  by  building 
a  lean-to  shelter  of  branches, 
and  in  it  passed  a  fairly  dry 
night. 

At  daybreak  we  started 
again,  finding  both  the  road 
and  the  weather  worse,  if  pos- 
sible, than  before;  in  several 
places  we  were  obliged  to 
wade  through  the  icy  water 
of  the  river  where  it  skirted 
the  foot  of  a  cliff.  At  one 
point  the  river  flowed  under 
a  large  snow  bridge,  and  the 
fact  that  this  old  and  dirty 
snow  still  remained  at  an  alti- 
tude of  less  than  10,000  feet  in 
the  middle  of  summer  testified 
to  the  size  of  the  avalanche 
which  had  filled  the  valley 
with  snow  at  this  point  some 
months  earlier  in  the  year :  it 
had  brought  down  large  rocks 
and  trees,  which  were  still  im- 
bedded in  the  lingering  snow. 
In  the  afternoon  the  shikari 
and  I  pushed  on  as  quickly 
as  possible,  leaving  the  loaded 
coolies  to  follow  more  slowly, 
and  at  about  three  o'clock 
we  reached  a  clearing  where 
some  rude  huts  were  standing. 


Round  about  were  many  signs 
of  the  presence  of  the  game  in 
pursuit  of  which  we  had  come. 
Outside  the  huts,  skulls  bear- 
ing their  curious  curved  horns 
were  lying ;  while  within  them, 
skins  dried  as  hard  as  boards 
were  stretched  on  bamboo 
frames ;  and  strips  of  dried 
meat,  some  of  which  the  shi- 
kari ate,  were  hanging  on 
sticks  over  the  ashes  of  a  fire. 
I  was  told  that  at  this  hour 
the  Takin  would  still  be  lying 
in  the  thick  forest,  and  that 
they  would  not  move  out  into 
the  open  glades  for  two  hours 
or  more;  so  we  sat  down  in 
the  inadequate  shelter  of  one 
of  the  huts,  where  with  diffi- 
culty we  found  a  dry  corner 
through  which  the  rain  was 
not  pouring. 

After  waiting  thus  for  an 
hour  I  could  restrain  my  im- 
patience no  longer,  and,  against 
Koko's  advice,  we  walked  up- 
stream to  the  place  where  the 
Takin  were  expected  to  be 
found.  After  going  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  the  shikari  went 
to  the  riverside,  where  he 
climbed  out  on  to  a  tree 
which  overhung  the  water, 
and  reported  that  he  could 
see  two  Takin.  I  was  all 
eagerness  to  catch  my  first 
sight  of  these  animals,  and 
climbed  out  after  him.  Some 
three  hundred  yards  upstream, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank,  I 
saw  in  a  boulder-strewn  clear- 
ing, between  the  forest  and 
the  river,  two  queer- looking 
yellowish  beasts  about  the 
size  of  small  cattle  brows- 
ing on  the  young  willow- 
bushes.  This  view  of  them 
was  striking  enough,  seen  from 
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a  tree   overhanging  a  rushing 
torrent  with  thick  forest  fram- 
ing the  single  clearing,  while 
higher  up,  the  precipitous  sides 
of  the   valley   were   enveloped 
in     clouds     from    which    rain 
unceasingly  fell.    What  I  had 
seen     made     me     anxious     to 
get  a  nearer  view  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  we  climbed  back  on 
to  the  river  bank,  where,  mak- 
ing a  wide  circuit,  and  passing 
through     a     beautiful     glade, 
knee-deep    in    grass,   in  which 
we   saw   many    tracks    of    our 
game,  we  approached  the  river 
opposite  to  the  spot  on  which 
we  had  seen  the  two  animals. 
The  wind,   as  is  so  often  the 
case    in    these    valleys    where 
"  the  baffling  mountain  eddies 
chop  and  change,"  was  uncer- 
tain though  hardly  perceptible. 
We  had    caught    sight  of  the 
two  Takin  through  the  forest 
between  us  and  the  river,  and 
I    was    just    examining    them 
with    my    field  -  glasses,    when 
they  winded  us  and  threw  up 
their  heads  in  our  direction  as 
all  game  animals  do.    The  next 
thing  I  was  aware  of  was  the 
rush  of  a  brown  mass  to  the 
forest.     Below  the  two  Takin 
which  we  had  at  first  seen,  a 
herd  of  at  least  200  had  been 
standing  in  and  around  a  hot 
spring,      and      on      becoming 
alarmed    had    made    for    the 
forest.      Believing    that    they 
might  not   return  I  was  half 
inclined  to  fire,  being  urged  to 
do   so  by  Koko,  and   in  that 
crowd  I  must  have  hit  some- 
thing, but  I  decided  that  the 
opportunity   was    not    a    good 
one,  as  I  wished  to  make  cer- 
tain of  securing  a  good  pair  of 
horns  when  I  did  fire.     Still,  it 


was  with  some  misgivings  that 
I  saw  the  thick  rhododendron 
forest  engulf  the  last  of  the 
herd,  and  discerned  their  forms 
moving  under  the  thick  pine 
forest  higher  up  the  hillside. 

In  this  brief  glimpse  of  them 
I   had    been    struck    by    their 
great  variety  in  colour,  which 
varied     from     the     yellowish 
hue    I    had    at    first    seen    to 
a  very  dark  grey.     Koko  was 
of  opinion  that  they  would  not 
return  to  the  spring  that  even- 
ing,   but    that    I    might    find 
them     there     next     morning : 
however,  I  decided  to  remain 
watching,    on    the    chance    of 
their  return,  and  we  concealed 
ourselves  behind  a  fallen  tree. 
After  waiting  for  half  an  hour 
we    were    able    to    distinguish 
dark  forms  moving  in  the  pine 
forest    behind    the    screen    of 
rhododendrons,   and   presently 
a  cow  Takin  came  cautiously 
through    the    bushes   into   the 
open ;    she    stood    and    sniffed 
suspiciously,     but,     being    re- 
assured,   moved   on ;   she    was 
followed  by  others,  each  mov- 
ing very  slowly  and  suspiciously. 
At  about  forty  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  forest  was  the  hot 
spring,  which  emitted  a  strong 
smell  of   sulphur.     When   the 
leading    animal    had    reached 
this,  she  walked  into  it  up  to 
her  knees  and  drank  the  water. 
She  was  speedily  followed  by 
others,  and  in  their  eagerness 
to  reach  the  hot  water  those 
following  later  burst  from  the 
forest  and  broke  into  a  clumsy 
gallop,   until   in  a   short   time 
the  spring  was  completely  sur- 
rounded  by   a   dense   mass  of 
Takin,  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  select  a  good  head  to  shoot 
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at.  Soon  three  or  four  left 
the  spring,  and  came  to  drink 
at  some  small  trickles  of  hot 
water  which  were  nearer  to 
the  river.  Among  these  I 
chose  what  appeared  to  be  a 
good  one,  and  fired,  on  which 
the  whole  herd  made  off  into 
the  jungle  and  disappeared:  it 
was  wonderful  in  how  short 
a  time  the  awkward  -  looking 
animals  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  cover.  The  one  I  had  fired 
at  showed  no  sign  of  being 
struck,  and  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  follow  him 
through  the  thick  forest  so 
late  in  the  evening.  Koko 
then  advised  me  to  leave  the 
place  and  return  to  our  hut, 
saying  that  the  Takin  would 
not  return  that  evening,  but 
that  they  might  come  again 
next  morning.  However,  I 
waited,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  same  thing  happened 
again  :  first  an  old  female 
appeared  hesitatingly,  then  a 
few  more,  until  finally  the 
whole  herd  was  standing  in 
and  about  the  hot  water.  It 
was  too  dark  to  risk  a  shot, 
though  I  remained  watching 
them  till  night  fell,  when  we 
returned  to  our  hut. 

We  dried  ourselves  round 
the  camp  -  fire,  having  made 
the  hut  more  waterproof  by 
placing  some  Takin  skins  on 
the  roof,  while  Koko  related 
adventures  to  me,  and  showed 
me  the  soars  caused  by  a 
leopard  which  had  mauled 
him.  He  was  a  professional 
hunter,  and  sold  the  skins  and 
meat  of  the  animals  he  shot, 
but  his  chief  source  of  income 
was  musk  from  the  musk-deer. 
He  had  hunted  them  up  to  the 


borders  of  the  wild  Po  country, 
the  people  of  which,  he  told 
me,  were  accustomed  to  greet 
any  stranger  they  met  by 
rushing  at  him  with  a  drawn 
sword  before  even  attempting 
to  ascertain  his  business. 

The  next  morning  we  were 
up  before  daylight,  and  in 
pouring  rain  went  towards 
the  hot  spring.  In  the  dim 
light  we  could  see  several 
Takin  browsing  on  the  willow- 
trees  by  the  water,  but  it  was 
too  dark  to  distinguish  them 
clearly,  and  we  thought  it  best 
to  get  opposite  to  the  spring 
where  we  expected  to  find  the 
majority  of  the  herd.  Having 
reached  this  place,  we  waited 
until  it  was  light  enough  to 
see  distinctly.  As  the  light 
became  clearer,  I  discovered 
some  more  Takin  on  the  edge 
of  the  river,  about  a  hundred 
yards  farther  upstream ;  and 
as  they  seemed  to  be  larger 
than  those  we  had  seen  before, 
we  cautiously  left  our  hiding- 
place,  and  entering  the  thick 
forest  moved  upstream  until  we 
arrived  opposite  to  them,  when 
we  crawled  towards  the  river 
again.  Having  decided  that 
they  were  big  enough  to  shoot, 
I  fired  at  one,  and  heard  the 
bullet  strike  him.  Instead  of 
making  off  into  the  forest  with 
the  rest,  he  plunged  into  the 
river  that  flowed  between  us, 
and  stood  still  in  the  rushing 
water,  at  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  yards  from  us,  when 
another  shot  laid  him  low,  and 
he  was  carried  down  by  the 
strong  current  until  he  was 
brought  up  against  a  stony 
island.  I  had  been  told  by 
Koko  that  the  animals  would 
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not  be  seriously  alarmed  unless 
we  walked  about  near  the 
spring  on  the  opposite  bank  ; 
if  we  did  so  they  would  smell 
our  tracks  and  not  return  for 
several  days,  but  if  fired  at 
from  our  bank  they  would  not 
understand  the  cause  of  alarm, 
and  would  probably  return  in 
a  short  time.  He  therefore 
advised  that  if  I  shot  one  I 
should  let  it  lie  until  I  was 
ready  to  return  to  Kahap. 
Fortunately  the  body  of  the 
one  I  had  killed  was  resting 
in  shallow  water  close  to  the 
island,  and  could  be  secured 
without  risk  of  frightening  the 
herd  away.  But  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  recovering  it,  being 
obliged  to  cross  the  foaming 
river  by  a  slippery  tree  that 
happened  to  be  lying  across  it. 
We  then  dragged  the  heavy 
body  from  the  water  on  to  the 
island,  and,  as  Koko  did  not 
expect  the  herd  to  return,  we 
commenced  skinning  it.  Dur- 
ing this  operation  the  coolies 
ate  some  of  the  raw  liver. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged, 
and  my  rifle  was  lying  some 
ten  yards  from  me,  I  suddenly 
noticed  a  Takin  walking  non- 
chalantly towards  us.  I  hur- 
riedly crawled  towards  the 
rifle,  but  just  as  I  reached  it 
the  Takin,  then  distant  about 
thirty  yards,  noticed  us  for  the 
first  time,  swung  quickly  round 
and  galloped  off.  As  he  went 
I  fired,  and  saw  him  stagger 
to  the  shot,  but  he  disappeared 
over  a  low  mound  before  I 
could  shoot  again.  I  hoped 
that  I  might  get  another  shot 
as  he  came  in  sight  after  leav- 
ing this  shelter,  but  as  he  did 
not  appear  we  forded  the  part 


of  the  river  between  the  island 
and  the  farther  shore,  and 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  mound. 
At  first  we  were  puzzled  at 
not  seeing  him,  as  it  did  not 
seem  possible  that  such  a  large 
creature  could  remain  hidden 
among  the  boulders,  but  after 
looking  about  a  little  we  dis- 
covered him  lying  in  a  small 
dark  cave  under  a  rock.  Koko 
became  very  excited,  and  begged 
me  to  shoot  at  once,  as  Takin 
were  dangerous  when  wounded  ; 
so  I  fired  and  killed  him.  With 
great  difficulty  we  dragged  him 
down  to  the  river  and  across 
the  water  on  to  the  island,  and 
then  continued  skinning  the 
two  animals.  The  immature 
horns  of  this  one  were  not  so 
long  as  those  of  the  first  I  had 
killed,  but  I  was  glad  to  have 
them,  as  they  showed  a  differ- 
ent stage  in  the  development  of 
the  horns,  about  the  growth 
of  which  very  little  is  known. 
While  we  were  thus  engaged, 
the  herd  returned  twice  to  the 
spring,  but  seeing  us,  moved 
off  at  once.  I  had  some  mis- 
givings that  our  having  walked 
up  to  this  animal  would  have 
left  a  scent  on  the  ground 
which  might  alarm  the  herd 
on  its  return  ;  but  as  he  had 
been  wounded  by  my  first  shot, 
we  had  been  bound  to  go  and 
look  for  him.  In  the  event, 
Koko's  advice  proved  to  be  to 
some  extent  sound,  as  during 
the  afternoon  some  animals 
came  to  the  place  where  we 
had  walked,  and  when  they 
smelt  our  tracks,  wheeled 
sharply  round  and  made  for 
the  forest ;  but  as  this  was  at 
some  distance  from  the  spring, 
the  greater  part  of  the  herd 
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had  not  been  disturbed.  The 
two  beasts  which  I  had  shot 
were  very  yellow,  and  my 
shikari  told  me,  wrongly  as  I 
afterwards  found  out,  that  this 
is  the  colour  of  the  large  males. 
The  afternoon  again  found 
us  at  the  same  spot,  and  the 
large  herd  was  as  usual  in  and 
around  the  hot  water.  I  had 
been  disappointed  with  the 
horns  of  the  two  I  had  obtained 
in  the  morning,  and  was  de- 
termined to  secure  one  of  the 
very  large  and  bulky  animals 
which  I  rightly  guessed  to  be 
the  old  bulls,  though  their 
horns  did  not  appear  to  be  so 
good  as  those  of  some  of 
their  smaller  companions.  The 
colour  of  these  larger  animals 
was  not  so  yellow  as  that  of 
the  younger  males,  nor  was  it 
so  dark  as  that  of  the  females 
or  the  immature  young  ones. 
There  were  two  noticeably  large 
bulls  in  the  middle  of  the 
spring,  but  I  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  a  clear  shot, 
as  the  herd  was  so  closely 
huddled  together  that  I  never 
got  a  good  view  of  either  of 
them  for  sufficient  time  to 
allow  of  a  steady  aim.  While 
I  was  lying  thus  concealed, 
something  alarmed  them,  and 
they  turned  off  towards  the 
forest,  all  together  as  though 
they  were  being  drilled ;  but 
they  all  stopped  just  before 
reaching  the  trees,  apparently 
waiting  for  further  orders. 
One  of  the  large  ones  stood 
end  on  to  me,  and  quite  clear 
of  the  others,  the  steep  slope 
of  the  ground  giving  me  the 
length  of  his  back  and  neck  at 
which  to  aim.  I  took  a  steady 
shot,  and  he  dropped  like  a  log, 


while  the  rest  of  the  herd  dis- 
appeared into  the  forest,  and 
I  afterwards  found  that  the 
bullet  had  broken  his  spine 
just  behind  the  head.  I  was 
of  course  anxious  to  cross  the 
river  to  examine  my  trophy  at 
once,  but  thought  it  wiser  to 
leave  him,  as  I  had  already 
seen  how  keen  their  sense  of 
smell  was. 

I  had  shot  one  large,  and 
two  smaller  males ;  one  of  the 
latter  had  good  horns,  while 
the  other  was  interesting  as 
having  the  horns  long  but 
without  the  curve  at  the  base 
which  is  developed  later.  I  was 
now  anxious  to  obtain  a  speci- 
men of  a  female ;  we  therefore 
remained  where  we  were,  and 
after  some  time  the  herd  re- 
turned. They  did  not  take 
any  notice  of  their  dead  com- 
rade, and  were  soon  standing 
in  the  spring  as  before.  I 
remained  a  long  time  watching 
them  with  my  glasses.  Then 
a  female  left  the  spring  and 
came  down  to  the  fresh  water 
of  the  river ;  she  was  distant 
only  about  thirty  yards,  and 
gave  an  easy  shot.  At  the 
sound  of  the  rifle  the  herd 
retired  into  the  forest,  but  I 
was  surprised  to  see  that,  owing 
to  the  noise  of  the  rushing 
water,  some  of  the  animals 
which  were  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  upstream,  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  had  not  heard  my 
shot.  I  then  moved  through  the 
forest  and  came  out  on  to  the 
river  bank  opposite  to  them, 
but  did  not  fire,  as  the  horns 
did  not  appear  to  be  better  than 
those  I  had  already  obtained. 
I  remained  in  the  rain  watching 
these  animals  till  dark,  when  I 
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returned  home,  leaving  the  two 
beasts  I  had  just  killed  lying 
on  the  opposite  bank.  On  our 
return  to  camp,  all  hands 
were  turned  on  to  clean  the 
skins  of  the  two  animals  which 
had  been  brought  in  during  the 
morning.  Our  dinner  con- 
sisted of  steaks  and  marrow 
bones  of  Takin,  which  proved 
very  good, — as  did  the  wild 
strawberries,  of  which  we  had 
picked  a  quantity.  We  had 
made  parts  of  our  hut  water- 
tight by  spreading  on  the  out- 
side of  it  the  skins  which  we 
had  found  lying  at  the  camp 
on  our  arrival,  and  we  spent 
a  fairly  dry  and  cheery  even- 
ing in  spite  of  the  incessant 
rain. 

The  next  morning  we  were, 
as  usual,  up  before  daylight, 
and  moved  towards  the  spring, 
where  I  spent  a  very  long  time 
in  watching  the  herd.  I  did 
not  wish  to  fire  unless  I  could 
get  one  of  the  very  large 
animals,  and  this  was  difficult 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  herd  huddled  together.  It 
was,  however,  a  fascinating 
pastime  to  observe  the  crea- 
tures from  so  short  a  distance 
with  a  good  telescope.  They 
were  hustling  one  another 
about  in  the  water,  as  many 
as  could  find  room  standing  in 
it,  and  occasionally  drinking 
a  little,  while  those  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  were  trying 
to  push  their  way  forward. 
Frequently  they  would  butt 
at  each  other,  and  I  saw  one 
precocious  calf  tossed  above 
the  backs  of  the  herd  by  an 
old  bull.  Around  the  spring 
others  were  walking  about. 
All  vegetation  had  long  ago 
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been  eaten  from  the  clearing. 
I  was  now  able  to  examine  the 
colour  of  the  Takin  carefully, 
and  found,  by  comparing  them 
with  those  I  had  shot,  that  the 
young  ones,  when  quite  small, 
are  of  a  very  dark  grey ;  the 
females  are  also  grey  but  not 
of  so  dark  a  shade ;  the  adult 
males  turn  yellow ;  while  the 
very  old  bulls  again  become 
darker.  The  legs  of  all  are 
darker  in  colour  than  the  body, 
while  the  top  of  the  withers  is 
much  lighter.  A  few  of  the 
animals  were  browsing  on  trees 
at  the  edge  of  the  clearing, 
but  I  think  that  they  must 
generally  feed  at  night,  as 
I  twice  found  them  browsing 
in  the  forest  before  daylight. 
After  we  had  watched  them  for 
some  time,  a  very  large  one 
left  the  spring,  and  gave  me  a 
clear  shot  as  he  stood  broad- 
side on  at  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  On  my  firing  he  swung 
round  very  suddenly,  as  though 
knocked  round  by  the  shock  of 
the  bullet,  and  disappeared  into 
the  cover.  From  his  action 
I  felt  sure  that  he  had  been 
mortally  wounded,  and,  indeed, 
the  next  day  we  picked  him  up 
within  ten  yards  of  the  place 
where  he  had  been  struck. 
As  the  animals  never  ventured 
many  yards  from  the  forest,  it 
was  important  to  shoot  them 
dead,  as  there  would  be  small 
chance  of  a  second  shot  at  a 
wounded  one.  At  midday  I 
returned  to  camp,  and  again 
spent  the  evening  in  watching 
the  herd,  but  without  firing  a 
shot.  This  afternoon  our  camp 
was  visited  by  a  dog,  which 
surprised  us,  as  the  nearest 
village  was  Kahap,  two  days' 
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march  distant.  Koko  said 
that  some  other  hunters  must 
have  come  into  the  valley  in 
pursuit  of  the  Takin,  and  the 
next  morning  we  saw  the  smoke 
of  their  fire  up  a  side  valley. 
I  therefore  determined  to  bring 
in  the  animals  which  were  lying 
dead  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  return  to  Kahap. 

Starting  at  daylight,  we  went 
towards  our  usual  watching- 
place.  On  the  way  I  came  on 
a  single  Takin  feeding  on 
the  forest  bushes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  In  the 
dim  light  he  looked  very  big, 
so  I  decided  to  wait  opposite 
to  him  until  it  should  be  suffi- 
ciently light  to  see  clearly.  As 
the  light  increased,  he  favoured 
me  by  moving  out  into  thinner 
forest,  until  he  emerged  on  to 
a  grassy  spot  which  jutted  out 
into  the  river.  I  fired,  and  he 
fell,  and  I  was  considering  how 
I  could  cross  the  river,  when  he 
rose  and  disappeared  into  the 
thick  curtain  of  willows,  giving 
me  only  time  to  send  a  hur- 
riedly-aimed shot  after  him.  It 
was  impossible  to  cross  the  river 
at  the  point  where  we  were,  as 
it  was  both  too  deep  and  too 
swift,  while  the  only  crossing- 
place  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  downstream.  We  hurried 
there,  and  crossed  the  deeper 
part  by  a  fallen  tree,  off  which, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  shi- 
kari and  owing  to  my  clumsy 
boots,  I  fell.  We  then  forded 
through  the  shallows  and  has- 
tened up  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream.  On  the  way  we  passed 
a  female  with  a  young  one, 
which  seemed  to  take  very 
little  notice  of  us.  Having 
reached  the  place  where  I  had 


dropped  my  beast,  I  could  find 
no  trace  of  blood,  neither  could 
any  tracks  be  found  in  the 
jungle  which  he  had  entered. 
We  now  remained  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream  on  which  the 
hot  spring  was  situated,  and 
moved  up  to  where  the  dead 
beasts  were  lying  beside  it. 
As  we  approached  we  saw  a 
few  Takin  in  the  hot  water, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  herd  was 
not  there.  While  we  were 
watching  them  from  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  yards,  we 
saw  three  or  four  much  nearer 
and  walking  towards  us.  We 
remained  perfectly  still,  being 
partially  concealed  by  bushes, 
and  they  walked  right  up  to  us 
quite  unsuspiciously.  I  saw  by 
their  colour  and  the  small  size 
of  their  horns  that  they  were 
all  females.  When  the  nearest 
had  approached  to  within  a 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
of  us  she  suddenly  noticed  us, 
and  giving  a  curious  grunt,  a 
snort  of  alarm,  made  off.  I  had 
already  shot  five  of  the  animals, 
but,  considering  how  rare  the 
Takin  is,  I  thought  I  might 
shoot  one  of  these — the  last 
chance  I  should  get,  —  and  I 
fired,  killing  the  largest.  We 
then  moved  to  the  spring,  and 
found  one  of  our  large  males 
lying  by  the  water,  another 
just  inside  the  forest,  and  the 
female  by  the  river  where  I 
had  shot  her.  The  ground 
around  the  spring,  which  I 
now  was  on  for  the  first  time, 
was  trampled  down  by  the 
nightly  visits  of  the  herd, 
and  resembled  a  farm -yard. 
In  several  places  around  the 
spring  rough  conical  shelters 
had  been  made  which  would 
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just  conceal  one  man :  the 
native  hunters  crouch  in  these 
and  shoot  the  Takin  with 
poisoned  arrows  at  very  short 
range.  I  was  told  that  a 
well-placed  arrow  will  kill  one 
of  them  before  it  can  travel 
twenty  yards.  The  people 
cut  away  a  little  of  the  meat 
around  the  arrow  wound,  where 
the  poison  is  in  greater  quan- 
tity, but  the  rest  of  the  meat 
is  considered  good. 

The  largest  of  the  beasts 
which  I  had  shot  measured 
53^  inches  in  height  at  the 
shoulder,  and  was  78  inches 
long,  including  the  short  tail. 
The  best  pair  of  horns  measured 
20J  inches,  but  these  did  not 
belong  to  the  oldest  and  largest 
animal,  whose  horns  were  very 
much  worn  down.  The  shape 
of  the  Takin  is  peculiar,  the 
back  sloping  down  at  a  steep 
angle  from  the  high  withers 
to  the  tail ;  the  neck  is 
thick  and  strong  ;  the  nose  is 
of  a  pronounced  Roman  type, 
rather  like  that  of  an  Indian 
goat,  which  gives  the  profile  a 
ourious  appearance ;  the  legs 
are  short  and  stout,  with  very 
large  hoofs.  After  taking  care- 
ful measurements  of  the  dead 
beasts,  I  left  the  coolies, 
whom  I  had  brought  from 
the  camp  for  the  purpose,  to 
skin  the  carcases,  while  I  with 
the  shikari  moved  on  upstream. 
We  walked  for  about  a  mile 
over  very  rough  ground,  mostly 
through  dense  dripping  rhodo- 
dendron forest,  where  regular 
paths  were  worn  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  herd;  but  we  saw 
no  more  of  them,  except  one 
or  two  which  were  moving 
about  on  the  cliffs  a  thousand 


feet  above  us.  Koko  told  me 
that  on  the  last  occasion  on 
which  he  visited  this  place, 
about  three  weeks  previously, 
he  had  seen  two  bears ;  he  also 
told  me  that  the  beautiful 
tragopan  and  another  species 
of  pheasant  were  to  be  found 
here,  but  I  saw  no  signs  of 
them  or  of  other  game.  We 
then  returned  to  the  spring 
and  completed  the  skinning 
operations,  after  which  we 
washed  in  the  spring,  the 
water  of  which  was  quite  warm 
and  smelt  strongly  of  sulphur. 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  one  of 
the  men,  the  action  of  the  sul- 
phurous water  turned  a  silver 
ring  he  was  wearing  to  a  golden 
colour,  but  I  assured  him  that 
it  would  soon  turn  to  silver 
again.  I  was  not  able  to  take 
the  carcases  back  to  Kahap  for 
the  villagers,  as  the  coolies 
were  all  fully  loaded  with  horns 
and  skins,  so  they  threw  them 
into  the  river  and  covered  them 
with  stones,  saying  that  the 
meat  would  keep  good  in  this 
way  until  they  could  return 
from  Kahap  to  bring  it  in. 
The  whole  afternoon  was  spent 
in  cleaning  the  skins,  a  task 
rendered  difficult  by  the  pour- 
ing rain,  which  made  the  air  so 
damp  that  they  could  not  dry. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  early 
to  see  whether  the  Takin  had 
come  back,  though  Koko  as- 
sured me  that  my  doing  so  was 
useless,  as  we  had  walked  all 
round  the  spring,  and  that  this 
would  prevent  them  from  re- 
turning for  some  days.  The 
shikari  proved  to  be  right,  and 
I  saw  no  more  of  them. 

We  then  commenced  our 
return  journey  by  the  same 
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difficult  path,  and  again  in 
pouring  rain.  As  I  was  soaked 
to  the  skin,  I  pushed  on  ahead 
of  the  coolies  with  one  servant, 
hoping  to  get  a  large  fire  lit  in 
the  cave  to  dry  ourselves  and 
warm  the  coolies  on  their  ar- 
rival. We  had  no  matches, 
and  spent  a  chilly  hour  in  the 
cave  trying  to  light  the  fire 
with  a  flint  and  steel  and  a 
piece  of  damp  tinder ;  but,  being 
unsuccessful,  we  were  obliged 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
coolies,  whose  experience  led 
them  to  take  more  care  to 
keep  their  tinder  dry.  Even 
after  the  tinder  was  glowing 
it  appeared  impossible  to  raise 
a  fire  from  it,  as  the  constant 
rain  had  made  every  stick  of 
wood  dripping  wet.  But  the 
coolies  found  a  piece  of  bamboo 
which  they  pared  down  with  a 
knife  until  they  obtained  dry 
shavings,  and  from  these  a 
flame  was  soon  obtained.  We 
eamped  that  night  at  the  cave, 
and  next  day  reached  Kahap. 
Here  at  last  the  spell  of  rain 
broke  and  we  had  a  hot  sunny 
day.  I  took  this  opportunity 
to  do  my  best  for  the  skins, 


and  rested  a  day  while  every- 
one in  the  village  was  occupied 
in  cleaning  them ;  but  the 
weather  had  been  too  much 
for  them  :  all  went  bad  in  the 
next  few  days,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  throw  them  away. 

Takin  are  found  in  several 
parts  of  China,  and  I  had  spent 
a  fruitless  week  in  pursuit  of 
them  near  Tachienlu,  though, 
to  judge  by  the  tracks  which  I 
saw,  they  must  be  very  plenti- 
ful there  at  certain  times  of 
the  year.  They  are  also 
found  in  Bhutan,  farther  to  the 
west.  The  word  "  Takin  "  is 
the  name  given  to  them  by  the 
tribes  of  Mishmis  who  dwell  on 
the  Assam  border,  and  through 
whom  they  first  became  known 
to  Europeans. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  the  last 
of  Koko,  who  was  a  good  and 
willing  shikari,  and  had  enabled 
me  to  secure  these  much-desired 
horns :  he  accompanied  me  for 
two  days  up  to  the  Mishmi 
frontier,  whence  I  passed  into 
Assam,  well  content  with 
having  obtained  the  first  tro- 
phies of  Takin  brought  from 
this  region. 
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THE   AFFAIR   AT   MONTROSE  : 


A    NAVAL    FOOTNOTE    TO    THE    '45. 


EVERYBODY  knows  how  a 
fleet  was  captured  by  French 
cavalry;  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
such  common  knowledge  that 
the  Highland  clans  once  took 
a  British  sloop  of  war. 

On  the  16th  of  August  1745 
Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  John 
Byng,  who  was  to  be  shot 
some  years  later  in  order  to 
encourage  his  fellows,  hoisted 
his  flag  on  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
then  lying  at  the  Nore.  Events 
were  moving  fast  in  Scotland 
at  this  time.  Charles  Edward 
had  landed  in  that  country 
with  a  small  following  a  fort- 
night before  :  the  standard  had 
been  raised  among  the  heather 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Shiel ;  and 
already  he  was  in  nominal 
command  of  a  considerable 
army  of  the  clans.  Meanwhile, 
at  Dunkirk  across  the  sea,  the 
Earl  Marischal  waited  with  a 
force  of  refugees  and  French 
regulars  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  his  prince. 

At  first  these  things  were 
not  taken  very  seriously  in 
London.  Toward  the  end  of 
September,  however,  there  came 
the  news  of  Prestonpans ;  and 
the  situation  was  suddenly  seen 
to  be  grave.  It  was  realised 
that  at  all  costs  the  Earl 
Marischal,  whose  force  was 
greatly  exaggerated  by  rumour, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  land 
his  regulars  in  Forfar  or  Fife. 
Byng  was  therefore  ordered  to 
sail  north  and  take  over  the 
blockade  already  ostensibly  es- 


tablished along  the  Scottish 
coast ;  and  by  the  22nd  of 
October  we  find  the  Rear- 
Admiral,  with  his  flag  in  the 
Gloucester,  a  50-gun  ship,  lying 
to  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne, 
and  in  communication  with 
Marshal  Wade,  then  inactive 
in  Newcastle. 

The  other  ships  with  Byng  or 
already  on  the  station  included 
the  Ludlow  Castle,  44,  Captain 
Rodney  (afterwards  the  cen- 
queror  of  Don  Langara  and  de 
Grasse),  the  Miiford,  44,  Cap- 
tain Hanway,  the  Hazard,  Fox, 
and  Tryal,  sloops,  and  several 
tenders  and  smaller  vessels. 
The  force  was  inadequate  and 
badly  found  ;  some  of  the  ships 
were  old  and  nearly  all  were 
foul ;  and  Byng  was  seriously 
hampered  by  the  want  of  some 
more  small  brigs  or  sloops  that 
would  float  in  the  Scottish 
harbours  at  all  states  of  the 
tide.  He  was  continually 
urging  the  Admiralty  to  send 
him  four  additional  sloops, 
which  they  had  promised,  but 
which  never  arrived.  The 
weather  all  this  season  was 
detestable :  there  blew  a  suc- 
cession of  gales  with  occasional 
heavy  snow ;  and  Byng  re- 
ported at  one  time  that  out  of 
thirty-two  days  at  sea  he  was 
only  able  to  keep  in  touch  of 
the  coast  during  six  of  them  : 
for  the  rest  he  was  struggling 
under  reefed  courses,  and  some- 
times the  main  topsail,  to 
regain  his  station. 

On    the    24th    of    October, 
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when  he  was  off  St  Abb's 
Head,  he  fell  in  with  the 
Hazard,  sloop  of  war,  convoy- 
ing two  transports  with  600 
men  from  Helvoetsluys  to  the 
Tyne.  The  wind  blowing  at 
that  time  strong  from  the 
south,  he  ordered  these  ships  to 
put  into  Berwick,  only  four  or 
five  leagues  away,  as  he  desired 
the  use  of  the  Hazard  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  then  proceeded 
on  his  way  to  Leith  Road, 
where  she  was  to  rejoin  him. 

At  Leith  the  Hear- Admiral's 
troubles  began.  Edinburgh 
was  full  of  the  wildest  rumours, 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
any  definite  news  of  the  rebels  : 
it  was  only  known  that  they 
were  already  marching  on  the 
border,  and  were  also  very 
busy  in  the  east  coast  ports. 
In  spite  of  the  English  cruisers 
a  number  of  Dunkirk  priva- 
teers, some  of  them  ships  of 
considerable  size,  managed  to 
run  in  and  out  of  Dundee, 
Arbroath,  and  Montrose  almost 
as  they  liked.  Montrose,  lying 
as  it  did  farthest  north  of  the 
three,  and  possessing  also  a 
remarkable  land-locked  har- 
bour, was  peculiarly  suited  to 
Jacobite  designs  ;  and  no  sooner 
was  Byng  arrived  in  Leith 
Road  than  he  was  told  a 
strange  story  of  happenings  in 
and  about  the  little  port. 

It  seemed  that  one  day  in 
mid-October  a  certain  loyal 
gentleman  of  Edinburgh  jour- 
neyed to  Montrose  on  business 
of  his  own.  The  town  was  not 
at  that  time  occupied  by  any 
Jacobite  troops,  but  in  a  tavern 
there  he  fell  in  with  three 
strangers  whom  he  took  to  be 
rebels.  They  were  gentlemen 
of  his  own  class,  and  one  of 


them  was  engaged  in  writing  a 
letter.  The  loyalist's  suspicious 
were,  in  fact,  correct  —  the 
strangers  were  Jacobites  ;  and, 
being  Jacobites,  were  naturally 
credulous,  garrulous,  and  im- 
prudent. It  was  not  long 
before  the  loyalist,  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  have  been  an 
astute  person,  had  extracted 
some  most  interesting  news 
from  them. 

They  told  him  that  they  had 
arrived  on  the  7th  of  the  month 
in  a  French  privateer.  With 
them  had  come  four  other 
gentlemen,  including  an  ac- 
credited French  ambassador  to 
Charles  Edward,  who  had  since 
gone  forward  to  join  the  High- 
land army.  The  privateer  had 
further  landed  at  Montrose 
24  or  28  hundred  stand  of  arms 
and  two  large  chests,  each  a 
yard  long,  half  a  yard  high,  and 
two  feet  broad,  which  were  full 
of  money.  These  sinews  of  war 
were  sent  off  to  Prince  Charles 
on  the  following  day  by  way 
of  Brechin,  and  the  privateer 
then  departed.  Another  ship, 
with  more  arms,  was  expected 
shortly.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
gentleman  who  was  writing  the 
letter  was  so  indiscreet  as  to 
confess  that  it  was  addressed 
to  Lord  Keith,  the  Earl  Mari- 
schal,  to  urge  him  to  sail  at 
once,  for  the  coast  was  clear. 
There  were  20,000  troops  (so 
these  Jacobites  affirmed)  ready 
to  embark  at  Dunkirk  and 
Ostend,  and  the  Earl  Marischal 
himself  was  already  on  board 
ship  with  3000  men,  waiting 
for  this  very  letter  of  advice 
then  in  the  article  of  composi- 
tion in  the  tavern  at  Montrose. 

The  Edinburgh  gentleman, 
having  acquired  this  startling 
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information,  made  an  excuse 
and  fled  back,  in  something  of 
a  panic,  to  the  quarters  he 
occupied  in  the  town.  He 
seems  to  have  known  few  or 
none  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  for  the  person  in  whom 
he  eventually  chose  to  confide 
was  his  landlady  !  "England," 
he  told  her,  "  in  all  probability 
would  be  ruined,  for  he  had 
discovered  the  most  hellish  plot 
that  ever  was  contrived."  The 
landlady,  happily  for  him,  was 
loyal;  and  having  sworn  to  keep 
his  name  a  secret,  she  hurried 
off  with  the  news  to  certain 
well  -  affected  magistrates  and 
other  notables  in  Montrose. 
From  them  it  filtered  down  in 
course  of  time  to  Edinburgh 
and  Rear-Admiral  Byng. 

Byng,  meanwhile,  had  his 
hands  full  of  other  matters. 
The  rebel  proselytisers,  for  one 
thing,  were  very  busy  about 
the  mainland,  and  their  methods 
smelt  so  strongly  of  dragooning 
as  to  arouse  his  wrath.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  forwarded 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
a  copy  of  a  Jacobite  pro- 
clamation, which  began  as 
follows : — 

"We  Alexander  Earl  of  Kellie, 
Collonel  of  Foot  and  Governour  of  the 
Shires  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  appointed 
by  his  Royal  Highness  Charles,  etc., 
Do  herebye  order  you,  the  Magis- 
trates of  the  Borough  of  Anstruther 
"Wester,  to  Levie  and  appoint  Five 
Sufficient  men  for  Bearing  Arms  to 
serve  His  Majty  King  James,  and 
send  them  to  us  at  our  headq'rs  at 
the  Burgh  of  Perth  or  elsewhere, 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  this ; 
And  this  you  are  to  do  upon  the 
pain  of  Military  Execution  to  be 
done  against  your  persons  and 
effects,  etc.  .  .  ." 

Such  affairs,  however,  fell 
more  properly  under  the  cog- 


nisance of  the  military  authori- 
ties. Greater  concern  was 
caused  the  Rear- Admiral  by  the 
attitude  of  some  of  these 
authorities  themselves.  Being 
so  short  of  small  craft,  he  had 
ordered  the  Ursula  tender,  then 
lying  at  Berwick,  to  join  him 
at  once,  and  learnt  in  reply  that 
General  Handasyde,  command- 
ing in  the  town,  refused  to  let 
her  go. 

"  I  have  done  all  in  my  power 
[wrote  Lieutenant  Bolitho  of  the 
Ursula]  to  get  the  ship  to  sea,  but  no 
pilot  will  take  charge  of  her,  the 
General  has  used  me  very  ill,  and 
dares  me  to  go  and  join  you, — not- 
withstanding his  threats  I  will  make 
use  of  the  first  opportunity.  .  .  . 
He  says  ...  if  I  do  refuse  to  go 
with  the  transports  to  Newcastle  and 
they  miscarry  in  the  Passage,  I  shall 
be  hang'd  ;  I  am  much  surprised 
with  this  haughty  behaviour  of  his, 
a  language  that  I  was  never  before 
used  to,  but  I  have  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  by  obeying  your 
orders  he  can't  hurt  me.  .  .  ." 

The  problem  of  Byng's  scarc- 
ity of  ships  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
few  he  had  were  unseaworthy. 
The  Hazard  was  in  a  wretched 
condition,  nearly  twelve  months 
foul.  Of  the  Ursula  tender, 
when  she  did  join  him,  Byng 
wrote  that  she  was  so  rotten 
that  she  could  not  bear  the 
weight  of  her  cannon  on  deck, 
and  so  leaky  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  several  carpenters  who  had 
been  to  examine  her,  only  her 
sheathing  kept  her  afloat.  Ac- 
cording to  Lieutenant  Bolitho, 
her  bows  were  "  miserable  bad," 
while  he  was  the  recipient  of 
almost  daily  manifestoes  from 
his  crew  on  the  subject  of  her 
dangerous  condition.  On  the 
top  of  these  troubles  came  the 
casting  away  of  the  Fox  near 
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Dunbar,  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  Tryal  for  so  long  that 
the  Rear- Admiral  supposed  her 
to  be  also  lost.  Again  he  wrote 
to  the  Admiralty  for  the  pro- 
mised sloops  —  "  the  Hazard," 
he  said,  "cannot  do  it  all." 

Byng  seems  to  have  strug- 
gled on  vigorously  enough 
against  his  difficulties.  Lying 
himself  in  Leith  Road  in  the 
Gloucester,  in  daily  communi- 
cation with  the  Admiralty  in 
London  and  the  military  au- 
thorities in  Newcastle  and 
Berwick,  he  had  the  rest  of 
his  squadron  strung  up  the 
coast  to  the  northward  —  one 
ship  in  the  Tay,  another  off 
Arbroath,  a  third  off  Montrose. 
The  weather  continued  ter- 
rible ;  and  again  and  again 
these  vessels  were  blown  in  a 
few  hours  such  a  distance 
from  their  station  as  it  took 
them  days  to  recover.  On  the 
6th  of  November  the  Hazard 
rejoined  the  Rear  -  Admiral, 
and  was  at  once  sent  to  re- 
port to  Captain  Rodney,  then 
cruising  near  Montrose,  and 
inform  him  that  there  were 
certain  French  Doggers  storm- 
bound in  that  port  and  in 
Stonehive  which  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  destroy.  If 
the  Hazard  failed  to  meet  the 
Ludlow  Castle  she  was  to 
carry  out  these  orders  on  her 
own  account;  going  first,  if 
possible,  into  Montrose,  where, 
in  addition  to  destroying  the 
shipping,  she  was  to  spike 
six  9-pdrs.  reported  to  be  in 
battery  on  the  south  shore. 
These  guns  were  believed  to 
be  manned  by  French  artillery- 
men ;  for  the  second  privateer 
of  which  the  guileless  Jacobites 
had  spoken  to  our  Edinburgh 


loyalist  had  in  fact  sailed  into 
the  port  on  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  had  landed  men  and 
ammunition  there. 

The  Hazard  was  a  small 
ship -rigged  sloop  of  war  of 
some  250  tons.  She  was  armed 
with  ten  6-pdrs.  and  14  swivels. 
Her  captain  was  Thomas  Hill ; 
her  lieutenant  Michael  Burges  ; 
and  she  carried  nominally  a 
crew  of  110  men.  Her  com- 
plement seems  to  have  been 
almost  full,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  men  were 
newly  pressed,  and  were 
regarded  as  untrustworthy. 
Captain  Hill  had  previously 
given  satisfaction  to  his  su- 
periors, and  had  recently  been 
in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
Admiralty  thanking  him  for 
his  activity  against  the  rebels. 

Failing  to  meet  with  the 
Ludlow  Castle,  which  was  blown 
off  the  coast  about  this  time, 
the  Hazard  bore  up  for  Mon- 
trose without  delay,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  the  harbour 
on  the  9th  or  10th  of  Novem- 
ber. Roughly  quadrilateral  in 
shape,  this  harbour  is  as  land- 
locked as  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
be.  The  only  entrance  is  a 
narrow  channel  in  the  S.E. 
corner,  between  the  south  shore 
and  the  heel  of  the  little  sandy 
peninsula  on  which  the  town 
itself  is  built.  The  basin  within 
is  three  miles  across  at  its  widest 
part.  Just  inside  the  entrance 
lies  the  little  island  of  Inch- 
brayock,  between  which  and 
the  north  shore  is  a  deep- 
water  channel  scoured  by  the 
South  Esk  river,  which  pours 
into  the  harbour  opposite  the 
mouth.  Although  at  spring 
ebbs  there  are  18  feet  of  water 
over  the  bar,  a  great  part  of 
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the  basin  itself  practically  dries 
out  at  low  water.  It  possesses 
one  other  serious  disadvantage. 
So  tremendous  is  the  set  of  the 
tide,  both  in  and  out,  through 
the  narrow  entrance,  that  noth- 
ing short  of  a  small  gale  of 
wind  will  carry  a  ship  against 
it ;  to  which  must  be  added 
the  fact  that  the  prevailing 
winds  on  that  coast  are  from 
the  E.  and  S.E.,  or  dead  into 
the  harbour  mouth.  Captain 
Hill  seems  to  have  made  his 
way  in  without  much  diffi- 
culty :  getting  out  (as  we  shall 
see)  he  was  to  find  a  very 
different  matter. 

Whether  or  no  there  had  at 
any  time  been  French  artillery- 
men in  the  battery,  there  were 
none  now ;  nor  were  there  mili- 
tary of  any  kind  in  the  town. 
In  the  basin  were  several 
storm-bound  vessels,  one  or  two 
of  them  coasters  of  a  fair  size. 
On  these  Hill  at  once  set  to 
work,  but  his  progress  was  not 
a  little  retarded  by  the  fact 
that  only  twelve  of  his  people 
could  be  trusted  not  to  desert 
as  soon  as  they  were  put 
ashore.  He  selected  a  vessel 
called  the  Owner's  Goodwill, 
belonging  to  the  port,  as  the 
receptacle  of  such  stores  and 
ship's  fittings  as  he  intended 
to  take  away ;  and  into  her 
hold,  in  the  first  instance,  were 
tumbled  the  cannon  and  car- 
riages from  the  battery.  He 
then  set  about  dismantling  the 
other  ships  in  the  harbour, 
striking  their  yards  and  top- 
masts and  sending  these,  with 
their  sails,  anchors,  and  cables, 
on  board  the  Owner's  Goodwill. 
With  such  limited  resources  in 
men,  however,  all  this  took 
time ;  and  Hill's  difficulties 


were  increased  by  the  short, 
dark  days  and  the  badness  of 
the  weather.  He  reeords  how 
it  snowed  heavily  at  times, 
while  an  almost  continual  gale 
seems  to  have  blown  from  the 
E.  or  S.E.  But  by  the  15th, 
after  less  than  a  week's  labour, 
he  had  completely  unrigged  a 
brig  and  a  sloop,  set  fire  to 
them,  and  destroyed  them  ;  and 
his  exiguous  working  -  party 
was  busy  on  the  remaining 
smaller  craft. 

On  this  day  there  came  out 
to  the  Hazard  a  young  gentle- 
man named  Thomas  Hope.  He 
told  Hill  that  at  Brechin,  ten 
miles  inland  from  Montrose, 
there  was  a  force  of  400 
Highlanders,  who  had  come 
from  Perth  expressly  to  drive 
away  or  capture  the  Hazard. 
They  had  with  them  at  that 
time  no  more  than  three  small 
cannon ;  and  this  lack  of  ar- 
tillery may  have  delayed  their 
operation,  for  they  did  not  ap- 
pear in  Montrose  for  several 
days  more.  But  Hill  had  now 
every  reason  for  beating  an 
early  retreat — the  more  so  as 
he  may  about  this  time  have 
learnt  that  his  communications 
by  sea  were  in  danger.  The 
Ludlow  Castle  and  Milford 
were  still  far  away,  struggling 
with  the  gales  ;  and  a  man  who 
seems  to  have  been  acting  as 
a  loyalist  spy,  by  name  John 
Robertson,  factor  to  Archibald 
Scott,  Laird  of  Ross,  sent  in 
information  that  several  French 
ships  were  expected  almost  im- 
mediately by  the  Jacobites  in 
Montrose.  These  ships,  in  fact, 
were  Dunkirk  privateers,  one 
mounting  as  many  as  thirty-six 
guns,  which  were  bringing  over 
Lord  John  Drummond's  regi- 
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ment  and  baggage.  But  Hill, 
if  he  did  receive  the  news  at 
this  date,  was  determined  to 
finish  the  work  on  hand,  al- 
though it  had  already  taken 
up  far  more  time  than  either 
Byng  or  he  had  contemplated. 
The  Hazard's  men  therefore 
continued  their  labours  of  de- 
struction and  removal ;  while 
the  sloop,  lying  at  anchor  near 
the  harbour  entrance,  within 
musket  -  shot  of  either  shore, 
kept  an  anxious  eye  upon  the 
town  and  her  guns  run  out 
ready  for  action.  So  passed 
another  five  days  of  thick  and 
bitterly  inclement  weather;  and 
still  there  came  no  sign  from 
the  enemy. 

But  in  Montrose  itself  there 
were  now  felt  the  beginnings 
of  a  panic.  It  was  soon  known 
that  the  wild  Highlanders  were 
at  Brechin ;  and  that  there 
might  be  no  doubt  about  it, 
there  was  found  one  morning 
fastened  to  the  town  cross  a 
proclamation,  signed  by  James 
Carnegy  Arbuthnot,  Deputy 
Lord-Lieutenant  for  the  county 
of  Angus  (Forfar),  threatening 
all  sorts  of  penalties  to  any  one 
who  had  dealings  with  "Thomas 
Hill,  Commander  of  one  of  the 
Usurper's  Sloops  of  War."  The 
unhappy  people  of  Montrose 
replied  by  a  petition  addressed 
to  Byng  and  General  Guest, 
begging  for  some  troops  to 
protect  them,  and  paying  a 
compliment  to  "  the  extra- 
ordinary care  and  diligence  of 
Captain  Hill."  The  latter  for- 
warded this  petition  to  the 
Bear- Admiral,  but,  needless  to 
say,  nothing  came  of  it.  At  a 
time  when  there  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  enough  troops  to  stop 
the  Pretender,  there  were  none 


to  be  spared  to  garrison  obscure 
little  Scottish  towns. 

These  things  seem  to  have 
happened  on  the  19th.  By  the 
morning  of  the  21st  Hill's  task 
was  at  last  finished.  All  the 
ships  in  the  port  that  were 
not  burnt  were  totally  un- 
rigged and  gutted  of  every- 
thing. It  may  be  that  the 
captain  intended  to  burn  them 
all  before  he  left,  but  there 
proved  to  be  no  time  for  that. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
Owner's  Goodwill,crovfded  with 
spars  and  stores,  was  hauled 
out  into  the  channel  and  pre- 
pared for  sea.  Her  master, 
another  Arbuthnot,  was  ordered 
to  burn  a  flare  during  the  night 
if  he  heard  the  rebels  arriving 
in  the  town.  All  was  ready 
for  weighing  at  high  water 
(10  A.M.)  on  the  22nd.  But 
now  it  was  too  late.  During 
the  night  the  wind,  which  for 
some  hours  had  been  blowing 
favourably  from  the  west, 
veered  round  and  blew  hard 
from  the  S.S.E.,  right  into  the 
harbour  mouth  ;  and,  what  was 
more  serious,  the  Highlanders 
from  Brechin,  strongly  rein- 
forced, had  marched  into  the 
town. 

If  the  master  of  the  Owner's 
Goodwill  heard  the  noise  of 
their  arrival,  he  burnt  no  flare. 
With  dawn  the  Jacobites  took 
cover  among  the  houses ;  and 
from  the  sloop  the  little  town 
looked  as  quiet  and  empty  as 
it  had  been  the  night  before. 
Only  the  unfavourable  wind 
and  the  big  sea  visible  beyond 
the  bar  must  have  caused  Hill 
some  anxiety.  Between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  the  yawl  was 
hoisted  out  to  take  the  northern 
mail  ashore.  She  was  manned 
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by  a  midshipman,  Bruce,  and 
four  sailors ;  and  no  sooner 
had  they  stepped  upon  the 
beach  below  the  town  than  a 
sharp  volley  of  musketry  was 
fired  into  them.  They  ran  for 
the  boat  again :  but  one  sailor 
was  killed  and  another  badly 
wounded ;  and  as  to  return  to 
the  sloop  short-handed  against 
the  tremendous  tide  that  was 
then  setting  in  would  have 
meant  a  long  row  under  fire, 
Bruce  and  the  two  remaining 
men  surrendered  and  were 
carried  off  into  Montrose. 

Hill  at  once  attempted  re- 
prisals. Another  boat  was 
got  out  to  carry  a  spring  to 
the  south  shore,  so  that  the 
Hazard's  broadside  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  town. 
The  captain,  however,  had 
counted  without  the  tide.  As 
soon  as  his  ship  came  side  on 
to  the  mass  of  water  rushing 
through  the  narrow  gut,  the 
anchor  came  home  and  she 
drove  on  shore.  She  was  soon 
warped  off  again ;  but  it  was 
plain  that  she  must  lie  with 
the  stream  and  not  across  it ; 
and  this  position  only  per- 
mitted her  stern  -  chasers  to 
bear  on  the  enemy.  The 
latter's  artillery  had  not  ap- 
parently arrived  with  the  in- 
fantry; and  for  the  present 
the  contest  was  no  more  than 
an  innocuous  duel  between 
their  musketry  and  the  sloop's 
two  guns.  Both  sides  seem  to 
have  made  uncommonly  bad 
practice,  for  not  a  soul  was 
hurt. 

Toward  noon,  when  the 
Hazard  should  have  weighed 
and  proceeded  to  sea,  a  whole 
gale  was  blowing  dead  into 
the  harbour,  and  it  was  clear 


she  could  do  nothing  against 
it.  By  this  time  the  rebels 
had  taken  possession  of  the 
Owner's  Goodwill.  Every  small 
boat  in  the  basin  had  been 
destroyed ;  but  about  the  time 
the  Hazard's  yawl  left  with 
the  mails  Arbuthnot  had  also 
gone  ashore,  in  ignorance,  as 
he  said,  of  the  Highlanders' 
arrival.  He  was  immediately 
seized  and  obliged  to  take  a 
boat's  crew  of  them  back  to 
his  ship,  where  they  found  not 
only  a  surfeit  of  spars  and 
cables,  for  which  they  had 
little  use,  but  also  the  six 
9-pdrs.  from  the  battery,  which 
were  just  what  they  wanted. 
Getting  the  pieces  ashore  again, 
however,  may  well  have  been  a 
difficult  and  tedious  business, 
for  they  were  both  short  of 
boats,  and  little  used  to  such 
tasks ;  and  they  were  occupied 
with  it  for  many  hours  to  come. 
So  passed  the  first  day  of  the 
attack. 

The  greater  part  of  the  next 
day,  the  23rd,  proceeded  along 
equally  uneventful  lines.  The 
wind  blew  harder  than  ever,  so 
that  the  Hazard  was  obliged 
to  strike  her  topmasts,  while 
egress  from  the  harbour  was 
more  than  ever  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  desultory  cannonade 
from  her  guns  (alternately  the 
pairs  in  the  bows  and  stern, 
as  she  swung  with  the  tide) 
was  answered  by  an  equally 
desultory  musketry  fire  from 
the  Jacobites,  who  were  still 
busy  transporting  their  cap- 
tured cannon  back  on  to  the 
south  shore.  But  about  four 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
early  winter  night  was  closing 
in,  a  ship  under  English  colours 
came  into  view  round  the  Ness, 
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the  headland  outside  the  har- 
bour mouth.  She  evidently  in- 
tended to  come  in ;  and  with 
the  easterly  gale  behind  her 
she  was  able  to  stem  the  tide, 
which  was  then  approaching 
the  slack  of  the  ebb.  Believing 
her  to  belong  to  the  port,  Hill 
ran  up  the  signal  for  all  mas- 
ters of  merchantmen  to  come 
aboard ;  and  as  she  made  no 
reply,  but  continued  to  move 
up  the  channel,  the  Hazard's 
pinnace,  manned  and  armed, 
was  hoisted  out.  But  it  was 
now  observed  from  the  sloop's 
main-top,  that  the  Highlanders, 
to  the  number  of  300  or  400, 
were  running  down  toward  the 
stranger  along  both  shores, 
waving  and  cheering.  The 
pinnace,  which  had  just  set 
off,  was  at  once  recalled ;  and 
the  Hazard  fired  a  shot  or  two 
at  the  newcomer,  which  then 
came  to  anchor  under  a  point 
of  sand  and  hauled  in  so  that 
only  her  masts  were  visible. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark. 
Nothing  further  happened  until 
about  eight  o'clock,  when  the 
spy  Robertson  somehow  found 
his  way  on  board  the  Hazard 
with  the  information  that  the 
strange  vessel  was  one  of  the 
expected  Dunkirk  privateers, 
having  on  board  some  artillery 
and  part  of  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond's  regiment  of  foot.  These 
were  now  at  work  getting  the 
guns  on  shore.  It  may  also 
have  been  through  this  Robert- 
son that  Hill  received  a  letter 
from  his  captured  midshipman, 
enclosing  a  second  communica- 
tion signed  by  the  rebel  leaders, 
Erskine  and  Farrier. 

"  If  you  use  any  Uncivility  to  the 
town,"  wrote  Bruce,  "  he  [Farrier] 
will  use  us  poor  prisoners  bad.  .  .  . 


I  understand  from  friends  they  had 
much  rather  you  would  go  out,  as 
they  don't  incline  bloodshed.  .  .  ." 

The  enclosure,  while  contra- 
dicting flatly  this  last  state- 
ment, was  brief  and  to  the 
point : — 

"  SIR, — If  you  fire  any  more  on  the 
innocent  people  of  Montrose,  wee  are 
resolved  to  hang  your  men  which  wee 
have  in  custody  in  your  sight. 

DAVID  FARRIER. 
JNO.  ERSKINE. 

To  Capt.  HILL  of  his  Majty's 
Sloop  tiie  Hazard." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Highlanders  had  ever  the 
remotest  intention  of  carrying 
out  this  threat.  Hill,  if  he 
received  it  at  this  time,  took 
no  notice  of  it,  but  continued 
to  throw  an  occasional  round- 
shot  into  the  town.  Bruce  and 
the  other  two  prisoners  were, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  now 
in  Brechin. 

All  that  night  the  crew  of 
the  Hazard  remained  under 
arms,  expecting  an  attack ; 
but  none  was  delivered.  The 
gale  began  to  abate,  and  before 
long  had  fallen  to  a  fresh 
breeze.  With  the  dawn  (Sun- 
day, 24th)  it  was  seen  that  the 
enemy  had  raised  a  battery 
among  the  sandhills  on  the 
south  shore,  and  the  Hazard's 
bow  guns  at  once  opened  on 
this,  drawing  a  brisk  reply. 
In  an  hour  they  had  dis- 
mounted two  of  the  rebel's 
guns,  and  silenced  the  rest, 
which  were  withdrawn  to  a 
second  position  prepared  for 
them  in  rear  of  the  first. 
Another  battery  now  disclosed 
its  presence  in  the  shelter  of 
houses  and  corn-stacks  on  the 
north  side,  and  as  the  time  of 
high -water  was  approaching 
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Hill  got  ready  to  run  the 
gauntlet  out  to  sea.  But  his 
luok  was  gone.  The  wind 
dwindled  away  to  nothing, 
and  the  pilots  —  there  were 
three  on  board — declared  that 
the  slack  would  not  last  long 
enough  to  carry  the  Hazard 
through  the  gut,  even  with 
the  use  of  her  sweeps ;  and 
that  with  the  ebb  she  would 
inevitably  be  "  satt "  upon  the 
Anuet  rooks,  when  every  one 
on  board  would  perish.  Tow- 
ing and  warping  were  held 
to  be  equally  impractioable,  on 
account  of  the  enemy's  small- 
arm  fire.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  wait  and  pray 
for  a  west  wind. 

All  that  afternoon  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  sloop  con- 
tinued, nor  did  darkness  bring 
any  intermission.  She  suffered 
no  casualties,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  rebels  aimed 
largely  at  her  spars  and  rig- 
ging, which  were  seriously  out 
about.  She  made  what  reply 
she  could,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  her  two  pieces  did  much 
damage.  About  nine  o'clock  a 
fresh  westerly  breeze  sprang 
up,  and  Hill  was  in  hopes  he 
could  make  a  push  to  get  out 
with  the  next  high  tide  about 
midnight.  At  ten,  however,  it 
fell  stark  calm  once  more.  At 
eleven  no  fewer  than  three 
fresh  batteries  opened  on  the 
Hazard — two  from  the  south 
shore  and  a  third  from 
the  north.  The  last,  which 
mounted  four  6  -  pdrs.,  and 
was  only  a  musket-shot  from 
the  sloop,  galled  her  severely. 
There  were  now  in  all  sixteen 
pieces  firing  into  her;  and  as 
she  had  still  no  more  than  her 
two  bow  or  stern  guns  which 


would     bear     in     reply,     Hill 
ordered  his  men  below. 

Throughout  the  night  the 
harbour  was  lit  up  by  the 
flashes  of  the  rebel  guns  as 
they  pounded  the  unfortunate 
Hazard,  lying  dark  and  silent 
in  midstream.  With  the  morn- 
ing she  was  found  to  be  little 
better  than  a  wreck.  Not  a 
man  had  been  hurt  down  in 
the  hold ;  but  several  of  her 
guns  had  been  struck  from 
their  carriages,  her  upper 
works  were  smashed  in  splin- 
ters, her  lower  and  top  masts 
were  wounded,  and  her  rigging 
was  cut  to  shreds.  Variable 
breezes  were  now  blowing  in 
from  the  S.  and  E.,  and  a 
heavy  sea  was  tumbling  on 
the  bar,  while  the  Jacobites 
were  seen  to  be  bringing  a 
heavy  gun  down  on  to  the 
sandhills  abreast  of  the  sloop. 
There  seemed  little  hope  for 
her  now,  but  Hill  announced 
that  he  would  heave  all  his 
guns  overboard  before  he  sur- 
rendered. It  would  have  been 
well  for  him  if  he  had  seen 
to  it  that  this  was  done.  It 
was  afterwards  one  of  the 
gravest  causes  of  complaint 
against  him  that  he  had 
neither  cut  away  his  masts, 
wetted  his  powder,  nor  sunk 
his  guns  before  he  gave  up  the 
ship.  One  of  his  excuses  was 
that  he  was  afraid  the  rebels 
would  give  no  quarter  if  he 
disabled  her  in  that  way ;  but 
this  belief  only  grew  up  to- 
wards the  end,  for  during  the 
first  days  of  the  attack  he 
seems  to  have  been  rather 
heedless  of  his  real  danger 
and  over-sanguine  of  escape 
or  relief.  It  was  a  fact  that 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
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the  Highlanders  gathering  at 
Breohin  he  had  written  off 
to  Byng,  and  again  a  few 
days  later  when  he  sent  the 
Montrose  petition ;  and  he  was 
daily  expecting  either  the 
Gloucester  or  Ludlow  Castle 
to  come  to  his  help.  Rodney, 
however,  was  still  far  away, 
and  the  Rear- Admiral  could 
not  leave  Leith  for  want  of 
a  pilot.  That  he  did  not  sail 
at  once,  pilot  or  no  pilot,  may 
be  argued  as  an  indication  of 
those  faults  of  character  which 
were  to  ruin  him  utterly  in 
later  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  many  things 
to  think  of  besides  the  danger 
to  the  Hazard.  He  could  not 
afford  to  run  the  risk  of 
casting  away  his  flagship 
when  his  meagre  squadron 
was  already  so  depleted,  and 
he  had  written  to  Hill  a 
short  time  before  ordering  him 
to  return  without  delay,  ig- 
norant apparently  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  officer  had  en- 
countered. On  the  whole, 
Byng  cannot  be  blamed.  The 
fault  was  that  of  Hill,  who 
allowed  excess  of  confidence  to 
be  suddenly  transformed  into 
a  strange  indecision  that,  to 
some  eyes,  bore  an  unhappy 
resemblance  to  pusillanimity. 

To  return  to  Montrose.  .  .  . 
About  nine  o'clock  the  enemy's 
cannonade  died  away.  A 
white  flag  appeared  over  one 
of  the  batteries  on  the  north 
shore,  and  a  man  came  down 
to  the  water's-edge  and  hailed 
the  sloop,  desiring  that  some 
one  should  be  sent  ashore  to 
make  terms,  or  the  Hazard 
would  be  sunk  at  her  mooring 
and  quarter  refused  to  her 
people.  Doubtless  the  position 


of  the  ship  seemed  hopeless 
enough,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  pressed  hands  were  becom- 
ing threatening,  although  noth- 
ing is  said  of  this :  it  is  only 
certain  that  by  this  time  both 
officers  and  men  had  somehow 
acquired  exaggerated  notions 
of  the  Highlanders'  ferocity, 
and  were  quite  ready  to  believe 
the  "no  quarter"  story.  At 
any  rate,  Hill  ordered  Lieu- 
tenant Burges  and  the  car- 
penter, who  is  called  by  the 
strange  name  of  Corneage 
(?  Carnegy),  to  take  the  pin- 
nace and  find  out  what  the 
rebels  wanted  or  would  offer. 
These  ambassadors  were  seen 
to  land  and  disappear  under 
escort  behind  the  sandhills. 
Upon  their  fellows  in  the  sloop 
there  fell  the  disintegrating 
forces  of  reaction,  idleness,  and 
suspense ;  while  the  Jacobites 
were  busy  putting  the  final 
touches  to  the  emplacement 
for  their  heavy  gun.  For  the 
first  time  for  three  days  the 
harbour  was  empty  of  the 
noise  of  battle ;  and  they  could 
hear  once  more  the  tide  run- 
ning out  like  a  sluice,  the  big 
seas  rolling  on  the  bar,  and  the 
flutter  of  torn  cordage  against 
the  masts. 

It  was  not  long  before  the 
messenger  reappeared  with  a 
letter,  which  the  pinnace 
brought  back  to  the  Hazard. 
It  was  from  the  Lieutenant. 

"SiR  [he  wrote], — I  am  very  safe 
here  with  Mr.  Corneage,  but  cannot 
bring  them  to  any  other  terms  than 
the  surrender  of  the  ship  and  men, 
otherwise  they  will  begin  to  fire.  I 
will  not  comply  without  your  con- 
sent. The  Lord  Lieutenant  [James 
Arbuthnot,  before-mentioned],  as  he 
says,  has  given  his  word  of  honour 
you  shall  be  safe  to  come  ashore  to 
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treat,  if  you  cannot  agree  with  them 
you  and  I  are  safe  to  go  aboard 
again,  so  I  desire  you  to  come  ashore 
and  bring  the  warrent  officers.  .  .  ." 

A  council  of  war  was  now 
held  in  the  captain's  cabin. 
There  attended  the  pilots, 
Connack,  Smith,  and  a  third, 
Munro  the  doctor,  Warren  the 
boatswain,  Bondall  the  gunner, 
Kinsman  the  mate,  and  Murphy 
the  purser.  It  was  at  once 
clear  that  the  general  opinion 
was  in  favour  of  surrender. 
There  remained  the  question  of 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
Hazard.  So  long  as  her  flag  was 
flying  and  help  was  expected, 
it  was  natural  to  wish  to  pre- 
serve her  as  a  fighting  unit  to 
the  last  possible  moment ;  but 
that  moment  had  now  arrived, 
and  honour  and  common-sense 
alike  seemed  to  demand  that 
she  should  not  be  handed  over 
to  rebels  with  her  guns  and 
magazine  intact.  But  now  it 
appeared  that  the  threat  of  no 
quarter  had  done  its  work  not 
only  with  the  men  but  with 
the  captain  as  well.  The 
average  Englishman  of  that 
time,  it  should  be  remembered, 
looked  upon  the  Highlanders 
as  little  better  than  savages, 
— barbarous,  intractable,  and 
ignorant  of  the  most  element- 
ary usages  of  warfare  as  it 
was  understood  in  more  Christ- 
ian countries.  On  top  of  this 
general  reputation  had  come 
the  discovery  of  their  undeni- 
able prowess  in  war ;  and  such 
battles  as  Killiecrankie  and 
Prestonpans  had  fallen  like 
thunder-claps  on  men  used  to 
see  the  disciplined  and  appar- 
ently irresistible  redcoats  who 
kept  guard  before  Saint  James' 
and  were  heroically  punctili- 


ous at  Fontenoy.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  2nd  Master's 
Mate  of  the  Hazard,  Thomas 
Browning,  had  been  with  Cope's 
army  on  the  calamitous  20th 
of  September  (one  may  ask, 
What  was  he  doing  there  ?) : 
he  was  still  suffering  from  a 
wounded  head  acquired  in  the 
Highlanders'  torrential  onset ; 
and  he  may  well  have  dissem- 
inated throughout  the  sloop  a 
lively  dread  of  their  ferocity. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  a 
general  feeling  that  any  dis- 
abling of  the  vessel's  ordnance 
would  be  injudicious  :  "  they 
were  such  savage,  cruel  crea- 
tures," as  somebody  remarked. 
"I  imagine,"  says  Murphy  the 
purser,  "  they  would  have  cut 
us  to  pieces  if  we  had  so  done, 
they  were  not  like  a  common 
enemy."  With  such  feelings 
abroad,  all  was  lost,  including 
honour.  The  boatswain  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  sloop  ;  and 
Hill,  with  the  rest  of  the  war- 
rant officers,  went  ashore  in 
the  pinnace  to  complete  this 
ignominious  transaction.  To- 
ward noon  the  Hazard  was 
definitely  surrendered. 

The  consorts  to  which  Hill 
had  looked  for  help  arrived 
twenty-four  hours  too  late  ;  but 
even  if  the  Hazard  had  been 
then  holding  out,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  they  could  have 
succoured  her.  On  the  24th 
the  Milford  had  rolled  into 
Leith  Road  after  a  terrible 
battering  in  the  North  Sea. 
She  was  short  of  water,  and 
had  no  less  than  66  men  sick 
from  the  intense  cold,  but  she 
was  ordered  to  sail  again  the 
next  day  to  find  out  what  had 
happened  to  the  Hazard — the 
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Rear- Admiral  himself  following 
within  a  few  hours.  Arriving 
off  Montrose  on  the  2Gth,  Han- 
way  of  the  Milford  saw  the 
sloop,  apparently  aground  and 
flying  French  colours,  lying 
some  way  up  the  basin.  Nearer 
the  entrance  were  two  French 
ships,  one  quite  a  large  vessel 
mounting  36  guns.  This,  of 
course,  was  another  of  the 
Dunkirk  privateers,  arrived 
since  Hill's  surrender.  Nothing 
could  be  done  by  the  Milford 
that  day  owing  to  the  tide ; 
but  at  eleven  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing Hanway  ran  in  and  an- 
chored in  no  more  than  three 
fathoms  of  water,  within  mus- 
ket-shot of  the  36-gun  ship. 
He  could  only  bring  a  few 
guns  to  bear  on  her,  and 
the  Milford  herself  was  soon 
aground  astern ;  but  before  he 
drew  her  off,  with  the  brace 
nails  of  her  rudder  loosened  by 
the  bumping  she  had  under- 
gone, he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  Frenchman  in 
her  turn  on  the  rocks,  and  to 
all  appearance  permanently. 
The  Milford  retired  to  Leith, 
but  the  same  evening  chased 
and  captured  the  last  unit  of 
this  Dunkirk  flotilla,  together 
with  15  officers  and  158  rank 
and  file  of  Lord  Drummond's 
regiment.  Meanwhile  Byng  in 
the  Gloucester  had  also  looked 
in  at  Montrose,  but  could  effect 
even  less  than  Hanway.  50's 
and  44's  drew  too  much  water 
for  these  shallow  harbours  : 
had  the  Admiralty  provided 
the  Rear  -  Admiral  with  the 


sloops  they  promised  him,  the 
Hazard  might  have  been  re- 
covered at  once,  or  might  never 
have  been  lost  at  all. 

The  Pretender,  however,  was 
not  to  rejoice  for  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  nucleus  of  a 
navy.  The  Hazard  was  re- 
named the  Prince  Charles,  and 
rigged  out  again  from  the  spoils 
of  war  in  the  hold  of  the  Owner's 
Goodwill,  and  the  command  of 
her  was  given  to  the  captain 
of  the  36-gun  privateer,  which 
had  broken  her  back  after  being 
driven  ashore  by  Hanway.  The 
sloop,  however,  was  soon  re- 
covered, and  served  for  several 
years  longer  under  her  old  flag. 

Hill  and  Lieutenant  Burges 
were  subsequently  cashiered  by 
a  court  -  martial.  The  court 
was  unanimous  in  finding  them 
guilty  under  the  10th  Article 
of  War,  but  the  punishment 
was  only  affirmed  by  a  majority 
of  eight  to  six.  There  lingers 
in  one's  mind  a  sentiment  of 
sympathy  for  the  captain  of 
the  Hazard  and  his  subordin- 
ate. They  failed  at  the  critical 
moment ;  but  their  previous 
careers  seem  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently meritorious ;  and  their 
position  in  Montrose  harbour, 
with  a  possibly  insubordinate 
and  almost  certainly  useless 
crew,  surrounded  by  cannon 
and  hordes  of  terrifying  people 
whom  they  regarded  as  un- 
scrupulous barbarians,  might 
(one  feels)  have  inclined  their 
judges  to  a  greater  degree  of 
leniency. 

DOUGLAS  G.  BKOWNE. 
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A     BROKEN     MAN. 
BY  X. 

I  GIVE  the  story  of  John  Smith  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
words  he  used  to  me  a  few  months  before  his  death,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  need  enter  into  explanations  as  to  how  he  came  to 
confide  it  to  me.  The  events  referred  to  happened  so  long  ago 
that,  even  if  not  atoned  for  by  the  narrator's  gallant  ending, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  now  giving  them  publicity.  This  is  the 
story  of  him  whom  I  call  John  Smith. 


Twenty -four  of  us  sat  at 
mess.  The  colonel,  with  thirty 
years'  service,  hadn't  a  medal, 
and  most  of  the  others  had 
been  equally  unlucky. 

A  telegram  was  brought  in. 
The  colonel,  for  whom  it  was, 
raised  his  eyebrows  at  the  mess 
president,  who  bowed  "  Cer- 
tainly." The  colonel  opened  it. 
I  happened  to  be  looking  at 
him.  Telegrams,  although  so 
common,  are  sometimes  of  such 
moment. 

This  one  was.  He  read  it 
through  once,  and  then  again. 
No  one  was  taking  any  notice. 
How  the  scene  comes  back  to 
me  now  !  I  can  remember  the 
tune  our  band  was  playing  out- 
side, for  it  was  guest  night.  I 
can  see  the  heavy,  severe  old 
silver,  and  the  honours  woven 
into  the  table-cloth,  and  the 
young  mess-waiters  in  canary 
waistcoats,  plush  shorts,  and 
white  stockings,  which  some- 
how never  suited  them,  and 
which  showed  His  Majesty's 
uniform  through  it  all.  I  can 
see  the  youngsters  scattered 
about  among  their  seniors,  for 
the  former  were  never  allowed 
VOL.  CXCIII. — NO.  MCLXVIII. 


to  sit  all  together,  but  had  to 
be  shown  that,  within  limits, 
all  men  were  equal  in  the  mess. 

The  colonel  laid  his  telegram 
on  the  table.  He  picked  it  up, 
read  it  once  more,  and  laid  it 
down  again.  I  could  see  his 
hand  was  shaking.  He  paused, 
buried  in  thought,  and  wiped 
his  glasses. 

Then  he  stood  up.  What 
was  the  old  man  going  to  do  ? 
The  wine  hadn't  gone  round, 
and,  if  it  had,  it  would  not 

have  been  his  business  to . 

The  buzz  of  talk  died  down  as 
one  after  another  looked  up 
and  saw  the  colonel  on  his  feet. 
Mess-waiters  stood  agog.  Ours 
wasn't  a  mess  where  any  one 
stood  up  except  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  vice-president.  We 
were  more  hide-bound  by  old 
Peninsular  traditions  (and  took 
a  pride  in  it,  often  to  our 
own  considerable  inconveni- 
ence) than  any  other  corps  in 
the  Service.  The  colonel  stood 
a  moment  till  the  talk  had  all 
died  out.  Then  he  cleared  his 
throat,  put  on  his  glasses,  and 
read  the  telegram  aloud. 

Such  a  yell  went  up  that  our 
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old  tradition-makers  must  have 
turned  in  their  graves.  The 
mess  sergeant  bundled  the 
young  waiters  out  of  the  room. 
It  was  not  for  the  likes  of  them 
to  witness  suoh  lapses  before 
the  wine  was  round  and  the 
elders  had  left  the  table.  A 
young  subaltern  raised  his 
glass  and  shouted  across  to  the 
oolonel. 

"  Here's  to  a  bloody  war  and 
a  sickly  season,  sir,  and  no  heel- 
taps." The  barracks  were  half 
a  mile  off,  but  our  noise  had 
scarcely  died  out  when  it  was 
taken  up  there.  And  I  shouted 
with  the  rest. 

Of  all  that  happy  table,  and 
soldiers  are  never  so  happy  as 
when  they  get  the  order  to 
"  hold  themselves  in  immediate 
readiness  to  proceed  on  active 
service  "  —  except,  perhaps, 
when  they  come  back  again — 
out  of  all  that  table  none  were 
alive  on  that  day  month  saving 
only  myself  and,  I  think,  two 
others.  It  was  only  one  of 


those  so-called  disasters  which 
soldiers  are  meant  for  if  cam- 
paigns— not  isolated  affairs  and 
actions — are  to  be  won,  and 
which,  in  days  when  we  fought 
harder  battles  against  greater 
odds  and  for  greater  stakes, 
were  merely  mentioned,  if  men- 
tioned at  all,  as  incidents. 
Perhaps  when  we  again  fight 
like  that  we  shall  reckon  such 
mishaps  in  better  perspective 
than  we  do  now. 

Within  a  week  of  the  receipt 
of  that  telegram  we  were  off  to 
the  Front ;  within  four  weeks 
of  its  receipt  the  regiment  had 
practically  ceased  to  exist,  save 
in  the  Army  List.  I  mention 
neither  number  of  regiment  nor 
name  of  campaign,  not  because 
there  was  anything  discredit- 
able in  a  losing  fight,  fought 
out  to  the  bitterest  of  all  ends, 
but  because  of  the  one  officer 
who  shouted  with  the  rest  at 
the  mess  table,  but  later  dis- 
graced himself  and  the  corps 
he  belonged  to. 


II. 


I  lay  behind  a  breastwork  of 
earth  -  filled  biscuit  tins  and 
sand  -  bags.  All  around  was 
smoke  and  flame  and  the 
horrible  sounds  and  sights  of 
blood  in  the  very  act  and  pro- 
cess of  being  shed.  I  felt  that 
something  in  me  was  tighten- 
ing, something  in  the  nature  of 
its  on-comimg  like  sea-sickness, 
vain  to  struggle  against.  Till 
then  we  had  been  fighting 
against  odds  certainly,  but  with 
hope.  Then  something  hap- 
pened— no  one  spoke  the  word, 
but  we  all  knew  that  hope  had 


gone,  and  that  the  only  thing 
now  necessary  to  meet  the  end 
decently  was  grit  —  and  that 
I  had  not  got.  Up  till  now 
I  had  not  had  much  to  do  but 
lie  still  behind  the  breastwork. 
Giving  orders  had  not  been 
necessary.  My  captain  came 
crawling  towards  me.  He 
was  wounded,  but  seemingly 
quite  pleased  with  things. 
First  he  shouted  in  my  ear, 
"Have  you  a  drop  in  that 
water  -  bottle  of  yours,  old 
son?"  Yes,  I  gave  him  what 
I  had  left. 
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"  Bad  case,  eh  ? "  he  con- 
tinued, grinning. 

"Yes,  pretty  bad,"  I  said. 

"Might  be  worse,  though," 
he  went  on,  looking  at  me. 
"  Never  say  die.  Been  touched 
yet  ?  No.  That's  good."  He 
showed  me  his  leg  broken  below 
the  knee,  the  foot  horribly 
twisted  round.  The  strain  in 
me  grew,  the  something  reached 
breaking -point — and  snapped. 
I  felt  it  go  in  me.  If  only  it 
oould  have  lasted  another  half- 
hour  !  But  the  sight  of  that 
twisted  foot  was  too  much  for 
me.  The  wounded  man  seemed 
to  be  swallowing  hard,  and 
continued  huskily  in  my  ear 
and  evidently  weaker.  "  Only 
one  thing  now  for  it,  —  the 
chance  of  our  lives,  —  but  I 
miss  it.  Just  my  luck !  The 
counter-stroke,  eh  ?  Something 
in  the  old  drill-book  after  all,  eh? 
The  C.-O.'s  down ;  no  orders ; 
we'll  do  it  on  our  own — at  least, 
you  and  letter  B  company." 


"  Yes,"  I  nodded,  but  I  never 
moved.  He  was  getting  fainter : 
how  I  hoped  he  might  lose 
consciousness  before  he  saw 
how  it  was  with  the  only  man 
in  B  company  who  would  re- 
fuse to  do  what  he  wanted. 
But  that  was  not  to  be.  There 
was  a  lull  in  the  horrid  din 
around  us.  "  Come,"  he  mur- 
mured, "  get  a  move  on  you ; 
you're  not  hit,  now's  the  time, 
now's  the  chance  of  a  .  .  ."  he 
was  getting  drowsy  and  half 
conscious,  but  he  looked  into 
my  eyes  before  I  had  time  to 
avert  them.  "Oh,  my  God!" 
he  said,  "you're  not  .  .  .  you're 
not  .  .  ."  Then  he  fainted. 

I  have  not  any  clear  recollec- 
tion of  what  happened  after 
that :  I  wished  to  run,  but  run- 
ning then  would  have  taken 
me  to  certain  death,  no  matter 
which  way  I  went.  So  I  lay 
shamming  dead  amongst  many 
really  dead  comrades,  and  some 
living  ones. 


III. 


It  was  all  over.  I  was  run- 
ning. I  knew  nothing  more 
than  that,  except  that  behind 
me  something  horrible  was 
going  on.  I  hadn't  an  idea 
how  I  got  clear  away.  Bad 
luck,  I  suppose.  But  I  was 
running,  and  with  a  clear 
front.  No  one  followed.  Those 
that  might  have,  were  busy 
killing  my  comrades. 

I  don't  know  how  far  I  had 
gone  :  but  I  stopped  for  want 
of  breath  and  threw  myself  for 
concealment  into  a  dense  patch 
of  bush.  Here  in  a  little  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  galloping 


horse  coming  my  way,  nearer 
and  nearer.  I  lay  still  watch- 
ing. It  was  our  adjutant 
going  for  his  life. 

"  Archer,"  I  cried,  "  Archer! " 
He  pulled  up.  I  ran  out  to 
him.  "  Take  hold  of  my  stirrup- 
leather,"  he  said,  "and  run  if 
you  want  to  live.  They're  fol- 
lowing." This  reduced  his  pace 
from  a  gallop  to  a  trot,  but  it 
increased  mine  and  my  chances 
of  safety.  So  what  cared  I  ? 

As  we  went,  he  gasped  out 
the  last  hideous  bulletin  of  the 
regiment.  I  had  quitted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  end:  he 
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at  the  very  end.  He  kept  say- 
ing, "  There  was  nothing  to 
stay  for,  was  there?  Yet  I 
wish  I  had  stayed  and  shared 
with  the  rest."  The  tears  were 
streaming  down  his  face,  chan- 
nelling through  a  layer  of 
smoke-grime,  dust,  and  sweat. 
What  cared  I?  I  was  running 
to  safety.  But  there  was  a 
second  thought  behind  this.  I 
knew  I  could  not  run  much 
farther;  and  that  so  soon  as 
I  slowed  down  to  a  walk, 
Archer  would  stop  and  want 
to  put  me  up  and  run  him- 
self. Then  I  knew  what  I 
should  do — I  knew  it  as  well 
as  if  I  had  already  done — what 
I  did  do. 


I  could  run  no  farther.  I 
had  held  out  as  long  as  I 
could,  and  my  breath  was  com- 
ing in  sobs.  I  let  go  the 
stirrup-leather  and  slowed  to 
a  walk.  My  companion  im- 
mediately stopped.  I  asked 
him  not  to  get  off,  but  to  give 
me  a  minute  or  two  and  I 
should  be  ready  to  run  again. 
He  only  said  "  Don't  be  a  fool," 
and  threw  himself  off  and  told 
me  to  look  sharp.  It  was  no 
good  trying  to  tell  him  what 
I  should  do  once  I  was  in  the 
saddle,  he  would  never  have 
understood.  I  mounted.  Could 
even  Judas  have  felt  as  I  did 
then  ?  I  galloped  away  and 
left  Archer. 


IV. 


I  got  eventually  to  safety. 
I  was  believed  to  be  the  only 
survivor  of  that  fight.  I  al- 
most thought  so  myself.  I 
began  to  hope  so,  for  Archer, 
exhausted,  on  foot,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  country,  could 
scarcely  have  won  to  safety 
through  that  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  of  country  swarming 
with  the  enemy. 

I  had  only  passed  through 
it  myself  as  a  drunken  or  de- 
mented man  passes  through 
dangers  that  another  could 
not  escape.  I  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
sympathy,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  suffering  from  shock. 
It  was  not  shock  ;  it  was 
shame  and  guilt.  I  was  asked 
sparingly  about  the  fight,  and 
spoke  as  sparingly.  A  junior 
officer  such  as  I  was,  is  some- 
times not  in  a  position  to  know 


much  of  a  fight  beyond  what 
takes  place  immediately  under 
his  own  eyes.  Of  Archer  I 
said  nothing. 

A  month  of  almost  intoler- 
able misery  passed.  I  should, 
of  course,  have  sent  in  my 
papers.  There  were  two  reasons 
against  it.  The  war  was  not 
finished,  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances I  could  scarcely  do 
so.  Then  I  had  a  livelihood 
to  make.  Remaining  on  in 
the  Service  might  have  meant, 
perhaps,  fifteen  or  more  imme- 
diate steps  in  promotion,  sup- 
posing they  had  gone  mainly 
in  my  regiment.  To  retire, 
meant  losing  them,  and  almost 
certainly  the  allowance  my 
father  made  me,  and  to  "  go 
under."  The  last  event  was 
to  me  then  a  vague  term ;  it 
was  to  become  less  vague 
later. 
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v. 


The  war  ended.  Archer  had 
not  been  killed.  When  I  met 
him  one  day  in  the  street  I 
had  the  double  sensation — first, 
that  I  was  no  longer,  as  I  had 
thought,  a  murderer  in  act ; 
and,  secondly,  that  I  was  now 
about  to  disappear  from  life  as 
I  knew  it.  The  meeting  was 
sudden :  I  could  not  have 
avoided  it  if  I  had  wanted 
to.  I  saw  a  look  of  amaze- 
ment in  his  face,  and  then  he 
said,  "  We  can't  speak  here : 
follow  me  somewhere  where 
we  can."  Presently  we  were 
alone,  and  he  stopped. 


"  Have  you  any  explana- 
tion ?  " 

"No." 

"You  hadn't  been  knocked 
silly  or  lost  blood  or  any- 
thing?" 

"No." 

"No  explanation  whatever? 
No  excuse?" 

"No,  none." 

"Then  send  in  your  papers 
for  the  sake  of  the  regiment 
and,"  he  added  significantly, 
"for  your  own  sake."  Then 
he  went  his  way  and  I 
mine. 


VI. 


I  went  under.  I  think  I 
must  have  tried  nearly  every 
line  that  a  man  in  my  circum- 
stances could  have  tried,  and 
I  failed  hopelessly  at  each.  I 
knew  well  now  what  hunger 
meant,  and  the  wretchedness 
of  enforced  idleness.  To  me 
there  was,  however,  no  Prodi- 
gal Son's  alternative.  For 
two  years  I  had  a  good  look 
at  the  shady  side  of  life ;  and 
if  there  was  a  lot  of  shade,  it 
was  lightened  now  and  then 
by  the  most  extraordinary  acts 
of  kindness  from  the  shadiest, 
shabbiest  quarters. 

I  eventually  became  a  ship's 
steward,  beginning  low  down 
in  that  class  of  tramp  steamer 
that  carries  but  one  steward, 
and  working  up  in  a  few  years 
to  the  liner  that  carries  several 
score.  It  was  a  livelihood,  the 
worst  part  of  which  was,  to 


me,  the  receiving  of  tips.  I 
became  accustomed  to  my  new 
life,  but  never  to  the  tips. 
They  are  not  so  easy  to  run 
away  from  as  you  might  sup- 
pose, though  I  often  tried  to. 
It  often  seemed  to  me  that 
those  who  gave  least  trouble, 
or  were  least  able  to  afford 
tips,  were  the  most  determined 
to  give  them. 

We  were  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, bound  outward.  We 
were  full  of  men  in  the  Service, 
most  of  them  returning  to 
Egypt  from  leave.  I  had,  as 
on  several  previous  occasions, 
recognised  a  man  I  had  known 
before,  but  this  one  I  had 
known  particularly  well.  He 
gave  no  sign  of  recognising 
me,  but  one  day  as  I  was 
passing  his  cabin  he  was  at 
the  door  and  said,  "  Just  come 
in  here  a  minute,  steward."  I 
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went  in  and  he  shut  the  door, 
and  then  speaking  to  me  by 
my  real  name,  the  one  he  had 
known  me  by,  he  said  he  had 
recognised  me  as  soon  as  he 
had  come  on  board,  and  that 
he  now  wanted  to  know,  with- 
out for  one  moment  prying 
into  my  affairs,  whether  he 
could  do  anything  for  me.  He 
added  that  he  was  in  the 
Egyptian  Service,  that  there 
were  openings  there,  and  that 
he  had  friends.  Could  he  do 
nothing  ?  With  many  thanks 
I  refused  the  kind  offer.  At 
parting  he  said,  "Well,  think 
it  over,  and  don't  be  in  a 
hurry  to  refuse  an  old  pal  a 
favour."  I  did  think  it  over, 
and  I  asked  him  the  greatest 


favour  I  could  then  think  of, 
that  of  saying  a  word  to  the 
purser  if  he  could,  and  of 
getting  me  made  deck-steward 
if  a  vacancy  occurred.  That 
would  mean  a  clean  open-air 
life  and  release  from  the  grease 
and  beastliness  down  below. 
During  the  rest  of  that  voyage 
I  remained  below  stairs.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  next  I 
found  myself  deck-steward. 

I  was  now  contented,  earn- 
ing a  decent  livelihood,  and  as 
happy  as  a  man  with  my 
memories  could  be.  Time  had 
passed,  recollections  had  be- 
come dimmed,  but  I  was  yet 
to  learn  that  a  man  with  my 
failing  labours  under  a  terrible 
incubus. 


VII. 


We  were  homeward-bound. 
As  deck-steward,  during  meal- 
times I  was  busied  about  the 
deck  tidying  up  litter  and 
deck-chairs.  It  was  during 
lunch  one  fine  calm  day  a  few 
days  out  from  Marseilles.  The 
lately  crowded  decks  were  now 
empty  save  for  a  couple  of 
nurses  at  one  end  and  a 
passenger  asleep  with  his  feet 
on  the  rail.  One  little  boy 
was  playing  about.  I  was 
busy  finding  rope  quoits  when 
I  happened  to  look  up.  The 
child  was  astride  the  rail,  and 
the  next  moment  had  fallen 
overboard. 

I  rushed  across  the  deck  to 
jump  after  him.  I  was  an 
expert  swimmer.  The  sea  was 
flat  calm.  There  were  no 
sharks.  Risk  from  drowning 
to  me  was  almost  nil.  Saving 


that  little  child  was  equally 
almost  a  certainty  if  I  acted 
promptly,  but  I  had  reckoned 
without  my  miserable  self. 
As  I  ran  —  it  was  but  ten 
paces — I  remembered  the  two 
big  notice  boards  hung  out 
over  the  ship's  quarters  when- 
ever she  lay  in  dock  and  the 
notices  on  them,  "Beware  of 
the  twin  screws."  I  thought 
also  of  leaping  into  the  sea 
and  of  escaping  the  propeller, 
but  of  the  ship  going  on  and 
leaving  me  to  drown.  I  was 
within  a  stride  or  so  of  the 
rail  when  that  something  in 
me  suddenly  tightened  and 
broke.  Instead  of  holding 
straight  on  and  going  over- 
board I  thought  I'd  get  a 
life-buoy  first.  I  accordingly 
followed  the  rail  till  I  came 
to  the  first  buoy.  It  was 
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hanging  on  the  usual  hook, 
but  children  had  been  play- 
ing with  it,  and  it  was 
lashed  with  spun-yarn.  I  was 
wrenching  this  away,  and  the 
ship  was  rushing  on,  and  the 
child  getting  farther  and 
farther  astern,  when  a  voice 
close  by  me  said,  "What's  up  ?  " 
I  gasped  out,  "  Tommie's  over- 
board." 

"You  fool!"  It  was  the 
passenger  who  had  been  sleep- 
ing in  his  chair.  Then  he  sent 
out  a  piercing  yell  of  "  Man 
overboard  !  "  and  without  wait- 
ing for  the  buoy  he  jumped. 
But  he  jumped  in  vain. 

As  in  a  horrid  dream  I  heard 
the  bridge-telegraph  promptly 
answer  that  yell.  As  in  a 
dream  I  saw  the  patent  life- 
buoy, smartly  let  go  from  the 
bridge,  rush  past  me,  sending 
up  a  column  of  black  smoke. 

The  knocking  of  the  engines 
died  away,  and  then  the  ship 
shuddered  as  they  were  re- 
versed. As  in  a  dream  the 
decks,  so  lately  empty  and 
silent,  were  swarming  with 
people.  They  were  all  peering 
back  over  our  course,  and  they 
were  all  asking  what  had  hap- 
pened, who  had  fallen  over- 
board. I  kept  well  in  the 
background,  knowing  that  the 
boat  which  had  gone  away 
would  explain  everything  in 
good  time.  But  through  the 
crowd  came  one,  and  she  was 
looking  for  me,  and  then  the 
dream  ended.  It  was  the  child's 
mother,  and  she  said  "  Where's 
Tommie,  steward  ?  "  The  boat 
was  long  away.  Then  as  she 
began  to  come  our  way,  glass 
after  glass  was  brought  to  bear 
on  her.  Then  glass  after  glass 


went  back  to  its  case,  and  the 
owner  went  quietly  away. 
There  was  no  Tommie  in  the 
boat,  only  the  dripping  figure 
of  the  man  who  had  done  too 
late  and  in  vain  what  I  might 
have  done  promptly  and  suc- 
cessfully. After  steaming  round 
on  what  we  all  knew  was  a 
vain  search,  we  continued  once 
more  on  our  course. 

I  was  not,  however,  by  keep- 
ing in  the  background,  to 
escape  the  ordeal  of  being  ex- 
amined as  to  how  the  child  had 
gone  overboard.  When  his 
would  -  be  rescuer  denied  all 
knowledge  of  what  had  oc- 
curred and  pointed  to  me  as 
being  the  man  who  must  know 
something  about  it,  I  had  to 
give  my  version  of  what  I  had 
seen,  and  I  could  see  that  it 
was  not  looked  on  as  a  satis- 
factory account.  Still  no  one 
could,  at  least  openly,  blame  a 
steward  for  not  jumping  over- 
board to  save  life ;  and  no  one 
knew  I  could  swim  like  a  fish. 
But  a  steward  came  along 
presently  and  told  me  to  hand 
over  my  deck-steward's  armlet 
and  to  go  below  to  the  purser : 
and  I  here  received  notice  of 
dismissal.  I  had  been  respon- 
sible for  the  child's  safety 
during  the  lunch  hour :  and  I 
had  not  shouted  "Man  over- 
board." Had  I  anything  to 
say  ?  No,  I  had  nothing.  I 
was  sent  to  duty  below. 

Had  my  fellow  -  stewards 
shunned  or  refused  to  speak 
to  me  it  could  not  have  been 
worse  for  me.  My  own  feelings 
supplied  all  the  misery  that  my 
human  nature  was  capable  of 
feeling.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  received  sympathy  for  what 
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was  termed  my  bad  luck,  as  is 
often  the  case  among  sub- 
ordinates who  happen  to  fall 
foul  of  their  employers.  It  was 
all  one  to  me.  A  man  less  of 
a  ooward  would  have  thrown 
himself  overboard  rather  than 
have  that  mother's  face  haunt- 
ing him.  I  can  hardly  even 
now  bear  to  think  of  an  inter- 
view I  had  with  her  on  the  day 
that  she  left  the  ship,  when  she 
told  me  she  did  not  blame  me, 


that  I  was  not  to  blame  myself, 
and  gave  me  one  of  the  child's 
trinkets. 

One  has  read  of  the  bludgeon- 
ings  of  Fate — I  knew  from  that 
day  that  my  most  miserable 
failing  had  been  bludgeoned 
out  of  me. 

I  was  at  sea  for  many  years 
after  this :  but  perhaps  the 
hardest  blow  of  all  was  that 
Fate  never  gave  me  another 
chance.  It  can  never  come  now. 


VIII. 


This  was  the  story  of  him 
whom  I  have  called  John 
Smith.  It  was  told  in  June. 
And  his  chance  came  before 
that  summer  was  dead.  And 
this  is  how  he  used  his  chance. 

A  fine  morning  with  a  tang 
of    autumn   in    it    had    turned 
into    a    gusty,    dirty  forenoon. 
Late  in   the  afternoon  it  was 
blowing  half  a  gale,  and  more 
coming.       And     by     sundown 
more,    much    more    wind    had 
come,    and    was    blowing    into 
the    jaws    of    our    little    bay. 
The  sea  had  got  up,  and  was 
booming    continually    on     the 
beach  beneath  the  shriller  note 
of    the    wind.      All    the   boats 
had  been  dragged  well  up  off 
shore :       and      the      bathing- 
machines  partially  blocked  our 
little  street.     By  eight  o'clock 
someone  who  possessed  a  wind- 
gauge    said     it    was     blowing 
hurricane  force,  i.e.,  over  ninety 
miles    an    hour,    and    coasting 
vessels  don't   expect   that  sort 
of  a  blow  in  September.  Under 
the  shelter  of  a  wall  we  had 
remained     out,    enjoying     the 
frantic    turmoil    of    wind   and 


wave,  till  dinner-time.  We 
were  not  half  through  that 
meal,  when  there  was  a  stir 
without ;  and  word  went  round 
that  there  was  a  vessel  in  dis- 
tress, burning  blue  flares  and 
coming  ashore.  As  we  fought 
our  way  on  to  the  lawn,  up 
went  a  rocket  from  the  beach, 
but  the  hurricane  blew  it 
straight  up,  and  then  inland. 
A  tremendous  sea  was  now 
running,  the  broken  water 
glimmering  faintly  through 
the  darkness.  And  the  noise 
of  sea  and  wind  was  mingled 
in  one  fearful  sound.  When 
we  got,  somehow,  down  to  the 
beach,  we  found  a  group  of 
men  gathered  round  a  lantern. 
From  them  we  learnt  that  the 
vessel,  a  coasting  ketch,  had 
driven  right  into  the  bay,  and 
had  now  struck  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  where  we  were. 
She  still  lived — that  and  her 
build  could  be  seen  by  an  occa- 
sional flare  that  she  burnt. 
Another  rocket,  and  another, 
went  up,  and  each  time  a 
failure.  The  wind  was  too 
terrific  for  any  hope  from  that 
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means.  It  was  when  the  last 
rocket  failed  that  John  Smith 
had  his  long-looked-for  chance. 
We  were  now  gathered  under 
the  lee  of  a  wall,  where  we 
could  hear  ourselves  speak, 
though  with  great  difficulty. 
There  was  the  usual  last  des- 
perate chance,  if  man  there 
was  who  could  be  found  to 
take  it.  Though  the  sea  was 
tremendous,  the  vessel  lay  close 
in,  scarce  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  beach.  A  strong 
swimmer  might  possibly  carry 
a  line  to  her.  Present  were 
several  young  men  and  stout 
swimmers.  But  it  was  not 
amongst  them  (small  blame 
to  them)  that  the  man  was 
found. 

John  Smith  was  the  man. 
Without  a  word  he  began  to 
strip,  paying  scant  attention 
to  remonstrances.  To  one 
more  insistent  than  the  rest, 
who  said  that  Smith  was  too 
old  to  have  "  any  business  "  to 
attempt  what  seemed  impos- 
sible to  younger  and  stronger 
swimmers,  he  replied,  "And 
what  do  you  know  about  my 
business,  my  friend  ?  "  The 
words  conveyed  no  special 
meaning  to  any  one  there 
saving  the  speaker  and  two 
of  us :  and  we  knew  that  he 
was  going  down  to  do  his 
business  in  great  waters,  and 
that  that  business  was  the 
washing  away  of  the  stain 
that  lay  across  a  lifetime. 

No  British  longshoremen 
may  refuse  to  permit  even  the 
smallest  chance  of  help  to  a 
vessel  in  distress.  So  John 
Smith  stripped,  and  when  he 
had  done  so,  and  the  last  hope 
had  died  out  that  the  crew  of 


the  vessel   had   floated   a  line 
ashore,    buoyed    to    a    cask — 
there  were   men  on  the   look- 
out for  this  up  and  down  the 
beach, — skilful  hands  adjusted 
the     light      line      about      his 
shoulders,       and      again      we 
battled  our  way  to  the  beach. 
Here     three     men,     a     fourth 
nursing     the    lantern,    tended 
the  slack  of  the  line.     Closer 
to    the    sea    stood    Smith,    his 
white  body  glimmering  in  the 
darkness.       A     huge    seventh 
wave  loomed  out  of  the  murk, 
grew  suddenly  white,   crashed 
on  the  beach,   and  then  went 
snarling   back   and   back   over 
the  shingles.      Then  the  white 
body     disappeared      into     the 
sound  and  into  utter  darkness. 
The  line  began  to  slip  out  and 
out :   the  lantern  told  us  that 
much.      Twenty    yards    went. 
Then  a  check.     Then  it  started 
again — thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty 
yards.     The  swimmer  must  be 
nearing  the  vessel  now. 

But  no  more  line  went  out. 

They  hauled  handsomely  on 
the  line  and  brought  back,  and 
retrieved  from  the  back-wash 
of  the  wave  that  helped  it  to 
shore,  all  that  remained  of 
John  Smith. 

The  last  flare  burnt  out,  and 
soon  wreckage  began  to  come 
ashore. 

That  vessel  with  all  hands, 
and  many  another,  caught  out 
on  that  fearful  September 
night,  was  lost.  But  all  that, 
somehow,  seemed  a  small 
matter,  when  next  day  we 
looked  on  the  face  of  one 
recently  alive  and  broken. 
Now,  dead,  certainly,  but  .  .  . 
mended. 
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I  FIRST  made  Khedder's  ac- 
quaintance in  1906.  I  was  in 
need  of  a  guide  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  hills  and 
wadys  of  the  Teh  district,  and 
Khedder  was  recommended  to 
me  as  pre  -  eminent  in  such 
knowledge.  I  found  him  all  I 
could  desire  as  a  guide,  and  he, 
when  he  had  ascertained  I  was 
worthy  of  the  name,  accepted 
me  as  friend. 

Now  a  friend  is  one  in  whom 
you  confide  and  one  whose  ad- 
vice you  seek,  therefore  many 
an  hour  has  he  spent  over  the 
camp-fire  laying  before  me  the 
troubles  of  his  domestic  life, 
and  asking  my  advice  on  points 
too  intricate  to  be  dealt  with 
by  one  mind  unassisted,  how- 
ever much  that  one  mind  may 
be  able  to  concentrate  itself  on 
the  question 

The  mind  of  a  Bedouin  has 
a  peculiar  power  of  concentra- 
tion: the  pity  is  that  they  have 
so  little  worth  pondering  over 
in  the  hours  of  silent  thought 
of  which  so  much  of  their  life 
is  made  up.  A  matter  that  an 
uneducated  European  would 
deal  with  and  dismiss  in  ten 
minutes,  supplies  them  with 
food  for  a  month's  rumination. 

I  was  once  travelling  with  a 
caravan.  One  of  my  fellow- 
travellers  was  a  very  old  man, 
and  very  infirm.  For  hours, 
in  spite  of  all  his  pains  and 
aches,  he  would  lose  himself  in 
the  profoundest  meditation, 
now  and  again  broken  by  a 
deep  sigh.  He  had  no  friend 


with  him,  and  was  absolutely 
helpless.  Once  or  twice  I  was 
able  to  render  him  some  small 
service,  and  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  acquaintance,  I 
will  not  call  it  a  friendship, 
sprang  up  between  us. 

"What  is  troubling  you,  and 
what  are  you  always  think- 

V  */ 

ing  about  ?  "  I  was  indiscreet 
enough  to  ask  him  one  day. 

"Ah!"  he  sighed,  "I  am 
wondering,  wondering  who  my 
father  can  have  been." 

He  was  nearer  eighty  than 
seventy.  How  many  years  of 
his  long  life  had  his  thoughts 
been  occupied  with  this  hope- 
less research  ?  The  uselessness 
of  it  would  never  strike  an 
Arab.  It  is  the  mere  specula- 
tion that  interests  him. 

When  I  first  knew  Khedder 
his  thoughts  were  however 
busy  with  a  matter  less 
abstruse,  and  capable  of  a 
practical  solution.  He  had  a 
wife.  An  excellent  tender  of 
goats ;  but  she  had  borne  him 
no  children.  The  question  to 
decide  was :  should  he  divorce 
her  or  should  he  not?  Much 
was  to  be  said,  he  explained  to 
me  at  great  length,  for  and 
against  either  decision. 

A  child  to  a  Bedouin  is  the 
crown  and  glory  of  life ;  but 
then  goats  are  also  important 
factors  of  happiness.  What 
should  a  man  do  under  such 
circumstances?  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  advise,  and  we  weighed 
the  pros  and  cons  over  many  a 
camp  fire.  The  camels  grunted 
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themselves  to  sleep,  jackals 
yapped  in  the  distance,  the 
ominous  cry  of  a  stray  wolf 
would  break  on  the  silent 
desert,  I  would  grow  sleepy, 
and  Khedder,  if  his  was  to  be 
the  first  watch,  would  attempt 
to  continue  the  discussion  be- 
yond all  reasonable  limits. 

It  must  have  been  under 
such  circumstances  that  I  ad- 
vised patience.  It  was  excel- 
lent advice.  Two  years  later 
I  met  Khedder  again.  His 
first  words  told  me  he  was 
blest  indeed.  His  wife  had 
borne  him  a  son,  and  was  as 
good  as  ever  at  managing 
goats.  At  last  I  saw  a  per- 
fectly happy  man. 

It  had  been  hinted  to  me 
when  I  first  engaged  Khedder 
that  at  times  it  would  be  wise 
to  let  him  be.  A  spirit  of 
darkness  sometimes  possessed 
him,  and  he  then  did  strange 
things. 

Once  at  nightfall,  I  was  told, 
when  the  bleating  of  sheep  and 
goats  and  a  cloud  of  dust  hiding 
all  things  announced  the  return 
of  the  flocks,  Khedder  had 
rushed  Aj ax-like  into  the  midst 
of  the  terrified  animals,  shout- 
ing wildly,  "  Flocks  they  may 
seem,  but  the  Goom  is  upon 
us  !  The  Goom  is  upon  us  ! " 
and  slew  them  right  and  left, 
until  restrained  by  strong 
hands. 

Every  Bedouin  knows  his 
camp  is  never  safe  from  the 
Goom  (or  raid) — i.e.,  a  sudden 
and  always  unexpected  attack 
by  an  inimical  tribe,  wreaking 
vengeance  or  merely  stealing 
camel ;  but  why  Khedder 
should  have  taken  flocks  for 


the  enemy  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  only  with  such  men  it  is 
wise  not  to  put  oneself  in  an 
equivocal  position,  for  blow 
follows  quickly  on  suspicion. 

Khedder's  appearance  did  not 
belie  what  had  been  told  me  of 
his  deeds. 

A  very  tall,  gaunt  man, 
dressed  in  rags  worn  with 
dignity,  came  to  talk  to  me. 
His  unkempt,  uncut  black  hair 
stood  out  from  his  well-shaped 
head,  the  matted  locks  framing 
a  long  thin  face.  Unlike  a 
Bedouin  he  did  not  wear  the 
mandil,  although  the  agal  or 
cord  which  should  hold  the 
mandil  on,  coronet-wise,  hung 
round  his  throat  like  a  halter. 
His  eyes  were  a  light  hazel :  his 
nose  long  and  thick  at  the 
extremity.  A  protruding  under- 
lip  spoilt  a  face  which,  with  its 
unkempt  beard,  was  not  devoid 
of  a  certain  wild  grandeur. 
As  to  expression,  I  can  only 
say  that  at  times  he  could 
deprive  his  face  of  any  whatso- 
ever, while  at  others  it  had 
more  than  enough.  I  have 
said  he  was  dressed  in  rags. 
These  consisted  of  a  tattered 
beridaii,  a  shirt  worn  by  every 
Sinaitic  Bedouin,  the  very  long 
sleeves  of  which  are  tied  to- 
gether and  thrown  back  over 
the  head  on  to  the  neck.  The 
beridan  reaches  to  the  knee 
and  is  open  at  the  chest. 

Khedder  also  had  with  him 
his  miswada,  a  bag  of  white 
sheep's  wool  ornamented  with 
just  one  line  of  black,  woven 
for  him  no  doubt  by  his  wife. 
In  this  bag  Bedouins  carry  the 
flour  they  come  in  to  Nekhl  to 
buy.  Khedder's,  however,  con- 
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tained  nothing  but  a  little 
desert  salt. 

Over  the  miswada  he  had 
thrown  a  cotton  blanket  bought 
at  Suez,  who  could  tell  how 
long  since  ?  Once  white,  now 
dark-grey,  with  the  trace  of 
many  a  camp  -  fire  burnt  in 
holes  all  over  it.  Over  this, 
again,  he  wore  the  self-dressed 
sheepskin,  which,  hanging 
down  his  back,  was  held  on 
by  the  forelegs  of  the  animal 
knotted  round  the  man's 
throat.  This  sheepskin  fulfils 
many  duties.  On  the  journey 
it  protects  its  wearer's  back 
from  sun  or  wind,  or  it  softens 
his  saddle.  In  camp,  with  the 
hide  turned  upwards,  it  be- 
comes table,  tablecloth,  dish, 
and  napkin.  On  it  Khedder 
kneaded  his  flour,  ate  his  food, 
and  wiped  his  hands  when 
grease  or  flour  were  unpleas- 
antly tenacious.  At  night  he 
slept  either  on  or  under  it. 

His  feet  were  shod  with 
sandals  he  had  himself  made 
of  camel's  hide  cut  in  strips 
and  sewn  together.  Khedder 
was  no  dandy,  and  eschewed 
such  luxuries  as  the  expensive 
dolphin  -  skin  sandals  or  those 
more  carefully  made  of  Ma'an. 

Such  were  his  clothes.  Of 
implements,  he  carried  on  a 
chain  hanging  to  his  belt  the 
ordinary  steel  for  striking 
lights  and  a  kees,  or  leathern 
pouch,  in  which  were  tinder, 
flint,  and  other  small  neces- 
saries, such  as  the  ishfa  or 
brad-awl  with  which  to  mend 
all  leather  work. 

Every  Bedouin  carries  a  gun 
or  rifle,  but  Khedder  had  none. 
A  stout  nabout  (cudgel)  in  one 


hand  and  his  reed  flute  in  the 
other  was  all  he  carried.  This 
wild  man  of  the  desert  was  an 
exceptionally  fine  piper.  He 
could  "  rud "  and  rud  well. 
That  is,  he  knew  how  to  draw 
in  his  breath  by  his  nostrils 
while  emitting  it  through  his 
lips,  so  that  there  were  no  gasps 
and  gaps  in  the  continuous 
flow  of  sound.  Many  an  hour 
on  the  march,  but  especially 
when  we  encamped  of  an  even- 
ing, has  Khedder  played  his 
pipe,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  in  words  the  subtle 
charm  of  that  simple  music 
heard  in  the  infinite  silence  of 
a  desert  night.  There  is  some- 
thing very  plaintive  and  wist- 
ful about  the  soft  minor 
cadences  which  go  on  and  on 
without  beginning  or  end  ;  not 
telling  a  story  or  rousing  dis- 
tinct emotions,  as  does  our 
civilised  music,  but  just  awak- 
ening an  indefinite  dreamy 
thoughtfulness  of  things  not 
understood. 

Khedder  and  I  were  not 
alone  on  our  first  journey 
together.  My  servant  Unis, 
a  Maghraby,  of  whom  more 
anon,  was  of  the  party.  At 
first  the  contempt  of  one  man 
for  the  other  knew  no  bounds. 
Khedder  looked  down  upon 
Unis  because  he  was  so  short. 
Unis  looked  down  on  Khedder 
because  he  thought  him  no 
better  than  a  Bedara, — low- 
caste  Arabs  whom  the  trader 
tribes  of  Maraba  despise  as 
uncivilised.  The  desert,  how- 
ever, draws  men  together,  and 
long  before  we  returned  the 
two  were  good  friends. 

I    had    been    warned     that 
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when  Khedder  began  to  talk 
to  himself  he  was  best  left 
alone,  and,  from  things  he 
told  me,  he  was  probably  at 
such  times  communing  with 
spirits  gentle  or  malevolent. 
Of  the  fancies  of  the  former 
he  would  speak  as  he  might  of 
the  tricks  of  his  camel.  He 
would  tell  me  that  they  were 
often  most  annoying.  They 
could,  of  course,  take  any 
shape  they  liked,  and  had  an 
exasperating  way  of  teasing 
people — a  way  quite  silly  and 
childish. 

One  day  he  stumbled  over  a 
big  stone.  After  kicking  and 
cursing  it  for  some  time,  he 
turned  to  me  :  "  There,  you  see 
the  sort  of  thing  they  do  ? 
So  foolish." 

Khedder  had  no  more  fear 
or  respect  for  "  the  little  people  " 
than  he  had  for  any  other  of 
the  many  annoying  trifles  life 
is  full  of.  They  lived  in  the 
rocks.  If  only  they  would 
remain  there,  all  would  be 
well! 

"  How  do  you  come  to  know 
so  much  about  them  ?  "  I  asked 
one  day.  Khedder  looked  at 
me  with  the  expression  of  a 
man  who  has  steeled  himself 
to  bear  much  from  the  silliness 
of  others ! 

"  How  I  know  ?  "  he  repeat- 
ed. "Why,  because  I  see  them. 
Didn't  you  see  the  hawk  that 
kept  flying  over  our  heads  just 
now?  That  was  one." 

Besides,  he  had  many  ghost 
stories  worth  investigating. 
Not  second-hand  ones.  Khed- 
der had  himself  seen  with  his 
own  two  eyes — seen  what  he 
described  to  me. 


Some  were  unique  personal 
experiences  ;  others  his  encoun- 
ters with  well  -  known,  well- 
established  apparitions.  A 
man  of  few  words,  of  the 
latter  he  would  say  little. 
Why  discuss  what  all  the 
world  knew  ?  For  this  reason 
I  could  get  nothing  out  of  him 
about  the  ways  of  a  certain 
weird  buffalo  that  haunted  the 
hills  round  the  Bir  Taiba.  Yes, 
he  had  seen  him,  but  then  so 
many  others  had  also  seen  him. 
He  was  not  worth  talking 
about.  Of  his  meeting  with 
the  lady  with  the  goat's  feet, 
he,  on  the  contrary,  was  pleased 
to  go  into  detail. 

The  meeting  had  taken  place 
at  the  Bir  Seneina.  The  date 
could  be  ascertained  by  the  fact 
that  corn  was  cheap  that  year 
at  Mitmetni.  The  story  was  a 
long  one,  and  made  longer  by 
digressions  into  what  seemed 
to  my  mind  absolutely  irrele- 
vant matters.  The  infinite 
patience  of  a  Bedouin  audience 
and  their  interest  in  side  issues 
are  apt  to  spoil  the  best  racon- 
teur. This  may  be  because  the 
plot  of  the  story  is  generally  as 
well  known  to  the  audience  as 
to  the  story-teller,  so  that  the 
variants  in  the  text  are  more 
important  to  them  than  the 
thread,  the  well-worn  thread, 
of  the  plot.  Khedder  thought 
nothing  of  interruptions,  digres- 
sions, and  references  probably 
quite  cogent  to  him,  but  not  so 
to  me.  You  and  I,  if  we  had 
met  a  lady  with  goat's  feet, 
would  keep  her  clear  in  our 
minds  as  a  singular  fact.  It 
would  not  connect  itself  with 
the  price  of  corn,  of  a  three- 
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days'  flood  in  a  certain  wady, 
nor  with  the  reflection  that 
such  floods  have  ceased  to  bless 
the  land  now  that  Muslims 
no  longer  rule  over  Egypt. 

"  You  know  the  Bir  Seneina  ? 
You  know  how  solitary  it  is. 
I  rode  up  to  it  musing,  for  I 
had  left  a  sick  goat  at  home 
with  my  wife.  A  fine  one. 
W'Allahy  !  It  could  yield  jed- 
daken x  of  milk  a  -  day,  and 
thrice  had  given  me  twins. 
If  that  goat  had  died  it  would 
have  been  a  great  loss  to  me. 
But  God  is  merciful,  and  it 
recovered. 

"  When  I  approached  the  well 
I  saw  some  one  was  there.  It 
was  a  woman.  I  looked  round 
for  shepherds  and  for  flocks. 
There  was  nothing  but  the 
woman,  alone  there,  a  strange 
thing  ! 

"  Perhaps  I  was  a  fool — 
perhaps  God  confounded  my 
understanding,  but  she  seemed 
to  me  a  woman  like  any 
other,  and  nothing  more ;  and 
although  greatly  astonished, 
I  gave  her  the  proper  saluta- 
tion for  the  time  of  the  day, 
and  she  answered  in  all  polite- 
ness. And  I  asked  whence  she 
came  from  and  where  she  was 
going,  marvelling  in  my  own 
mind  that  a  woman  should  be 
alone  there  without  flocks. 

" '  O  Sheykh  of  the  Arabs,' 
she  answered,  and  her  voice 
was  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the 
ear,  '  I  have  far  to  go,  even  to 
the  Jebel  Helal;  of  thy  kind- 
ness draw  water  for  me,  for  I 


have  no  delu.'  2  Then  thought 
I,  for  in  my  foolishness  I  still 
believed  her  to  be  but  a  woman, 
what  silliness  is  this  ?  How 
should  a  delu  be  used  in  the 
Bir  Seneina?  Does  not  every 
child  know  its  road  down 
to  the  water  is  crooked  as  a 
jerboa's  burrow?  But  unto 
woman  God  hath  given  so 
little  understanding  that  it 
might  be  she  knew  not 
of  this  well,  and  so,  for 
she  spoke  pleasantly,  I  took 
off  my  defayeh,3  and  placed 
my  water-skin  and  jeddak 
beside  the  well.  Now  that 
happened  which  should  have 
opened  my  eyes  had  not  God 
closed  them.  My  gaoud,4 — this 
I  tell  you  is  true,  by  the  ex- 
istence of  my  honour,  —  my 
gaoud  would  not  come  near 
unto  that  woman,  and  so  I 
berricked  him  farther  off,  and 
suspecting  nothing  went  down 
the  well.  How  slow  was  the 
dribble  of  the  water  that  day ! 
Never  before  had  it  dribbled  so 
slowly.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
little  people  were  teasing  as 
they  do,  so  I  cursed  them,  they 
and  their  fathers,  but  the 
water  came  no  faster,  for  that 
Evil  One  was  sitting  above 
and  would  keep  me  down  below 
to  my  own  undoing.  Once  I 
thought  I  heard  her  speak,  and 
shouted  out,  '  What  sayest 
thou  ? '  and  she  answered, 
'Nothing,  O  Sheykh!  I  am 
musing.'  You  wonder  —  but 
even  that  did  not  open  my 
eyes.  I  came  up  at  last,  and 


1  Jeddaken  =  2  jeddaks,  a  liquid  measure. 

2  Delu  =  a  bucket  which  can  be  let  down  by  a  rope  if  the  well  is  straight. 

3  Def  ay  eh  =  a  black  cloak.  *  Gaoud  =  young  camel. 
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gave  her  to  drink,  and  then 
tied  the  water  -  skin  on  my 
camel,  and  as  I  was  about  to 
bid  her  farewell  and  get  on  my 
camel  and  ride  off — she  came 
near  unto  me  and  her  eyes  met 
mine,  and  there  was  that  in 
them  that  made  me  fear  I 
knew  not  what,  but  when  she 
spoke  and  said,  'I  am  come 
from  afar,  O  Sheykh  of  the 
Arabs,  and  am  very  weary.  I 
am  even  lame,  as  thou  seest. 
God  is  merciful !  Of  thy  kind- 
ness let  me  ride  behind  thee  on 
the  camel,  and  God  lengthen 
thy  days.'  Although  I  still 
feared,  I  said,  '  Come.'  But 
God  sometimes  maketh  the 
beast  wiser  than  the  man.  As 
she  approached,  my  gaoud 
sprang  back  and  would  not 
let  her  mount.  And  in  my 
foolishness  I  forced  the  camel 
on  to  its  knees  and  held  it 
down,  my  fingers  in  its  nostrils. 
But  when  I  felt  how  it  trembled 
I  knew  there  was  cause  to  fear, 
and  my  heart  was  as  water, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  God  is 
merciful.  For  lo  and  behold  !  in 
order  to  spring  on  to  the  eamel, 
that  evil  thing,  that  woman, 
had  lifted  her  toob,  and  by  the 
existence  of  my  religion !  By 
the  life  of  my  father!  Am  I 
in  extreme  youth?  Do  I  not 
know  what  I  see,  and  is  judg- 
ment not  given  me  ?  I  tell  you 
she  lifted  her  dress  and  I  saw — 
her  feet  were  as  those  of  a 
goat !  Auza  Billahy  min  esh 
Shaitan  er  ragim.1  My  belly 
goes  entirely  to  think  of  it 
even  now.  I  sprang  on  my 
camel — it  needed  no  goad — and 


fled,  for  it  knew  Eblis  was 
himself  after  us.  Not  quickly 
enough,  however,  to  prevent 
that  evil  thing  in  woman's 
shape  from  snatching  at  its 
tail — and  a  piece  must  have 
remained  in  her  hand,  for  that 
gaoud  ever  after  had  a  short 
tail.  I  tell  you  the  truth." 

When  I  asked  him  how  he 
eventually  escaped,  he  explained 
that  until  they  crossed  the 
Pilgrims'  road — which  no  evil 
spirit  dares  to  come  near — it 
had  been  an  exciting  ride,  for 
he  distinctly  heard  the  panting 
of  the  woman  behind  him,  but 
that  after  that  all  was  well. 

To  Khedder  this  was  an 
interesting  but  by  no  means 
remarkable  adventure.  He 
lived  in  a  world  of  his  own, 
peopled  with  every  afrit,  ghoul, 
gnome,  hobgoblin,  and  appari- 
tion known  to  legend,  and  he 
felt  happy  and  at  home  in  this 
world  of  his. 

I  have  anticipated  events. 
Khedder  told  me  the  story  of 
the  lady  with  the  goat's  feet 
many  a  long  day  after  I  had 
discovered  what  had  been 
hinted  to  me — i.e.,  that  he  had 
at  times  strange  ways.  Unis 
and  I  did  not  wait  very  long 
for  a  manifestation  of  ... 
what  ?  That  is  the  question. 
We  dared  not  inquire.  It 
might  have  been  fury.  It 
might  have  been  ecstasy.  It 
might  have  simply  been  Khed- 
der's  peculiar  way  of  enjoying 
himself. 

We  had  been  out  in  the 
jebel  about  four  days,  and  had 
reached  the  Wady  Geraiah, 


1  I  take  refuge  with  God  from  Satan  the  stoned. 
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where  we  encamped.      It  was 
a   wonderful  night — the  moon 
at  its  full,  flooding  the  broad 
wady   with  a  light   that    out- 
lined everything  in  silver.     We 
had  to  be  careful,  for  the  well, 
not  far  from  where  we  camped, 
was  a  very  favourite  one  with 
the  Goom,  or  raiding  parties, 
and    those    who    fall    in    with 
these  are  sometimes  given  but 
short    shrift.       Not    from    any 
particular      ferocity      engend- 
ered    by     the     excitement    of 
raiding,    but     simply    because 
it  is  not  prudent  to  risk  that 
the  eamp   to  be  raided  should 
be     forewarned     by    man     or 
woman  met   on  the  way.     No 
raid,    however,    disturbed    our 
camp     that     night    in    Wady 
Geraiah  ;  but  we  had  an  alarm. 
We    had   lit   our  fire,  kneaded 
our   bread :    Khedder,    his,    on 
his     sheepskin,    baking    it    in 
the   cinders ;    Unis,    mine    and 
his  in  a  gedah,  and  baking  it 
on    the     sag,     an    iron     plate 
used  by  western  Bedouins.     A 
common  pot  of  lentils,  onions, 
and   butter    had   been    boiled, 
divided  between  us,  and  eaten 
by  each  of  us  in  his  own  way. 
Mine  from  my  own  bowl:  the 
two  others  out  of  the  cooking- 
pot.   I  often  noticed  the  dexter- 
ity with  which  Kheddar's  long 
fingers  cleared  the  pot  of  every 
forgotten  particle  after  Unis's 
bit   of    bread    had    apparently 
wiped   it    clean.       The    coffee- 
pot was  on  the  fire,  Unis  and 
I    waiting    for    the    water    to 
boil.       Then    Khedder,    taking 
an  old  flint-lock  gun  of  mine, 
one   which    attracted   him   far 
more  than  either  of  my  rifles, 
went  off  to  see  what  the  camels 


were  about.  Unis  and  I, 
stretched  out  in  front  of  the 
glowing  embers,  were  enjoying 
to  the  full  the  consciousness  of 
being  at  rest  after  a  long  day's 
ride.  The  cry  of  a  distant 
jackal,  an  owl  hooting  far  off, 
were  the  only  sounds  that 
broke  the  stillness  around. 

Suddenly   we   heard   the  re- 
port of  a  gun.     There  was  no 
need  for    consultation   or  con- 
sideration.       Long     before     a 
second   re-echoed  through    the 
wady,  Unis  and   I  were   tear- 
ing   like    mad,    rifle    in    hand, 
in   the  direction  of   the  firing. 
Only   one     thing     could     have 
happened.       Someone    was   at- 
tacking our  camels.     Either  a 
raid  had  stumbled  on  them  by 
chance  or  robbers  were  driving 
them  away,  and  Khedder  alone 
and   unassisted  was  doing    his 
best    to    defend  our    property. 
Down     the     wady     we     tore, 
stumbling    over     the    smaller, 
avoiding  the  bigger  stones.     A 
rise  in  the  ground  hid  from  us 
the  spot  from  which  the  sounds 
had    come.       Now    we    heard 
nothing.        We    breasted     the 
hill,   arrived  breathless  at  the 
top,    and   in    an    instant,    side 
by  side,  were  standing  silently 
and     amazedly    gazing     at     a 
weird  object  before  us.     In  the 
full  moonlight,   on   a  patch  of 
sand    white    as   snow    in    that 
light,  the  gaunt  figure  of  Khed- 
der   was    now    jumping,    now 
swaying.      His  arms,  then  his 
legs,  were  thrown  out  right  and 
left     with     convulsive    energy, 
casting  strange  shadows  around 
him.     At  times  he  would  dash 
forward    a    step    or    two,   then 
retreat  as  suddenly.     His  un- 
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kempt  locks  blown  hither  and 
thither  made  his  head  look 
gigantic.  The  gun  he  wielded, 
first  in  one  hand  then  in  the 
other,  lengthened  his  arms 
inordinately.  Not  a  sound 
did  he  make ;  not  a  word  did 
he  pronounce  as  he  danced  his 
dance  in  the  cold  moonlight. 
Unis  and  I  stood  silently 
watching  this  weird  perform- 
ance for  several  minutes,  then 
we  walked  down  quietly  to- 
wards him.  As  long  as  he 
did  not  see  us,  the  dance,  if 
such  it  was,  continued.  When 
he  saw  us  he  stopped,  gave 
himself  a  slight  shake  to  put, 
as  it  were,  things  straight 
inside  and  outside  of  himself, 
and  came  towards  us.  He  was 
neither  shamefaced  nor  con- 
fused at  having  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  neither  was  he 
inclined  to  give  us  any  explana- 
tion, which  we,  on  our  side,  were 
too  prudent  to  ask  for.  The 
only  precaution  we  took  after 
this  strange  episode  was  to  see 
that  the  old  flint  -  lock  was 
never  loaded.  Khedder  never 
alluded  to  his  dance  :  he  fetched 
the  camels  and  brought  them 
in  and  gave  them  their  feed 
of  grain,  just  as  if  we  had  in- 
terrupted his  performance  of 
that  daily  duty  and  nothing 
more.  He  hobbled  the  camels 
for  the  night  by  bending  one 
leg  and  tying  it  up,  thigh  and 
shin-bone  together.  Then  he 
lay  down  and,  sipping  his  coffee, 
told  us  some  of  the  ghost 
stories  he  loved  till  we  fell 
asleep. 

It  was  soon  after  one  of  our 
trips  together  that  Khedder 
begged  me  as  a  friend  of 
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long  standing  to  pay  him  a 
visit  in  his  very  own  home. 
He  made  such  a  point  of  it  that 
it  would  have  been  ungracious 
to  refuse,  especially  as  he  knew 
I  had  nothing  to  do  for  a  few 
days.  So  we  started  off  be- 
fore daybreak  one  morning.  I 
knew  it  would  be  a  long  ride, 
but  it  was  even  longer  than 
I  expected.  The  day  was  hot, 
and  Khedder's  companionship 
not  one  to  make  me  forget  the 
monotony  of  intense  heat.  To- 
wards evening  —  we  had  had 
a  midday  rest,  of  course  —  we 
entered  a  wady.  Our  camels 
threaded  their  way  through 
the  great  blocks  of  rock  among 
tree-trunks  torn  down  and  left 
along  their  course  by  many  a 
past  flood.  The  rettem  bushes 
were  throwing  long  shadows 
on  the  steep  sides  of  the  wady, 
and  still  Khedder  pushed  on 
eagerly,  and  I  could  only  won- 
der silently  how  much  longer 
we  should  have  to  ride  before 
reaching  our  destination. 

Suddenly  the  man's  whole 
manner  changed ;  his  face 
lightened  with  pleasure,  and 
he  joyfully  exclaimed,  "Here 
we  are  !  Welcome  !  " 

I  looked  up  the  wady :  I 
scanned  its  sides.  I  could  see 
nothing.  No  tent,  no  hole  in 
the  roek,  no  shelter  of  any 
kind.  Nothing  that  could 
possibly  indicate  a  human 
habitation.  For  I  was  looking 
in  the  wrong  direction!  At 
our  feet  there  was  a  round 
hole,  and  in  it  some  ashes 
and  charred  wood.  "  Here ! 
Here ! "  exclaimed  Khedder, 
pointing  to  those  ashes,  "this 
is  where  I  live."  I  confess  to 
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a  feeling  of  impatience.  The 
ride  had  been  a  long  one  and 
the  day  hot,  and  no  European 
imagination  could  rise  to  the 
height  required.  And  yet,  to 
Khedder  this  was  home.  Here 
he  had  returned  at  night  to 
find  the  fire  glowing  and  the 
evening  meal  ready ;  to  hear 
from  his  wife's  lips  the  events 
of  the  day,  the  trouble  she 
had  had  with  the  black  goat, 
the  anxiety  she  felt  about  the 
white  kid.  Here  he  had  laid 
him  down  to  rest  after  a  long 
day  after  ibex  and  dreamt  of 
flocks  innumerable,  of  sons  and 
daughters  yet  to  be  his.  Here 
many  a  matrimonial  quarrel 
had  disturbed  the  silent  wady. 
Here  his  wife  had  had  many 
a  reproach,  many  a  threat  of 
divorce  hurled  at  her  for  fail- 
ing to  continue  the  line  of 
Khedder ;  but  also,  let  us  hope 
she  had  listened  to  many  a 
word  of  ^praise  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  pre-eminence  as 
a  goatherd. 

After  all,  what  constitutes 
home  ?  Not  roofed-in  walls  or 
laid-out  gardens,  but  the  happy 
and  sad  memories  that  throng 
around  a  spot ;  and  Khedder's 
simple  memories  flocked  round 
that  little  charred  circle,  and 
that  was  home  to  him. 

Had  my  visit  taken  place  in 
winter,  I  should  have  found 
the  tent  up  and,  most  pro- 
bably, his  wife  at  home  ;  but 
in  summer  a  tent  is  considered 
useless.  It  is  put  away  in 
some  crevice  in  the  rock  al- 
ways used  for  the  purpose. 
Khedder's  wife  would  have 
been  at  home  in  winter,  be- 
cause pasturage  is  then  so 
much  more  plentiful  that 


there    is    no    need    to    go    far 
afield  to  find  it. 

I  have  so  real  a  friendship 
for  Khedder  that  I  wish  I 
could  give  some  picture  of  the 
man  as  I  know  him, — make 
him  live  in  these  pages  as 
.he  does  in  my  memory.  As 
I  think  of  him,  his  uncouthness, 
his  gentleness,  his  fearlessness, 
his  dreaminess,  come  back  to 
me  in  a  curious  medley  of 
recollections.  He  had  many 
friends.  Solitary  as  he  was 
in  his  habits,  he  was  of  so 
kindly  a  nature  that  people 
in  trouble  would  come  to  him, 
not  in  search  of  advice,  but  for 
real  help.  He  was  always 
ready  to  do  any  one  a  good 
turn,  and  did  it  in  a  simple, 
childlike  way,  the  way  of  a 
man  who  sees  nothing  in  the 
act  but  what  is  most  ordinary. 
Not  only  did  he  expect  nothing, 
but  did  not  conceive  that  any- 
thing should  be  given  him  in 
return.  His  honesty  was  pro- 
verbial ;  he  never  hesitated  to 
take  that  which  was  not  his 
in  the  shape  of  a  goat  or  sheep 
when  the  duties  of  hospitality 
obliged  him  to  do  so.  But  then 
in  so  doing  he  was  acting  in 
accord  with  the  law  of  Arab 
custom,  and  everybody  knew 
Khedder  would  pay  within  the 
limits  allowed.  He  was  abso- 
lutely fearless.  In  fact,  he  lived 
in  the  clouds,  and  his  enemies, 
if  he  had  any,  were  not  of  this 
world.  A  mere  man,  and  all  he 
could  do  to  harm  him,  Khedder 
utterly  despised.  That  is,  if  he 
gave  the  matter  a  thought, 
which  I  doubt.  His  care  and 
kindness  to  animals  intrusted 
to  him  were  touching  in  one  so 
rough,  for  his  rest  and  comfort 
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were  as  nothing  compared  to 
theirs,  and  he  could  have 
applied  to  himself  the  Arab 
proverb,  "  As  long  as  my  camel 
is  well,  I  am  well."  My  she- 
camel  Leila  was  a  special  pet 
of  his.  I  had  left  her  in  his 
oare  for  some  months  before 
she  calved,  and  on  many 
journeys  after  that  her  gaoud 
(calf)  accompanied  us.  The 
mother  knew  she  and  her  child 
had  a  fast  friend  in  Khedder, 
and  it  was  pretty  to  see  her 
come  up  behind  him  of  an 
evening  when  he  was  kneading 
the  bread  and  rub  her  head 
against  his  shoulder,  grunt- 
ing contentedly  until  such  time 
as  he  would  be  able  to  give 
her  her  feed  of  corn.  She 
knew  he  would  not  forget 
her,  and  was  not  anxious. 
Was  she  not  always  in  his 
thoughts,  and  did  she  not 
know  it  better  than  all  the 
reasoning  in  the  world  could 
have  proved  it  ? 

His  sense  of  humour  was, 
however,  sometimes  trying. 
Once  we  were  climbing  the 
precipitous  path  up  the  sides 
of  the  Wady  Geraiah.  These 
are  narrow,  and  rise  to  1000 
feet  of  the  cliff.  Accidents 
happen  here  every  year  from 
camels  jostling  each  other  if 
startled.  For  every  now  and 
then  there  is  a  sheer  fall  into 
the  wady  below,  and  the  track 
is  barely  wide  enough  for  one 
camel  to  pass  at  a  time. 
Khedder  had  gone  on  in  front 
with  the  two  camels,  one  of 
which  carried  a  load  of  water- 
melons I  had  gone  especially 
into  ISTekhl  to  buy.  For  a 
water-melon  in  the  jebel  is  a 
luxury  worth  troubling  about, 


and  one  to  look  forward  to  at 
the  mid-day  halt.  I  was,  how- 
ever, thinking  of  other  things 
than  water-melons  as  I  climbed 
the  steep  gradient,  when  sud- 
denly one  came  bowling  down 
the  path  towards  me.  It 
dashed  into  a  rook,  and  then 
rolled  down  the  side.  I  was 
annoyed  to  see  the  precious 
thing  wasted,  and  wondering 
how  on  earth  it  had  got  out  of 
the  net  that  held  them  securely 
on  the  camel,  when  another 
flew  past  me.  I  looked  up ; 
another  was  following,  then 
another,  and  yet  again  an- 
other and  another.  Some  flew 
past  me ;  others  dashed  them- 
selves into  the  rocks  and  were 
broken  to  bits ;  others  rolled 
over  the  side  into  the  wady 
below.  There  was  a  shower  of 
water-melons,  and  all  were  lost. 
What  could  have  happened  ? 
By  what  inconceivable  acci- 
dent had  all  those  water- 
melons got  out  of  the  net  ? 
What  was  Khedder  about?  I 
ran  up  to  find  out  what  had 
happened.  There  he  was.  He 
had  reached  the  top  of  the 
pass.  The  camels  were  rest- 
ing, and  Khedder  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face  was  about  to 
hurl  the  last  water-melon  down 
the  path ! 

It  took  me  some  minutes 
to  realise  that  this  was  a 
joke  of  Khedder's.  I  have  not 
learnt  to  appreciate  its  point 
yet,  and  at  the  time  I  was  very 
angry.  But  what  was  the 
good?  Khedder  thought  the 
whole  thing  excruciatingly 
funny,  showing  some  concern 
for  only  one  minute  by  asking 
me  in  the  midst  of  my  torrent 
of  expostulation  if  any  of  them 
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had  hit  me.  When  I  indig- 
nantly said,  "  No ;  but  that  was 
neither  here  nor  there,"  the 
matter  ceased  to  interest  him. 
He  took  his  reed  pipe  out  and 
played  a  tune  to  give  me  time 
to  recover  my  temper  arid,  as 
he  hoped,  to  see  the  point  of 
his  joke. 

Once  I  caught  him  standing 
over  an  unfortunate  man 
whom  he  had  caught  by  the 
collar,  and  was  threatening 
with  his  nabout,  while  he 
demanded  an  instant  answer 
as  to  whether  the  stranger  ac- 
knowledged the  Sultan  or  the 
Effendina l  as  his  liege  lord  and 
master.  The  poor  man,  ter- 
rified by  Khedder's  appearance 
and  manner,  most  anxious  to 
conciliate  him  by  agreeing  to 
anything,  but  not  knowing  in 
which  direction  lay  Khedder's 
sympathies,  was  temporarily 
professing  an  ardent  loyalty 
for  both  sovereigns.  I  came 
up  just  then,  and  Khedder 
with  a  laugh  ended  the  matter 
by  giving  the  man  a  pat  which 
knocked  him  down,  and  then 
walked  on  with  me,  much 
amused  at  his  own  wit. 

One  day  I  had  left  him  busy 
with  the  camels,  and  strolled 
through  a  camp  of  Teaha 
Bedouins  near  by.  As  I  passed 
through  I  noticed  a  Haiwat, 
and  stopped  to  ask  what 
brought  him  there.  I  men- 
tion this  because  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I  had  to  return  to 
this  Haiwat  tent  a  few  days 
after  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

When    I    got    back    to    our 


own  little  camp  near  the  well 
I  found  Khedder  busy  draw- 
ing up  water,  bucket  by  bucket. 
The  well  was  full,  so  that  there 
was  no  need  to  go  down  it 
for  water.  Beside  him  stood 
an  infuriated  Bedouin  of  the 
Teaha,  hurling  every  insult  he 
could  find  in  his  vocabulary  at 
him  and  his  relations,  male 
and  female.  The  man  seemed 
beside  himself  with  rage,  but 
Khedder  might  have  been  deaf 
and  blind  for  all  the  notice  he 
took  of  him.  "I  think  he  is 
angry,"  remarked  Khedder  to 
me  with  his  sweetest  smile 
when  I  came  up.  The  quarrel 
was  none  of  Khedder's,  it  is 
true.  It  referred  to  a  little 
matter  between  this  man  and 
a  brother  of  Khedder's,  but  by 
Arab  custom  Khedder  was 
none  the  less  responsible,  and 
had  the  man  attacked  him  this 
would  have  only  been  a  justi- 
fiable incident  in  an  Arab  feud. 
Khedder  quite  realised  this, 
but  never  by  word,  look,  or 
gesture  had  he  acknowledged 
the  man's  presence  until  I 
came  on  the  scene.  This  was 
Khedder  all  over. 

A  few  days  after  this  en- 
counter we  were  about  to 
camp  near  a  well  when  a  man 
joined  us  —  known,  of  course, 
to  Khedder,  whose  circle  of 
acquaintances  was  very  large. 
This  man,  Umtor  by  name, 
was  anxious  to  collect  a  cer- 
tain sum  owed  to  him  by  the 
Heiwi 2  I  had  found  tempor- 
arily camping  in  the  Teaha 
camp  through  which  I  had 
strolled  a  few  days  before. 


1  Khedive. 


2  Heiwi  =  the  men  of  the  Haiwat  tribe. 
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Umtor's  family  was  on  bad 
terms  with  the  Teaha,  who 
would  resent  his  entering  their 
camp,  and  so  he  proposed 
creeping  in  unnoticed  at  night 
and  transacting  his  business, 
leaving  again  before  daylight. 
Umtor  did  not  know  his  way 
about  the  camp  ;  it  was  im- 
portant he  should  not  knock 
at  the  wrong  door,  as  it  were 
— a  very  easy  thing  to  do  in 
the  dark, — so  he  had  hoped 
Khedder  could  agree  to  guide 
him  and  give  him  the  moral 
support  of  his  company.  But 
the  little  incident  at  the 
well  that  afternoon  had  made 
Khedder's  moral  support  worse 
than  useless.  If  he  were  found 
secretly  entering  their  camp  at 
night,  the  Teaha  would  make 
things  very  unpleasant  both 
for  him  and  Umtor.  And 
Khedder  knew  that  if  any- 
thing happened  to  him  it 
would  entail  fresh  reprisals 
best  avoided.  When  Khedder 
was  careful  you  could  be  sure 
he  was  not  caring  for  his  own 
safety.  Now  it  struck  me  that 
I,  who  had  no  family  quarrel 
with  any  Teaha  in  existence, 
might  do  guide  to  Umtor  with- 
out fearing  any  very  serious 
consequence,  and  so  it  was 
decided,  despite  Khedder's  ob- 
jections, and  Umtor  and  I 
agreed  to  start  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark. 

There  was  no  moon :  that 
was  in  our  favour,  and  we  set 
off  at  about  ten  o'clock.  It 
took  us  a  good  hour  to  reach 
the  camp,  and  as  soon  as 
we  were  near  it  we  had  to 
move  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, choosing  every  blacker 
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shadow  of  the  black  night  to 
conceal  our  approach.  I  never 
felt  so  likeTartarin  deTarascon. 
The  camp  was  intensely  quiet, 
all  but  for  the  yapping  of 
a  few  dogs,  which  began  as 
soon  as  we  drew  near.  Luck- 
ily dogs  yap  at  something 
every  night  of  their  lives,  and 
as  they  expressed — fortunately 
for  us — no  especial  indignation 
at  our  approach,  it  passed 
unnoticed,  and  we  crept  on 
from  tent  to  tent  until  we 
reached  the  one  we  were  in 
search  of — i.e.,  the  one  I  had 
been  in  a  few  days  before.  Our 
difficulty  now  was  to  wake  up 
the  man  we  wanted  and  not 
the  whole  camp. 

Umtor  picked  up  some  very 
small  pebbles  and  threw  them 
one  by  one  into  the  men's  side 
of  the  tent.  We  could  not  see 
if  they  were  well  aimed,  for 
everything  was  pitch-dark,  but 
in  time  some  one  asked  who 
was  there,  and  Umtor  gave 
his  name  in  a  stage  whisper. 

To  be  awakened  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  pay  a  debt  you 
hoped  to  owe  some  time  longer 
cannot  be  pleasant,  and  by 
the  haggling  that  went  on  in 
undertones  once  Umtor  was  in- 
side the  tent,  I  presume  the 
debtor  thought  the  time  ill 
chosen. 

The  discussion  seemed  unend- 
able,  and  I  fell  asleep  on  the 
ground  outside,  and  slept  until 
Umtor,  the  richer  by  the  sum 
owed  him,  woke  me,  and  we 
started  on  our  return  journey. 

It  was  a  tiring  night,  for 
on  account  of  family  complica- 
tions, financial  and  other,  it 
was  deemed  unadvisable  to  be 
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found  at  the  well  next  morn- 
ing, and  so  we  worked  for 
some  hours  filling  all  the 
water-skins,  Umtor's  and  ours, 
and  then  moved  on  a  few 
miles  before  we  settled  down 
for  the  very  little  that  re- 
mained of  the  night. 

The  water  we  had  been  at 
such  pains  to  get  was  like  the 
water  of  almost  all  the  wells  in 
Sinai — brackish.  Such  trifles 
passed  unnoticed  by  Khed- 
der, but  he  was  big-hearted 
enough  to  be  lenient  to  my 
weaknesses,  and  when  I  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  a  drink 
of  milk  for  a  change,  for  the 
water  we  had  drawn  that  night 
was  peculiarly  bitter,  he  at 
once  proposed  fetching  it  for 
me  from  some  herds  grazing 
five  miles  off. 

Five  miles  added  to  the  usual 
day's  journey  was  nothing  to 
Khedder,  but  it  was  late  when 
he  started,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  return 
that  same  night.  He  did  not 
like  leaving  me.  Not  that  he 
thought  anything  could  happen 
to  me,  but  he  feared  I  might  be 
careless  of  his  beloved  Leila 
and  her  gaoud. 

Before  starting  he  again  and 
again  enjoined  me  to  remember 
this  and  that,  and  especially  to 
be  on  the  look-out  for  Shehani, 
the  small  Sinai  wolves,  for  we 
were  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  they  are  common. 

It  was  arranged  that  I 
should  start  early  next  day 
and  meet  him  farther  down 
the  wady,  and  so  Khedder  left 
me  after  many  a  lingering  look 
at  the  gaoud  nestling  near  its 
mother. 


Once  he  was  gone  I  went 
through  the  usual  kneadings, 
baking,  feeding  of  camels  and 
myself.  I  tied  up  Leila's  front 
leg  so  that  she  could  not  stray, 
and  spread  my  farahwa  close 
to  her  and  the  gaoud,  who  had 
lain  down  near  its  mother.  The 
water-skin  was  by  my  pillow. 
It  is  important  to  keep  that 
near  one,  for  a  jackal  enjoys 
nothing  more  than  ripping  it 
open,  drinking  as  much  of  the 
water  as  he  can  lap  up,  and 
finishing  the  entertainment  by 
chewing  the  skin. 

When  all  was  ready  for  the 
night  I  lay  down  and  fell  fast 
asleep.  It  must  have  been 
about  midnight  when  I  awoke 
with  a  tremendous  start  and 
with  a  confused  impression 
that  all  Khedder's  Gins  were 
down  upon  me.  The  calf  was 
bellowing,  and  the  poor  mother, 
wild  with  fright  for  her  young, 
was  making  frantic  attempts 
to  get  to  it  and  save  it.  A 
wolf  had  got  the  poor  little 
gaoud  by  the  throat.  If  Leila's 
leg  had  not  been  tied  no  wolf 
would  have  come  near  her  calf, 
and  if  it  had,  she  would  soon 
have  killed  it  by  striking  it 
down  with  her  foreleg. 

The  whole  thing  was  over  in 
a  minute.  As  soon  as  the  wolf 
saw  me  it  let  go  its  hold  on  the 
gaoud's  neck  and  scampered 
off,  accompanied  by  its  mate, 
who,  when  I  first  awoke,  was 
sitting  on  its  haunches  on  a 
neighbouring  hillock,  watching 
the  attack  on  the  gaoud  with 
much  interest,  but  in  no  way 
interfering. 

Poor  Khedder,  when  he  heard 
next  morning  what  had  hap- 
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pened,  did  not  say,  "  I  told  you 
so,"  as  a  less  generous  man 
might  have  done,  but  behaved 
to  the  gaoud  as  Queen  Eleanor 
did  to  King  Edward.  He 
sucked  its  wounds  and  washed 
and  tended  them,  murmuring 
the  while  words  of  tenderest 
sympathy. 

Luckily  the  wounds  were  not 
very  serious,  and  the  next  day 
the  gaoud  was  quite  well  and 
frisky,  although  it  bears  the 
marks  of  those  wounds  to  this 
day — if  it  be  still  alive.  For 
several  years  have  gone  by  since 
Khedder  and  the  gaoud  and  I 
parted  company. 

I  have  written  so  much 
about  Khedder  not  only  be- 
cause it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  recall  our  friendship,  but 
for  the  reason  that  very  few 
like  him  are  left.  Few  Bed- 
ouins indeed  could  take  a 
sovereign  in  their  hands,  ad- 
mire it  as  a  savage  might  a 


bright  bead,  and  ask  you,  as 
Khedder  did  me,  what  the  use 
of  such  things  might  be.  Few 
there  are  who  have  not  gazed 
at  civilisation  from  some  point 
of  view,  were  it  only  from  a 
dust -heap  outside  Suez;  but 
Khedder  had  no  eyes  for  such 
things.  Perhaps  he  has  been 
to  Suez  since  we  parted,  per- 
haps he  has  spent  a  week  at 
Nekhl  now  and  again,  but 
what  he  sees  in  these  mighty 
cities  is  as  nothing  to  him. 
The  breeze  of  the  desert  speaks 
with  a  fuller  meaning  to  him 
than  the  clamour  of  any  town, 
and  if  the  years  were  doubled 
that  now  part  me  from  my 
last  glimpse  of  his  rugged  face, 
the  last  look  of  his  kindly 
eyes,  I  know  I  should  find  no 
change.  That  simple  son  of 
the  desert  would  be  its  true  son 
still ;  he  would  still  be  dreaming 
out  his  life,  happy  in  its  silence 
and  solitude. 

B.  SEEBY. 
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TALES    OF    THE    MERMAID    TAVEKN. 

BY   ALFRED   NOTES. 

VIII.     KIT    MARLOWE. 

PART   I. 

A  BRAZIER  smouldered  in  the  door  to  keep 

The  Plague  away.     The  Mermaid  reeked  with  smoke 

Of  scented  woods.     Nash  crept  into  the  room 

Shivering  like  a  fragment  of  the  night, 

His  face  yellow  as  parchment,  and  his  eyes 

Burning. 

"  The  Plague  !     He  has  taken  it !  "  voices  cried. 
"  That's  not  the  Plague  !     The  old  carrion-crow  is  drunk ; 
But  stand  away.     What  ails  you,  Nash,  my  lad  ?  " 
Then,  through  the  clamour,  as  through  a  storm  at  sea, 
The  master's  voice,  the  voice  of  Ben,  rang  out, 
"  Nash ! " 

Ben  leapt  to  his  feet,  and  like  a  ship 
Shouldering  the  waves,  he  shouldered  the  throng  aside. 
"  What  ails  you,  man  ?     What's  that  upon  your  breast  1 
Blood  ? " 

"  Marlowe  is  dead,"  said  Nash, 
And  stunned  the  room  to  silence.  .  .  . 

"  Marlowe— dead  !  " 

Ben  caught  him  by  the  shoulders.     "  Nash  !     Awake  ! 
What  do  you  mean  1     Marlowe  1     Kit  Marlowe  ?     Dead  1 
I  supped  with  him — why — not  three  nights  ago  ! 
You  are  drunk  !    You  are  dazed  !    There's  blood  upon  your  coat !  " 
"  That's — where  he  died,"  said  Nash,  and  suddenly  sank 
Sidelong  across  a  bench,  bowing  his  head 
Between  his  hands.  .  .  . 
Wept,  I  believe.     Then,  like  a  whip  of  steel, 
His  lean  black  figure  sprung  erect  again. 
"  Marlowe  !  "  he  cried,  "  Kit  Marlowe,  killed  for  a  punk, 
A  taffeta  petticoat !     Killed  by  an  apple-squire  ! 
Drunk  ?     I  was  drunk  ;  but  I  am  sober  now, 
Sober  enough,  by  God !     Poor  Kit  is  dead." 

The  Mermaid  Inn  was  thronged  for  many  a  night 

With  startled  faces.     Voices  rose  and  fell, 

As  I  recall  them,  in  a  great  vague  dream, 

Curious,  pitiful,  angry,  thrashing  out 

The  tragic  truth.     Then,  all  along  the  Cheape, 

The  ballad-mongers  waved  their  sheets  of  rhyme, 

Croaking  :  Come  buy  !     Come  buy  !     The  bloody  death 

Of  Wormall,  writ  by  Master  Richard  Bame  ! 

Come  buy!     Come  buy!     The  Atheist's  Tragedy. 

And,  even  in  Bread  Street,  at  our  very  door, 

The  crowder  to  his  cracked  old  fiddle  sang : — 
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"  He  ivas  a  poet  of  proud  repute 
And  wrote  full  many  a  play, 
Now  strutting  in  a  silken  suit, 
Now  begging  by  the  way." 

Then,  out  of  the  hubbub  and  the  clash  of  tongues, 
The  bawdy  tales  and  scraps  of  balladry, 
(As  out  of  chaos  rose  the  slow  round  world) 
At  last,  though  for  the  Mermaid  Inn  alone, 
Emerged  some  tragic  semblance  of  a  soul, 
Some  semblance  of  the  rounded  truth,  a  world 
Glimpsed  only  through  great  mists  of  blood  and  tears, 
Yet  smitten,  here  and  there,  with  dreadful  light, 
As  I  believe,  from  heaven. 

Strangely  enough, 

(Though  Ben  forgot  his  pipe  and  Will's  deep  eyes 
Deepened  and  softened,  when  they  spoke  of  Kit, 
For  many  a  month  thereafter)  it  was  Nash 
That  took  the  blow  like  steel  into  his  heart. 
Nash,  our  "  Piers  Penniless,"  whom  Rob  Greene  had  called 
"  Young  Juvenal,"  the  first  satirist  of  our  age, 
Nash,  of  the  biting  tongue  and  subtle  sneer, 
Brooded  upon  it,  till  his  grief  became 
Sharp  as  a  rapier,  ready  to  lunge  in  hate 
At  all  the  lies  of  shallower  hearts. 

One  night, 

The  night  he  raised  the  mists  from  that  wild  world, 
He  talked  with  Chapman  in  the  Mermaid  Inn 
Of  Marlowe's  poem  that  was  left  half-sung, 
His  Hero  and  Leander. 

"  Kit  desired, 

If  he  died  first,  that  you  should  finish  it," 
Said  Nash. 

A  loaded  silence  filled  the  room 
As  with  the  imminent  spirit  of  the  dead 
Listening.     And  long  that  picture  haunted  me  : 
Nash,  like  a  lithe  young  Mephistopheles 
Leaning  between  the  silver  candle-sticks, 
Across  the  oak  table,  with  his  keen  white  face, 
Dark  smouldering  eyes,  and  black,  dishevelled  hair ; 
Chapman,  with  something  of  the  steady  strength 
That  helms  our  ships,  and  something  of  the  Greek, 
The  cool  clear  passion  of  Platonic  thought 
Behind  the  fringe  of  his  Olympian  beard 
And  broad  Homeric  brows,  confronting  him 
Gravely. 

There  was  a  burden  of  mystery 
Brooding  on  all  that  night ;  and,  when  at  last 
Chapman  replied,  I  knew  he  felt  it,  too. 
The  curious  pedantry  of  his  wonted  speech 
Was  charged  with  living  undertones,  like  truths 
Too  strange  and  too  tremendous  to  be  breathed 
Save  thro'  a  mask.     And  though,  in  lines  that  flamed 
Once  with  strange  rivalry,  Shakespeare  himself  defied 
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Chapman,  that  spirit  "  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,"  Will's  nimbler  sense 
Was  quick  to  breathings  from  beyond  our  world 
And  could  not  hold  them  lightly. 

"Ah,  then  Kit," 

Said  Chapman,  "had  some  prescience  of  his  end, 
Like  many  another  dreamer.     WThat  strange  hints 
Of  things  past,  present,  and  to  come,  there  lie 
Sealed  in  the  magic  pages  of  that  music 
Which,  laying  strong  hold  on  universal  laws, 
Ranges  beyond  these  mud-walls  of  the  flesh, 
Though  dull  wits  fail  to  follow.     It  was  this 
That  made  men  find  an  oracle  in  the  books 
Of  Vergil,  and  an  everlasting  fount 
Of  science  in  the  prophets." 

Once  again 

That  haunted  silence  filled  the  shadowy  room ; 
And,  far  away  up  Bread  Street,  we  could  hear 
The  crowder,  piping  of  black  Wormall  still : — 

"  He  had  a  friend,  once  gay  and  green, 

Who  died  of  want  alone, 
In  whose  black  fate  he  might  have  seen 

The  learning  of  his  own." 

11  Strange  he  should  ask  a  hod-man  like  myself 
To  crown  that  miracle  of  his  April  age," 
Said  Chapman,  murmuring  softly  under  breath, 
"Amorous  Leander,  beautiful  and  young  .  .  . 
Why,  Nash,  had  I  been  only  charged  to  raise 
Out  of  its  grave  in  the  green  Hellespont 
The  body  of  th#t  boy, 

To  make  him  sparkle  and  leap  thro'  the  cold  waves 
And  fold  young  Hero  to  his  heart  again, 
The  task  were  scarce  as  hard. 

But  .  .  .  stranger  still," — 
And  his  next  words,  although  I  hardly  knew 
All  that  he  meant,  went  tingling  through  my  flesh — 
"  Before  you  spoke,  before  I  knew  his  wish, 
I  had  begun  to  write  ! 

I  knew  and  loved 

His  work.     Himself  I  hardly  knew  at  all ; 
And  yet — I  know  him  now  !     I  have  heard  him  now 
And,  since  he  pledged  me  in  so  rare  a  cup, 
I'll  lift  and  drink  to  him,  though  lightnings  fall 
From  envious  gods  to  scourge  me.     I  will  lift 
This  cup  in  darkness  to  the  soul  that  reigns 
In  light  on  Helicon.     Who  knows  how  near  1 
For  I  have  thought,  sometimes,  when  I  have  tried 
To  work  his  will,  the  hand  that  moved  my  pen 
Was  mine,  and  yet— not  mine.     The  bodily  mask 
Is  mine,  and  sometimes,  dull  as  clay,  it  sleeps 
With  old  Musseus.     Then  strange  flashes  come, 
Oracular  glories,  visionary  gleams, 
And  the  mask  moves,  not  of  itself,  and  sings." 
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" I  know  that  thought,"  said  Nash.     "A  mighty  ship, 
A  lightning-shattered  wreck,  out  in  that  night, 
Unseen,  has  foundered  thundering.     We  sit  here 
Snug  on  the  shore,  and  feel  the  wash  of  it, 
The  widening  circles  running  to  our  feet. 
Can  such  a  soul  go  down  to  glut  the  sharks 
Without  one  ripple  1     Here  comes  one  sprinkle  of  spray. 
Listen  !  "     And  through  that  night,  quick  and  intense, 
And  hushed  for  thunder,  tingled  once  again, 
Like  a  thin  wire,  the  crowder's  distant  tune : — 

"  Had  he  been  prenticed  to  the  trade 

His  father  followed  still, 
This  exit  he  had  never  made, 

Nor  played  a  part  so  ill.1' 

"Here  is  another,"  said  Nash,  "I  know  not  why ; 

But  like  a  weed  in  the  long  wash,  I  too 

Was  moved,  not  of  myself,  to  a  tune  like  this. 

O,  I  can  play  the  crowder,  fiddle  a  song 

On  a  dead  friend,  with  any  the  best  of  you. 

Lie  and  kick  heels  in  the  sun  on  a  dead  man's  grave 

And  yet — God  knows — it  is  the  best  we  can ; 

And  better  than  the  world's  way,  to  forget." 

So  saying,  like  one  that  murmurs  happy  words 

To  torture  his  own  grief,  half  in  self-scorn, 

He  breathed  a  scrap  of  balladry  that  raised 

The  mists  a  moment  from  that  Paradise, 

That  primal  world  of  innocence,  where  Kit 

In  childhood  played,  outside  his  father's  shop, 

Under  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Shoe,  as  thus : — 

A  cobbler  lived  in  Canterbury 

— He  is  dead  now,  poor  soul ! — 

He  sat  at  his  door  and  stitched  in  the  sun, 

Nodding  and  smiling  at  everyone ; 

For  St  Hugh  makes  all  good  cobblers  merry, 

And  often  he  sang  as  the  pilgrims  passed, 

"  I  can  hammer  a  soldier's  boot, 

And  daintily  glove  a  dainty  foot. 

Many  a  sandal  from  my  hand 

Has  walked  the  road  to  Holy  Land. 

Knights  may  fight  for  me,  priests  may  pray  for  rue, 

Pilgrims  walk  the  pilgrim's  way  for  me, 

I  have  a  work  in  the  world  to  do ! 

— Trowl  the  bowl,  the  nut-brown  bowl, 

To  good  St  Hugh  ! — 
The  cobbler  must  stick  to  his  last." 

And  anon  he  would  cry 
"  Kit !  Kit !  Kit !  "  to  his  little  son, 
"  Look  at  the  pilgrims  riding  by  ! 
Dance  down,  hop  down,  after  them,  run ! " 
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Then,  like  an  unfledged  linnet,  out 

Would  tumble  the  brave  little  lad, 

With  a  piping  shout, — 

"  O,  look  at  them,  look  at  them,  look  at  them,  Dad  ! 

Priest  and  prioress,  abbot  and  friar, 

Soldier  and  seaman,  knight  and  squire  ! 

How  many  countries  have  they  seen  1 

Is  there  a  king  there,  is  there  a  queen  1 

Dad,  one  day, 

Thou  and  I  must  ride  like  this, 

All  along  the  Pilgrim's  Way, 

By  Glastonbury  and  Samarcand, 

El  Dorado  and  Cathay, 

London  and  Persepolis, 

All  the  way  to  Holy  Land !  " 

Then,  shaking  his  head  as  if  he  knew, 
Under  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Shoe, 
Touched  by  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun, 
While  the  pilgrims  passed, 
The  little  cobbler  would  laugh  and  say  : 
"  When  you  are  old  you  will  understand 
'Tis  a  very  long  way 
To  Samarcand  ! 
Why,  largely  to  exaggerate 
Befits  not  men  of  small  estate, 
But — I  should  say,  yes,  I  should  say, 
'Tis  a  hundred  miles  from  where  you  stand ; 
And  a  hundred  more,  my  little  son, 
A  hundred  more,  to  Holy  Land  !  .  .   . 
I  have  a  work  in  the  world  to  do 
— Trowl  the  bowl,  the  nut-brown  bowl, 

To  good  St  Hugh  I — 
The  cobbler  must  stick  to  his  last." 

"Which  last,"  said  Nash,  breaking  his  rhyme  off  short, 
"  The  crowder,  after  his  kind,  would  seem  to  approve. 
Well — all  the  waves  from  that  great  wreck  out  there 
Break,  and  are  lost  in  one  with-drawing  sigh  : 

The  little  lad  that  used  to  play 

Around  the  cobbler's  door, 
Kit  Marlowe,  Kit  Marlowe, 

We  shall  not  see  him  more. 

But — could  I  tell  you  how  that  galleon  sank, 
Could  I  but  bring  you  to  that  hollow  whirl, 
The  black  gulf  in  mid-ocean,  where  that  wreck 
Went  thundering  down,  and  round  it  hell  still  roars, 
That  were  a  tale  to  snap  all  fiddle-strings." 
"  Tell  me,"  said  Chapman. 

"  Ah,  you  wondered  why," 
Said  Nash,  "  you  wondered  why  he  asked  your  help 
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To  crown  that  work  of  his.     Why,  Chapman,  think, 

Think  of  the  cobbler's  awl — there's  a  stout  lance 

To  couch  at  London,  there's  a  conquering  point 

To  carry  in  triumph  through  Persepolis  ! 

I  tell  you  Kit  was  nothing  but  a  child, 

When  some  rich  patron  of  the  Golden  Shoe 

Beheld  him  riding  into  Samarcand 

Upon  a  broken  chair,  the  which  he  said 

Was  a  white  steed,  splashed  with  the  blood  of  kings. 

When,  on  that  patron's  bounty,  he  did  ride 
So  far  as  Cambridge,  he  was  a  brave  lad, 
Untamed,  adventurous,  but  still  innocent, 
0,  innocent  as  the  cobbler's  little  self ! 
He  brought  to  London  just  a  bundle  and  stick, 
A  slender  purse,  an  Ovid,  a  few  scraps 
Of  song,  and  all  unshielded,  all  unarmed, 
A  child's  heart,  packed  with  splendid  hopes  and  dreams. 
I  say  a  child's  heart,  Chapman,  and  that  phrase 
Crowns,  not  dis-crowns,  his  manhood. 

Well — he  turned 

An  honest  penny,  taking  some  small  part 
In  plays  at  the  Red  Bull.     And,  all  the  while, 
Beyond  the  paint  and  tinsel  of  the  stage, 
Beyond  the  greasy  cock-pit  with  its  reek 
Of  orange-peel  and  civet,  as  all  of  these 
Were  but  the  clay  churned  by  the  glorious  rush 
Of  his  white  chariots  and  his  burning  steeds, 
Nay,  as  the  clay  were  a  shadow,  his  great  dreams, 
Like  bannered  legions  on  some  proud  crusade, 
Empurpling  all  the  deserts  of  the  world, 
Swept  on  in  triumph  to  the  glittering  towers 
Of  his  abiding  City. 

Then — he  met 

That  damned  blood-sucking  cockatrice,  the  pug 
Of  some  fine  strutting  mummer,  one  of  those  plagues 
Bred  by  our  stage,  a  puff-ball  on  the  hill 
Of  Helicon.     As  for  his  wench — she  too 
Had  played  so  many  parts  that  she  forgot 
The  cue  for  truth.     King  Puff  had  taught  her  well. 
He  was  the  vainer  and  more  foolish  thing, 
She  the  more  poisonous. 

*  One  dark  day,  to  spite 
Archer,  her  latest  paramour,  a  friend 
And  apple-squire  to  Puff,  she  set  her  eyes 
On  Marlowe  .  .  .  feigned  a  joy  in  his  young  art, 
Murmured  his  songs,  used  all  her  London  tricks 
To  coney-catch  the  country  green-horn.     Man, 
Kit  never  even  saw  her  painted  face  ! 
He  pored  on  books  by  candle-light  and  saw 
Everything  thro'  a  mist.     O,  I  could  laugh 
To  think  of  it,  only — his  up-turned  skull 
There,  in  the  dark,  now  that  the  flesh  drops  off, 
Has  laughed  enough,  a  horrible  silent  laugh, 
To  think  his  Angel  of  Light  was,  after  all, 
Only  the  red-lipped  Angel  of  the  Plague. 
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He  was  no  better  than  the  rest  of  us, 

No  worse.     He  felt  the  heat.     He  felt  the  cold. 

He  took  her  down  to  Deptford  to  escape 

Contagion,  and  the  crashing  of  sextons'  spades 

On  dead  men's  bones  in  every  churchyard  round ; 

The  jangling  bell  and  the  cry,  Bring  out  your  dead. 

And  there  she  told  him  of  her  luckless  life, 

Wedded,  deserted,  both  against  her  will, 

A  luckless  Eve  that  never  knew  the  snake. 

True  and  half-true  she  mixed  in  one  wild  lie, 

And  then — she  caught  him  by  the  hand  and  wept. 

No  death-cart  passed  to  warn  him  with  its  bell. 

Her  eyes,  her  perfumed  hair,  and  her  red  mouth, 

Her  warm  white  breast,  her  civet-scented  skin, 

Swimming  before  him,  in  a  piteous  mist, 

Made  the  lad  drunk,  and — she  was  in  his  arms ; 

And  all  that  God  had  meant  to  wake  one  day 

Under  the  Sun  of  Love,  suddenly  woke 

By  candle-light  and  cried  '  The  Sun  !     The  Sun  ! ' 

And  he  believed  it,  Chapman,  he  believed  it ! 

He  was  a  cobbler's  son,  and  he  believed 

In  Love !     Blind,  through  that  mist,  he  caught  at  Love, 

The  everlasting  King  of  all  this  world. 

Kit  was  not  clever.     Clever  men — -like  Pomp — 

Might  jest.     And  fools  might  laugh.     But  when  a  man, 

Simple  as  all  great  elemental  things, 

Makes  his  whole  heart  a  sacrificial  fire 

To  one  whose  love  is  in  her  supple  skin, 

There  comes  a  laughter  in  which  jests  break  up 

Like  icebergs  in  a  sea  of  burning  marl. 

Then  dreamers  turn  to  murderers  in  an  hour. 

Then  topless  towers  are  burnt,  and  the  Ocean-sea 

Tramples  the  proud  fleet,  down,  into  the  dark, 

And  sweeps  over  it,  laughing.     Come  and  see, 

The  heart  now  of  this  darkness — no  more  waves, 

But  the  black  central  hollow  where  that  wreck 

Went  down  for  ever. 

How  should  Piers  Penniless 

Brand  that  wild  picture  on  the  world's  black  heart  1 — 
Last  night  I  tried  the  way  of  the  Florentine, 
And  bruised  myself ;  but  we  are  friends  together 
Mourning  a  dead  friend,  none  will  ever  know  ! — 
Kit,  do  you  smile  at  poor  Piers  Penniless, 
Measuring  it  out  1     Ah,  boy,  it  is  my  best ! 
Since  hearts  must  beat,  let  it  be  terza  rima, 
A  ladder  of  rhyme  that  two  sad  friends  alone 
May  let  down,  thus,  to  the  last  circle  of  hell." 

So  saying,  and  motionless  as  a  man  in  trance, 

Nash  breathed  the  words  that  raised  the  veil  anew, 

Strange  intervolving  words  which,  as  he  spake  them, 

Moved  like  the  huge  slow  whirlpool  of  that  pit 

Where  the  wreck  sank,  the  serpentine  slow  folds 

Of  the  lewd  Kraken  that  sucked  it,  shuddering,  down  : — 
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This  is  the  Deptford  Inn.     Climb  the  dark  stair. 
Come,  come  and  see  Kit  Marlowe  lying  dead  ! 
See,  on  the  table,  by  that  broken  chair, 

The  little  phials  of  paint — the  white  and  red. 
A  cut-lawn  kerchief  hangs  behind  the  door, 
Left  by  his  punk,  even  as  the  tapster  said. 

There  is  the  gold-fringed  taffeta  gown  she  wore, 

And,  on  that  wine-stained  bed,  as  is  most  meet, 
He  lies  alone,  never  to  waken  more. 

0,  still  as  chiselled  marble,  the  frayed  sheet 

Folds  the  still  *orm  on  that  sepulchral  bed, 
Hides  the  dead  face,  and  peaks  the  rigid  feet. 

Come,  come  and  see  Kit  Marlowe  lying  dead ! 
Draw  back  the  sheet,  ah,  tenderly  lay  bare 
The  splendour  of  that  Apollonian  head ; 

The  gloriole  of  his  flame- coloured  hair ; 

The  lean  athletic  body,  deftly  planned 
To  carry  that  swift  soul  of  fire  and  air; 

The  long  thin  flanks,  the  broad  breast,  and  the  grand 

Heroic  shoulders  !     Look,  what  lost  dreams  lie 
Cold  in  the  fingers  of  that  delicate  hand ; 

And,  shut  within  those  lyric  lips,  what  cry 

Of  unborn  beauty,  sunk  in  utter  night, 
Lost  worlds  of  song,  sealed  in  an  unknown  sky, 

Never  to  be  brought  forth,  clothed  on  with  light. 
Was  this,  then,  this  the  secret  of  his  song  1 — 
Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ? 

It  was  not  Love,  not  Love,  that  wrought  chis  wrong ; 

And  yet — what  evil  shadow  of  this  dark  town 
Could  quench  a  soul  so  flame-like  clean  and  strong, 

Strike  the  young  glory  of  his  manhood  down, 
Dead,  like  a  dog,  dead  in  a  drunken  brawl, 
Dead  for  a  phial  of  paint,  a  taffeta  gown  ? 

What  if  his  blood  were  hot  ?     High  over  all 

He  heard,  as  in  his  song  the  world  still  hears, 
Those  angels  on  the  burning  heavenly  wall 
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Who  chant  the  thunder-music  of  the  spheres. 

Yet — through  the  glory  of  his  own  young  dream 
Here  did  he  meet  that  face,  wet  with  strange  tears, 

Andromeda,  with  piteous  face  astream, 

Hailing  him,  Perseus.     In  her  treacherous  eyes 
As  in  dark  pools  the  mirrored  stars  will  gleam, 

Here  did  he  see  his  own  eternal  skies ; 

And  here — she  laughed,  nor  found  the  dream  amiss; 
But  bade  him  pluck  and  eat — in  Paradise. 

Here  did  she  hold  him,  broken  up  with  bliss, 

Here,  like  a  supple  snake,  around  him  coiled, 
Here  did  she  pluck  his  heart  out  with  a  kiss, 

Here  were  the  wings  clipped  and  the  glory  soiled, 

Here  adders  coupled  in  the  pure  white  shrine, 
Here  was  the  Wine  spilt,  and  the  Shew-bread  spoiled. 

Black  was  that  feast,  though  he  who  poured  the  Wine 

Dreamed  that  he  poured  it  in  high  sacrament. 
Deep  in  her  eyes  he  saw  his  own  eyes  shine, 

Beheld  Love's  god-head  and  was  well  content. 
Subtly  her  hand  struck  the  pure  silver  note, 
The  throbbing  chord  of  passion  that  God  meant 

To  swell  the  bliss  of  heaven.     Round  his  young  throat 

She  wound  her  swarthy  tresses ;  then,  with  eyes 
Half  mad  to  see  their  power,  half  mad  to  gloat, 

Half  mad  to  batten  on  their  own  devilries, 

And  mark  what  heaven-born  splendours  they  could  quell, 
She  held  him  quivering  in  a  mesh  of  lies, 

And  in  soft  broken  speech  began  to  tell — 

There,  as  against  her  heart,  throbbing  he  lay — 
The  truth  that  hurled  his  soul  from  heaven  to  hell. 

Quivering,  she  watched  the  subtle  whip-lash  flay 

The  white  flesh  of  the  dreams  of  his  pure  youth ; 
Then  sucked  the  blood  and  left  them  cold  as  clay. 

Luxuriously  she  lashed  him  with  the  truth. 

Against  his  mouth  her  subtle  mouth  she  set 
To  show,  as  through  a  mask,  0,  without  ruth, 
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As  through  a  cold  clay  mask  (brackish  and  wet 

With  what  strange  tears  !)  it  was  not  his,  not  his, 
The  kiss  that  through  his  quivering  lips  she  met. 

Kissing  him,  "  thus,"  she  whispered,  "  did  he  kiss. 

Ah,  is  the  sweetness  like  a  sword,  then,  sweet  f 
Last  night — ah,  kiss  again — aching  with  bliss, 

Thus  was  I  made  his  own,  from  head  to  feet" 

— A  sudden  agony  thro'  his  body  swept 
Tempestuously. — "  Our  wedded  pulses  beat 

Like  this  and  this  ;  and  then,  at  dawn,  he  slept." 

She  laughed,  pouting  her  lips  against  his  cheek 
To  drink ;  and,  as  in  answer,  Marlowe  wept. 

As  a  dead  man  in  dreams,  he  heard  her  speak. 

Clasped  in  the  bitter  grave  of  that  sweet  clay, 
Wedded  and  one  with  it,  he  moaned.     Too  weak 

Even  to  lift  his  head,  sobbing,  he  lay. 

Then,  slowly,  as  their  breathings  rose  and  fell, 
He  felt  the  storm  of  passion,  far  away, 

Gather.     The  shuddering  waves  began  to  swell. 
And,  through  the  menace  of  the  thunder-roll, 
The  thin  quick  lightnings,  thrilling  through  his  hell, 

Lightnings  that  hell  itself  could  not  control 

(Even  while  she  strove  to  bow  his  neck  anew) 
Woke  the  great  slumbering  legions  of  his  soul. 

Sharp  was  that  severance  of  the  false  and  true, 

Sharp  as  a  sword  drawn  from  a  shuddering  wound. 
But  they,  that  were  one  flesh,  were  cloven  in  two. 

Flesh  leapt  from  clasping  flesh,  without  a  sound. 
He  plucked  his  body  from  her  white  embrace, 
And  cast  him  down,  and  grovelled  on  the  ground. 

Yet,  ere  he  went,  he  strove  once  more  to  trace, 

Deep  in  her  eyes,  the  loveliness  he  knew ; 
Then — spat  his  hatred  into  her  smiling  face. 

She  clung  to  him.     He  flung  her  off.     He  drew 

His  dagger,  thumbed  the  blade,  and  laughed — "  Poor  punk  ! 
What  ?     Would  you  make  me  your  own  murderer,  too  ?  " 
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THE     OTHER    SIDE     OF    THE     LIGHTS.1 

"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupy  their  business  in  great 
waters  ; 

"These  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.   .  .   . 

"They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their 
wits'  end." 


A  FLASHING  lamp  winks 
drunkenly  in  the  distance, — 
short,  long,  long,  short,  long, 
— and  much  more  of  the  same 
sort. 

"That's  us,"  murmurs  the 
signalman ;  "  what's  up  now, 
I  wonder?  Ain't  'ad  no  peace 
this  watch,"  he  adds,  as  he 
presses  his  morse  key  in  answer. 
"  '  Flag — Scorpion'  "  he  spells 
out,  —  "  'ere,  Shorty,  write 
down,  —  '  flag  —  Scorpion,  — 
Scorpion,  Vixen,  Gadfly,  Wasp, 
Attacker,  Blood1  ound,  Decoy, 
and  Redwing,  raise  steam  and 
proceed  as  soon  as  ready,  in 
accordance  with  previous  in- 
structions.' That's  the  lot ; 
show  that  to  the  Bloke, 
Shorty." 

"The  Bloke,"  whose  real 
name  is  Commander  James 
Howard,  captain  of  the 
Scorpion  and  commodore  of 
the  ninth  flotilla, — "The  nasty 
Ninth,"  as  they  are  called  by 
the  others, — is  sitting  in  his 
wardroom  surrounded  by  lieu- 
tenants— the  captains  of  the 
other  boats  in  the  flotilla.  A 
very  smelly  oil -lamp  sheds  a 
dim  light  on  the  scene. 

An  uncomfortable  cavern  is 
this  wardroom,  some  ten  feet 
square,  with  bunks  on  two 
sides  of  it.  A  glass  -  fronted 


bookcase,  and  a  small  and 
smoky  stove,  occupy  a  third 
side,  while  the  door  and  a  chart 
cupboard  completely  fill  the 
fourth.  A  table  in  the  centre 
takes  up  almost  all  the  avail- 
able space,  and  the  cavern  is 
uncomfortably  crowded.  The 
air  is  thick  with  tobacco-smoke, 
which  accentuates  the  gloom 
that  the  lamp  tries  feebly  to 
dispel. 

"  Now  I  want  you  to  realise, 
you  fellows,"  Howard  is  saying, 
"  that  this  is  more  than  a 
game.  The  soldiers  say  that 
nothing  can  get  in  without 
being  spotted,  but  I  believe 
that — yes,  what  is  it,  signal- 
man?"—  "Signal  from  the 
Tower,  sir."— "Ah,  that's 
good,"  says  Howard  as  he 
reads  it ;  "  pass  that  order  to 
the  other  boats  from  me, 
signalman."  "Ay,  ay,  sir," 
replies  the  latter,  and  clambers 
up  the  vertical  ladder  to  the 
upper  deck.  "Sailing  orders," 
continues  the  Commander ; 
"well,  where  was  I? — oh,  I 
know, — these  soldiers  say  that 
they  can  sink  anything  at- 
tempting to  get  in,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  possible 
to  get  at  least  one  boat  in  out 
of  eight,  if  the  show's  well 
run, — and  once  she's  in  there'll 


1  See  "Lights,"  by  Marcos,  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine'  for  January. 
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be  all  hell  to  pay,"  he  adds, 
more  to  himself  than  to  the 
others.  He  is  an  enthusiast 
where  destroyers  are  concerned. 

"  Well,  you  all  know  the 
scheme  now,  so  I  won't  keep 
you, — except  you,  Hamilton  ;  I 
want  one  more  word  with 
you."  A  chorus  of  "Good 
night,  sir,"  and  the  Com- 
mander is  left  alone  with  the 
senior  lieutenant  of  the  flotilla, 
the  leader  of  the  second 
division. 

"  Yours  is  the  real  show, 
Hamilton, — I'm  the  sacrifice 
lot.  As  soon  as  the  lights  pick 
us  up  I  shall  spread  out  and 
try  to  keep  them  busy.  I 
shall  keep  Decoy  and  Redwing 
with  me,  and  you  and  Blood- 
hound should  stand  a  good 
chance  of  getting  through. 
They've  only  six  lights  on  this 
side,  and  we  shall  occupy  them, 
I  fancy.  It's  high  water  at 
11.37,  and  I  shall  attack  at 
12.15,  so  you  can  keep  close 
in." 

Hamilton's  mind  goes  back 
some  ten  years  to  a  night 
spent  with  a  sapper  brother 
in  the  old  grey  stone  fort  at 
the  harbour  mouth.  He  was 
only  a  midshipman  then,  and 
he  remembers  with  amusement 
how  the  sentry  refused  him 
admission  when  he  stood  in  the 
gloom  under  the  archway  at 
the  entrance  to  the  fort,  and 
how  that  same  sentry  sprang 
to  attention  with  a  "  click  "  as 
he  (Hamilton)  stepped  forward 
into  the  light,  and  showed  him- 
self in  the  uniform  of  a  naval 
officer  —  the  lowliness  of  his 
rank  being  hidden  by  a  boat- 
cloak.  He  sees  again  the 


gravelled  courtyard  of  the  fort, 
and  then  .  .  .  visions  of  a 
comfortable  hut,  warmed  by  a 
stove,  ...  of  a  table,  on 
which  are  set  forth  sandwiches 
and  sloe  gin.  .  .  . 

"  By  gad,  those  soldiers  do 
themselves  well,  sir;  have 
you  ever  seen  them  running 
lights  ?  " 

"  Never,  from  their  end,  but 
I  imagine  it's  rather  a  different 
game  from  ours." 

"That's  a  solemn  fact,  sir. 
Comfortable,  warm  hut,  sand- 
wiches, coffee,  sloe  gin,  —  all 
the  comforts  of  a  home.  Still, 
they'll  find  it  draughty  to- 
night, I  expect, — it's  blowing 
outside." 

"Yes,  we  shall  get  a  dusting 
to-night  all  right.  How's  the 
mem-sahib  like  it,  Hamilton  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she's  always  a  bit 
jumpy  about  these  shows, 
especially  in  this  weather.  But 
iny  brother's  running  the  show 
in  the  fort  to-night ;  he  knows 
the  Attacker's  bottle  nose,  and 
if  necessary  he'll  call  up  my 
Mrs  by  telephone.  Comic  idea, 
isn't  it  ?  but  it  soothes  her." 

"  Yes ;  well,  I  can't  talk  any 
more  now,  Hamilton.  I  dare- 
say I'll  see  you  after  the 
show." 

"  Yes;  I'll  come  over,  sir." 

Midnight  the  same  night. 

A  typical  English  December 
night,  wet  and  cold,  blowing 
as  though  all  the  furies  of 
hell  were  loosed,  venting  their 
wrath  on  the  world,  determined 
that,  at  sea  at  any  rate,  man 
born  of  woman  should  not 
brave  their  power  unharmed. 
Across  the  harbour  mouth  the 
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lights  show  their  unwinking 
glare,  lighting  up  a  waste  of 
boiling  sea. 

Truly  a  night  on  which  no 
humane  man  would  turn  a  dog 
out. 

But  where  dogs  are  spared 
men  must  go,  and  somewhere 
out  iri  that  seething  cauldron 
are  eight  frail  craft  battling 
with  the  infuriated  elements, 
pitting  their  six  thousand  horse- 
power against  the  incalculable 
forces  of  angry  Nature. 

So  will  it  be  when  the  Real 
Thing  comes,  and  so  must  it  be 
now,  in  the  time  of  peace.  For 
the  great  god  War  is  inflexible 
in  his  demands,  and  who  would 
find  favour  in  his  sight  when 
he  looses  his  dogs  must  needs 
propitiate  him  —  ay,  even  by 
human  sacrifice  —  when  the 
doors  of  his  kennels  are 
closed. 

Only  by  strenuous,  unremit- 
ting toil  in  the  mimicry  of  the 
tasks  he  will  set  can  success  be 
hoped  for  when  the  great  task- 
master calls. 

Away  to  the  westward  of  the 
harbour  the  eight  are  quiver- 
ing under  the  conflicting  ener- 
gies of  the  sea  and  their  own 
engine-power.  Now  plunging 
madly  down  the  slope  of  a 
great  black  wave,  its  foaming 
crest  bent  on  destruction,  the 
propellers  reared  high  out  of 
the  water,  shaking  the  whole 
craft  in  their  frenzied  efforts 
to  regain  their  element, — now 
flinging  the  sea,  green,  up 
from  the  fo'c'sle  over  the  little 
bridge,  as  a  man  flings  the  wet 
hair  from  his  eyes  when  he 
rises  to  the  surface  from  a  dive 
in  the  clear  depths  of  the  river, 


— and  yet  again  a  bewildering, 
sickening  rush,  the  boat  travel- 
ling almost  on  her  side,  so  that 
the  mind  of  man  wonders  if 
she  can  right  herself, — and  in 
the  distance  the  glare  of  the 
lights  showing  blurred  through 
the  rain  and  spray. 

Down  below  in  the  engine- 
room  the  chief  engineer  —  a 
warrant  officer  —  staggers  to 
and  fro,  plunging  his  arm  to 
the  shoulder  in  a  whirling 
maze  of  cranks  and  rods,  feel- 
ing bearings  and  making  sure 
that  all  is  well  with  his  beloved 
engines. 

A  dour  Scotchman,  this,  of 
whom  it  has  been  said  that  his 
heart  is  asbestos,  and  his  soul 
a  high-pressure  cylinder. 

The  engines  are  running 
sweetly  as  a  sewing-machine, 
— but  let  his  attention  wander 
for  an  instant,  and  the  success 
of  the  whole  attack  may  be 
spoiled. 

The  stokeholds  are  a  veritable 
inferno.  Here  are  men  stripped 
to  the  waist,  balancing  to  the 
heaving  of  their  little  craft  as 
they  ply  slice  and  shovel,  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like 
demons  in  the  nethermost  pit 
as  the  sweat  pours  down  their 
begrimed  bodies. 

Not  one  pound  must  the 
steam  be  allowed  to  fall,  or 
station  will  be  lost,  and  the 
flotilla  become  a  disintegrated 
collection  of  units  in  place  of 
a  tremendous  machine  whose 
parts  are  all  co-ordinate  and 
work  in  harmony. 

The  heat  is  intolerable,  for  of 
necessity  hatches  are  battened 
down.  The  fierce  white  glare 
of  the  furnaces  sears  the  eye- 
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balls  as  the  furnace-doors  are 
opened, — and  the  ship  knows 
no  rest. 

If  the  stokeholds  are  sugges- 
tive of  Hades,  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  bridge?  The  very 
antithesis  in  the  matter  of  tem- 
perature, yet  hardly  a  foretaste 
of  a  heaven  that  mortal  man 
would  pray  for. 

Up  here,  clad  from  head 
to  foot  in  oilskins,  is  a  little 
group  of  men  who  represent 
the  brain.  Every  eye  strained 
ahead,  striving  to  make  out 
the  shadowy  blur  of  the 
"  next  ahead  "  against  the  dis- 
tant glare  of  the  lights. 

The  human  mind  works  curi- 
ously. 

Out  there  in  the  storm-harried 
sea  Hamilton's  mind  becomes 
detached  from  his  surroundings, 
and  moves  along  paths  well 
known  to  him,  until  the  wind 
seems  to  be  the  wind  that  roars 
among  the  high  ridges  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  stinging  spray 
becomes  the  hailstones  of  the 
upper  world. 

For  he,  like  his  brother  in 
the  old  grey  fort,  has  known 
the  joy  of  the  mountains,  — 
"the  peace  that  is  among  the 
lonely  hills."  He  laughs  aloud 
as  he  thinks  of  them,  and  of 
that  brother  who  swears  he 
once  ate  a  soft-boiled  egg  with 
a  knife ! 

Oh,  why  did  he  not  live  in 
the  days  of  the  "old  men," 
when  the  virgin  of  the  upper 
snowfields  had  not  yet  yielded 
her  charms  to  man's  wooing, 
and  demons  still  inhabited  the 
crags  of  the  Matterhorn  ? 

Days  of  toil  above  the  snow- 
line  and  days  of  ease  in  the 


pine-woods, — visions  of  gaunt 
peak  and  tree-clad  slope  float 
before  his  eyes. 

And  then  the  scene  in  his 
mind  changes,  and  he  sees  a 
picture  of  blue  sea  and  snowy 
canvas,  and  the  heave  and 
shudder  of  the  Attacker's  frame 
become  the  gentler  motion  of 
the  racing  yacht  off  Cowes 
where  he  spent  his  last  sum- 
mer's leave. 

"Green  days  in  forests  and 
blue  days  at  sea "  for  the 
moment  take  the  place  of  the 
night's  black  turmoil. 

"Oh,   world    as   God   made    it,   all   is 

beauty, 
And   knowing  this    is    love,    and    love 

is  duty  ; 
What  further    can    be    sought    for    or 

declared  ? " 

Thus  would  his  thoughts 
have  expressed  themselves  had 
they  been  articulate,  when  he 
is  abruptly  recalled  to  the 
present  by  a  sharper  flurry  of 
rain  and  spray. 

The  drawer  of  the  little 
chart  table  leaps  from  its  place 
with  the  unusually  heavy  roll 
that  accompanies  them,  and 
discharges  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  signal  books,  pen- 
cils, telescopes,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  oddments. 

But  there  is  no  time  even  to 
swear,  for  the  flotilla  is  close  to 
the  lights  and  the  fun  is  about 
to  begin. 

Suddenly  a  searchlight  beam 
falls  upon  the  Scorpion,  blind- 
ing everyone  on  her  upper 
deck. 

She  rushes  through  it,  but 
she  has  been  seen,  and  another 
light  picks  her  up.  A  gun 
fired  high  up  in  the  old  stone 
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fort  tells  that  the  defences  are 
not  to  be  oaught  napping. 

As  the  first  light  picks  up 
the  Scorpion  Hamilton  utters 
a  roar  of  "Hard-a-starboard." 
The  command  is  only  just 
audible  to  the  coxswain  stand- 
ing beside  him,  for  the  fury  of 
the  gale  wellnigh  drowns  it. 

But  the  helm  is  over,  and 
the  Attacker  rushes  straight 
for  the  mighty  wall  along  the 
sea  front,  against  which  the 
sea  pounds  in  vain.  Close 
astern  of  her  follows  the 
Bloodhound. 

One  yard  too  far,  and  the 
grim  wall  must  receive  them  in 
its  murderous  embrace  (a  de- 
stroyer once  did  reach  the  top 
of  the  wall  and  fell  back  with 
her  back  broken,  but  fortunately 
that  night  was  fine). 

Now  "  Hard-a-port  "  is  the 
order,  and  close  to  the  wall 
and  to  the  fort  race  the  two 
boats  that  are  to  make  the 
real  attack. 

Howard,  in  the  Scorpion,  is 
carrying  out  his  plan  to  the 
letter,  and  his  six  boats  are 
certainly  keeping  the  lights — 
and  the  guns — busy. 

Not  a  boat  could  live  through 
the  hail  of  shell  that  would  be 
raining  on  them  were  this  the 
grim  reality  of  war.  The  firing 
from  the  old  fort  is  incessant, 
— and  the  lights  hold  the  boats. 
On  their  bridges  every  man  is 
blinded  by  the  intolerable 
fierceness  of  their  glare. 

So  far  the  Attacker  and 
Bloodhound  are  unseen, — but 
success  is  not  for  them  to- 
night. A  beam  from  the 
Bishop's  Bastion,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  harbour's 


mouth,  strikes  full  upon  the 
Attacker's  bows,  and  the 
Bishop's  guns  give  tongue. 

The  maddening  feeling  of 
impotence  that  the  lights  im- 
pose upon  those  unfortunates 
who  have  to  face  them  is  in- 
describable. The  unblinking 
whiteness  of  some  twenty 
thousand  candle  -  power  con- 
centrated in  one  beam,  shining 
full  in  the  eyes,  is  a  more 
potent  factor  in  the  defence 
of  the  harbour  than  the  guns 
to  whose  service  that  beam 
is  dedicated. 

The  beam  paralyses,  the  gun 
does  but  destroy  an  already 
helpless  foe.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  snake  and  the 
bird  in  new  guise. 

In  the  last  attack,  by  the 
time  the  blessing  of  sight  was 
restored  to  the  captain  of  one 
boat,  he  found  himself  steering 
up  Castle  Creek,  a  full  right 
angle  and  more  off  his  proper 
course  up  the  harbour.  And 
it  is  not  so  long  since  another 
craft  swept  her  upper  deck  as 
far  as  the  foremost  funnel 
under  the  bowsprit  of  a  large 
steam  yacht.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  these  modern  search- 
lights. 

Their  victim  is  maddened 
into  red  frenzy.  Insensate 
hatred  of  the  thing  masters  all 
other  feeling — anything  to  get 
out  of  that  pitiless  glare. 

A  stern  effort  of  will  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  brain 
cool  and  clear,  and  to  over- 
come the  passionate  desire  to 
destroy  the  light,  pulverise  its 
mirror,  and  grind  its  carbons 
into  dust. 

How  little  do  the  men  be- 
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hind  the  lights — in  the  em- 
placements and  comfortable 
little  directing  stations — know 
of  the  passion  and  lust  for 
slaughter  they  arouse  in  the 
breasts  of  the  men  in  whose 
faces  their  lights  are  trained ! 

Hamilton  and  his  little  band 
of  men  can  see  nothing, — for 
the  blindness  produced  by  the 
full  blaze  of  these  diabolical 
projectors  is  hardly  second  to 
that  consequent  upon  gazing 
at  the  noon-day  sun, — but  he 
knows  he  must  now  be  abreast 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

"  Hard  -  a  •  starboard  "  once 
more,  and  he  races  in  between 
Bishop's  Bastion  and  Castle 
Battery  —  the  guns  on  either 
side  of  him  driving  home  the 
fact  that  the  attack  has 
failed. 

How  many  attacks  has  he 
taken  part  in,  he  wonders. 
Never  has  one  succeeded.  Will 
one  ever  succeed? — or  are  the 
soldiers  eternally  right  ? 

He  has  rung  down  "half- 
speed"  by  now,  and  one  by 
one  the  rest  of  the  baffled 
flotilla  follow  him  in,  thread- 
ing their  way  up  harbour  at  a 
speed  more  nearly  approaching 
the  limit  laid  down  for  the  port 
than  the  breathless  twenty-five 
knots  of  the  attack. 

Oilskin  jackets  are  undone, 
woollen  scarves  loosened,  and 
sou' westers  pushed  back  off  the 
forehead,  and  a  great  peace  de- 
scends upon  the  tired  human 
frames  as  they  are  borne  up  the 
still  waters  of  the  harbour. 

Only  those  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships  know  the 
wonderful  relief  of  the  har- 
bour's calm  after  the  buffeting 


of  the  gale.  The  soul  is 
wrapped  round  in  it  as  a 
man's  body  in  his  lover's  arms, 
and  Hamilton's  thoughts  are 
carried  irresistibly  to  a  cottage 
some  three  miles  inland  where 
— she — is  sleeping. 

And  so  alongside  the  dock- 
yard wall,  three  boats  are 
tying  up  outside  the  Attacker, 
and  the  other  four  securing 
just  astern. 

"Thought  we  were  on  the 
wall  to  -  night  all  right, 
Hamilton,"  calls  a  cheery 
voice  from  the  Bloodhound; 
"you  were  devilish  close." 

"Yes,  I  was  closer  than  I 
meant  to  be,"  he  replies. 
"  Coming  over  to  see  Howard?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  with  you,"  and 
together  they  go  to  the 
Scorpion. 

"  No  luck  again,  sir." 

"No,  Hamilton,  though  at 
one  time  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  do  it.  I'm  afraid  the 
soldiers  are  right ;  it  can't  be 
done." 

"No,  sir,  I  don't  think  it 
can ;  but  anyhow  it's  a  com- 
forting thought,  for  if  we  can't 
do  it,  no  foreigner  can." 

"  That's  so,  but  none  the  less 
it's  disappointing.  However, 
we've  another  try  on  Thurs- 
day. The  fourth  flotilla  are 
having  a  lap  to-night  too,  so 
the  soldiers  can't  rest  and  be 
thankful  yet.  Well,  Hamilton, 
you'd  better  get  along  home. 
No  need  to  telephone  to  the 
mem-sahib  this  time." 

"I  hope  there  never  will 
be,"  replies  Hamilton.  "  Good- 
n,ight,  sir." 

Together  the  two  lieutenants 
clamber  on  to  the  upper  deck, 
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and  make  their  way  across  the 
brow  to  the  dock  wall. 

They  pause  for  a  moment  to 
watch  the  flying  clouds  which 
tell  of  the  gale  from  which 
they  are  now  gratefully  shel- 
tered. 

Then  Hamilton  stoops  to 
light  his  bicycle- lamp,  while 
his  thoughts  fly  on  ahead  of 
him  to  the  cottage  nestling  in 
the  fold  of  the  bill. 

"  Ah,  you  married  men," 
groans  his  companion,  "you 
have  the  pull  over  us  poor 
bachelors,  you  know.  I've  no 
nice  home  to  go  to." 

"Well,  get  married,  you  old 
humbug,"  from  Hamilton,  as 
be  mounts  his  machine. 

Three  miles  with  the  wind 
are  soon  covered,  in  spite  of 
being  uphill  all  the  way.  A 
light  in  the  little  hall,  and 
beside  it  a  tantalus,  glass, 
syphon,  and  sandwiches  evi- 
dence the  thoughtful  wife,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he 
creeps  into  the  room,  pauses 


for  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
small  cot  where  a  son  and 
heir  sleeps  peacefully,  sucking 
his  fist,  in  the  dim  glow  of 
the  night-light,  and  so  into 
bed. 

What  a  blessed  relief  is  that 
dim  glow  after  the  unfaltering 
glare  of  the  lights  !  The  soft 
breathing  of  the  child  is  a 
soothing  sound,  lulling  to 
slumber. 

Will  he  one  day  play  the 
same  sea  game  ?  Will  he,  too, 
know  the  roar  of  the  storm, 
the  quivering  frame  of  a  de- 
stroyer, the  paralysing  blind- 
ness of  the  lights,  and  the 
peace  of  the  subsequent  rest  ? 

After  all,  it  has  its  good 
points :  the  soldiers  are  still 
awake,  waiting,  not  know- 
ing whether  their  hour  be 

O 

near.    .    .   . 

"  We  don't  get  much  money, 
but  we  do  see  life,"  he  mutters, 
and  with  one  wide  yawn  is 
asleep. 

SECUNDUS. 
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GEORGE    FREDERICK    WATTS. 


BY   MOIRA   ONEILL. 


THE  life  of  George  Frederick 
Watts  is  the  happy  story  of  a 
devotee.  Art  was  his  mistress 
in  the  strictest  sense.  He 
served  her  from  youth  to  age, 
in  poverty  and  in  competence, 
in  sickness  and  in  health.  He 
sought  no  rewards,  declined 
outward  distinctions,  and  was 
not  thirsty  for  fame.  There 
is  something  inspiring  in  the 
study  of  a  life  so  consistent 
in  its  aim,  so  patient  and 
strenuous  in  labour,  as  digni- 
fied in  its  early  obscurity  as 
in  the  high  noon  of  success 
and  recognition. 

Nothing  dignifies  a  life  so 
much  as  some  disinterested 
passion.  But  how  few  there 
are  who  preserve  to  the  end 
the  mental  attitude  of  "the 
devout  lover,"  who  never  ex- 
change their  hopes,  or  forget 
to  keep  the  candles  burning 
at  their  shrine !  Watts  was 
one  of  the  few.  His  life  was 
in  a  peculiar  degree  "  all  of 
one  piece."  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  exemplify  that  say- 
ing of  Ruskin,  that  the  business 
of  an  artist  is  to  know  what  he 
wants  to  do,  and  to  do  it.  He 
knew  from  the  beginning  what 
he  wanted  to  do,  and  followed 
his  vocation;  while  he  fully 
realised  that  success  in  any 
ordinary  sense  was  the  most 
unlikely  thing  in  the  world. 


"My  own  views  are  too  vision- 
ary, and  the  qualities  I  aim  at  are 
too  abstract  to  be  attained,  or  per- 
haps to  produce  any  effect  if 
attained.  My  instincts  cause  me 
to  strive  after  things  that  are 
hardly  within  the  province  of  art, 
things  that  are  rather  felt  than 
seen." 

This  sounds  like  the  voice  of 
discouragement ;  it  was  really 
the  voice  of  calm  resolution. 
He  never  doubted  his  instincts, 
never  turned  his  steps  aside 
to  follow  an  easier  path,  but 
always  breasted  the  hill. 
Through  life  his  health  was 
delicate,  but  his  will  to  work 
was  indomitable.  "  I  do  not 
believe  in  any  real  enjoyment 
outside  work,  or  interest  be- 
longing to  it,"  he  said. 

When  he  was  young,  he  used 
to  forsake  his  bed,  because 
sleeping  in  comfort  robbed  him 
of  the  first  daylight  hours ; 
and  he  preferred  to  lie  wrapped 
in  rugs  on  the  hard  floor,  so 
as  to  waken  early  and  begin 
work.  When  he  was  old  and 
frail, — for  he  lived  to  be  eighty- 
seven,  and  painted  to  the  end, 
— the  same  spirit  made  him 
impatient  of  the  dark  winter 
mornings. 

"How  I  wish  it  was  time  to 
begin  work  again,"  he  would 
sigh. 

It  is  generally  in  those  of  a 
delicate  constitution  that  the 
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impulse  to  labour  unceasingly 
is  found.  Watts  never  had 
health  or  strength  ;  the  repose- 
ful ease  of  a  sound  constitution 
was  impossible  to  him.  His 
work  was  exhausting,  but  he 
had  no  pleasure  in  anything 
else.  "  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis 
est,"  the  trite  saying  must 
have  been  impressed  on  the 
very  texture  of  his  brain.  All 
his  work  was  adventurous,  for 
to  the  end  he  was  labouring  to 
learn,  and  never  resting  on 
anything  already  achieved. 
In  art  "  there  is  everything  to 
be  learnt,  and  very  little  to  be 
taught,"  he  would  say.  And 
he  preferred  to  learn  alone. 
He  belonged  to  no  school, 
modern  or  mediaeval ;  or  rather, 
as  he  said  himself,  he  had 
learnt  in  no  school  but  one, 
that  of  Pheidias.  His  advice 
to  a  young  student  was : — 

"  Go  and  look  at  the  old  masters, 
not  to  copy  them  but  to  admire 
them  ;  look  at  Nature  and  be 
yourself.  Learn  the  principles  of 
art,  but  never  mind  about  the 
rules.  They  may  be  broken,  and 
are  by  every  great  painter ;  the 
principles  are  fundamental." 

His  own  admiration  of  what 
was  great  in  art  had  the  fer- 
vency of  a  deeply  original 
mind.  Once,  when  standing 
before  Holbein's  great  portrait 
of  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  he 
observed : — 

"  Conscience  seems  to  have  gone 
away  from  modern  art  :  conscious- 
ness has  taken  its  place." 

Now  this  remark  shows  ex- 
actly why  Watts  stands  out- 
side —  if  we  may  not  say 
above — all  his  contemporaries. 


What  they  so  highly  valued  as 
the  end  and  aim,  he  only  ad- 
mitted as  the  means.  He 
laboured  as  hard  as  any  man 
living  to  acquire  that  techni- 
cal skill  which  is  never  ac- 
quired except  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow.  Only  an  artist 
knows  what  the  eost  is  of 
training 

"  la  man'  che  ubbedisce  all'  intelletto," 

and  to  Watts  the  cost  was 
dearer  than  to  most,  because 
of  his  want  of  health.  But  it 
was  his  rooted  conviction  that 
no  work,  even  of  the  highest 
technical  skill,  had  any  value 
permanently  as  a  work  of  art 
unless  all  the  material  facts 
were  subordinated  to  the  ex- 
pression of  that  particular 
state  of  feeling  which  the  artist 
desired  to  create.  No  present- 
ment, however  dexterous,  of 
the  external  aspect  only  could 
content  him,  in  his  own  work 
or  that  of  others.  It  pained 
him  to  hear  that  a  Frenchman 
of  genius,  M.  Coquelin,  took 
precisely  the  opposite  view. 
As  a  friend  reported : — 

"  In  common  with  his  nation  he 
can  only  be  appealed  to — can  only 
be  touched— by  reality  in  what  he 
has  seen,  rather  than  what  he  may 
have  felt,  and  he  vehemently  pro- 
tests against  art  being  an  expres- 
sion of  very  elevated  or  abstract 
thought.  He  thinks  that  you 
should  stand  before  a  picture,  and 
that  it  should  tell  you  the  clearest, 
simplest  story,  and  that  it  should 
appeal  to  you  by  its  style  and 
execution — by  its  being  masterly, 
That  Velasquez,  Eembrandt,  Hol- 
bein, Titian  did  not  stir  you  by  the 
subject  or  by  the  ideas  embodied 
in  the  painting,  but  because  they 
were  supreme  masters  of  pencil, 
brush  effects,  and  composition." 
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This  is  a  logical  and  com- 
prehensible theory  of  art,  which 
will  always  have  defenders  and 
adherents.  Materialism  in  any 
shape  has  a  kind  of  plausibility. 
But  the  art  of  Watts  was  of  a 
spiritual  quality ;  hence  prob- 
ably the  discomfort  it  caused 
to  minds  of  a  certain  type. 
There  is  no  logical  defence  for 
spiritual  aspiration  in  art ;  but 
here  was  a  painter  who  said 
with  perfect  simplicity  that  his 
whole  aim  was  to  prove  that 
art,  "like  music  and  poetry, 
may  suggest  the  noblest  and 
tenderest  thoughts,  inspiring 
and  awakening,  if  only  for  a 
time,  the  highest  sensibilities 
of  our  nature." 

Such  was  his  aim.  But  was 
it  achieved  ? 

To  decide  this,  we  must  look 
at  some  of  his  most  character- 
istic work;  at  his  "Love  and 
Death,"  for  instance. 

In  this  picture  Love,  like  a 
young  angel,  beautiful  but 
helpless,  is  stretching  out  his 
soft  arms  and  rainbow-tinted 
wings  to  guard  the  door  of  the 
beloved  from  Death.  The  tall 
form  of  Death  is  grey  and  cold 
as  a  snow-cloud ;  majestic,  ir- 
resistible, he  stands  very  close 
to  the  door.  In  one  moment 
he  will  enter;  his  icy  shadow 
is  falling  upon  Love,  the 
roses  at  the  porch  are  wither- 
ing. But  the  white,  night- 
scented  jessamine  is  breathing 
sweetness,  and  the  dove  of 
peace  does  not  leave  the 
doorstep.  Death  moves  very 
slowly,  inexorably  forward. 
His  head  is  bent,  his  face 
veiled,  and  the  right  arm 
stretched  out  to  clear  his 


way  has  a  mysterious  gesture 
of  benediction.  Not  only  is 
he  stronger  than  Love,  he  is 
more  tender.  That  is  the  sense 
of  the  picture. 

Another  of  his  best  known 
works  is  the  picture  of  "  Hope," 
a  woman's  figure,  seated  above 
the  world,  golden-haired,  blind- 
folded,— "  for  what  a  man  seeth 
why  doth  he  yet  hope  for?" 
There  is  a  lyre  in  her  hands,  of 
which  every  string  is  broken 
except  one.  She  has  struck 
the  last  string  and  with  down- 
bent  head  is  straining  to  hear 
if  it  responds.  One  star  only 
is  shining  in  the  sky  —  a  last 
hope.  The  figure  is  robed  in 
blue,  and  her  white  limbs  gleam 
like  moonlight  through  a  mist. 
The  world  is  wrapped  in  bands 
of  cloud. 

"If  I  could  carry  out  my  own 
feeling  perfectly,  my  pictures  would 
be  solemn  and  monumental  in  char- 
acter, noble  and  beautiful  in  form, 
and  rich  in  colour  ;  but  the  subtle 
varieties  of  sunlight  I  should  never 
aim  at  producing.  I  can  see  in 
nature  what  Turner  saw,  and  can 
appreciate  the  excellence  of  his 
imitation,  but  my  natural  ten- 
dency is  to  see  nature  with  such 
eyea  as  Giorgione  and  Titian  had  ; 
I  see  only  with  their  eyes,  but  do 
not  work  with  their  brains  and 
hands.  Alas  ! " 

This  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
who  had  vainly  tried  to  induce 
him  to  undertake  a  commission 
for  a  portrait.  But  he  felt 
that— 

"Nature  did  not  intend  me  for 
a  portrait-painter,  and  if  I  have 
painted  portraits  decently,  it  is  be- 
cause I  have  tried  so  very  hard  ; 
but  it  has  ever  cost  me  more 
labour  to  paint  a  portrait  than  to 
paint  a  subject  -  picture.  I  have 
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given  it  up  in  sheer  weariness  : 
now,  come  what  may,  my  time 
must  in  future  be  devoted  to  the 
endeavour  to  carry  out  some  of  my 
large  designs,  and  if  1  fail  either 
to  make  a  living  or  to  do  anything 
worthy  of  an  artist  (as  I  under- 
stand the  term),  I  fail,  but  I  sub- 
mit to  the  drudgery  of  portrait- 
painting  no  longer." 

He  saw  other  artists,  his 
contemporaries,  submitting  to 
it ;  letting  their  highest  powers 
lie  idle  while  they  made  the 
one  appeal,  which  is  quite  sure 
of  response,  to  human  vanity. 
Perhaps  they  thought  it  more 
important  to  live  than  Watts 
did.  But  when  the  life  which 
is  by  bread  alone  has  been 
secured,  it  is  sometimes  too 
late  to  revive  those  higher 
powers  that  have  perished  for 
want  of  using.  To  Watts  it 
never  seemed  worth  while  to 
do  anything  except  the  best 
work  that  was  in  him,  with- 
out counting  the  cost ;  and  this 
whether  he  was  engaged  upon 
one  of  his  great  designs,  or 
making  studies  in  pencil  of 
mountain -forms,  or  the  leaf- 
age of  brambles. 

"To  produce  great  things  one 
ought  to  be  intent  only  upon 
doing  one's  utmost,  and  never  stop 
to  consider  whether  the  thing  be 
great  or  little  in  the  abstract." 

There  spoke  the  true  artist, 
who  is  also  the  unconscious 
moralist  and  missionary.  For 
it  is  the  essence  of  the  worldly 
spirit  to  be  always  counting  the 
cost  and  calculating  the  result. 
Watts  was  the  most  disinter- 
ested of  men.  Though  he  de- 
clined to  paint  portraits  for  a 
living,  he  painted  them  for 


love.  Many  of  the  great  and 
representative  men  of  his  time 
sat  to  him  for  their  portraits, 
and  by  intervals  during  many 
years  he  painted  a  wonderful 
series  of  those  men  of  whom 
England  can  be  proud;  men  of 
arms,  of  science,  and  of  letters, 
— Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Manning, 
Clark,  Liddell,  Jowett,  Mere- 
dith, Lord  Roberts,  and  others. 
All  of  these  he  intended  to  pre- 
sent to  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  an  offering  of  pure  pat- 
riotism ;  and  the  splendid  be- 
quest was  actually  made  in  his 
lifetime.  Not  portraits  only, 
but  the  best  of  his  pictures 
were  given  as  well,  and  because 
they  were  the  best. 

"  I  do  not  want  any  recognition, 
now  or  in  the  future,"  he  wrote, 
"  excepting  that  which  is  due  to 
my  desire  to  throw  my  mite  into 
the  scale  with  those  who  endeavour 
to  aid  the  cause  of  real  progress. 
I  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
look  probabilities  in  the  face.  Per- 
haps a  day  may  come  when  it  may 
be  thought  there  was  more  pre- 
sumption and  vanity  in  leaving 
these  pictures  to  the  nation  than 
anything  else." 

In  saying  that  he  wanted  no 
recognition,  he  was  perfectly 
sincere.  He  was  incapable  of 
self-advertisement,  and  declined 
to  be  "interviewed."  He  de- 
clined a  public  banquet  once, 
and  twice  he  declined  a  baron- 
etcy. His  one  desire  was  to 
work,  and  to  work  in  peace, 
surrounded  by  the  friends  he 
loved.  "If  only  I  could  do 
better  work  ! "  was  the  sum  of 
his  discontent.  He  might  have 
made  large  sums  of  money  by 
his  pictures.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  offered  literally  his  own 
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price  for  a  certain  work,  by  a 
wealthy  purchaser.  This  de- 
cided him  that  the  picture  was 
worthy  of  being  presented 
among  his  gifts  to  the  nation, 
and  he  declined  to  sell  it. 
Another  person  desired  to 
possess  some  of  his  works,  and 
wrote  to  tell  him  so.  He  re- 
plied— 

"  Flattered  as  I  must  be  by  your 
wish  to  buy  some  of  my  pictures, 
I  feel  great  difficulty  about  taking 
advantage  of  your  newly  awakened 
taste.  It  is  possible  you  may  here- 
after regret  spending  money  upon 
works  which  may  never  be  gener- 
ally cared  for  ;  at  the  same  time, 
as  I  naturally  think  my  direction 
a  right  one,  or  I  should  not  follow 
it,  and — as  I  am  desirous  of  giving 
an  impulse  to  taste  for  art  of  a 
graver  and  nobler  character  than 
that  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
English  school,  you  shall  have  such 
pictures  of  mine  as  you  may  take  a 
fancy  to,  upon  the  understanding 
that  I  take  them  back  at  the  same 
price  if  you  should  change  your 
opinion  of  them,  or  grow  tired  of 
them." 

It  was  a  sportsmanlike  offer. 
But  as  this  particular  friend 
remained  firm  in  his  desire,  and 
persisted  for  years  in  trying  to 
possess  himself  of  as  many  pic- 
tures as  possible,  Watts  had  to 
warn  him  repeatedly  of  his 
grave  imprudence,  while  re- 
turning his  cheques. 

One  does  not  feel  much  sur- 
prise at  the  devotion  of  his 
many  friends.  He  had  much 
affection  for  and  great  patience 
with  them  all,  even  when  they 
interrupted  his  work.  The 
quiet  painter,  with  his  slight 
frame,  his  courteous  speech,  his 
delicate,  illuminated  face,  was 
a  kind  of  inspiration  to  very 
many  without  being  actually 


aware  of  it.  He  admired  them 
excessively,  the  many  distin- 
guished and  useful  men,  the  yet 
greater  number  of  lovely  and 
gifted  ladies,  who  thronged 
about  him  with  love  and  ob- 
servance. He  took  it  all  as 
naturally  as  it  was  given,  and 
wondered  sometimes  at  the 
goodness  of  his  friends.  Faith- 
ful and  affectionate  as  he  was, 
yet  he  did  not  live  for  friend- 
ship, but  for  his  art.  That 
something  "of  a  graver  and 
nobler  character,"  which  was 
his  perpetual  aim,  lifted  his 
whole  life  to  a  higher  plane, 
since  for  him  it  was  impossible 
to  separate  his  life  and  art. 

"  One  principle  is  under  all.  .  .  . 
Religion  .  .  .  art  .  .  .  politics  .  .  . 
are  all  one  in  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. This  is  to  me  a  truth  that 
pervades  and  penetrates  all  life." 

In  the  year  1887  he  spent 
six  months  in  Egypt  and  in 
Greece  with  his  wife.  "  When 
you  have  seen  Greece  and 
Egypt  you  have  got  the  key- 
note to  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
art,"  he  said.  The  blue  depths 
of  the  Bay  of  Salamis  and  the 
matchless  proportions  of  the 
Parthenon  rejoiced  his  eyes  and 
filled  his  mind.  He  was  always 
sensitive  to  the  relations  be- 
tween beauty  and  the  higher 
emotions. 

"  Here  in  Athens,"  he  said,  "  one 
realises  that  great  art  and  great 
nature  are  one.  The  emotional 
beauty  of  the  work  of  Pheidias  is 
of  the  class  of  emotion  produced  by 
great  nature.  A  touch  more  would 
have  taken  away  from  its  serenity, 
and  lost  something  of  that  effect 
of  sacredness  that  is  produced  in 
the  mind.  From  the  Parthenon  I 
would  pass  without  a  change  of 
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feeling  through  a  gallery  of  work 
by  Titian,  Tintoret,  or  Giorgione  ; 
Raphael  perhaps  less,  except  in  the 
'San  Sisto,'  and  even  in  that  pic- 
ture there  is  a  coldness  in  the  line, 
though  the  sentiment  goes  even 
more  into  the  blue  than  these  Greek 
sculptures  do.  Michael  Augelo 
wanted  to  give  a  stronger  emotion, 
and  so  sacrificed  serenity.  .  .  ." 

'Praxiteles  he  thought  could  not 
touch  Pheidias  for  the  reason  that 
the  mind  of  Pheidias  was  occupied 
with  form,  that  which  is  the  greatest 
intellectual  effort  :  the  surface — the 
finish  was  nothing  to  him  in  com- 
parison :  but  the  beauty  of  the  work 
of  Praxiteles  is  on  the  surface,  he 
cared  to  give  a  face,  and  this  to 
Watts'  mind  proved  decadence.' 

We  may  gather  a  great  deal 
of  the  artist's  inner  mind  from 
these  impressions.  They  were 
the  strongest  impressions  of 
his  life,  spoken  at  a  crisis  of 
enthusiasm.  From  his  earliest 
working  days  he  had  called 
Pheidias  his  only  master,  and 
had  reverently  studied  the 
Elgin  Marbles.  His  instinct 
was  for  the  beauty  of  the  ab- 
stract line,  and  by  this  his  work 
attained  a  rare  solemnity  and 
impressiveness.  His  feeling  for 
colour  was  absolutely  original 
and  poetic ;  there  was  nothing 
imitative,  nothing  sensational 
about  it.  An  acute  friend, 
who  knew  him  well,  once  ob- 
served that  the  finer  balance 
in  his  mind  of  the  analytic  and 
the  creative  reason  seemed  to 
result  in  his  artistic  combina- 
tion of  pure  form  with  ro- 
mantic feeling.  This  may 
have  been  so,  or  it  may  only 
have  seemed  to  be.  Nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  account 
for  the  particular  direction  of 
the  sense  of  beauty  in  any 
human  mind.  The  attempt 


has  a  strong  temptation  for 
certain  critics.  Yet  their 
labours  but  seldom  attain  to 
anything  final  or  important. 
Who  has  ever  accounted  for 
the  poet  Keats,  that  true-bred 
Cockney  with  the  soul  ef  a 
Greek,  and  not  a  word  of  his 
language  ? 

One  can  imagine  that  if  it 
had  pleased  the  fates  to  have 
given  Watts  a  Hebrew  grand- 
father, a  Greek  grandmother, 
and  one  Italian  parent,  the 
ingenious  critic  who  yearns  to 
account  for  everything  would 
have  been  well  pleased. 

"  See  the  strong  religious 
bent  of  his  mind,"  he  would 
have  said  ; — "  the  intense  seri- 
ousness, the  preoccupation  with 
eternal  issues  of  Life,  and 
Death,  and  Judgment, — clear- 
ly an  inheritance  from  the 
Hebrew.  Then  the  love  of 
noble  form,  the  unerring  sense 
of  proportion  and  dignity,  the 
serene  calm, — clearly  an  in- 
heritance from  the  Greek. 
Lastly,  the  sense  of  colour, 
rich,  mysterious,  and  totally 
unlike  the  colouring  of  any  of 
his  English  contemporaries, 
the  result  of  the  Italian  strain 
in  his  blood,  clearly  enough." 

However,  as  the  case  stands, 
we  do  not  know — for  Watts 
himself  did  not  know — of  any 
foreign  strain  in  his  blood ;  so 

"  In  spite  of  all  temptations 
To  belong  to  other  nations, 
He  remains  an  Englishman." 

Therefore  it  behoves  the  hum- 
ble observer,  who  is  far  from 
ingenious  and  nothing  of  a 
critic,  to  recognise  simply  that 
England  has  produced  a  very 
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great  poet  and  painter,  and  to 
be  thankful  accordingly. 

He  never  wrote  a  line  of 
verse,  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  was 
denied  the  power  to  express  his 
ideas  in  words ;  and  this  was 
true  enough,  in  spite  of  the 
charm  and  range  of  his  con- 
versation, and  the  cultivated 
intellect  exhibited  in  his  few 
occasional  writings.  For  if  a 
man's  poetic  force  lies  in  his 
painting  it  is  quite  certain  that 
only  his  secondary  powers  will 
find  expression  in  words.  Two 
notable  exceptions  to  this  rule 
will  at  once  occur  to  every 
reader's  mind,  and  will  serve 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
general  principle.  It  is,  of 
course,  likely  to  irritate  some 
people  if  one  declares  a  painter 
to  be  a  poet  because  of  the 
wideness  of  the  term  and  the 
impossibility  of  demonstrating 
the  claim.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  expression  for  the 
very  highest  quality  of  the 
imagination  than  the  word 
poetic :  some  painters  have  a 
right  to  the  word  and  some 
have  not.  Titian,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  very  greatest 
painters  whom  the  world  has 
produced,  was  in  no  sense  a 
poet.  That  Tintoretto  was  a 
poet  anyone  who  has  spent  a 
single  hour  looking  at  his 
paintings  in  the  Scuola  di  San 
Rocoo  in  Venice  will  confidently 
affirm.  And  yet,  if  the  three 
greatest  painters  of  the  world 
were  to  be  named,  Titian  would 
certainly  be  placed  among  the 
three,  and  Tintoretto  as  cer- 
tainly would  not.  What  does 
this  prove  except  that  the 


finest  flower  of  the  imagination 
is  a  thing  separate  from  the 
highest  skill  in  execution  ?  Our 
English  Turner  was  a  poet 
in  his  painting.  If  all  the  rest 
of  his  works  were  lost  to  the 
world,  two  pictures  alone  would 
prove  this  claim,  "The  Build- 
ing of  Carthage"  and  "The 
Fighting  Temeraire  Tugged  to 
her  Last  Berth."  But  who 
would  think  of  making  the 
claim  for  Constable? — in  spite 
of  his  strong  hold  on  our 
affections  and  the  fine  truthful- 
ness of  his  work.  For  Watts 
we  make  the  claim  without 
hesitation.  All  his  painting 
was  poetic.  It  takes  hold  of 
the  spectator  less  through  the 
eyes  than  through  the  mind. 
For  all  the  nobility  of  his  ideal 
forms,  for  all  the  soft  splendour 
of  their  colouring,  it  is  not  their 
beauty  chiefly  that  fills  our 
minds  as  we  gaze  at  them ; 
but  we  are  lifted  beyond  the 
sense  of  any  individual  beauty 
to  a  region  of  strange  and 
clear  perceptions  where  we 
think  the  painter's  thought, 
half  forgetting  what  our  eyes 
are  bent  on.  It  is  precisely  as 
when,  in  reading  great  poetry 
at  some  rare,  propitious 
moment,  we  become  inspired 
with  the  poet's  mind,  and  his 
words  begin  to  sound  faintly 
as  palpitating  visions  throng 
our  souls. 

This  indeed  was  the  very  aim 
which  Watts  set  before  him- 
self in  all  his  work.  He  did 
not  desire  to  paint  the  outside 
but  the  inside  of  his  subject. 
A  patient  student  of  nature, 
he  made  endless  studies  not  as 
a  copyist  makes  them,  but  in 
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order  that  he  might  "  carry 
nature  in  his  mind  rather  than 
in  his  eye,"  as  he  said  himself. 
He  rejected  realism,  because 
he  thought  that  in  painting 
anything  so  as  to  look  natural, 
higher  qualities  had  to  be  sac- 
rificed, and  the  artist's  business 
was  to  learn  the  limits  of  his 
art  so  thoroughly  as  to  discern 
what  was  essential  from  what 
was  superficial. 

"  There  are  two  sets  of  reali- 
ties— the  mental  and  the  ma- 
terial," he  observed. 

He  would  not  use  the  living 
model  in  painting  his  great 
designs.  He  did  not  need  it, 
for  hia  memory  was  very 
strong,  and  his  mind  stored 
with  the  harvest  of  many  years' 
incessant  observation.  It  is 
hardly  relevant  to  remark  that 
other  painters  could  not  work 
in  this  fashion.  Undoubtedly 
they  could  not ;  and  no  one 
would  counsel  them  to  do  so. 
We  may  be  thankful  that 
Watts  could.  How  else  should 
we  have  had  such  a  thing  as 
"  The  Angel  of  Death  Crowning 
Innocence " ? 

A  gentle  angel,  robed  like  a 
cloud  of  night,  bends  over  an 
infant  cradled  upon  her  knees ; 
the  great  shadowy  wings  are 
lifted  so  as  to  make  a  shelter 
and  a  shield,  one  strong  arm  is 
round  the  helpless  form,  the 
other  hand  softly  draws  a  ring 
of  light  round  the  young,  cold 
brows. 

This  picture  is  like  only  one 
other  thing  that  is  known  in 
the  realm  of  art,  Hans  Ander- 
sen's matchless  story  of  "  Death 
and  the  Mother." 

It    seems    quite    natural    to 


hear  that  many  times  the  pain- 
ter received  letters,  often  un- 
signed, from  those  whose  grief 
had  been  softened  by  means  of 
his  pictures,  and  who  desired 
to  thank  him.  Such  letters 
were  his  greatest  reward. 

It  seems  natural,  too,  to  find 
that  his  pictures  stamped  them- 
selves upon  the  memory,  and 
remained  shining  in  their  fresh 
hues  of  beauty  when  other 
works,  once  admired,  faded  like 
old  photographs  and  were  for- 
gotten. A  young  man  of  a 
rather  enthusiastic  turn  of 
mind,  though  untrained  in  art, 
used  to  visit  the  Spring  Ex- 
hibitions in  London  yearly  as  a 
matter  of  course,  until  it  hap- 
pened that  the  business  of  his 
life  removed  him  to  the  far 
wilds  of  North-Western  Canada, 
where  for  several  years  he  re- 
mained without  sight  or  re- 
minder of  pictures,  music,  or 
any  of  the  arts.  When  I  met 
him  among  the  foothills  of  the 
Rockies,  he  told  me  the  plain, 
unvarnished  tale  of  his  recol- 
lections of  the  Spring  Ex- 
hibitions. 

"  I  got  a  good  deal  of  pleas- 
ure out  of  them  at  the  time," 
he  said,  "but  it's  odd  how 
little  of  it  has  remained  with 
me.  I  remember  the  painters' 
names,  too,  and  how  tightly 
they  stuck  to  their  favourite 
subjects."  (I  suppress  the 
names,  perhaps  needlessly.) 
"  There  was  one  who  always 
painted  a  choppy  blue  sea 
under  a  north  wind ;  some- 
times it  got  a  bit  lumpier,  but 
otherwise  there  was  no  change 
from  year  to  year.  There  was 
one  who  always  painted  a 
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stretch  of  pale  sand,  and  three 
birch  trees ;  he  never  allowed 
four.  I  got  tired  of  them. 
There  was  one  who  always 
painted  a  lady  in  satin ;  some- 
times she  was  young  and  some- 
times old,  but  sure  to  be  in 
satin ;  and  then  there  was  the 
man  who  always  painted  Greek 
girls,  and  a  marble  bath,  or  a 
marble  bench.  I  got  into  a 
habit  of  looking  out  for  the 
stain  in  the  marble,  because  he 
always  put  in  a  stain,  and  did 
it  uncommonly  well ;  and  I 
looked  out  for  his  girl  with  the 
red  hair,  and  she  was  there 
too,  every  time.  The  President 
would  have  something  brilliant 
and  beautiful,  but  not  quite 
alive.  His  people  were  all — 

'  Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splen- 
didly null, 
Dead  perfection,  no  more  ; ' — 

but  of  course  he  was  mighty 
clever.  The  fact  is,  I  can't 
recall  those  pictures  now, 
though  I'm  talking  to  you 
about  them.  But  I  can  recall 
every  picture  by  Watts  that 
I've  ever  seen.  There  was  a 
strangeness  about  them  ;  some- 
times one  couldn't  make  them 
out  at  first,  but  it's  impossible 
to  forget  them.  They  rather 
made  you  feel  as  if  you  were  in 
church,  and  didn't  want  to 
speak  out  loud.  The  first  place 
I  ever  saw  them  was  on  that 
staircase  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  Do  you  re- 
member the  '  Love  and  Life ' 
on  that  wall  ?  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  portrait  of  Tennyson  ?  " 

I  have  to  give  the  words 
from  memory,  but  my  recol- 
lection of  the  young  man's 
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impressions  is  clear  and  de- 
cided. During  years  of  absence 
in  the  wilds  I  too  found  out 
the  force  of  that  "  shaping 
power  of  imagination."  Other 
pictures  faded,  but  my  mind 
never  lost  hold  of  those  ideal 
forms,  of  "  Life  "  toiling  up  the 
steep  and  stony  ways  of  the 
world;  of  "Time,"  ever  strong 
and  young,  marching  irresist- 
ibly, carrying  his  scythe  like  a 
sceptre ;  of  "  Endymion  "  sleep- 
ing encircled  in  the  lunar  rain- 
bow ;  last  and  least,  of  the 
little  fisherman's  "Luck," drop- 
ping his  line  into  the  blue  and 
dancing  waves. 

The  work  of  Watts  always 
seemed  out  of  place  on  the 
wall  of  an  exhibition  room ; 
one  wanted  to  be  alone  with 
a  picture  of  his,  safely  shut  up 
somewhere,  in  silence.  But 
had  he  refused,  as  he  often 
felt  tempted,  to  exhibit  his 
pictures,  how  much  poorer  we 
should  almost  all  have  been ! 

"It  seems  impossible  that  any 
real  principle  can  be  carried  out  in 
a  modern  exhibition,"  he  wrote. 
"Mr  Burne- Jones  is  more  than 
right  in  not  exhibiting,  and  I  ahall 
follow  his  example  in  the  case  of 
all  but  my  lighter  productions.  .  .  . 

"  The  only  thing  the  ordinary 
critic  can  really  judge  of  in  his 
hasty  review  is  exhibition  force, 
and  this  he  naturally  applauds,  till 
the  one  great  object  of  the  modern 
exhibitor  is  to  make  his  work  tell- 
ing among  new  frames  and  crude 
colours.  This,  however  much  praise 
may  be  justly  given  to  force,  is 
hardly  the  way  to  call  out  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  painter.  .  .  . 
In  olden  times  the  picture  was 
painted  for  a  church  or  public 
building,  to  be  constantly  in  view 
of  the  public,  or,  if  painted  for  a 
king  or  a  great  noble,  hung  amidst 
surroundings  which  had  their  in- 
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fluence  upon  the  artist.  In  each 
case  the  artist's  best  self  was  im- 
parted into  the  work,  consciously 
or  unconsciously.  Now,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  he  feels  that  he  is 
working  for  an  immediate  and 
transient  effect,  that  his  work  will 
stand  a  peculiar  competition,  that 
it  will  be  criticised,  hastily  at 
best,  and  will  have,  as  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  no  future 
beyond  the  exhibition  in  which 
it  appears." 

During  a  certain  spring  in 
London,  two  pictures  were  ex- 
hibited by  different  painters, 
and  the  subject  was  the  same 
— "Sea-Horses."  In  one  picture 
the  sea-horses  came  prancing 
in-shore  as  a  kind  of  fringe 
on  the  shallow  waves  of  the 
beach ;  they  were  decked  with 
a  fantastic  harness  of  shells, 
and  appeared  like  things  "suit- 
able to  ride  or  drive,"  awaiting 
the  summer  visitors'  children. 
The  painter  was  an  artist  of 
no  mean  fame,  but — such  was 
his  idea  of  sea-horses. 

In  the  other  picture  there 
was  clear  starlight,  far  out  on 
a  deep  sea ;  the  wind  was 
driving  the  waves  as  a  sheep- 
dog drives  the  flock,  and  over 
the  highest  wave  rose  the 
beautiful  crests  of  the  sea- 
horses, their  wild  manes  flying 
in  the  foam ;  lonely,  glorious 
spirits  of  the  ocean,  swifter 
than  anything  on  land.  The 
painter  of  these  was  Watts. 

But  it  was  not  exhibition 
pictures  that  he  really  most 
wished  to  paint.  In  his  youth 
his  chief  desire  had  been — like 
the  greatest  of  the  Italian  mas- 
ters— for  fresco.  He  had  paint- 
ed a  fresco  upon  the  wall  of  an 
open  loggia  in  the  historic  Villa 
Careggi,  near  Florence ;  and 


after  his  return  from  Italy  in 
the  year  1852,  having  seen  the 
blank  spaces  on  the  walls  of  the 
great  hall  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
he  wrote  to  make  this  definite 
offer. 

"  I  venture  to  make  to  the  Bench- 
ers and  students  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
the  following  proposition,  namely, 
if  they  will  subscribe  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  material,  I  will 
give  designs  and  labour,  and  under- 
take to  paint  in  fresco  any  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  hall." 

His  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  wall  given  to  him  was  a 
space  forty-five  feet  wide  and 
forty  feet  high.  "  Justice — A 
Hemicycle  of  Law  -  Givers," 
was  the  name  he  gave  to  his 
great  design  upon  this  wall, 
upon  which  he  worked  for 
several  succeeding  years  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer 
vacations,  though  much  inter- 
rupted by  illness.  In  October 
1859  he  wrote  to  a  friend : 

"  I  have  this  day  put  the  last 
touches  in  my  fresco  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  !  I  dare  not  call  it  finished, 
but  it  must  go.  I  feel  sad  at  giv- 
ing it  up,  for  now  I  cannot  cheat 
myself  any  longer  with  the  belief 
that  I  am  going  to  improve  it ; 
alas  !  for  the  failure,  as  it  is,  for  I 
shall  never  again  have  so  fine  a 
space.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  a  disgraceful  or  a  mean  failure, 
but  it  is  a  failure  ;  and  the  only 
consolation  I  have  is  in  the  very 
strong  feeling  I  have  that  I  can  do 
much  better." 

In  this  spirit  he  viewed  all 
his  work,  when  complete;  it 
was  sadly  inadequate  in  his 
eyes,  but  always  an  incentive 
to  further  effort.  For  long  he 
cherished  the  hope  of  doing 
more  work  of  the  heroic  kind 
in  fresco ;  but  eventually  he  was 
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forced  to  conclude  that  it  was 
a  medium  unsuitable  to  the 
climate  and  smoke -laden  air 
of  these  islands,  and  he  re- 
linquished the  idea.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  see  in  this  inci- 
dent of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  fresco 
the  kindred  spirit  in  Watts  and 
those  old  Venetian  painters  of 
whom  Vasari  tells,  who  asked 
of  their  city's  rulers  only  a 
wall-space  and  some  portion  of 
the  cost  of  their  colours,  and 
who  often  asked  in  vain.  The 
life  of  Watts  would  indeed 
have  been  a  congenial  subject 
to  old  Vasari ;  and  his  very 
phrases  occur  to  one's  mind 
as  exactly  descriptive  of  the 
English  painter,  surely  one  of 
those  "industriosi  ed  egregi 
spiriti "  whom  the  Italian  de- 
lighted to  honour.  "  Molto  piu 
era  sollecito  che  gli  altri  in 
tuttele  sue  azioni,"  says  Vasari 
of  one  such,  and  the  remark 
exactly  fits  a  mind  as  ardent 
and  as  scrupulous  as  Watts'. 
But  praise  beyond  his  deserts 
was  always  painful  to  him ; 
and  he  would  have  endured  ill 
the  unmeasured  laudations  of 
the  Italian. 

As  it  is,  his  life  has  been 
carefully  and  lovingly  written 
by  the  person  who  knew  him 
best,  and  also  best  understood 
his  work  both  in  its  aim  and 
method.  Mrs  Watts,  after  the 
twenty  years  of  her  companion- 
ship with  the  painter,  and 
helped  by  her  own  artistic  gifts 
and  understanding,  has  pro- 
duced a  worthy  biography  in 
her  'Annals  of  an  Artist's  Life.' 
We  have  long  ceased  to  think 
strict  impartiality  the  chief 
virtue  of  a  biographer,  and  are 


more  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
poet  that 

"  Naught  blinds  us  less  than  admira- 
tion, friend  !  " 

In  the  present  instance  the 
biographer  has  given  every- 
thing possible  from  the  letters 
and  conversation  of  the  painter 
himself,  or  of  his  friends,  and 
has  effaced  herself  as  completely 
as  was  consistent  with  good 
sense.  It  is  of  course  well 
known  that  in  the  painter's 
last  home,  which  was  at  Comp- 
ton  near  Guildford  in  Surrey, 
the  Picture  Gallery  contains  a 
rich  collection  of  his  works, 
both  early  and  late;  and  this 
Gallery  is  by  the  kindness  of 
Mrs  Watts  open  to  the  public 
on  six  days  of  the  week.  The 
curator  of  the  Compton  Gal- 
lery, Mr  Charles  H.  Thompson, 
working  at  the  suggestion  and 
with  the  advice  of  Mrs  Watts, 
after  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments in  colour-printing,  has 
at  last  succeeded  in  producing 
what  he  calls  "  translations  " 
from  the  pictures  of  Watts. 
They  are  colour  -  prints  of  a 
marvellous  quality,  the  colours 
used  being  those  which  were 
used  by  Watts  himself,  in  each 
case  applied  to  the  copper- 
plate and  printed  in  one  im- 
pression. To  experts  in  print- 
ing these  must  be  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  to  lovers 
of  Watts  a  boon  indeed  ;  since 
for  a  price  about  equal  to 
what  a  fashionable  photog- 
rapher would  ask  for  a  sitting 
a  really  exquisite  reproduction 
in  colour  of  a  great  painting 
can  be  had.  Especially  beau- 
tiful are  the  translations  of  the 
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"Eve"  series,  which  in  black 
and  white  would  lose  half 
their  meaning.  What  would 
the  figure  of  "Eve"  be  with- 
out the  golden  splendour  of 
her  hair  ?  or  the  "  Love 
Triumphant "  without  its  deep- 
hued  sunset  glory  ?  or  the 
sweetness  of  "  Hope "  with- 
out the  celestial  blue  of  her 
raiment  ?  Surely  a  picture 
without  its  colour  is  but  the 
shadow  of  itself,  and  Watts 
was  more  original  in  his 
colouring  than  in  any  other 
respect.  His  admirers  were 
fond  of  comparing  him  with 
the  Italians  on  this  account, 
rather  because  of  his  unlike- 
ness  to  his  English  contem- 
poraries than  for  any  distinct 
relationship  to  the  great 
Italians.  His  colouring  was 
poetical,  mysterious,  remark- 
ably transparent  and  pure, 
with  a  symbolism  of  its  own 


drawn  from  the  colours  of  his 
mind,  but  perfectly  compre- 
hensible to  an  observer  of  the 
least  intelligence.  To  preserve 
the  purity  of  his  colouring 
he  took  those  "  infinite  pains  " 
of  which  genius  alone  is  cap- 
able. 

This  great  man  was  of  a 
singular  simplicity  and  humil- 
ity. He  had  the  childlike 
spirit  which  is  the  great 
blessing  of  these  elect  souls, 
but  also  the  clear  sight  and 
candour  which  belong  to  such 
as  keep  "  the  single  eye  and 
the  sincere  desire."  He  had  no 
jealous  wish  to  know — and  we 
who  love  him  need  have  none 
to  find — his  exact  place  in  the 
roll  of  fame.  He  knew  well 
his  own  kinship  with  the  great 
spirits  of  the  past,  and  with 
his  serene  smile  would  say — 

»/ 

"  I  am  a  very  poor  relation, 
but  of  the  family." 
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WE  see  it  constantly  stated 
by  Ministers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  in  promoting 
the  present  Bill  for  Ireland 
they  are  yielding  to  a  national 
demand.  The  Irish  members 
are  assumed  to  represent  their 
constituents,  and  about  seventy 
of  them  vote  consistently  for 
this  concession  from  England. 
Hence,  in  Parliamentary  jar- 
gon, the  will  of  the  Irish  people 
is  fully  and  adequately  ex- 
pressed by  their  Represent- 
atives. The  objections  of  a 
serious  minority  are,  indeed, 
loud  and  constant,  but  the 
will  of  the  majority  must 
prevail ;  otherwise,  what  is 
the  use  of  debates  and 
divisions?  What  is  the  use 
even  of  a  Parliament  made  up 
of  Representatives  ? 

Nevertheless,  most  of  those 
who  live  in  Ireland,  and  who 
think  about  these  things, 
especially  those  who  are  not 
addicted  to  either  side  in 
politics,  cannot  but  insist  on 
some  closer,  as  well  as  some 
wider,  analysis  of  what  is 
called  a  national  demand. 

We  must  try  to  find  some 
more  detailed  and  some  more 
real  evidence  of  what  the 
nation  wants,  —  if,  indeed,  it 
wants  any  one  thing  at  all, — 
and  this  we  can  only  attain  by 
questioning  various  ranks  and 
classes  of  society,  and  finding 
out  what  they  think  in  private 
as  well  as  what  they  shout  in 
public.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  those  who  live 
in  Ireland  that  nowhere  is 


there  more  abject  slavery  of 
thought,  and  fewer  outspoken 
convictions,  than  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  society — a 
set  of  societies  —  in  which 
everybody  is  afraid  of  some- 
body else,  and  in  which  nobody 
ventures  to  speak  out.  If  per- 
chance a  rare  individual  does 
so,  he  is  openly  wondered  at 
(not  admired)  as  a  man  of  sur- 
prising and  quixotic  courage. 

If  such,  then,  be  the  circum- 
stances, it  must  indeed  be  diffi- 
cult to  discover  what  is  a 
national  demand,  or  what 
would  satisfy  the  many  agi- 
tators and  malcontents  who 
are  always  singing  the  woes 
and  the  sufferings  of  Ireland. 
One  voice,  at  all  events,  I 
will  not  accept  as  decisive — 
that  of  the  majority  of  M.P.'s 
in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
follow  at  the  heels  of  Mr 
Redmond. 

And  why  not  ?  Because  I 
find  it  hard  to  select  any  M.P. 
here  around  me  who  could  be 
said  to  represent  me,  and  there 
are  thousands  in  my  plight.  I 
have  a  considerable  selection  of 
representatives  from  whom  to 
choose,  but  neither  those  of 
North  Dublin  County,  nor  of 
the  City,  nor  of  the  University, 
who  "represent"  me,  are  in 
any  way  congenial  to  me.  I 
am  not  a  party  man,  and 
though  brought  up  in  Protest- 
ant and  Unionist  society,  have 
long  been  of  opinion  that  Home 
Rule,  if  managed  by  respect- 
able people,  would  be  better 
for  the  country  than  the  pres- 
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ent  seesaw  of  English  politics. 
But  if  Home  Rule  means  Rome 
Rule,  or,  still  worse,  the  Rule 
of  wirepullers  and  jobbers,  then 
I  prefer  the  evils  of  the  Union 
to  those  of  Separation.  As 
this  is  my  position,  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  can  inquire  without 
fear  or  favour  into  the  opinions 
of  Irishmen  around  me,  and 
report  what  and  how  many 
sections  of  the  people  really 
want  Home  Rule. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  way  to 
proceed  is  to  name  at  once 
those  who  hate  it,  and  protest 
against  it.  Almost  all  the 
Irish  Church  people  in  Ire- 
land, and  a  large  majority  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  are 
openly  opposed  to  it.  It  is 
not  merely  the  business  people 
in  Antrim  and  Down,  in 
Armagh  and  Londonderry, 
but  all  the  people  of  our 
Church  over  Ireland,  who  fear 
it,  or  who  dislike  it,  or  at  all 
events  cannot  possibly  be  said 
to  want  it. 

There  are,  I  know,  some 
thoughtful  men  among  the 
clergy  and  higher  laity  of  our 
Church  who  have  a  senti- 
mental love  for  Home  Rule, 
and  cherish  a  belief  that  it 
will  help  to  liberate  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity  from  the  bonds 
which  now  shackle  them,  but 
these  men  are  very  few. 
There  are  also  a  good  many 
Dissenters  who  have  long  been 
bound  up  with  Radical  politics, 
and  who  hate  the  old  State 
Church  of  the  aristocracy. 
These  people  are,  I  hear,  con- 
tent to  accept  Home  Rule  and 
work  out  their  own  salvation 
under  new  conditions.  But 
here  again  the  number  of  those 


who  want  Home  Rule  is  quite 
insignificant.  Protestants  of 
all  hues  in  Ireland  may  fairly 
be  described  as  a  strong  min- 
ority in  the  country  who  do 
not  want  it. 

We  turn  therefore  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  majority,  and 
proceed  to  consider  how  far 
the  principal  divisions  of  that 
majority  feel  towards  the  pro- 
posed self-government  of  Ire- 
land. We  begin  naturally 
with  the  clergy,  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  leaders  of 
the  people,  who  have  often 
been  such,  and  who  frequently 
pose  as  such, — perhaps  more 
frequently  now  than  the  real 
facts  warrant. 

It  is  my  very  deliberate 
opinion,  so  far  as  I  know  the 
minds  of  the  older  and  more 
educated  clergy  of  that  Church, 
that  most  of  them  dislike  and 
fear  the  advent  of  Home  Rule. 
I  know  that  there  are  among 
them  men  of  strong  person- 
ality and  great  influence  who 
are  honest  and  convinced 
Home  Rulers.  This  I  hear 
oominouly  ascribed,  e.g.,  to 
Bishop  O'Donnell  (of  Raphoe), 
and  the  influence  of  such  a 
man  in  the  wild  parts  of  his 
diocese  cannot  but  be  very 
great.  It  is  natural  that  the 
poor  under  his  charge  should 
look  upon  him  as  the  leader 
ordained  by  God  for  their 
education  in  politics,  whom 
they  would  not  dare  to  con- 
tradict ;  nor  would  it  be  pos- 
sible, even  if  it  were  permitted, 
that  any  of  his  clergy  should 
venture  to  oppose  him. 

Nevertheless  I  am  convinced 
that  many  even  there  look 
with  great  apprehension  to  a 
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ohange  which  cannot  but  bring 
upon  them  many  dangerous 
novelties.  In  the  last  fifty 
years  the  British  Government 
has  been  redressing  grievances, 
mending  injustices,  indirectly 
endowing  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  treating  that  Church 
with  every  consideration,  and 
it  is  surely  a  dangerous  policy 
for  the  priests  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  control  of 
local  or  provincial  bodies 
which  may  take  a  very  differ- 
ent view  of  clerical  claims, 
and  may  proceed  to  thwart 
their  influence.  Above  all,  the 
great  and  growing  wealth  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
both  regular  and  secular,  is 
not  likely  to  escape  investiga- 
tion and  taxation.  We  have 
but  too  many  examples  in 
Europe  how  a  democratic 
revolution  is  likely  to  affect 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  no 
man  of  sense  among  the  clergy 
who  has  studied  modern  his- 
tory can  be  blind  to  these 
great  dangers.  It  is  quite  a 
common  thing  to  hear  threats, 
not  among  Protestants,  of  the 
policy  that  will  be  pursued 
towards  the  Church,  especially 
in  its  control  of  education, 
and  these  threats  are  but  the 
muttering  of  the  coming  storm. 
I  venture  to  say,  then,  that 
the  higher  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  do  not  want 
Home  Rule.  Why  they  do 
not  say  so  openly  is  another 
matter  which  I  shall  explain 
presently. 

I  know  very  well  that  there 
is  among  the  younger  priests, 
the  curates,  —  most  of  them 
peasants  brought  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  discontent  and 


agitation, — many  a  one  who  is 
an  open  and  noisy  Home  Ruler. 
But  why,  if  his  Bishop  is  not 
of  this  way  of  thinking,  is  he 
not  kept  quiet?  Here  we  come 
upon  one  of  those  subtleties  in 
Irish  character  which  are  so 
hard  for  a  foreigner  to  appreci- 
ate. The  Bishop  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule  is  likely  to  find 
no  difficulty  in  silencing  op- 
position to  it  among  his  clergy. 
The  Bishop  who  is  against  it 
has  by  no  means  the  same  con- 
trol. Why  so  ?  Because  one 
is  a  positive  cry,  and  a  cry 
that  once  had  a  deep  and  real 
meaning ;  whereas  the  other  is 
a  negative  policy,  an  objection 
to  change,  a  game  of  patience 
which  consists  in  getting  any 
remaining  grievances  gradually 
removed.  A  policy  of  that 
kind  may  be  safe  and  profit- 
able, but  it  does  not  strike  the 
imagination  of  the  poor  and 
the  discontented  like  the  her- 
alding of  a  great  change. 
There  is,  moreover,  another 
contrast  of  vast  importance. 
To  the  Irish  Catholic  the  de- 
mand for  self-government  fifty 
years  ago  was  a  very  real 
demand,  and  it  came  after  a 
period  of  tyranny  and  of  op- 
pression by  England,  which 
made  many  Irishmen  prefer 
even  revolt  to  acquiescence. 
The  gradual  concessions  of 
England  are  only  slowly 
undermining  this  hostile  feel- 
ing, and  it  will  still  require 
years  to  overcome  it.  Thus, 
while  the  cry  for  Home  Rule 
is  gradually  losing  its  force, 
the  respect  for  the  Union  and 
the  appreciation  of  its  benefits 
are  only  gradually  growing 
among  Catholics.  These  feel- 
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ings  have  not  yet  permeated 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant 
classes.  They  are  still  led  by 
the  old  cry,  and  those  who 
affect  to  be  their  leaders  must 
join  in  shouting  it.  Hence  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  sure  to 
allow  its  fiery  members  to 
join  in  the  cry;  she  is  sure,  if 
this  policy  is  victorious,  to  take 
credit  for  having  espoused  it. 
The  priests  can  justly  claim 
that  they  stood  by  their 
people  in  the  day  of  oppres- 
sion and  distress ;  they  will 
now  claim  that  they  have 
led  them  to  victory.  But  the 
great  majority  of  them  are 
only  running  in  front  of  the 
agitation,  like  the  children  in 
front  of  a  military  band. 
They  are  not  leading  the 
regiment. 

We  now  come  to  the  various 
sections  of  the  lay  Catholic 
population.  As  regards  the 
members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, they  have  nothing  to 
gain,  and  much  to  lose,  by 
Home  Rule.  The  lawyers  are 
far  better  off  in  obtaining  pro- 
motion from  Liberal  British 
Cabinets  than  in  facing  the 
economies  and  retrenchments 
which  must  accompany  any 
reform  of  the  public  services  in 
Ireland.  The  doctors  cannot 
but  lose  by  the  disappearance 
or  emigration  of  the  gentry, 
many  of  whom  will  certainly 
leave  a  country  in  which  they 
are  looked  upon  with  disfavour 
as  mere  survivals  of  a  doleful 
past.  The  counties  which 
I  know  are  already  being 
denuded  of  their  remaining 
gentry.  Whatever  they  take 
away  with  them  cannot  but 
diminish  the  profits  of  the  pro- 


fessions. Here  again  there  are 
some  who,  either  from  principle 
or  from  prudence,  declare  them- 
selves ardent  Home  Rulers,  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  they  are 
quite  in  a  minority.  The 
country  is  now  very  rich  ; 
there  is  ample  money  to  spend 
on  the  luxuries  of  the  law  and 
the  luxuries  of  medical  science  ; 
who  knows  what  changes  a 
new  form  of  government  might 
not  bring,  to  the  detriment  of 
existing  practice? 

The  case  is  still  clearer  with 
the  farmers,  who  have  either 
bought,  or  will  presently  buy, 
their  land,  who  are  generally, 
so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  in  a 
condition  of  increasing  pros- 
perity, and  who  desire,  above 
all  things,  to  be  left  alone, 
that  they  may  consolidate  their 
new  possessions.  These  people, 
keenly  alive  to  the  rights,  but 
not  yet  to  the  duties,  of  pro- 
perty, are  chiefly  afraid  of 
Home  Rule  because  it  will 
mean  increased  taxation.  They 
care  nothing  for  the  form  of 
the  Government,  provided  they 
be  not  troubled  with  increased 
imposts.  For  such  people  Home 
Rule  has  no  charms  unless  it 
means  the  abolition  of  the 
remaining  charges  due  to  land- 
lords, and  the  handing  over 
the  land,  free  of  all  rent  to 
landlord  or  to  the  State,  to  the 
peasant-proprietor. 

When  we  descend  from  the 
steady  and  thrifty  farmer  to 
the  idle  and  needy,  who  have 
long  been  in  arrears  of  rent, 
and  who  will  only  use  their 
acquired  farm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  it  to  their 
neighbour,  then  we  do  come 
upon  a  large  class  really 
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zealous  for  Home  Rule.  Along 
with  these  we  may  put  the 
very  large  class  of  cottiers 
and  other  farm-labourers,  all  of 
whom  have  seen  their  peasant 
employer  turned  into  a  land- 
lord and  made  rich,  while  they 
are  not  improved  in  status, 
—  nay,  rather,  have  often  ex- 
changed the  easy-going  charit- 
able gentleman  employer  for 
the  mean  and  exacting  peasant- 
proprietor.  But  if  they  have 
seen  the  real  owner  fleeced  and 
even  pushed  aside,  are  they 
going  to  tolerate  a  new  land- 
lord of  a  far  severer  type  ?  To 
all  these  needy  people,  some  of 
them  needy  without  their  own 
fault,  many  of  them  needy  from 
idleness,  thrif  tlessness,  drunken- 
ness, the  cry  of  Home  Rule, 
with  all  its  imaginary  benefits, 
is  extremely  attractive.  I  will 
not  deny  that  it  may  bring 
them  real  benefits,  but  what 
attracts  them  is  the  vision  of 
benefits  wholly  imaginary  and 
chimerical. 

We  can  illustrate  this  most 
effectively  from  the  opinions  of 
the  very  best  and  most  honest 
members  of  this  class,  with 
whom  we  easily  come  in  con- 
tact— the  domestic  servants  in 
our  houses.  If  the  ladies  in- 
quire of  them  what  they  think 
of  Home  Rule,  the  great 
majority  declares  itself  strongly 
in  favour  of  it,  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  better 
class,  well  -  to  -  do  household 
servants,  the  children  of  re- 
spectable if  small  farmers,  who 
are  in  positions  of  trust  and 
very  friendly  with  their  mis- 
tresses. I  found  the  very  same 
phenomenon  when  I  made  in- 
quiries of  the  same  kind  in 


Boston,  U.S.A.,  which  seemed 
to  me  almost  wholly  "  run  "  by 
Irish  servant-girls.  These  are 
the  class  who  have  subscribed 
largely  for  many  years  to  Irish 
aspirations,  not  only  legal  but 
illegal.  In  the  case  of  the 
servants  in  America  it  is  more 
easily  understood,  because  their 
minds  are  inflamed  by  violent 
Fenian  or  Clan-na-Gael  news- 
papers, which  issue  furious 
tirades  every  day  against  the 
tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Eng- 
land. In  many  of  these  they 
are  told  that  heartless  evic- 
tions of  Irish  tenants  are  still 
going  on,  and  that  their 
Kinsmen  are  being  thrown  out 
upon  the  road  to  starve.  There 
is  no  voice  to  refute  these  cal- 
umnies. But,  in  the  case 
of  house  -  servants  in  Ireland, 
serving  the  gentry, well-treated, 
and  apparently  quite  contented 
with  their  lot,  it  seems  curious 
why  they  should  all  long  for  a 
change  which  might  banish  and 
impoverish  most  of  their  pat- 
rons. The  reasons  they  give, 
quite  simply  and  honestly,  are 
the  crudest  and  most  silly  con- 
ceivable. Most  of  them  think  the 
gentry  will  disappear,  and  that 
they  themselves  will  no  longer 
have  to  serve  anyone,  as  the 
poorer  people  will  succeed  natu- 
rally to  all  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  those  now  over  them. 
They  will  have  liberty ;  they 
will  have  to  obey  no  master  or 
mistress,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  to  live  in  comfort 
on  the  divided  wealth  of  the 
country.  They  have  no  ill- 
will  against  their  employers, 
if  they  have  been  treated 
with  consideration  and  kind- 
ness (alas !  not  always  the 
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case),  but  they  think  that  we 
have  had  a  long  innings,  and 
that  their  turn  is  coming  now. 
They  point  to  the  revolution  in 
land  tenure  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  farms  of  their 
relations.  Most  of  the  latter 
are  now  proprietors,  and  sell- 
ing the  interest  in  their  farms 
at  enormous  prices.  For  though 
the  landlord's  interest  may  sel- 
dom be  twenty  years'  purchase 
of  the  rent,  the  tenant's  is 
often  thirty. 

Along  with  this  large  body 
of  the  poor,  male  and  female, 
who  live  by  domestic  service, 
are  the  farm-labourers  above- 
mentioned,  who  all  look  for- 
ward to  Home  Rule  as  the 
means  of  treating  the  new 
farmer  -  proprietors  in  some 
such  way  as  the  old  landlords 
have  been  treated.  They  all 
anticipate  higher  wages,  free 
houses,  and  presently  "  three 
acres  and  a  cow  "  carved  out  of 
their  employers'  farms.  This  is 
the  class  that  helps  to  keep  the 
country  disturbed.  They  at- 
tend local  meetings,  and  cheer 
on  the  most  violent  of  the 
orators.  They  join  in  leagues 
and  combinations,  and  help  to 
drive  cattle.  As  they  become 
turbulent  they  become  idle,  and 
form  a  dangerous  element  of 
the  population,  which  often 
drifts  into  political  and  agrar- 
ian crime. 

Here  lies  the  real  force  of 
the  cry  for  Home  Rule,  the 
public  to  whom  the  profes- 
sional politician  can  appeal 
with  success. 

We  come  lastly  to  a  person- 
age— the  professional  politician 
— who  is  to  be  found  all  over 
the  country,  and  with  such 


frequency  that  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  pe- 
culiar products  of  the  country. 
He  is  said  to  thrive  admirably 
in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  probably  because  there 
is  in  most  of  them  a  strong 
Irish  atmosphere. 

But  why  does  this  politician 
flourish  so  egregiously  in  Ire- 
land, and  what  are  the  sources 
of  his  power  ?  The  reader  who 
does  not  know  the  country  will 
find  it  hard  to  believe  what  I 
say,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it. 
The  particular  nature  of  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Celtic 
Irishman — he  is  more  danger- 
ous if  he  has  a  cross  of  English 
blood — is  that  of  an  idle  pleas- 
ure-loving creature,  full  of  talk, 
and  very  fond  of  acting  in 
public.  He  dislikes  labour,  and 
prefers  to  live  by  his  wits,  or 
(if  you  please)  by  his  intellect. 
He  delights  in  discussing  other 
people's  affairs,  and  making 
them  pay  him  for  his  eloquence. 
To  this  man  the  platform,  the 
committee-room,  the  caucus  is 
a  real  delight,  and'  he  makes 
far  more  profit  out  of  them 
than  he  could  by  honest  labour. 
Tennyson  has  spoken  of  the 
"blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt." 
This  person's  hysterics  are 
anything  but  blind, — they  are 
carefully  prepared,  and  in- 
tended to  inflame  an  ignorant 
audience  to  promote  his  ends. 
He  was  always  able  to  live 
somehow  on  the  surface  of 
politics,  but  now  that  he  has 
the  prospect  of  getting  £400 
per  annum  for  sitting  in  Par- 
liament and  talking  and  man- 
oeuvring, his  delight  in  the 
prospect  of  Home  Rule  is  in- 
tense. It  suits  him  perfectly. 
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If  the  salaries  for  M.P.'s  are 
sustained  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment— probably  they  will  even 
be  raised, — every  seat  in  the 
country,  even  those  of  the 
present  leaders,  is  likely  to 
be  contested,  and  in  many 
cases  with  success.  The  num- 
ber of  candidates  who  will  offer 
themselves  will  be  enormous. 

Where  will  they  come  from  ? 
From  every  town  in  the  land 
— Jackeens,  Buekeens,  Horse- 
dealers,  Gombeen  men,  idle  sons 
of  strong  farmers  or  of  respect- 
able shopkeepers,  insubordinate 
school-teachers,  editors  of  local 
newspapers,  leader  writers  in 
the  same,  patriot  poets,  bank- 
rupt traders.  To  all  such  a 
new  vista  of  success  is  opened. 
And  so,  of  course,  they  preach 
and  agitate  for  Home  Rule. 
Their  voices  are  loud  and  per- 
tinacious ;  they  are  very  num- 
erous, but  they  count  for  far 
more  than  they  are,  and  in  a 
public  like  the  Irish  public, 
where  the  majority  is  timid, 
or  apathetic,  or  afraid  of  vio- 
lent attacks,  this  class  of  agita- 
tors has  an  enormous  influ- 
ence. They  want  Home  Rule ; 
they  know  their  own  minds ; 
they  now  no  longer  persuade, 
but  intimidate,  and  they  are 
carrying  the  country  with 
them,  so  far  as  its  public  voice 
is  concerned.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  they  represent  the  con- 
victions of  the  majority.  It 
is  the  tail  that  is  wagging 
the  dog. 

In  addition  to  all  these  un- 
sound influences  which  have 
such  foree  in  the  present  ques- 
tion, is  there  then  no  honest 
and  solid  body  of  opinion  in 
Ireland  in  favour  of  Home 


Rule  ?  Of  course  there  is.  In 
the  first  place,  among  the 
rank  and  file  that  follows  Mr 
Redmond's  direction,  and 
among  those  who  are  his 
equals  in  debate,  there  are 
certainly  some  honourable  men 
convinced  that  they  are  work- 
ing for  the  good  of  their 
country.  They  are  convinced 
that  though  British  Govern- 
ments have  been  mending 
things  in  Ireland,  there  will 
be  a  much  greater  and  more 
real  recovery  of  the  nation 
when  Irishmen  are  intrusted 
with  their  own  affairs.  They 
imagine  or  hope  that  when 
we  come  to  elect  a  Home 
Parliament,  better  and  sounder 
men  will  be  found  than  those 
who  have  come  as  adventurers 
or  as  strangers  to  represent 
counties  and  boroughs.  They 
also  hope  that  a  keener  interest 
in  local  affairs  may  induce 
many  able  young  men  who 
now  emigrate  to  remain  at 
home  and  help  their  country 
with  their  brains  and  their 
energy.  I  am  bound  to  set 
down  these  hopes  and  these 
expectations  as  important 
factors  in  the  problem,  and  I 
know  that  as  these  honest 
theorists  happen  to  agree  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party, 
whose  ambitions  are  by  no 
means  so  pure  or  so  lofty,  the 
combination  creates  a  move- 
ment of  considerable  force. 

But  far  more  than  these  rari 
nantes  in  gurgite  vasto  I  think 
of  the  number  of  intellectual 
young  men,  now  coming  into 
life,  who  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  cry,  and  are 
taking  it  up  as  affording  some 
promise  for  the  future  of  their 
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country.  I  see  many  of  these 
young  men  in  Trinity  College, 
even  still  the  home  of  Toryism. 
They  are  generally  the  sons  of 
Protestants  and  Unionists,  who 
are  much  disturbed  by  their 
children's  political  apostacy. 
But  this  wave  of  feeling 
among  the  rising  generation, 
even  though  it  may  have 
been  created  and  stimulated  by 
falsehoods  and  shams,  is  not 
to  be  ignored,  for  it  is  real, 
it  is  growing,  and  it  is  dis- 
interested. 

These,  so  far  as  I  can  esti- 
mate them,  are  the  forces  for 
or  against  Home  Rule  now  to 
be  found  in  Ireland.  It  is 
not  my  affair,  nor  am  I  com- 
petent to  consider  what  the 
feelings  of  the  Scottish,  or  the 
Welsh,  or  the  English  are  to- 
wards this  question.  To  the 
English  especially  I  often  hear 
very  low  and  selfish  motives 
attributed,  amounting  to  this, 
that  because  they  have  long 
misgoverned  Ireland,  and  in 
consequence  now  find  it  both 
expensive  and  troublesome, 
they  now  prefer  to  relinquish 
all  further  responsibility. 

I  do  not  find  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  feeling  for  political 
separation  expressed  either  by 
Scottish  or  Welsh  leaders,  or 
political  writers.  No  doubt 
they  will  have  the  good  sense 
to  wait  and  see  what  results  are 
attained  in  Ireland.  For  the 
present,  at  all  events,  they 
have  the  gravest  reasons  to 
remain  in  suspense. 

If  my  estimate  be  correct, 
we  may  sum  up  the  position 
as  follows :  (1)  There  is  a 
large  expression  of  desire  for 
Home  Rule  to  be  found  in 


the  Parliamentary  elections. 
But  this  desire  will  soon  be 
stilled  in  the  agricultural  parts, 
when  the  peasants  become  pro- 
prietors, or  if  not,  it  will  be 
transferred  to  the  labourers, 
from  those  that  have  to  those 
that  have  not.  In  the  boroughs 
there  is  a  considerable  class  of 
idle  and  noisy  people  who  hope 
to  attain  position,  and  salary, 
and  patronage  by  the  change. 
These,  therefore,  clamour  for 
Home  Rule,  and  are  quite  in 
earnest.  (2)  There  is  a  far 
smaller  number  of  serious  men, 
both  clergy  and  laity  of  all  the 
creeds,  who  are  convinced  that 
English  government  in  Ire- 
land has  been  a  failure,  and 
that  we  should  therefore  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  at  all  hazards. 
(3)  There  is  a  growing  body 
of  enthusiastic  young  men  and 
women  who  are  swayed  by 
what  are  called  "  patriotic  sen- 
timents," and  who  hope  to  see 
the  political  and  social  resur- 
rection of  their  country  under 
Home  Rule. 

On  the  other  side  there  is  (1) 
a  formidable  array  of  all  the 
professional  and  commercial 
men,  who  foresee  in  Home  Rule 
financial  dangers,  and  regard 
it  as  probably  the  cause  of 
economic  disasters  to  our 
fairly  prosperous  and  wealthy 
country.  (2)  There  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  considerable  reluctance 
within  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  being  handed  over  to 
the  influence  of  Sinn  Feiners  and 
Gaelic  Leaguers,  or  to  a  free  in- 
quiry into  ecclesiastical  finances. 
(3)  There  is  also  a  great  and 
pronounced  body  of  Protestant 
opinion,  which  holds  that  Home 
Rule  will  be  Rome  Rule,  and 
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therefore  an  abomination.  I 
need  hardly  enumerate  as  a 
separate  class  people  whose 
salaries  and  prospects  of 
salaries  will  be  promptly 
affected  by  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. Bat  it  is  they  who 
have  given  the  loudest  ex- 
pression to  the  fears  and  dis- 
likes of  those  who  object  on 
principle. 

What  is  the  practical  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  this  survey  ? 
I  leave  it  to  the  politicians  to 
discuss  details  and  smooth 
away  difficulties.  To  a  man 
of  common  -  sense,  looking 
calmly  at  the  whole  contro- 
versy, the  conclusion  comes 
home  with  great  clearness  that 
the  question  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
solution.  It  has  indeed  for  the 
first  time  been  brought  home 
to  the  Irish  minority,  and  to 
the  English  masses,  as  a  real 
and  pressing  problem,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  activity  of  the 
guillotine,  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  manner  not  merely 
theoretical.  If  the  present 
Bill,  as  I  earnestly  hope,  is 
found  impracticable  in  its 
finance,  and  is  therefore  aban- 
doned, I  for  one  shall  not  be 
sorry  that  the  problem  of  the 
future  government  of  Ireland 
has  been  so  well  brought  home 
to  listless  and  idle  Englishmen, 
But  in  the  face  of  the  present 


fear  and  dislike  which  it  has 
produced  —  I    have    purposely 
said  nothing  about   the    prob- 
abilities   of    civil   war  —  I    can 
hardly  excuse  a  statesman  who 
is  sane,  and  who  is  also  honest, 
forcing   it  upon    this    country. 
If  the  whole  question  is   sub- 
mitted to  three  or  four  years' 
further  discussion,  we  can  well 
conceive  a  wiser   and   maturer 
scheme  of  Home  Rule  receiving 
the    reasoned    assent    of  a    far 
larger    and     more     important 
body  of  opinion,  and  so  passing 
into  law  without  any  disastrous 
revolution.     I  can  also  conceive 
the    result    to    be    that    Home 
Rule   is    a   waning   and  obsol- 
escent   cry,    and    that    a    few 
sensible  reformers   may  do  all 
the  good  that  is  possible  under 
our    present    constitution.       I 
am    too    old    to    be    scared   by 
the    usual    argument    for  bad 
causes    in    this    country  —  the 
assertion    that   Home   Rule   is 
now  inevitable.      I   am  so   ac- 
customed to  this  weapon,  that 
I  need  only  answer  with  the 
after  -  dinner    epigram    I    used 
some  years  ago  to  a  brand-new 
Lord-Lieutenant,  "  Remember, 
sir,  that  you  have  come  to  con- 
trol  a  country  where  the  im- 
possible is   always  happening, 
and  the  inevitable  never  comes 
off." 

J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 
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FROM     THE      OUTPOSTS. 


THE   WARRIGANI   PATKOL. 


THE  Subaltern  dismounted 
from  his  horse  and  watched  the 
long  file  of  men  slowly  winding 
their  way  up  the  rise,  on  the 
crest  of  which  he  stood.  It  was 
the  usual  heterogeneous  assort- 
ment that  goes  to  make  up  a 
caravan  in  the  African  bush, 
and,  not  for  the  first  time, 
he  caught  himself  wondering 
whether,  in  the  event  of  a 
determined  attack,  his  little 
force  of  thirty-five  native  troops 
would  prove  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion. The  march  had  been  a 
long  one,  and  the  carriers  had 
commenced  to  straggle  badly 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  Political,  who,  with  his 
native  Political- Agent,  brought 
up  the  rear  of  the  caravan,  and 
looked  and  felt  hot  and  thirsty 
by  the  time  he  joined  the 
Subaltern  on  the  spot  which 
the  latter  had  selected  for  the 
camp.  Some  two  hundred 
yards  below  them  flowed  a 
small  stream,  from  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  which  there  com- 
menced to  rise  a  rugged  range 
of  rocks,  wooded  on  the  lower 
portions  but  becoming  barer 
and  more  broken  as  the  ascent 
became  more  marked.  Perched 
on  and  among  the  rocks  could 
be  seen  large  clusters  of  hive- 
like  mud  huts,  from  which,  and 
from  others  obviously  hidden 
by  the  trees  on  the  lower 
slopes,  thin  spires  of  smoke  rose 
languidly  in  the  still  air.  From 
the  back  of  the  little  knoll  on 
which  the  two  white  men  were 


standing  stretched  a  vista  of 
open  country,  intersected  in 
places  by  thin  lines  of  trees 
and  bushes,  denoting  the  pre- 
sence of  some  stream,  along  the 
banks  of  which  the  vegetation 
grew  thick  and  green,  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  brown 
and  sun-scorched  flats  through 
which  they  ran.  Everything 
was  quiet  with  the  quietness  of 
a  hot  African  afternoon,  and 
as  the  last  panting  carrier 
lowered  his  load  and  threw 
himself  down  beside  it,  the 
Subaltern  turned  to  the  Politi- 
cal standing  at  his  side. 

"  This  seems  a  good  enough 
spot  for  a  camp.  What  do 
you  think  ?  "  said  he.  "  There 
doesn't  seem  much  sign  of 
movement  over  there,  and  so 
far  I  haven't  seen  a  living  soul 
except  that  old  woman  back  at 
the  crossing." 

The  place  certainly  looked 
peaceful  enough,  but  the  Politi- 
cal was  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  appearance  of  things. 
He  knew  something  of  the 
character  of  the  people  inhabit- 
ing the  compounds  scattered 
among  the  hills  opposite,  and 
had  lately  become  informed  of 
a  number  of  facts  which  made 
him  suspicious  of  the  peace 
which  apparently  prevailed. 
Raids  on  their  neighbours  and 
on  the  caravan  road  which 
passed  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  hills,  and  incidental  murders 
culminating  in  an  attempt  to 
kill  a  Government  messenger, 
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had  become  increasingly  fre- 
quent of  late,  while  the  fact 
that  pressing  work  in  other 
portions  of  the  District  had 
rendered  his  visit  long  overdue 
made  the  Political  additionally 
anxious  as  to  what  reception 
might  be  accorded  to  him,  if  it 
became  necessary  in  any  way  to 
enforce  his  demands. 

"We  will  allow  an  hour  or 
so  for  the  Chief  or  some  of  his 
people  to  come  out  and  greet 
us,  and  then,  if  he  does  not 
turn  up,  I  will  send  a  messenger 
to  call  him.  Meanwhile,  let's 
have  a  drink,"  said  the  Political. 
"  The  men  can  rest,  but  they 
had  better  not  go  beyond  the 
stream  in  case  of  trouble.  If 
the  Chief  does  not  come  out,  I 
will  send  Kaji  into  the  town  to 
find  out  what  is  going  on." 

Thereupon  the  two  men  ad- 
journed to  the  only  shady  spot 
available,  where  the  servants 
had  by  now  placed  chairs  and 
a  camp-table,  while  the  hiss  of 
a  sparklet  announced  that 
something  liquid  was  forth- 
coming. By  the  end  of  an 
hour  the  shadows  had  begun 
to  lengthen,  and  the  Political, 
rising  to  his  feet,  strolled  off  to 
look  for  any  signs  of  move- 
ment among  the  hills  opposite. 
None  was  visible,  however,  and 
a  long  conversation  thereupon 
commenced  between  him  and 
the  individual  addressed  as 
Kaji.  The  latter — squat,  snub- 
nosed,  and  black,  with  a  humor- 
ous expression  almost  atoning 
for  the  hideousness  of  a  coun- 
tenance furrowed  and  cut  with 
tribal  face  marks  —  looked  a 
quaint  object  in  the  large 
turban  and  somewhat  dirty 
robe  with  which  he  endeavoured 


to  disguise  his  pagan  origin. 
Speaking  the  lingua  franca  as 
well  as  numerous  pagan  lan- 
guages, and  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  various  tribes 
in  the  district,  he  was  a  loyal 
and  devoted  servant  to  the 
Government,  and  invaluable  in 
cases  such  as  the  present. 
Rising  to  his  feet  at  the  close 
of  the  discussion,  he  trotted 
away,  crossed  the  stream,  and 
soon  vanished  among  the  trees 
which  covered  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills.  On  his  departure 
the  carriers  and  soldiers  were 
aroused,  a  portion  detailed  to 
pitch  the  two  tents,  and  the 
remainder  despatched  with 
machete,  axe,  and  knife  to 
cut  a  sufficiency  of  thorn  and 
other  trees  to  make  a  more 
or  less  effective  zariba.  Long 
ere  this  had  been  completed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sub- 
altern, who  actively  superin- 
tended the  operation,  Kaji  had 
returned  with  a  beaming  face 
and  a  message  from  the  Chief 
to  the  effect  that  the  white 
men  were  not  wanted  in  his 
country,  and  that  if  they  de- 
sired to  see  him  they  must 
come  and  look  for  him.  As 
regards  supplies  and  the  matter 
of  the  recent  murders,  the 
white  man  could  do  as  he 
liked.  Neither  he  nor  his 
people  proposed  to  assist  in 
either  direction.  This  mess- 
age, which  certainly  had  the 
merit  of  being  explicit,  greatly 
delighted  the  Subaltern,  who 
was  eager  for  an  immediate 
advance  on  the  town ;  but  the 
Political,  being  desirous  of 
avoiding  trouble  if  possible, 
and  knowing  that  there  would 
probably  be  a  certain  section 
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of  the  tribe  whose  fear  of  con- 
sequences might  outweigh  other 
considerations,  decided  to  de- 
spatch Kaji  once  more,  accom- 
panied this  time  by  a  friendly 
pagan  well  known  in  the  town, 
to  point  out  the  futility  of  re- 
sistance, to  urge  the  people  to 
think  better  of  their  former 
message,  and  to  come  out  and 
talk  the  matter  over.  Should 
no  sign  of  compliance  be  shown 
by  nine  o'clock  next  morning, 
the  Chief  would  be  arrested,  and 
any  show  of  hostility  would  be 
replied  to  in  kind.  All  doubts 
as  to  the  result  of  this  mess- 
age were  soon  dispelled,  a  wild 
outburst  of  shouts,  mingled 
with  the  shrill  pagan  war-cry, 
was  suddenly  heard,  and  Kaji 
and  his  companion  were  seen 
to  emerge  headlong  from  the 
fringe  of  trees,  pursued  by 
some  fifty  or  sixty  nude  and 
yelling  pagans,  amid  a  cloud 
of  spears  and  arrows.  Plung- 
ing through  the  stream,  they 
ran  panting  into  the  now 
almost  completed  zariba,  while 
their  pursuers,  seeing  the  camp, 
halted,  then  turned,  and  van- 
ished among  the  trees.  Kaji 
thereupon  related  how,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  Chief's  compound, 
he  had  found  a  large  meeting 
in  progress,  to  whom  he  had 
proceeded  to  deliver  the  message 
intrusted  to  him.  Hardly  had 
he  commenced,  however,  when 
angry  shouts  warned  him  of 
his  danger,  and  leaving  the 
compound  he  had  climbed  a 
large  rock  within  shouting 
distance,  from  which  vantage- 
ground  he  continued  his  ora- 
tion. He  was  cut  short,  how- 
ever, by  an  infuriated  rush  on 
the  part  of  his  audience,  from 


which  he  and  his  companion 
were  barely  able  to  escape. 
This  unequivocal  act  of  de- 
fiance finally  settled  all  doubts, 
and  the  only  question  that 
remained  was  whether  the 
small  force  of  two  white  men 
and  thirty  -  five  native  troops 
was  sufficient  to  deal  out  exem- 
plary punishment  in  the  event 
of  a  strenuous  resistance  to 
the  arrest  of  the  Chief  on  the 
morrow.  To  send  for  rein- 
forcements was  impossible,  the 
nearest  military  post  being 
some  eight  days  distant.  To 
retreat  was  obviously  out  of 
the  question,  so  it  was  decided 
that  if  by  9  A.M.  next  morning 
no  overtures  should  have  been 
made  by  the  pagans,  a  small 
guard  should  be  left  in  camp, 
and  the  two  Europeans,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  force, 
should  march  straight  to  the 
Chief's  compound  and  endeav- 
our to  effect  his  arrest,  while 
subsequent  operations  would 
depend  on  circumstances.  And 
so,  after  an  early  dinner  and 
a  final  inspection  of  the  guard 
by  the  Subaltern,  who  gave 
orders  for  his  immediate  arous- 
ing on  any  sign  of  movement 
outside  the  zariba,  the  two 
white  men  turned  in,  while, 
save  the  occasional  murmurs  of 
the  soldiers  and  carriers  sleep- 
ing round  the  fires,  silence  fell 
upon  the  little  camp. 

Dawn  found  the  camp  astir 
and  active  preparations  being 
made,  although  the  ultimatum 
did  not  expire  till  9  A.M.  The 
smallness  of  the  force  now 
made  itself  felt,  for  every 
available  man  was  required  in 
case  of  active  resistance  being 
encountered.  A  camp  guard 
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had  to  be  left,  however,  and 
six  men  and  a  corporal  were 
detailed  for  this  duty,  while 
two  of  the  carriers  who  were 
ex-soldiers,  together  with  the 
Subaltern's  cook,  who  stated 
that  he  knew  how  to  use  a 
gun,  were  provided  with  a 
couple  of  spare  shot-guns  and 
an  old  martini  carbine  belong- 
ing to  the  Political.  Shortly 
after  9  A.M.,  as  no  sign  had 
been  made  by  the  pagans,  the 
remainder  of  the  force,  some 
twenty-eight  men  in  all,  to- 
gether with  the  Subaltern  and 
the  Political,  each  of  whom 
was  armed  with  a  revolver 
and  accompanied  by  an  orderly 
carrying  a  rifle,  marched  out 
of  the  camp,  crossed  the  stream, 
and  commenced  to  climb  the 
hillside  towards  the  large 
cluster  of  rocks  and  houses 
which  represented  the  Chief's 
compound.  The  track  ran 
through  a  large  compound 
hidden  among  the  trees,  an 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill, 
but  no  opposition  was  en- 
countered here,  though  at  the 
doorway  of  each  hut  and  lurk- 
ing among  the  rocks  could  be 
seen  numerous  pagans  fully 
armed  with  spears  and  bows 
and  arrows,  who  scowled  as 
the  party  passed  along.  At 
the  entrance  of  one  of  these 
huts,  somewhat  larger  than  the 
majority,  the  column  halted, 
while  the  Political,  accom- 
panied by  Kaji,  advanced  to 
speak  to  an  old  and  ape-like 
figure  which  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  Unmoved  appar- 
ently by  the  friendly  signs 
which  were  made  to  him,  he 
continued  to  gaze  sullenly  at 
the  white  man,  till  suddenly, 
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as  the  latter  came  close  to 
him,  he  became  galvanised 
into  life,  shook  his  spear  in 
unmistakable  defiance,  and 
commenced  to  shriek  out  a 
volume  of  what  was  evidently 
abuse.  This  was  quickly  re- 
peated by  other  figures  which 
now  appeared  from  among  the 
huts.  Unwilling  to  provoke 
hostility  till  absolutely  neces- 
sary, the  Political  rejoined  the 
column  which  was  seen  mak- 
ing its  way  among  the  rocks 
and  boulders,  intersected  with 
caves  and  holes,  which  sur- 
rounded the  Chief's  com- 
pound. Suddenly,  as  the 
column  slowly  wound  its  way 
up  the  hill,  a  shower  of  stones, 
spears,  and  arrows  descended 
from  above,  accompanied  by 
the  shrill  scream  of  the  pagan 
war-cry.  A  short  blast  from 
the  Subaltern's  whistle  and 
the  troops  spread  out,  and,  led 
by  the  two  white  men,  ad- 
vanced in  open  order  up  the 
hill.  With  a  sudden  rush  a 
point  was  gained  from  which 
a  view  could  be  obtained  of 
the  pagans  bolting  from  rock 
to  rock,  and  halting  only  to 
discharge  their  weapons  at  the 
invaders.  The  order  to  fire 
was  at  once  given,  and  a 
rapid  fusilade  commenced, 
though  it  was  hard  to  see 
the  result.  By  the  time,  how- 
ever, that  all  obstacles  had 
been  surmounted,  and  the 
compound  itself  had  been 
reached,  several  motionless 
bodies  stretched  among  the 
rocks  showed  that  the  shoot- 
ing had  had  some  effect,  while 
there  had  been  several  minor 
casualties  among  the  troops. 
Dividing  into  two  parties,  led 
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respectively  by  the   Subaltern 
and   the  Political,  a  rush  was 
made   into  the    two   main  en- 
trances     of      the      compound, 
which    consisted    of    numerous 
single-  and  double-storied  huts, 
some  built  on  the  tops,  others 
cunningly  placed  in  the  inter- 
stices, of  the  rocks,  connected 
by  a  network  of  paths,  and  in 
many  instances  communicating 
with  each  other  through  caves 
and    holes   in    and    under    the 
solid    rock.       An    independent 
scrimmage     then     commenced, 
in    which    the     advantage    of 
weapons  lay   with   the   troops, 
but  the   pagans  were    greatly 
aided  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
ground.      The    Political    pres- 
ently  found    himself    dodging 
behind  a  rock,  and  endeavour- 
ing  with    his    revolver   to    lay 
out   one   or   both  of   a  couple 
of    fierce-looking    savages    who 
were  taking  shelter  among    a 
clump  of  boulders  some  fifteen 
yards  away,  and   greeting  his 
every     appearance     with     un- 
pleasantly well-thrown  spears. 
After  several  futile  shots,  re- 
plied   to    by   as    many    spears, 
which   either   hit  the   rock  or 
whizzed  close  overhead,  one  of 
the     pagans    showed     himself 
and    prepared    apparently   for 
a     rush,    but     a     lucky     shot 
bowled     him     over,     and     his 
companion     thereupon     turned 
and  vanished  into  some  holes 
at    the    back.      The   Political, 
realising    that    revolver-shoot- 
ing was  not  his  strong  point, 
decided  not  to  follow,  and  was 
returning    to  where   he    heard 
the   Subaltern's  whistle,  when 
on  rounding  a  corner  he  col- 
lided  violently   with    a   pagan 
bolting  in   the  opposite  direc- 
tion.    The  latter  was  the  first 


to   realise    the    situation,    and 
deeming   discretion   the  better 
part    of    valour,    bolted    away, 
pursued    by    three    futile    re- 
volver   shots.       Meantime    the 
compound    had    been    cleared, 
and  a  loud  crackling,  mingled 
with  a  series  of  sharp  reports 
as    the   bamboos    of    the    roof 
caught    fire,    announced    that 
the  houses  had  been  set  alight. 
It  was  now  decided  to  call  a 
halt,  for  the  whole  party  was 
more  or  less  exhausted  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  the  strenu- 
ous   efforts    of    the    last    half 
hour.     The  casualties  had  been 
remarkably    few.       Only    one 
man   was    seriously   hurt,    and 
he,    after    a     rough-and-ready 
dressing    of    his    wound,    was 
carried  back  to  the  camp  with 
two  others  who  were  disabled 
by    more    or    less    severe   flesh 
wounds.       Of    the    remainder 
several    suffered    from   bruises 
and  slight  cuts,  but  were  well 
able  to  continue.    And  so,  after 
a    long    halt,    the   little    force 
marched  through  the  ruins  of 
the   now  charred   and  roofless 
compound,   and  made  its  way 
up  to  the  hill  to  where,  among 
a  lofty  pile  of  rocks,   a  large 
number  of  figures  could  be  seen 
shouting,  waving  their  spears, 
and    evidently    determined    to 
continue  the   resistance.      Led 
by  the  two  white  men,  an  ir- 
regular  rush    was    made,    but 
the  rocks  were  steep  and  gave 
little  foothold,  and  the  attack- 
ing party  were  but   half-way 
up    when    a    cry  of    "Zuma!" 
"Zuma!"  mingled  with  shouts 
of  pain  and  cries  of  anger  from 
the   soldiers,  caused    a   sudden 
pause.       It   was    soon   evident 
what    had    happened.       From 
the  rocks  above  and  from  the 
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trees  in  which  they  are  usually 
placed,  the  pagans  had  upset 
the  numerous  small  mud  domes 
and  baskets  of  plaited  grass 
serving  as  hives  for  the  swarms 
of  bees  which  are  to  be  found 
in  many  pagan  towns.  Gather- 
ing momentum  as  they  came 
rolling  down  the  rocks  and 
emitting  myriads  of  bees,  in- 
furiated by  the  noise  and  the 
disturbance  of  their  homes, 
these  novel  missiles  were  soon 
scattering  their  venomous  con- 
tents in  all  directions.  The 
pagans  from  above,  moreover, 
encouraged  by  the  obvious 
consternation  of  their  oppon- 
ents, redoubled  the  shower  of 
spears,  arrows,  and  stones,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
give  orders  for  a  retreat,  which 
became  more  and  more  acceler- 
ated as  the  fury  of  the  bees 
was  increased  by  the  desperate 
efforts  made  to  beat  them  off, 
and  which  only  terminated 
when  the  sore  and  angry  party 
crossed  the  stream  and  reached 
the  camp.  Only  then  did  the 
bees  relinquish  their  victims, 
but  they  left  their  stings 
behind,  and  the  scene  that 
presently  ensued  would  doubt- 
less have  amused  an  (unstung) 
onlooker.  The  Subaltern  might 
have  been  seen  surrounded  by 
a  swollen-faced  orderly  and  two 
of  his  "  boys,"  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  extract  the  stings 
from  his  face  and  other  vulner- 
able parts ;  while  the  Political, 
having  submitted  to  the  same 
process,  was  now  engaged  in 
a  desperate  search  for  a  bee 
which  had  apparently  con- 
cealed itself  in  his  riding- 
breeches.  The  soldiers,  squat- 
ting in  little  chattering  groups, 
were  actively  employed  in 


doing  similar  offices  for  one 
another,  but  notwithstand- 
ing puffed  and  swollen  faces 
and  occasional  ejaculations  of 
pain,  it  was  evident  that  their 
thick  skin  had  served  them  in 
good  stead.  Not  so  the  more 
sensitive  -  skinned  Europeans, 
whose  equanimity  was  only 
finally  restored  by  frequent 
external  applications  of  boracio 
ointment  and  the  soothing  in- 
ternal effects  of  a  long  drink. 
By  now  it  was  too  late  in  the 
day  to  think  of  reprisals,  and 
so,  after  attending  to  the 
wounded  men,  who  were  all 
doing  well,  and  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  start  at  day- 
break next  morning,  it  was 
time  for  an  early  dinner,  fol- 
lowed by  bed. 

Next  morning  at  daybreak 
the  camp  was  astir,  and  within 
less  than  an  hour  of  sunrise 
the  party  was  on  its  way. 
The  same  track  was  followed 
as  on  the  day  before,  but  this 
time  the  compounds  en  route 
were  empty.  A  few  figures 
were  seen  lurking  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Chief's  compound, 
but  these  quickly  fled  on  the 
approach  of  the  soldiers.  Pass- 
ing through  the  ruins  without 
halting,  an  advance  was  made 
up  the  steep  ridge  of  the  rocks 
which  had  been  the  scene  of 
yesterday's  repulse.  The  bee- 
hives remained  where  they  had 
fallen,  and  their  occupants  were 
scattered  far  and  wide ;  but  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the 
pagans,  encouraged  by  their 
previous  success,  were  prepared 
to  make  a  stout  resistance. 
Stones  and  rocks  of  all  sizes 
commenced  to  fall,  and  as  the 
ascent  was  steadily  continued, 
a  rain  of  spears  and  arrows 
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descended  on  the  party.  The 
pagans,  however,  were  evidently 
too  afraid  of  the  rifles  to  expose 
themselves  unduly,  with  the 
result  that  their  aim  was 
erratic,  and  but  little  serious 
damage  was  done.  Presently 
a  spot  was  reached  where  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  rock  ren- 
dered farther  direct  progress 
impossible.  Two  narrow  tracks, 
leading  to  right  and  left,  each 
lay  directly  under  the  rock, 
from  the  top  of  which  the 
pagans,  sheltered  from  the  fire 
of  the  rifles  below,  rolled  down 
huge  boulders  and  heavy  stones. 
Two  attempts  to  rush  along 
these  tracks  and  take  the  de- 
fenders in  flank  were  frustrated 
by  the  avalanche  from  above. 
Whereupon  the  pagans,  seeing 
the  check  which  ensued,  be- 
came bolder,  and  a  counter- 
attack was  attempted  by  a 
small  party,  who,  creeping 
round  among  the  rocks,  en- 
deavoured to  surprise  the  at- 
tacking party  from  the  rear. 
They  succeeded  in  getting 
within  a  few  yards  before  they 
were  observed,  and  the  Sub- 
altern had  a  narrow  escape 
from  an  assailant,  who,  spring- 
ing up  as  it  seemed  from  the 
ground,  made  a  sudden  charge 
at  him.  A  revolver -shot  in 
the  shoulder  failed  to  stay 
his  rush,  and  a  spear  flashed 
within  six  inches  of  the 
Subaltern's  neck,  entering 
the  shoulder  of  his  orderly 
who  stood  behind.  Before  he 
oould  throw  another,  however, 
a  soldier  had  shot  him  at 
five  yards'  range,  while  half 
a  dozen  others,  facing  round, 
drove  off  the  remainder  of 
the  attackers.  The  Subaltern 
then  despatched  ten  men  to 


ascend  a  spur  of  the  hill  some- 
what in  the  rear,  from  which 
a  view  could  be  obtained  of 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  on 
which  the  pagans  were  estab- 
lished. From  this  vantage- 
ground  a  rapid  fire  was 
opened,  under  cover  of  which 
the  remainder  of  the  force, 
dividing  into  two  parties, 
made  a  successful  rush ;  while 
the  pagans,  outflanked  on 
either  side  and  exposed  to  a 
heavy  rifle-fire,  broke  and  fled 
away  among  the  rocks.  With 
the  troops  close  upon  their 
heels  they  were  given  no 
chance  to  rally,  and  were 
driven  headlong  through  the 
collection  of  huts  and  com- 
pounds which  thickly  dotted 
this  part  of  the  hillside. 
Those  who  seemed  indisposed 
to  leave  the  labyrinth  of  the 
huts  were  quickly  compelled 
to  do  so,  as  fire  was  set  to 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  and 
the  piles  of  grass  and  grain 
which  littered  the  precincts  of 
the  compound,  and  a  roaring 
flame  with  dense  clouds  of  smoke 
soon  enveloped  that  section. 
This,  the  main  portion  of  the 
town,  having  now  been  success- 
fully stormed,  it  was  decided  to 
cease  active  operations  for  the 
day,  and  to  complete  the  de- 
molition of  the  burnt  com- 
pounds and  the  stores  of  grain 
and  other  foodstuffs  contained 
therein.  There  had  been  a 
number  of  casualties,  moreover, 
and  the  Subaltern  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  blow  on 
the  knee  from  a  rock,  which 
for  a  time  rendered  him  hors 
de  combat.  A  messenger  was 
therefore  sent  down  to  the 
camp  to  summon  the  carriers 
and  a  number  of  friendly 
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pagans,  who,  scenting  a  chance 
of  loot,  had  been  hanging 
about  in  the  vicinity.  To 
their  intense  disgust,  however, 
they  were  marshalled  under 
an  armed  guard  and  set  to 
the  task  of  destroying  the 
huts  and  grain  stores,  with 
the  promise  that  on  the  com- 
pletion of  their  task  each  man 
should  be  allowed  to  take  for 
himself  anything  that  he  found 
among  the  ruins.  It  was 
evening  before  the  work  was 
finished,  for  the  huts  were 
solidly  built  erections  of  mud, 
some  of  two  stories,  with  curi- 
ous dome-shaped  roofs,  which 
were  in  many  cases  hardly 
affected  by  the  burning  of  the 
grass  which  served  to  cover 
them.  The  method  adopted 
was  to  batter  down  a  portion 
of  the  wall  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  ground,  and  then 
as  the  weight  of  the  upper 
portion  on  its  now  insecure 
foundation  caused  the  whole 
edifice  to  tremble,  a  few  well 
directed  blows  would  cause  its 
total  collapse  amidst  clouds  of 
dust  and  the  frantic  shouts 
of  the  destroyers,  who  often 
barely  escaped  being  them- 
selves caught  in  the  ruin. 
The  work  continued  without 
molestation,  though  crowds  of 
pagans  watched  from  the 
upper  spurs  of  the  hillside 
the  total  destruction  of  their 
homes.  Towards  evening,  how- 
ever, excited  shouts  from  the 
friendlies,  followed  by  some 
rifle  -  shots,  were  heard.  It 
appeared  on  investigation  that 
a  small  party  of  friendlies, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
guard,  had  wandered  off  with 
the  idea  of  loot.  Entering  an 
apparently  unoccupied  com- 


pound, they  had  suddenly  been 
attacked  by  some  twenty  or 
thirty  angry  pagans,  and  leav- 
ing two  of  their  number  on 
the  ground,  had  fled  back  in 
confusion  to  the  protection  of 
the  soldiers,  whither  their 
assailants  refrained  from  fol- 
lowing them.  It  was  a  whole- 
some lesson,  and  for  a  time 
they  refrained  from  indepen- 
dent looting  expeditions  of  this 
kind.  By  sunset  the  captured 
compounds  had  been  rendered 
uninhabitable  if  not  completely 
destroyed,  while  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  and  other  food- 
stuffs had  been  burnt.  Ac- 
cordingly, permission  was  given 
to  the  friendlies  for  each  man 
to  collect  as  much  as  he  could 
carry  of  the  odds  and  ends 
that  remained — a  permission  of 
which  they  were  not  slow  to 
take  advantage.  It  was  a 
curious  procession  which  re- 
turned to  camp  that  night. 
Escorted  by  the  troops,  the 
friendlies  staggered  down  the 
hillside  under  a  weird  and 
varied  assortment  of  grain, 
cooking  -  pots,  spears,  shields, 
and  such  other  damaged  and 
undamaged  articles  as  each 
man  had  been  able  to  retrieve 
from  among  the  ruined  com- 
pounds. One  man  could  be 
seen  with  a  live  goat  slung 
across  his  shoulders,  and  en- 
deavouring at  the  same  time 
to  balance  on  his  head  an 
enormous  bag  of  grain ;  while 
another,  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  cluster  of  squalling  fowls, 
was  bent  almost  double  under 
the  weight  of  an  enormous 
calabash  of  honey.  At  length, 
after  considerable  pressure, 
physical  and  otherwise,  the 
chattering  crowd  were  herded 
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into  a  deep  donga  which  lay 
within  a  short  distance  of  the 
camp,  where  they  were  left 
to  quarrel  over  the  division 
of  the  spoil  till  long  after  the 
two  white  men  had  turned  in, 
and  peace  and  quiet  prevailed 
within  the  zariba. 

Proceedings  on  the  morrow 
were  a  repetition  of  those  of 
the  day  before.  From  each 
compound  in  turn  the  pagans 
were  driven  with  gradually 
weakening  resistance.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  the  Subaltern 
and  the  Political,  racing  to  be 
the  first  at  the  summit,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
last  compound  cleared,  and 
the  defenders  streaming  away 
down  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hill  and  scattering  among  the 
bush  which  thickly  covered  the 
plain  below.  Along  the  top  of 
the  range  a  curious  collection  of 
oaves  and  underground  passages 
was  discovered.  Some  of  these 
evidently  connected  with  the 
compounds  below,  a  fact  that 
accounted  for  the  remarkable 
fashion  in  which  many  of  those 
which  a  minute  or  two  before 
had  been  full  of  a  crowd  of 
defiant  pagans,  had  been  found 
on  the  actual  entry  of  the 
troops  to  be  quite  empty  save 
for  a  few  old  or  possibly 
wounded  men.  These  caves  at 
the  summit  had  evidently  been 
intended  as  a  last  rallying- 
place,  for,  on  cautiously  enter- 
ing them,  sheep,  goats,  and 
piles  of  grain  were  discovered, 
and  some  sort  of  attempt  had 
apparently  been  made  to  add 
to  the  natural  defences  of  the 
place.  The  sudden  appearance, 
however,  of  the  two  white  men, 
followed  by  the  soldiers,  had 
caused  a  panic,  and  save  for 


one  or  two  isolated  and  almost 
inaccessible  spots,  from  which 
the  shooting  of  an  occasional 
spear  or  arrow  gave  evidence 
of  some  lurking  pagan,  the 
hillside  was  now  completely 
cleared.  Hitherto  no  prisoners 
had  been  taken,  though  there 
must  have  been  many  wounded 
and  unwounded  men  hidden 
away  among  the  rocks  on  the 
hillside ;  but  presently  the 
Subaltern,  cautiously  entering 
a  gloomy -looking  chasm  with 
revolver  in  hand,  ready  to 
shoot  at  the  least  sign  of  occu- 
pancy, was  greeted  in  the  semi- 
darkness  by  a  spear  whizzing 
past  his  head,  and  the  sound  of 
a  rapid  scuffle  in  the  interior. 
Emptying  his  revolver  into 
the  darkness  ahead  of  him, 
he  crouched  down  awaiting 
further  developments,  but  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the 
occupants  had  retreated  far 
back  into  the  cave,  and  the 
Subaltern  decided  that  to 
follow  them  farther  would  be 
unnecessary  risk  of  life. 
Emerging  from  the  cave,  he 
met  the  Political,  who  had 
just  come  up  with  Kaji,  and 
it  was  decided  to  hold  a  parley. 
Accordingly  Kaji,  advancing  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  opened 
negotiations  by  shouting  to  the 
inmates  that  no  harm  would  be 
done  to  them  if  they  emerged 
and  surrendered  themselves. 
No  answer  was  given  to  this, 
whereupon  Kaji,  pluckily  ad- 
vancing into  the  cave,  added 
as  an  argument  of  his  own, 
that  failure  to  accept  the 
terms  offered  to  them  would 
be  followed  by  the  burning  of 
the  grass  and  grain  which 
littered  the  floor  of  the  cave, 
and  which  would  quickly  result 
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in  the  suffocation  of  the  in- 
mates. Allowing  a  short  time 
for  this  alternative  to  be 
considered,  the  soldiers  were 
withdrawn  out  of  sight  of  the 
cave,  and  presently  the  first  of 
the  inmates  emerged,  followed 
by  some  dozen  men  and  two 
old  women.  Beckoning  to  them 
to  lay  down  their  weapons,  the 
Political  approached  the  group. 
They  were  a  sullen  -  looking 
crowd,  who  evidently  expected 
little  from  the  promises  which 
had  been  given  to  them.  The 
greater  then  was  their  surprise 
when  they  were  informed  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  rejoin 
their  friends,  to  whom  they 
were,  without  fail,  to  give  the 
terms  offered  by  the  white 
man.  They  were  to  inform 
the  Chief  and  the  remainder 
of  his  people  that,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  past  crimes  and  the 
active  hostility  shown  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  greater 
portion  of  their  town  had  been 
destroyed,  their  grain  burnt, 
and  their  live-stock  captured, 
while  many  had  doubtless  been 
killed  in  the  fighting.  The 
white  man  was  willing,  how- 
ever, to  regard  the  account  as 
balanced,  provided  that  the 
Chief  and  his  people  would 
come  into  the  camp,  surrender 
their  arms,  and  solemnly  ex- 
press their  penitence  for  the 
past  and  give  promises  for  their 
future  behaviour.  Until  this 
was  done  the  destruction  of 
the  town  would  be  continued. 
With  this  message  they  were 
allowed  to  depart,  and  after 
walking  for  some  100  yards 
or  so,  they  suddenly  scattered, 
and  bending  almost  double, 
scuttled  away  like  rabbits 
among  the  rocks. 


Meantime  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  in  full  swing, 
the  number  of  friendlies  having 
been  largely  augmented  since 
the  day  before  by  recruits  from 
all  the  villages  within  miles  of 
the  spot.  With  the  final  de- 
feat of  the  enemy  the  disposi- 
tion to  promiscuous  looting 
became  more  marked,  but  the 
capture  and  punishment  of 
some  of  the  delinquents,  to- 
gether with  the  return  of  one 
enterprising  individual  with  a 
spear  through  his  arm,  obtained 
while  investigating  the  con- 
tents of  an  apparently  un- 
occupied cave,  served  as  a 
lesson  to  the  remainder,  and 
proved  that  the  hillside  still 
held  a  sufficient  number  of 
naturally  incensed  inhabitants 
to  render  single-handed  enter- 
prise a  somewhat  dangerous 
proceeding.  It  was  late  ere 
the  camp  was  reached  that 
night,  and  forcible  measures 
were  needed  before  some  sort 
of  quietness  could  be  at  length 
imposed  on  the  excited  and 
quarrelling  friendlies. 

Next  day  the  destruction  ef 
the  town  continued,  but  an 
early  return  to  camp  was 
made.  Shortly  before  sunset 
a  crowd  of  pagans  made  their 
appearance,  and  after  con- 
siderable hesitation  slowly  ap- 
proached the  camp.  Kaji  was 
sent  to  meet  them,  and  the 
whole  body  presently  entered 
in  single  file,  led  by  an  old  and 
wizened  man  who  was  evi- 
dently the  Chief.  On  entering 
the  zariba  they  remained  stand- 
ing, gazing  round  them  with 
curious  and  inquisitive  glances. 
Indeed  curiosity  mingled  with 
indifference  appeared  to  be  their 
attitude  in  the  conversation 
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which  ensued,  and  which  was 
chiefly  a  repetition  of  the  terms 
given  the  day  before,  and  a 
promise  to  refrain  from  further 
hostilities  on  the  complete  sur- 
render of  the  inhabitants.  The 
old  Chief  said  little,  and  pres- 
ently withdrew  with  his  follow- 
ing. Next  morning,  however, 
he  reappeared  with  a  rather 
more  cheerful  countenance  and 
a  largely  increased  following. 
He  solemnly  proceeded  to  pre- 
sent as  an  offering  two  skinny 
and  emaciated  fowls,  an  ex- 
ample which  was  followed  by 
the  various  headmen,  each  of 
whom  brought  something  as  a 
token  of  surrender.  The  Po- 
litical then  proceeded  to  ad- 
dress the  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  concourse  of  stark 
naked  and  wild-looking  savages, 
while  the  Subaltern,  seeing  a 
wounded  man  among  the  crowd, 
proceeded  to  direct  the  dress- 
ing of  his  wounds.  This 
latter  proceeding,  which  con- 
sisted of  squirting  into  the 
wound,  with  a  syringe,  a  weak 
solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  and  water,  caused  the 
greatest  interest,  and  other 
candidates  for  similar  treat- 
ment soon  stepped  forward. 
The  discoloration  of  the  water 
caused  by  the  permanganate 
crystals  was  a  source  of  never- 
ending  interest,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  patience  of 
the  Subaltern  was  sorely  tried 
by  the  string  of  patients  who 
kept  arriving  in  the  camp. 
Many  of  them  bore  wounds 
under  which  a  European  would 
have  succumbed  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  which  were  appar- 
ently healing  quite  satisfac- 
torily. As  the  Subaltern  had 
one  and  the  same  remedy  for 


all  cases,  and  the  supply  of 
permanganate  of  potash  and 
water  was  practically  unlimited, 
it  was  perhaps  as  well  that 
nature  rendered  her  aid  to  the 
confidence  inspired  by  his 
methods  of  doctoring.  In  any 
case  all  the  wounded  on  both 
sides  were  doing  well,  when 
after  two  days  spent  in  camp, 
occupied  in  receiving  the  sub- 
mission of  the  people  and  re- 
peated warnings  as  to  their 
future  behaviour,  the  Political 
announced  that  he  proposed  to 
depart  on  the  following  day. 
The  old  Chief  had  now  become 
a  constant  visitor  to  the  camp, 
and  had  explained  at  some 
length  the  reasons  which  had 
prompted  their  obstinate  re- 
sistance. For  years  he  and  his 
people  had  lived  among  their 
rocks  and  caves,  owning  allegi- 
ance to  no  man,  and  prospering 
exceedingly  at  the  expense  of 
their  more  pacific  and  vulner- 
able neighbours.  They  had 
seen  these  one  by  one  submit 
to  the  white  man  and  accept 
his  rule,  but  they  had  long 
regarded  their  own  position  as 
unassailable,  and  previous  at- 
tempts at  "peaceful  penetra- 
tion "  had  been  taken  by  them 
as  signs  of  weakness.  He  added 
that  he  and  his  people  had 
learnt  much  during  the  last 
few  days,  and  would  think 
twice  before  they  misbehaved 
in  future. 

The  path  that  was  taken  on 
the  following  day  lay  through 
several  of  the  destroyed  com- 
pounds :  as  the  troops  and 
carriers  in  single  file  made 
their  way  through  the  debris, 
men,  women,  and  children,  bur- 
rowing among  their  ruined 
homes,  and  apparently  devoid 
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of  any  feeling  but  mild  curiosity, 
scrambled  to  points  of  vantage 
from  which  to  view  the  column. 
At  one  point  an  old  man 
emerged  from  a  hole  bearing  a 
small  bowl  of  honey,  which  he 
presented  to  the  nearest  soldier, 
making  gestures  of  friendship 
and  repeating  the  only  word  of 
greeting  which  he  knew  would 
be  understood.  Another  ran 
up  with  a  bowl  of  water ;  while 
the  women,  stark  naked  like 
the  men,  many  with  infants 
slung  at  their  back,  gathered 
ill  curious  groups  to  gaze  at 
the  destroyers  of  their  homes. 
Signs  of  hostility  there  were 
none,  and  yet  these  same 
people  would  a  few  days  before 
have  cheerfully  slain  and  pro- 
bably eaten  every  man  of  the 
party  had  not  victory  been 
with  the  other  side.  They  had 
learnt  the  lesson  inevitable  to 
all  pagan  races  who  try  to 
resist  the  advance  of  the 
European ;  and  the  Political, 
as  he  turned  to  get  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  Warrigani 
range,  was  convinced  in  his 


own  mind  that  a  short  sharp 
lesson  such  as  had  been  recently 
administered  was  in  the  long- 
run  a  far  more  effective  and 
humanitarian  method  than  that 
policy  of  "  peaceful  penetra- 
tion "  (and  perpetual  pin- 
pricks) so  beloved  of  Exeter 
Hall  and  headquarter  secre- 
tariats. Certainly  in  this  case 
the  policy  seemed  justified.  A 
second  visit  made  within  six 
weeks,  and  unaccompanied  by 
troops,  found  the  people  friendly 
and  hospitable,  and  already 
anxious  to  bring  forward  their 
petty  quarrels  and  disputes  for 
the  judgment  of  the  white 
man.  And  by  the  time  this 
stage  is  reached  there  are 
surely  few  who  will  deny  that 
the  change  is  all  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  "  poor  black  man," 
when  he  is  routed  from  an 
existence  where  right  was  ex- 
clusively and  entirely  might, 
and  induced  to  submit  to  the 
honest  and  impartial,  if  not 
always  tactful,  methods  of  the 
English. 

SEMSTO. 


SAKAGAEHI. 

"  So,  stricken  with  Russian  grape,  the  cheer  Rang  out,  while  he  toppled  back, 
From  the  shattered  lungs  as  merry  and  clear,  As  it  did  when  he  roused  the 

pack  ; 

Let  never  a  tear  his  memory  stain,  Give  his  ashes  never  a  sigh, 
One  of  many  who  perished — not  in  vain — As  a  type  of  our  chivalry." 


The  tribes  were  up.  From 
Maizar  in  the  Tochi  —  where 
the  first  shots  had  been  treach- 
erously fired  into  a  party  of 
British  officers  seated  at  break- 
fast, and  enjoying  the  osten- 
sible hospitality  of  the  local 
maliks — to  the  fort  of  Chak- 
darra  in  the  Swat  valley — into 
which  the  tribesmen  had  sport- 


ingly  permitted  the  officers  of 
the  garrison  to  return  (from 
their  afternoon's  polo  at  Khar, 
two  miles  distant),  with  the 
warning  that  the  fort  would 
be  attacked  that  evening — the 
frontier  was  in  a  blaze,  meta- 
phorically and  literally. 

Literally,   for  every  evening 
each    valley    had    its    bonfire, 
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around  which  were  assembled 
the  jirgahs  discussing  the  ad- 
visability of  war.  The  Akhund 
of  Swat,  the  Hadda  Mullah, 
and  the  Mullah  Powindah,  each 
in  their  respective  spheres,  were 
preaching  the  jehad,  and  if, 
here  and  there,  some  grey- 
bearded  malik,  who  had  seen 
and  felt  the  power  of  the 
Sirkar,  was  on  the  side  of 
peace,  his  voice  was  drowned 
in  the  bellicose  counsels  of  the 
younger  men.  The  tribes  on 
the  North  -  west  Frontier  are 
democratic  in  their  institu- 
tions, and  the  jirgah  is  a  local 
parliament  of  free  speech  where 
each  man  is  at  liberty  to  make 
his  voice  heard,  and  avails  him- 
self of  the  privilege  to  the  full. 
The  garrisons  of  the  posts 
on  the  Samana,  a  ridge  situ- 
ated between  the  Kurram  and 
Khanki  valleys,  both  occupied 
by  virtually  independent  tribes, 
were  furnished  by  the  36th 
Sikhs,  a  comparatively  newly 
raised  regiment.  The  battalion 
was  much  scattered,  as  the 
Samana  ridge  is  nearly  five 
miles  in  length.  At  its  east- 
ern end  stands  Fort  Lockhart, 
in  which  were  the  headquarters 
and  four  companies.  At  the 
western  end,  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  which  culminates  in  the 
Samana  Suk,  Fort  Cavagnari, 
more  commonly  known  as 
Gulistan,  was  held  by  the 
remaining  four  companies. 
From  these  main  forts  garri- 
sons were  found  for  the  various 
piquet  posts,  such  as  Sangar, 
Sartop,  &c.,  and  in  particular 
Saragarhi.  This  last  was  a 
signalling-post  on  a  roeky  rib, 
which  cropped  up  transversely 
across  the  main  ridge  halfway 
between  Lockhart  and  Gul- 


istan, preventing  direct  com- 
munication between  the  two 
forts.  It  was  a  square,  loop- 
holed,  stone  blockhouse  of  the 
ordinary  frontier  type,  and 
was  held  by  a  detachment  of 
twenty-one  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  havildar.  To  the 
south  the  ground  falls  abruptly 
and  precipitously,  but  on  the 
other  three  sides  the  slope  is, 
at  first,  gentle,  and  would,  if 
it  were  smooth,  form  a  glacis. 
The  "if,"  however,  makes  a 
great  difference,  for,  instead 
of  being  smooth,  the  surface 
within  thirty  yards  of  the 
walls  is  broken  in  all  direc- 
tions by  huge  outcropping 
rocks,  seamed  with  crevices 
amply  large  enough  to  contain 
a  marksman,  and  affording  the 
most  perfect  natural  cover. 

During  September  1897  (the 
year  of  which  I  write)  the  post 
was  commanded  by  Havildar 
Ishar  Singh,  a  somewhat  tur- 
bulent individual,  with  a  not 
altogether  spotless  record,  but 
who  proved  to  be  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  Peace  be  to 
his  ashes,  for  no  one  could  have 
done  more. 

For  days  past  there  had  been 
signs  of  unrest  among  the 
neighbouring  frontier  villages, 
and  on  the  12th  September 
the  storm  burst.  A  large 
body  (numbering  several  thous- 
ands) of  Afridis  and  Orakzais 
swarmed  on  to  the  ridge,  and 
Gulistan  and  Saragarhi  were 
surrounded  and  cut  off. 

Gulistan,  though  hard  pressed, 
was  strong  enough  to  look  after 
itself,  and  though  its  command- 
ant had  many  an  anxious  hour, 
and  was  intensely  thankful 
when  the  first  shells,  bursting 
on  the  ridge,  heralded  the 
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arrival  of  the  relieving  force 
from  Kohat,  it  was  never  in 
more  serious  danger  than  could 
be  averted  by  cool  heads  and 
stout  hearts,  of  which  there 
was  no  lack. 

Saragarhi,  too,  possessed  its 
quota,  but  its  garrison  was 
dangerously  small.  Nor  was 
it  possible  to  send  help  from 
headquarters,  for  the  tribes 
were  between  it  and  Lookhart, 
which  latter,  though  not  seri- 
ously besieged,  had  its  own 
anxieties.  It  was  a  hard  de- 
cision for  Col.  Haughton,  who 
commanded  the  regiment  (than 
whom  no  braver  man  or  finer 
soldier  ever  lived),  to  have  to 
make;  more  especially  when  it 
was  obvious  that  matters  were 
getting  desperate,  and  every 
soul  under  him  was  mad  keen 
to  make  the  attempt ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  he  was  right. 
Any  attempt  to  relieve  or  rein- 
force the  detachment  must  have 
been  made  in  force.  Casualties 
were  bound  to  be  numerous, 
even  were  the  endeavour  suc- 
cessful, and  the  safety  of  the 
main  fort  with  its  garrison, 
none  too  large  for  its  mile  of 
perimeter,  seriously  endangered. 
So  Saragarhi  was  left  to  its  fate. 

This  resolved  itself  into  a 
duel  between  the  little  frontier 
outpost,  with  its  tiny  guard, 
and  the  thousands  of  tribesmen 
who  swarmed  around  its  walls. 

It  was  a  grim  scene  in  a 
grim  theatre. 

The  rugged  inhospitable 
ridge,  for  the  most  part  bare 
forbidding  -  looking  rocks,  but 
partially  clothed  with  scrub 
and  thorny  bushes,  with  here 
and  there  stony  terraced  fields, 
dropped  steeply  into  an  equally 
stony  valley.  North,  east,  and 


west  the  horizon  was  bounded 
by  the  arid  hills  of  the  North- 
west Frontier.  Occasionally 
the  crest  of  a  slope  was  hidden 
by  a  belt  of  sombre  pine-trees, 
which  only  served  to  make  the 
picture  more  gloomy  and  threat- 
ening than  did  the  naked  rock. 
Their  dusky  verdure  had  some- 
thing sinister,  foreboding.  It 
lowered,  pregnant  with  lurking, 
hidden  dangers  ;  with  a  hos- 
tility more  pitiless,  more  fer- 
ocious than  nature's.  In  the 
far  distance  the  picture  was 
completed  by  the  ice-bound 
precipitous  cliffs  of  the  Sufed 
Koh,  their  frozen  desolation 
adding  a  last  touch  of  oold 
relentlessness  to  the  scene,  as 
they  stood  in  bleak,  chilly 
domination  of  the  lower  hills, 
merciless  in  their  still,  immov- 
able serenity. 

True,  on  the  southern  side 
the  Kurram  valley,  three  thou- 
sand feet  or  more  below,  had  a 
softer  aspect,  lent  by  the  corn- 
fields which  clothed  the  banks 
of  a  silver  stream ;  whilst  the 
square  towers,  overtopping 
every  village  or  cluster  of  huts, 
presented,  to  an  imaginative 
eye,  the  peaceful  appearance  of 
an  English  country  landseape 
dotted  with  village  churches. 
Only  too  well  the  spectator 
knew,  however,  that  the  towers 
of  the  Kurram  were  built  for 
war,  and  that  the  deity  hon- 
oured within  their  walls  is 
Bellona  —  "False  goddess,  fair 
statue  of  strife,"  so  that  there 
also  a  jarring  note  was  only 
too  obvious,  marring  the  sur- 
face peace,  but  thereby  bringing 
it  into  harmony  with  the  un- 
disguised savagery  of  the  hills. 

Perched  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock 
stood  the  little  frontier  fort, 
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seeming  to  cast  defiance  at  its 
surroundings,  just  as  the  gal- 
lant little  band  of  Sikhs  hurled 
back  scorn  for  scorn  to  the 
wild  Afridis  surging  round  the 
walls.  The  parallel  was  com- 
plete, for  as  the  fort  spelt 
civilisation — its  every  square- 
cut,  dressed  stone  telling  of 
law  and  order,  contrasting  with 
the  black  shapeless  masses  of 
the  rough  jagged  rocks  piled 
in  jumbled  confusion  on  every 
side, — so  the  garrison  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  Sirkar  em- 
bodied disciplined  strength,  and 
challenged  comparison  with  the 
untamed  force  of  their  assail- 
ants, who,  dressed  in  slate- 
coloured  voluminous  robes,  with 
their  unkempt  black  looks 
flowing  almost  down  to  their 
shoulders,  seemed  to  match 
and  blend  with  the  rugged 
stones  of  their  country's  hills. 
Nor,  as  if  to  add  one  last  bitter 
drop  to  the  seething  cauldron 
of  hell's  broth  bubbling  on  the 
ridge,  was  religious  hatred 
lacking.  If  the  Sikh  had  not 
forgotten  the  burying  alive  of 
the  two  sons  of  Govind,  the 
last  and  greatest  Guru,  beneath 
the  walls  of  Sirhind,  —  the 
razing  to  the  ground  of  the 
Durbar  Sahib  (the  Golden 
Temple  of  Amritsar)  and  the 
filling  of  its  sacred  tank  with 
slaughtered  cattle — the  century 
of  persecution  for  the  faith 
endured  under  Moghul  em- 
perors and  through  many  an 
Afghan  raid, — neither  was  the 
Afridi  oblivious  of  wrongs 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Khalsa 
soldiers  when  Peshawar  and 
the  Derajat  groaned  under  the 
iron  rule  of  Kanjit  Singh. 

The  little  garrison  stood  to 
their   arms   as   the  first   shots 


from  the  advancing  hordes 
sounded  the  alarm,  whistling 
over  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and 
here  and  there  chipping  pieces 
from  the  crest  of  the  stone 
parapet.  Counting  on  an  easy 
victory,  for  well  they  knew  the 
strength,  or  rather  weakness, 
of  the  defence,  the  enemy 
pressed  close  up  to  the  walls, 
endeavouring  to  carry  the 
place  by  assault ;  but  the  cool, 
steady  fire  of  the  Sikhs  drove 
them  back  into  the  cover  of  the 
broken  ground.  From  there, 
sheltered  in  the  crevices,  and 
occupying  each  coign  of  van- 
tage, their  marksmen  poured  a 
heavy  fire  on  every  loophole. 
Under  cover  of  this,  through 
six  long  hours,  strong  bodies  of 
fanatical  tribesmen  leapt  for- 
ward to  the  attack,  only  to  be 
driven  back,  reeling  and  broken 
by  the  accurate  shooting  of  the 
watchful  little  band,  whose 
numbers,  however,  were  being 
sadly  thinned ;  for  though  in 
those  days  the  tribes  were  not, 
as  now,  armed  with  weapons  of 
great  precision  to  any  large 
extent,  the  range  was  so  short 
that  many  bullets  were  bound 
to  find  their  way  through  the 
loopholes.  At  length  there  was 
a  lull,  only  to  be  followed  by 
a  fiercer  burst  of  fire.  Then 
through  the  drifting  smoke  a 
knot  of  men,  carrying  a  char- 
poy  buried  two  feet  deep  with 
stones  and  earth,  dashed  for- 
ward, and,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  defenders,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  dead  ground 
at  the  foot  of  an  angle  of 
the  fort.  Protected  by  the 
charpoy,  they  set  to  work  to 
effect  a  breach.  Owing  to  the 
great  extremes  of  climate  at 
that  altitude,  the  mortar  was 
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friable,  and  before  long  a  fierce 
triumphant  shout  from  their 
watching  countrymen  an- 
nounced that  a  big  stone  had 
been  dislodged.  Quickly  the 
breach  was  enlarged,  and  the 
Afridis  in  one  continuous 
stream  again  rushed  to  the 
assault.  Not  yet,  however, 
was  the  end,  for  with  fixed 
bayonets  the  remnants  of  the 
little  Sikh  detachment  still 
withstood  their  attack,  and 
denied  them  an  entrance.  But 
the  end,  though  delayed,  was 
not  far  off,  for  the  tribesmen, 
setting  fire  to  large  bunches  of 
thorns,  hurled  them  through 
the  breach,  filling  the  room 
with  thick  clouds  of  smoke. 
Blinded  and  choked,  the  wood- 
work of  the  fort  in  flames,  the 
Sikhs  fell  back,  followed  by  the 
Afridis,  who  now  poured  in  like 
a  herd  of  ravening  wolves. 

All  this  time,  with  consum- 
mate coolness,  regardless  of  the 
stream  of  bullets  whistling 
over  and  round  him,  Havildar 
Ishar  Singh  had  been  keeping 
up  heliographic  communication 
with  Fort  Lockhart.  Now, 
flashing  across  that  the  enemy 
were  in  the  fort,  he  asked  per- 
mission to  close  the  signal 
station.  Coolly  dismounting 
the  helio,  he  closed  it  up  in  its 
case,  then  taking  his  rifle  he 
placed  himself — the  only  man 
alive  and  un wounded  out  of 
the  devoted  little  band  —  in 
front  of  a  doorway  leading 
from  the  room  into  which  the 
enemy  had  forced  their  way, 
prepared  to  sustain  the  fight 
alone.  Calmly  and  steadily,  as 
if  on  the  range,  he  loaded  and 
delivered  his  fire.  Twenty 
bodies  were  heaped  before  him, 
either  stiff  and  stark  or  writh- 


ing in  the  agonies  of  death, 
ere,  pierced  by  bullets,  he  fell. 
Unconquered  even  in  death,  the 
Sikh  war-cry — "  Wah  Guru  ji 
ka  Khalsa,  sri  wah  Guru  ji  ka 
Fateh  !  "  —  rang  from  his 
dying  lips  in  defiance  of  his 
foes.  Then  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  crackling  of  the  flames. 

Without  hindrance,  now,  the 
Afridis  completed  the  work  of 
destruction,  heaping  stones  and 
blazing  beams  over  the  bodies 
of  the  Sikhs,  recking  little  that 
more  than  one  of  them  still 
lived. 

Nobly  had  the  tiny  band  of 
heroes  upheld  the  honour  of 
the  Khalsa,  and  added  fresh 
lustre  to  its  name.  Sternly 
had  they  avenged  their  own 
deaths,  for  the  enemy  ad- 
mitted a  loss  of  two  hundred 
in  the  capture  of  the  fort,  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  which 
formed  a  fitting  funeral-pyre 
for  the  gallant  little  garrison. 

On  the  spot  where  their 
blood  had  been  so  freely  shed 
in  the  service  of  the  Empire, 
on  a  base  built  from  the  stones 
of  the  fort  they  had  so  well 
defended,  stands  an  obelisk, 
commemorating  their  fame ; 
whilst  Gurdwaras  in  Amritsar 
and  Ferozepore,  raised  by 
public  subscription,  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  those  noble  sons 
of  the  Khalsa  who  died  so 
gloriously  for  England.  And, 
whilst  honouring  the  dead,  it 
is  good  to  think  that  those 
dependent  on  them  were  not 
forgotten,  for  the  Cross  denot- 
ing the  Order  of  Merit  was 
sent  to  the  families  of  each 
one,  and  the  pension  attached 
to  the  order  bestowed  upon 
their  heirs. 

E.  F.  K. 
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IN  the  year  1854  a  certain 
William  MaoKnight  summed 
up  in  "  a  literary  and  political 
biography"  all  the  prejudices 
cherished  by  the  Whigs 
against  Benjamin  Disraeli.  To 
MaoKnight,  a  prolix  and  no 
doubt  a  very  worthy  man, 
Disraeli  was  at  once  the  son 
and  father  of  evil.  He  wrote 
no  line,  he  spoke  no  word, 
which  had  not  in  it  the  seeds 
of  corruption.  He  was  the 
possessor  of  that  fatal  gift — 
genius ;  and,  as  the  worthy 
MacKnight  reminds  us,  "genius 
has  never  been  the  English- 
man's god.  Brilliancy  has 
never  been  considered  as  quite 
synonymous  with  virtue.  We 
have  had  good  tradesmanlike 
Walpoles  and  dashing  un- 
principled Bolingbrokes;  but  the 
Bolingbrokes  have  been  de- 
spised with  all  their  brilliancy, 
and  the  Walpoles  admired  with 
all  their  shopkeeper-like  re- 
spectability." Thus  speaks 
MacKnight,  with  his  hand 
thrust  into  his  waistcoat,  in  the 
true  attitude  of  Pecksniff.  And 
this  passage  is  enough  to  ex- 
plain his  hatred  of  the  states- 
man who  dared  to  extol  the 
author  of  'The  Patriot  King.' 
"  When  Mr  Disraeli  endeavours 
to  introduce  a  new  Toryism, 
founded  on  Bolingbroke," — 
again  it  is  the  ingenuous  Mac- 


Knight  who  writes, — "he  ought 
to  remember  that  as  Boling- 
broke was  an  infidel,  he  could 
not  be  a  sincere  Tory."  Here 
is  the  foundation  of  at  least 
one  Whiggish  prejudice.  Bol- 
ingbroke was  plainly  a  mon- 
ster, and  none  but  an  in- 
famous wretch  could  approve 
his  wickedness.  MacKnight's 
course,  therefore,  lay  clear  be- 
fore him.  "It  is  the  solemn 
duty  of  the  moralist,"  said  he, 
"not  to  speak  well  of  evil. 
They  who  have  not  had  their 
moral  sense  quite  perverted, 
and  have  not  laughed  them- 
selves into  insensibility,  will 
fairly  consider  what  is  here 
written."  We  have  done  our 
best ;  we  have  turned  over 
some  six  hundred  pages  with- 
out laughing  once ;  and  though 
we  cannot  excuse  MacKnight's 
boring  habit  of  platitude,  we 
do  not  regret  that  we  have 
made  the  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  reason  of  his  stale 
invective. 

It  was  as  a  moralist  that  he 
and  his  like  upheld  their  hands 
in  horror  of  Disraeli.  A  taint 
of  criminality  lay  upon  the 
least  of  his  words  and  deeds. 
His  books  were  wickedly  in- 
spired. And  having  written 
them,  he  was  reckless  enough 
to  desire  to  see  them  in  print. 
"  He  has  not  thought  it  un- 
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worthy  of  him,"  says  the 
unhappy  Whig,  "  to  republish 
such  flippant  compositions  of 
his  youth  as  'Popauilla'  and 
'The  Infernal  Marriage.'  His 
celebrity  secures  their  circu- 
lation ;  they  are  read  by  those 
who  can  discern  little  of  their 
tendency."  Shame  upon  Disraeli 
for  a  perverter  of  youth ! 
"  Oxford  graduates "  were,  it 
seems,  his  easiest  prey.  But  is 
it  credible  that,  even  in  1854, 
men  should  be  found  capable 
of  writing  such  nonsense  as 
that  to  which  MacKnight  set 
his  hand  ?  There  are,  and  will 
always  be,  differences  of  opinion 
concerning  Disraeli's  politics. 
We  should  have  thought  that 
the  literary  excellence  of  Dis- 
raeli's Voltairean  satires  was 
recognised  at  once,  and  by  all. 
In  thus  thinking  we  forget  the 
Whigs.  "An  adventurer  .  .  . 
ready  to  profess  any  opinions 
and  adopt  any  line  of  conduct 
to  attain  fame  and  power  " — 
such,  if  we  may  believe  Mac- 
Knight,  was  Disraeli,  a  poli- 
tician whose  "actions  cannot 
be  applauded  without  profaning 
the  ashes  of  our  forefathers,  and 
sacrificing  all  the  earnest  man- 
liness which  has  in  all  times 
been  the  characteristic  of  the 
English  politician." 

What  MacKnight  said  in 
1854  hundreds  of  Whigs  have 
said  since  without  troubling  to 
read  his  book.  They  have  been, 
as  he  was,  the  mouthpiece  of 
Whig  tradition.  The  echo  of 
their  prejudice  has  passed  from 
lip  to  lip.  With  all  the  author- 
ity of  rumour  they  have  de- 
nounced Disraeli  and  all  his 
works.  That  they  knew  very 
little  concerning  the  victim  of 


their  vituperation  mattered  not 
to  them.  A  consciousness  of 
superior  morality  is  the  sound 
armour-plating  of  every  Whig, 
who,  thus  protected,  is  im- 
pervious to  shame  or  argument. 
Secure  in  the  confidence  of 
his  own  disinterestedness,  he 
is  eloquent  in  the  dispraise  of 
those  who,  he  is  sure,  have  not 
purged  all  thought  of  self  from 
their  souls.  To  such  men  a 
misunderstanding  of  Disraeli's 
cynicism  was  all  the  oppor- 
tunity they  needed.  And 
bravely  have  they  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

That  Lord  Cromer  should 
belong  to  the  school  of  Mac- 
Knight,  we  confess,  surprises 
us.  His  superficial  pamphlet, 
'  Disraeli '  (London :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.),  permits  no 
possibility  of  doubt.  Lord 
Cromer  reproduces,  uncon- 
sciously no  doubt,  all  the 
charges  advanced  by  Mac- 
Knight.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence between  the  two  men : 
while  MacKnight  attempted, 
without  success,  to  justify  his 
attack,  Lord  Cromer  is  con- 
tent for  the  most  part  with 
mere  assertion.  For  instance, 
he  charges  Disraeli  with  "  a 
total  absence  of  any  moral 
principle  as  a  guide  of  life," 
and  thinks  it  unnecessary  to 
adduce  proof  or  to  vouchsafe 
any  other  explanation  than 
that  the  "absence"  hailed,  if 
absence  may  be  said  to  hail, 
from  the  East.  That  is  bio- 
graphy made  easy  —  a  very 
fair  example  of  begging  the 
question.  And  not  merely 
was  Disraeli  himself  deprived 
of  "  moral  principle  " ;  he  trans- 
mitted the  "absence"  of  which 
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we  have  spoken.  "He  was 
certainly  a  man  of  genius," 
says  Lord  Cromer,  "and  he 
used  that  genius  to  found  a 
political  school  based  on  ex- 
treme self  -  seeking  opportun- 
ism." A  school  implies  scholars. 
Who  and  where  are  those 
scholars?  We  seek  them  in 
vain  among  Disraeli's  own 
followers,  and  we  can  scarcely 
hold  him  blameworthy  for  the 
excesses  of  his  political 
opponents.  Mr  Gladstone, 
Mr  Asquith,  and  Mr  George, 
we  admit,  are  admirable  ex- 
amples of  "extreme  self-seek- 
ing opportunism."  But  they 
learned  no  lessons  of  Disraeli. 
Had  their  own  talent  stood  in 
need  of  encouragement,  they 
might  have  found  it  upon  their 
own  side.  Mr  Fox,  who  was 
content  to  see  his  country  in 
jeopardy  that  he  might  hold 
office  "  even  for  a  month," 
remains  to  all  self  -  seekers  a 
shining  example. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
dogmatise  about  the  motives 
of  others.  Lord  Cromer  makes 
light  of  the  danger.  He  de- 
clares that  Disraeli  throughout 
his  career  knew  but  one  end — 
"the  gratification  of  his  own 
ambition,  —  an  ambition,  it 
should  always  be  remembered, 
which,  albeit  it  was  honourable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  directed  to 
no  ignoble  ends,  was  wholly 
personal."  These  words,  if  the 
two  statements  which  they  con- 
tain do  not  cancel  one  another, 
are  the  clear  expression  of 
prejudice.  Disraeli's  ambition 
was  honourable;  the  ends  to 
which  it  was  directed  were 
noble ;  yet  it  was  "  wholly  per- 
sonal." How  does  Lord  Cromer 


know  this  ?  Did  he  creep  into 
the  very  brain  and  soul  of 
Disraeli  to  discover  this  con- 
fused truth  ?  Surely  you  must 
judge  ambition  and  its  ends 
by  their  fruits.  You  have  no 
right  to  allow  a  man  honour 
and  nobility,  and  then  to  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  those  qual- 
ities. No  one  who  has  turned 
over  any  of  Disraeli's  corres- 
pondence, or  has  read  his 
speeches  with  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  discover  specimens 
of  "cynicism,"  will  ever  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  his  patriot- 
ism. Frederick  Greenwood 
once  called  upon  Disraeli  at 
a  moment  of  crisis,  when  war 
and  peace  trembled  in  the 
balance,  and  found  him  in 
tears.  Were  these  the  tears 
of  hypocrisy  or  the  tears  of 
regret  that  his  "  wholly  per- 
sonal "  ambition  had  not  been 
sufficiently  gratified  ?  We  pre- 
fer to  interpret  them  more 
simply,  and  to  believe  that 
they  were  the  tears  of  a  patriot 
who  humbly  felt  his  responsi- 
bility and  refused  to  shirk  it. 

However,  Lord  Cromer  has 
penetrated  the  heart  of  his 
victim,  and  he  knows  that 
when  he  did  well  he  did  it 
with  the  worst  possible  motive. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  "  nimble- 
witted  alien  adventurer."  That 
he  was  nimble-witted  we  con- 
fess. But  nimbleness  of  wit 
was  but  one  of  his  qualities. 
To  dismiss  as  "nimble-witted  " 
the  political  philosopher  who 
is  left  to  expound  his  views  in 
Mr  Monypenny's  second  volume 
is  imperfectly  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  words.  That 
he  was  an  "  alien  "  is  obvious 
even  from  his  name,  and  needs 
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no  restatement.  No  English 
blood  flowed  in  his  veins. 
His  grandfather  came  to  Lon- 
don in  1748,  thirty  years  after 
the  first  of  the  Barings,  and 
some  sixty  years  before  the 
first  of  the  Goschens,  settled  in 
England.  Both  these  families 
have  given  distinguished  publio 
servants  to  Great  Britain,  and 
would  resent  quite  properly  the 
name  of  alien.  Why,  then, 
should  Disraeli  be  singled  out 
among  those  of  foreign  origin 
for  this  opprobrious  epithet? 
Merely  on  account  of  that 
Whig  prejudice,  which  is  in- 
destructible by  time. 

But  "adventurer"  is  the 
word  which  seems  to  fit  Benja- 
min Disraeli  yet  more  closely 
than  "  alien."  Here,  indeed, 
is  a  reproach  that  is  cast  at  no 
other  politician,  and  it  stands 
in  need  of  definition  and  ex- 
planation. Lord  Cromer  does 
not  define  the  word  "  adven- 
turer," nor  does  he  explain  why 
Disraeli  alone  should  bear  the 
charge.  "  That  Disraeli  was  a 
political  adventurer  is  abund- 
antly clear,"  says  he.  If  he 

V  */ 

means  that  Disraeli  was  an 
adventurer  because  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  governing  class, 
then  Walpole  was  an  adven- 
turer ;  so  were  the  Pitts,  father 
and  son ;  so  was  Peel ;  so  was 
Gladstone.  But  they  incur  as 
little  blame  therefor  as  should 
Disraeli.  The  truth  is  that 
politics  must  always  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  adventure.  In 
one  sense  the  holder  of  every 
public  office  in  Great  Britain, 
save  our  hereditary  monarch, 
is  an  adventurer.  A  man 
selects  himself  for  the  career 
of  statesmanship,  and,  if  he  is 
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destined  for  success,  the  spirit 
of  adventure  must  animate  him 
from  the  very  moment  that  he 
leaves  his  father's  house.  The 
injustice  of  basing  a  charge 
upon  what  is  a  common  factor 
of  statesmanship  should  be 
obvious  to  all.  Either  Benja- 
min Disraeli  was  no  adven- 
turer, or  the  vast  majority  of 
English  statesmen  must  share 
the  odium  of  adventure  with 
him.  But  Lord  Cromer  will 
not  allow  him  to  be  exculpated. 
Not  merely  did  he  "  taint  the 
sincerity  of  public  life  in  his 
own  person,"  but  "  posthum- 
ously." His  adventure  was 
not  interred  with  him  in  the 
grave.  He  became  "the  pro- 
genitor of  a  school  of  ad- 
venturers who  adopted  his 
methods."  Again  we  ask, 
Where  are  those  miscreants  ? 
Are  we  still  to  look  for  them 
upon  the  Treasury  bench  ? 
And  then,  as  if  in  inadvertence, 
Lord  Cromer  gives  his  whole 
case  away.  "  It  must,  I  think, 
be  admitted,"  he  writes,  "  that 
his  ideas,  even  although  we 
may  disagree  with  them,  were 
not  those  of  a  charlatan,  but  of 
a  statesman."  In  other  words, 
Disraeli  was  an  adventurer  but 
no  charlatan.  We  leave  to 
the  casuists  this  very  subtle 
distinction.  We  would  merely 
point  out  that  the  statesman  is 
the  rarest  of  humankind,  and 
that  Lord  Cromer  would  have 
a  profound  grievance  against 
Disraeli  if,  being  gifted  with 
statesmanship,  he  had  re- 
nounced his  destiny.  Disraeli 
was  a  statesman,  says  Lord 
Cromer,  but  he  ought  not  to 
have  been,  because  he  arrived 
at  the  post  of  honour  by  the 
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path  of  adventure.  He  arrived 
tardily  enough,  for  he  was 
seventy  before  he  enjoyed  any 
long  spell  of  office,  and  if  his 
objects  had  been  "wholly  per- 
sonal," and  pursued  without 
any  scruple,  may  we  not 
wonder  why  he  did  not  achieve 
somewhat  sooner  his  wicked 
purpose?  But  we  are  as  far 
as  ever  from  understanding 
the  word  "adventurer."  Is  he 
an  "  adventurer "  in  the  evil 
sense  who,  resolving  to  find  the 
north  pole,  reaches  that  chilly 
and  coveted  spot  by  the  narrow 
road  of  honour  and  nobility  ? 

The  principal  fact  upon 
which  Lord  Cromer  establishes 
his  attack  is,  of  course,  the 
assertion  made  by  Disraeli  in 
1846  that  he  had  never  stooped 
to  ask  office  of  Peel.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  motive 
which  prompted  Disraeli  to 
this  assertion — forgetfulness  or 
contempt  of  the  truth  —  his 
reputation  must  bear  the  bur- 
den of  it.  Mr  Mony penny,  we 
think,  is  quite  right  in  the 
limit  which  he  puts  upon  his 
defence :  "  Let  the  politician 
who  is  without  sin  in  the 
matter  of  veracity  cast  the 
first  stone."  We  would  not 
judge  Disraeli  by  the  debased 
standard  of  our  own  days, 
when  truth  and  politics  are 
very  far  divorced.  A  people 
which  has  listened  patiently  to 
the  Chinese  Labour  lie,  the 
drunken  peer  lie,  and  the  dear 
food  lie,  has  neither  the  talent 
nor  the  habit  of  distinguishing 
black  from  white.  We  will 
try  Disraeli  by  another  and  an 
earlier  standard,  and  see  how 
he  looks  in  the  light  of  his  two 
immaculate  antagonists,  Peel 


and  Gladstone.  When  the  battle 
of  the  Corn  Laws  was  fought 
and  won,  Peel  publicly  declared 
in  a  letter  that  the  measures  of 
his  Cabinet  of  1842  "  were  pre- 
paratory to  and  intended  to 
lead  to  the  measures  of  1845 — 
namely,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws."  Sir  Edward  Knatch- 
bull,  a  witness  of  truth,  con- 
demned Peel's  statement  as 
"  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
truth."  Confident  though  he 
was  in  his  own  memory,  he  re- 
inforced it  by  the  memory  of 
his  colleagues.  "  To  satisfy  my 
mind,"  wrote  Sir  Edward,  "  I 
have  personally  communicated 
with  Lord  Stanley,  who  admits 
at  once  that  my  statement  of 
the  case  is  correct ;  with  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  whose  recollection 
agrees  with  mine ;  with  the 
Duke  ©f  Wellington,  who 
agrees.  I  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  him.  We  felt  it  to 
be  a  very  awkward  question. 
The  Duke  said  that  we  might 
both  of  us  be  called  upon 
publicly  to  express  our  opinion 
on  the  matter.  'You  and  I 
both  know  how  the  case  is ; 
all  I  shall  say  is  that  my  re- 
collection does  not  quite  enable 
me  to  agree  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  contained  in 
Peel's  letter,  and  I  advise  you 
to  say  the  same  and  no  more.' 
I  have  also  seen  Lord  Hardinge, 
since  his  return  from  India. 
He  declared  to  me  that  no  such 
measures  as  those  which  were 
professed  in  1845  were  spoken 
of  or  contemplated  by  the 
Cabinet  in  1842."  The  Duke 
of  Wellington's  prudence  is 
characteristic.  For  the  rest 
the  case  is  clear  enough.  Five 
honourable  witnesses  are  pre- 
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pared  to  assert  that  a  state- 
ment of  Peel's  is  false.  Peel 
has  not  been  branded  as  an 
adventurer  in  consequence,  nor 
charged  with  a  selfish  lack  of 
scrupulousness.  And  there  is, 
indeed,  no  reason  why  he 
should  be.  He  wrote  that 
which  was  not  true.  Both  the 
motive  and  temptation  of  his 
conduct  are  hidden  from  us. 

Again,  if  we  compare  Disraeli 
and  Gladstone  in  this  matter 
of  veracity,  there  is  no  doubt 
on  which  side  is  the  superiority. 
Mr  Gladstone  would  never  have 
committed  himself  to  so  bald 
a  statement  of  untruth  as 
stands  to  the  discredit  of  Dis- 
raeli. He  was  an  adept  at 
subtler  methods.  He  had  raised 
to  its  highest  perfection  the  art 
of  the  half-truth,  the  qualified 
statement,  from  which  he  could 
emerge  with  comfort,  whatever 
happened.  The  demagogue 
who,  having  brought  a  charge 
against  Colonel  Dopping  of 
being  armed  at  Gweedore, 
attempts  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  his  speech  by  a  piece 
of  juggling,  deserves  no  mercy. 
"  In  particular,"  said  Mr  Glad- 
stone in  his  famous  letter 
to  Colonel  Dopping,  "  I  am 
firmly  persuaded  that  I  did  not 
say  that  the  rifle  was  loaded." 
There  in  a  sentence  is  the 
Gladstonian  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  truth.  "  I  did  not 
say  that  the  rifle  was  loaded." 
Of  course  he  did  not.  Nobody 
ever  says  that  a  rifle  is  loaded, 
and  thus  Mr  Gladstone  rode 
away,  in  his  eyes,  a  miracle  of 
truth  and  unstained  honour. 
Meanwhile  Disraeli  for  one 
fault  has  borne  the  insults  of 
all  the  Whigs  for  sixty  years. 


Truly  one  man  may  steal  a 
horse,  and  another  may  not 
look  in  at  the  stable-door. 

Not  content  with  exagger- 
ating the  importance  of  Dis- 
raeli's false  statement,  Lord 
Cromer  proceeds  to  declare 
that  Disraeli's  "  violent  atacks 
on  Peel  in  1845-6  were  the 
result  of  personal  resentment 
due  to  his  exclusion  from  office 
in  1841,  and  that  these  attacks 
would  never  have  been  made 
had  he  been  able  to  climb  the 
ladder  by  other  means."  For 
this  other  charge  there  is  110 
shadow  of  evidence.  If  Dis- 
raeli, without  a  question  asked, 
had  followed  Peel  in  the  chop- 
pings  and  changes  of  his  mind, 
he  might  be  reproached  with 
opportunism  and  insincerity. 
He  refused  to  accept  a  new 
set  of  opinions  "at  the  mere 
menace  of  a  Minister."  He 
was  a  consistent  politician, 
because  he  guided  his  conduct 
by  a  set  of  principles  derived 
from  Bolingbroke  and  else- 
where, and  did  not  follow  the 
profitable  whim  of  the  moment. 
He  began  to  secede  from  Peel, 
as  in  duty  bound,  as  soon  as 
ever  Peel  showed  signs  of  de- 
serting the  opinions  in  which 
he  had  tyrannically  drilled  his 
supporters.  Even  in  defending 
Peel,  Disraeli  had  denounced 
free  imports.  "If  I  saw  a 
prize  -  fighter  encountering  a 
galley-slave  in  irons,  I  should 
consider  the  combat  as  fair  as 
to  make  England  fight  hostile 
tariffs  with  free  imports."  So 
much  he  said  on  Peel's  behalf. 
Could  he,  at  a  word  from  the 
Minister,  surrender  his  justly 
held  and  closely  defended  be- 
lief? Moreover,  it  was  Peel 
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who  struck  the  first  blow  in 
the  combat.  In  February  1844 
Peel,  with  intention,  refrained 
from  sending  Disraeli  the  usual 
circular  to  attend  Parliament. 
A  truce  was  patched  up,  it  is 
true,  but  it  could  not  be  last- 
ing, and  the  responsibility  of 
the  conflict  must  be  divided 
between  them.  One  thing, 
however,  is  quite  certain. 
Had  not  Peel,  in  defiance  of 
his  pledges,  adopted  a  policy 
not  of  free  trade  but  of  free 
imports,  Disraeli  would  not 
have  spoken  a  word  in  his 
dispraise. 

Having  brought  charges 
against  Disraeli  which  he  is 
not  at  pains  to  support,  hav- 
ing dubbed  him  "  a  nimble- 
witted  alien  adventurer,"  Lord 
Cromer  proceeds  to  declare 
that,  in  truth,  more  especially 
during  the  last  five  years,  we 
have  been  suffering  from  a  fail- 
ure "  to  recognise  betimes  the 
truth  of  this  far-seeing  states- 
man's admonition."  Thus  the 
"  adventurer "  becomes,  in  the 
turning  of  a  page,  a  statesman, 
gifted  with  foresight,  and  we 
can  only  regret  the  persistence 
of  that  Whig  tradition,  which 
makes  possible  so  plain  and 
palpable  a  confusion  of  thought. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  dangerous 
enterprise  to  use  words  which 
mean  either  too  little  or  too 
much.  If  Mr  Bodley,  for  in- 
stance, had  made  up  his  mind 
what  he  meant  by  "idealism," 
perhaps  he  would  not  so  bitter- 
ly have  deplored,  in  a  recent 
essay,  its  decay  in  France.  He 
gives  it  two  distinct  meanings  : 
first,  the  pursuit  of  an  intel- 
lectual idea ;  and  second,  that 


state  of  enthusiasm  which  will 
sacrifice  everything  —  happi- 
ness, wealth,  life  itself — for  the 
fulfilment  of  a  hope.  And,  as 
the  word  shifts  from  one 
meaning  to  another  on  adjacent 
pages,  it  is  not  easy  to  follow 
his  arguments.  Nor  do  his 
examples  make  the  process  of 
understanding  any  simpler.  He 
sees  an  "  idea "  behind  the 
French  Revolution.  What  was 
the  "idea,"  we  wonder?  The 
lust  of  blood,  or  erotomania  ? 
Still  less  expected  is  his  state- 
ment that  the  Dreyfus  affair 
was  "  the  last  explosion  of 
idealism  in  France."  The 
Dreyfus  affair  was  a  very  mule 
to  bear  the  prejudices  and  sup- 
erstitions of  a  whole  country. 
It  gave  an  opportunity  to  every 
fanatic  in  France  to  scream 
aloud  and  to  brawl  on  the 
boulevard.  There  may  have 
been  an  "idea"  behind  every 
conspuez  uttered  in  the  streets. 
An  "idea"  also  inspired  Bon- 
not  and  his  friends.  But  they 
were  as  remote  from  "ideal- 
ism "  as  were  Major  Paty  du 
Clam  or  Colonel  Henri.  And 
a  definition  which  permits  the 
word  "idealism"  to  cover  so 
wide  a  field  surely  stands  in 
need  of  revision. 

Mr  Bodley 's  method  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  He  looks  for 
"  idealism  "  where  it  could  not 
possibly  exist,  and  finding  it 
not  assures  us  of  its  decay. 
He  once  went  from  Bergerao 
to  Perigueux  with  a  provincial 
mayor  and  his  friends  to  hear 
an  oration  delivered  by  M. 
Briand.  He  expected  the 
worthy  citizens  of  Bergerac  to 
discuss  political  philosophy  on 
the  return  journey.  And  their 
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talk  was  all  of  wine  and 
prunes  and  truffles.  OH  what 
else  should  it  have  been?  At 
no  time  and  under  no  sky  were 
the  burgesses  of  a  country  town 
the  slaves  either  of  an  idea  or 
an  ideal.  Then  he  casts  an 
eye  upon  the  newspapers,  and 
finds  them  wanting,  as  they 
have  been  any  time  since 
newspapers  were  invented. 
The  ideal  of  journalism  is,  and 
will  always  be,  a  large  cir- 
culation. Villemessant,  the 
most  famous  journalist  ever 
born  in  France,  cherished  no 
ideal  which  rose  by  an  inch 
above  the  till.  Balzac  has 
painted  the  press  of  his  times, 
in  the  blackest  colours,  as  a 
flourishing  institution  of  false- 
hood, chicanery,  and  black- 
mail. Nor  in  the  glorious 
days  of  Panama  were  the 
journals  of  Paris  mere  temples 
of  humane  letters.  They,  too, 
discovered  what  profit  lay  in 
the  speaking  of  a  timely  word. 
And  though  there  have  been 
and  are  honourable  exceptions 
to  the  self-interest  of  French 
journalism,  it  is  surely  not 
there  that  we  should  expect 
to  find  an  altar  set  up  by  pious 
worshippers  of  the  ideal. 

Mr  Bodley  seems  no  more 
fortunate  in  choosing  politics 
as  a  field  of  inquiry.  Where 
you  have  a  democracy,  con- 
scious of  itself  and  of  its  power, 
you  are  not  likely  to  come 
upon  idealists.  The  dema- 
gogue knows  too  well  that  the 
people  thinks,  as  Napoleon  said 
an  army  marched,  "  on  its 
belly."  Offer  the  voter  cheap 
food  and  national  ruin,  and 
you  will  appear  an  angel  of 
light  and  wisdom.  The  only 


idealism  that  such  a  demo- 
cracy as  exists  in  England  or 
France  can  understand  is  the 
idealism  of  Mr  George — the 
idealism  which  promises  re- 
freshing fruit,  bought  with 
somebody  else's  money,  and 
which  inspires  an  envious 
hatred  of  genius,  thrift,  and 
intelligence.  Plainly,  then, 
until  the  reaction  come,  it  is 
not  in  politics  that  we  shall 
find  the  expression  of  an  idea, 
or  the  selfless  faith,  which  is 
the  highest  form  of  idealism. 

It  is  in  the  arts,  now  as 
always,  that  idealism  holds 
sway,  and  in  them  Mr  Bodley 
fails  to  find  what  he  seeks, 
because  he  understands  none 
other  than  an  official  reputa- 
tion. For  him  the  Institute  of 
France  is  the  very  navel  of  the 
universe.  All  that  which  lies 
outside  it  is  as  nothingness.  It 
is  plain  that  his  appreciation  of 
literature  is  vague  and  shadowy. 
His  contempt  for  M.  Zola,  the 
sturdiest  idealist  of  them  all,  is 
easily  intelligible ;  it  should 
not  persuade  him  to  talk  of 
the  "mechanics  of  Medan." 
This  is  not  a  phrase  which 
should  be  employed  to  describe 
Huysmans  and  Maupassant, 
especially  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  glorifying  so  respectable  a 
mediocrity  as  the  Vicomte 
Melchior  de  Vogue.  But  it  is 
clear  that  Mr  Bodley  has  a 
natural  love  of  mediocrity.  In 
speaking  of  the  late  Francisque 
Sarcey,  he  says,  "Some  of  us 
knew  him  after  his  days  of  com- 
bat as  the  first  dramatic  critic  of 
Europe."  We  are  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  know  who 
"  some  of  us "  were.  We  are 
certain  that  the  ''  some  "  who 
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knew  poor  old  Sarcey  in  that 
guise  are  not  entitled  to  much 
respect  for  their  criticism. 
Again  Mr  Bodley  has  looked 
in  the  wrong  place.  We  can 
have  no  doubt,  after  the  some- 
what tiresome  frankness  with 
which  he  takes  us  into  his  con- 
fidence, that  he  found  in  the 
Institute  of  France  many  dis- 
tinguished friends.  If  they 
were  not  idealists,  that  was 
because  they  cherished  another 
ambition. 

Had  Mr  Bodley  turned  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  French 
poetry,  he  would  have  instantly 
discovered  what  he  says  no 
longer  exists.  The  poets  of 
France  have  always  sacrificed 
to  the  Muses  without  care  or 
hope  of  reward.  They  have 
not  stooped  to  flatter  the 
people,  or  to  please  the  deli- 
oate  taste  of  the  Palais  Ma- 
zarin.  The  strife  which  was 
waged  in  the  eighties  and 
nineties  of  the  last  century 
about  the  words  "symbol- 
ism" and  "decadence"  was  a 
strife  of  pure  idealism.  The 
young  poets,  who  published 
verses  which  few  read,  and 
who  preached  their  literary 
gospel  in  magazines  which 
were  a  heavy  tax  upon  their 
slender  purses,  lived  and  hoped 
only  for  an  ideal.  Their  lead- 
ers, Mallarme  and  Verlaine, 
eagerly  showed  them  the  path 
of  sacrifice  and  devotion.  They 
knew  but  one  god — poetry;  they 
strove  for  wealth  as  little  as 
they  strove  for  the  recognition 
of  official  literature.  When 
Verlaine  received  his  friends  at 
the  Cafe  Fran9ois  Premier,  or 
Mallarme  was  "  at  home  "  on 
Tuesday  evening,  there  was  no 


thought  of  self,  no  hope  of 
profit.  But  poetry  was  in- 
stalled upon  her  throne.  And 
France  was  showing  Europe 
one  path  to  idealism. 

The  example  of  these  poets 
has  not  been  in  vain.  Their 
disciples  have  handed  on  the 
torch  which  they  received  from 
them  to  other  pious  hands.  It 
is  easy  to  dismiss  the  poets  of 
the  Left  Bank  as  a  mere  clique. 
But  they  are  a  clique  in  which 
genius  thrives  and  is  honoured, 
a  clique,  above  all,  which  follows 
the  cult  of  poetry  with  perfect 
single-mindedness.  So  long  as 
Mallarme  and  Verlaine  were 
alive,  they  were  dismissed  by 
the  voice  of  officialism  with 
the  same  kindly  contempt 
which  the  boulevards  heap 
to-day  upon  M.  Paul  Fort  and 
his  friends.  They  are  men  of 
genius  now,  and  secure  of  im- 
mortality,— princes  in  an  un- 
broken line,  which  will  extend, 
we  hope  and  believe,  far  into 
the  future.  And  now,  oppor- 
tunely for  our  argument,  there 
comes  a  battle  of  the  schools, 
fought  out  in  the  journals  of 
Paris.  It  is  the  old  fight  be- 
tween the  Left  Bank  and  the 
Right  Bank.  The  Left  Bank 
declares  that  it  is  the  home 
of  originality,  and  that  the 
Right  Bank  is  a  mere  exploiter 
of  stolen  ideas.  The  Right 
Bank  retorts  that  what  the 
Left  Bank  says  and  thinks  is  in- 
effectual, until  its  own  practised 
and  practical  hand  transmutes 
it.  The  same  tale  was  told, 
the  same  arguments  were  used, 
by  Balzac,  when  he  sketched 
the  career  of  Lucien  de  Ru- 
bempre.  And  now,  as  then, 
idealism  wins.  The  cause  of 
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French  poetry,  at  any  rate,  is 
pleaded  before  a  larger,   wiser 
audience  than  that  which  as- 
sembles at  the  Palais  Mazarin. 
Two  years  ago  there  died  in 
Paris  Jean  Moreas,  "the  great- 
est living  poet   of  the  French 
tongue,"    as    M.   Barres    called 
him     just     before    his     death. 
Born    in    Greece,     he    was    a 
Frenchman     in     all     things — 
speech,  sympathy,  and  citizen- 
ship.    For  many  years  he  had 
lived  in  Paris  upon  the  rent  of 
a    small  house  at  Patras.     Of 
his  poverty,  if  poverty  it  were, 
none    knew.     He   had    always 
the      bearing     and      manners 
of     a      courteous      gentleman. 
He    lived      in     strict      obedi- 
ence  to    a   certain  harmonious 
philosophy    of    life.       It    was 
impossible     to     imagine     him 
doing    anything   for  a   merely 
worldly  success.     He  was    the 
devoted    slave  of    poetry,    and 
that    for    him    was     sufficient 
vocation.       In    the    last    talk 
which       he      had      with       M. 
Barres    he    confessed    that    he 
had    always    had    a    profound 
disdain    of    the    monotony    of 
life,    that    he    had    interposed 
between  it  and  himself  an  un- 
real existence,   a  veil,  a  phan- 
tom, in  brief,  his  poetry.     And 
as  he  lay  dying,  his  one  desire 
was    to     speak    of    literature. 
"Parle-moi,    dis-moi  n'importe 
quoi  de  litterature,"  said  he  to 
M.  Barres.     And  thus  he  dis- 
cussed his  own  works  and  the 
Greeks,   applauded   Plato   and 
dispraised  Lucian,  resolved  all 
the  while  upon  death.    For  life 
and  its  tedium  he  had  no  more 
tolerance.     In  vain  M.  Barres 
urged  that  he  should  live  and 
see  himself  respected  for  twenty 


years  by  the  youth  of  France. 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  in  a 
charming    situation.      That    is 
why  I  must  die  now."    Thus  he 
died,  in  the  full  consciousness 
that  his  work  was  done,  and 
that,    to   use   a    phrase  of   his 
favourite    Montaigne,   he    had 
spent  his  life  in  doctarum  vir- 
ginum   sinu.      And   if    Moreas 
were  not  an  idealist,  then  we 
know  not  where  to  look  for  one. 
However,  Mr  Bodley  surveys 
France    in    vain.      He   rejects 
M.   Barres   without    hesitation 
and  without  reason  from  the 
ranks     of     idealists,     because 
M.  Barres  has  a  firm  faith  in 
tradition.     But  is  not  tradition 
an    "idea,"    the    very    noblest 
that   can   be  presented   to  the 
mind   of    man?      And    is    not 
M.   Barres,   the   bold   and  elo- 
quent advocate  of  lost  causes, 
worthy    all    the    praise    which 
idealists  may  claim  ?     Almost 
the     solitary     defender     of     a 
ruined  church,  a  single  patriot 
among  a  mob  of  Socialists  and 
Radicals,  the  champion  of  the 
depleted     provinces,     a     wor- 
shipper   of    the    grand    epoch 
of  France,  he  has  not  one  but 
many  ideals.     And  Mr  Bodley 
dismisses     him,    because    "his 
dominant  aspiration   seems    to 
be   to  revive  the    tradition    of 
Napoleon,  who  held  that  there 
was  no  place  for  idealogues  in 
his  domain."     The  argument  is 
wholly  insufficient.     M.  Barres 
does  not  believe  in  the  verbal 
inspiration   of   Napoleon,   who, 
moreover,  disliked  other  "idea- 
logues," merely  because  in  his 
vast    realm    of    idealism    there 
was  room  for   no  other    ideas 
than   his    own.      Nor   does  M. 
Barres  stand  alone.    M.  Charles 
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Maurras,  the  resolute  champion 
of  the  classical  style  and  the 
classical  temperament,  is  by 
his  side,  an  idealist,  heedless 
of  the  world  about  him,  which 
still  clings  to  the  outworn 
superstitions  of  the  romantic 
movement,  intent  only  to  preach 
his  gospel  and  to  impress  his 
doctrines  upon  the  youth  of 
Paris,  ever  avid  of  fresh  ideas. 
Here,  then,  are  a  few  ex- 
amples chosen  at  random  from 
the  crowded  ranks  of  literary 
idealists.  And  it  is  not  litera- 
ture alone  that  claims  in  France 
a  sovereignty  of  ideas.  Mr 
Bodley  could  hardly  have 
chosen  a  worse  moment  for 
his  lament  than  the  present 
one.  During  the  last  few  years 
France  has  been  wonderfully 
reassured.  She  has  attained 
by  the  path  of  a  worthy  ambi- 
tion to  a  confidence  in  herself 
and  in  her  destiny.  The  nerv- 
ousness which  once  beset  her 
on  her  eastern  frontier  is  pass- 
ing away.  She  faces  the  future, 
whether  it  bring  war  or  peace, 
not  in  a  spirit  of  unthinking 
chauvinism  but  with  the  ser- 
enity which  is  bred  of  know- 
ledge and  of  strength.  Here, 
then,  is  an  idealism  which  is 
not  merely  personal  but  na- 
tional. Mr  Bodley  thinks  he 
can  dispel  it  by  shaking 
in  front  of  us  the  bogey 
of  Napoleon.  "  Some  of  the 
writers  of  the  copious  lit- 
erature which  has  accom- 
panied this  so-called  re-birth 
of  France,  treat  the  revival  of 
military  pride,  with  its  attitude 
of  resistance  to  Germany,  as 
though  it  were  a  movement  of 
idealism.  If  that  were  so,  the 
Napoleonic  epoch  would  have 


been  a  high  season  of  idealism 
instead  of  the  period  of  its 
deepest  depression."  We  do 
not  agree  with  Mr  Bodley's  esti- 
mate of  the  Napoleonic  epoch, 
but  let  us  accept  it  for  the 
moment,  in  order  to  point  out 
that  the  parallel  which  he 
would  draw  is  singularly  inept. 
There  is  no  resemblance  what- 
ever between  the  ideals  of 
to-day  and  the  ideals  of  Na- 
poleon's age.  You  may  not 
compare  a  war  of  proud  ag- 
gression with  an  attitude  of 
calm  resistance.  After  all,  to 
repel  the  attack  of  a  foreigner 
is  held  in  every  country  but 
our  own  as  the  first  duty 
and  privilege  of  a  citizen.  Is 
there  not  an  ideal  here  ?  Is 
he  not  an  idealist  who  thinks 
it  sweet  and  noble  to  die  in 
defence  of  his  country  ? 

Mr  Bodley  attributes  all 
the  evils  of  France  and  of 
the  world  to  the  triumph  of 
mechanism.  We  are  willing 
to  agree  with  him  in  his  diag- 
nosis, but  not  in  his  reckless 
exaggeration  of  the  disease. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  vulgar- 
ity in  the  spirit  which  makes 
a  deity  of  the  motor-car.  The 
world  has  not  yet  got  used 
to  its  preposterous  new  toy, 
which  has  no  more  moral  sig- 
nificance than  a  wheel-barrow. 
A  man  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  because  petrol  propels 
him  instead  of  a  horse.  And 
the  bluster  of  the  prophets  of 
speed,  of  the  apostles  of  the 
motor-car,  has  sorely  tried  our 
patience.  But  it  is  the  mere 
accident  of  transition,  and  in 
a  few  years  will  be  forgotten. 
There  was  a  time,  doubtless, 
when  it  was  thought  a  dash- 
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ing  performance  to  ride  in  a 
train.  We  buy  our  tickets  at 
a  railway  station  to-day  with- 
out a  tremor  of  fear  or  pride. 
Whatever  be  the  vehicle  of  his 
choice,  the  heart  of  man  does 
not  change.  It  is  the  same 
now  that  he  scampers  along  the 
highroad  in  a  motor-car  as  it 
was  when  he  lumbered  heavily 
in  a  bullock-wagon.  And  there 
is  one  piece  of  mechanism 
wherein,  in  Mr  Bodley's  despite, 
we  see  a  clear  proof  of  France's 
idealism.  The  making  of  the 
flying  machine  was  surely 
better  than  the  invention  of  a 
new  means  of  progression.  It 
was  the  last  step  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  air,  which  had 
engrossed  the  human  imagina- 
tion for  centuries.  The  heroes 
who  first  trusted  themselves  to 
the  hazard  of  the  air,  were 
inspired  by  an  idea.  They 
risked  their  life  cheerfully  in 
a  cause,  which  in  its  inception 
was  pure  idealism.  In  1785 
Windham,  the  Whig  Minister, 
made  an  ascent  in  a  balloon, 
and,  fearing  death,  left  a  last 
letter  for  a  friend.  "  Some- 
thing," he  wrote,  "must  be 
said  of  my  motive  to  this 
adventure.  From  the  moment 
of  my  hearing  of  balloons,  I 
felt,  in  common  I  believe  with 
every  man  of  the  smallest  im- 
agination, the  wish  of  adven- 
turing in  one ;  and  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  winter 
before  last,  concerted  with  Dr 
Fordyce  that  we  should  build 
one  and  go  up  together."  He 
indulged  his  imagination  with 
perfect  success,  and  may  claim 
full  credit  for  his  idealism. 
Nor  shall  this  credit  be  denied  to 
the  Frenchmen,  who  first  showed 
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us  that  they  could  cross  the  sea 
or  the  mountains  with  the  swift, 
irresistible  flight  of  a  bird. 

Mr  Bodley,  with  the  bluff 
superiority  of  an  Englishman 
who  has  lived  in  France,  has 
a  lofty  contempt  for  "  the 
stolid  Anglo-Saxon."  When 
he  is  asked  what  is  the 
character  of  English  idealism, 
he  murmurs  complacently, 
"  Snakes  in  Ireland."  Once 
more  he  is  the  slave,  it  seems, 
of  a  false  definition.  Despite 
our  debased  politics,  despite 
the  hypocritical  pretences  of 
democracy,  England  also  has 
and  has  had  her  idealists. 
Very  few  of  them  would  pass 
muster  with  Mr  Bodley,  who 
seems  to  believe  that  Mr 
Gladstone  possessed  ideas  or 
ideals.  And  in  the  list  of  his 
idealists  we  should  not  find 
George  Savile,  Marquess  of 
Halifax.  To  all  those  who 
confuse  idealism  with  rhetoric, 
the  Trimmer  must  perforce 
appear  a  miracle  of  hard, 
practical  sense.  "Men  must 
be  saved  in  this  world,"  he 
once  said,  "  by  their  want  of 
faith."  And  truly  he  relied 
on  none  other  than  himself.  As 
he  asked  the  aid  of  no  man, 
so  he  was  guided  by  no  fixed 
principle.  He  did  what  he 
thought  was  right  for  the 
moment,  without  fear  of  what 
had  gone  before,  or  of  appre- 
hension of  what  might  come 
after.  He  was  never  reluctant 
to  make  a  public  meal  of  his 
own  words.  He  liked  Mon- 
mouth  as  little  as  he  liked 
James,  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  one  was  the  placid  instru- 
ment of  Shaftesbury's  policy, 
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the  other  engrossed  in  his 
own  person  the  treacheries 
of  France  and  the  sins  of 
priestcraft.  Yet  in  his  time 
he  gave  to  either  an  ener- 
getic support.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  1680  his 
energy  and  eloquence  defeated 
the  Bill  that  was  to  exclude 
James  from  the  succession  to 
the  English  throne.  Denounced 
as  the  friend  of  papists,  he  did 
his  best  to  persuade  James  of 
the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
plainly  warned  him  that  if  he 
did  change  his  religion,  "his 
friends  would  be  obliged  to 
leave  him  like  a  garrison  one 
could  no  longer  defend."  When 
James  proved  intractable,  he 
turned  willingly  to  Monmouth, 
contrived  that  he  should  pay  a 
secret  visit  to  England  in  1685, 
and  then  turned  back  in  1688 
a  loyal  subject  of  James  II. 
Though  for  many  years  he  had 
believed  that  England's  best 
hope  lay  in  William  of  Orange 
and  the  Princess  Mary,  he  took 
no  part  in  inviting  them  to 
these  shores.  His  caution  was 
too  great  for  so  violent  a  step. 
He  was  irresolute,  to  be  sure, 
but  his  irresolution  did  not 
spring  from  fear,  but  from  a 
consciousness  of  political  un- 
certainty. When  William  was 
safely  landed  he  was  instant 
with  his  support,  though  he 
declared  that  he  had  "  not  been 
privy  to  his  coming."  It  is  a 
strange  record  of  shift  and 
change.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  Halifax's 
tortuous  policy  there  was  no 
principle  involved.  He  was  a 
great  opportunist,  and  he  was 
so  surely  convinced  of  his  own 
usefulness  that  he  believed  the 


King's  Government  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  him. 
Moreover,  being  a  Whig  by 
nature  and  temperament,  he 
held  that  the  choice  of  a  Prince 
must  be  guided  solely  by  the 
expediency  of  the  moment,  and 
that  he  who  seemed  desirable 
to-day  might  to-morrow  forfeit 
all  claim  to  consideration  and 
a  crown.  "A  People  may  let 
a  King  fall,  and  still  remain  a 
People ;  but  if  a  King  let  his 
People  slip  from  him,  he  is  no 
longer  King." 

Men  called  him  a  Trimmer, 
and  he  accepted  the  insulting 
title    with    a    smile    of    pride, 
giving  to  it  a  meaning  favour- 
able   to    his    own    pretensions. 
It   was   not    his    sails    that   he 
trimmed  to  every  shifting  gale, 
but  the  boat  of  state.      "This 
innocent    word    Trimmer,"    he 
wrote,     "  signifieth     no     more 
than    this,    that    if    men    are 
together    in    a    boat,    and    one 
part     of     the     company    could 
weigh    it    down    on    one    side, 
another    would    make    it    lean 
as   much    to    the   contrary ;    it 
happeneth    there    is     a    third 
opinion,  of  those  who  conceive 
it  would  do  as  well  if  the  boat 
went   even,  without  endanger- 
ing   the    passengers ;    now  'tis 
hard  to  imagine  by  what  figure 
in  language,  or  by  what   rule 
in  sense,  this  cometh  to  be   a 
fault,  and  it  is  much  more  a 
wonder  it    should   be   thought 
a  heresy."     Did  ever  politician 
extricate  himself  from  a  diffi- 
cult   position    with    a    prettier 
skill  ? 

Whatever  faults  we  may  find 
in  the  practical  statesmanship 
of  Halifax,  we  can  have  noth- 
ing but  admiration  for  his  lit- 
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erary  skill.  As  a  writer  he 
holds  a  place  apart,  as  any  one 
may  see  who  turns  over  the 
pages  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
excellent  reprint  of  his  works 
(Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon 
Press).  Halifax  packed  more 
sense  in  a  square  inch  than 
any  man  of  letters  of  his  time. 
His  style  is  the  style  of  a  man 
of  action,  determined  to  con- 
vince rather  than  to  beguile 
his  reader.  Accordingly  he 
does  not  disdain  such  familiar 
words  as  are  spoken  more 
often  than  they  are  written. 
To  familiarity  of  sense  he 
rarely  condescends.  He  moves 
most  easily  upon  the  high 
planes  of  statesmanship.  His 
famous  pamphlet,  'The  Char- 
acter of  a  Trimmer,'  deserves 
a  place  on  the  bookshelf  be- 
side 'The  Prince  of  Machia- 
velli.'  It  is  a  treatise  of  rare 
clarity  and  wisdom,  which 
rises  at  moments  to  a  height 
of  patriotic  eloquence.  He 
admired  above  all  "  our  blessed 
Constitution," — that  Constitu- 
tion which  has  been  shattered 
irrevocably  by  a  cynical  Prime 
Minister  and  the  votes  of  a 
mob  of  Irishry.  "  The  Crown," 
he  said,  "  hath  power  sufficient 
to  protect  our  Liberties.  The 
People  have  so  much  Liberty 
as  is  necessary  to  make  them 
useful  to  the  Crown."  He  was 
a  friend  to  Parliaments,  "not- 
withstanding all  their  faults 
and  excesses,"  though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  friendship  would 
have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  slavish,  well -drilled  mob 
which  falsely  calls  itself  a 
Parliament  to-day.  Above  all, 
the  Trimmer  was  a  patriot. 
He  loved  his  country  with  a 


simple  enthusiasm,  which  must 
appear  supremely  ridiculous  to 
our  demagogues  of  to  -  day. 
"  Our  Trimmer  is  far  from 
idolatry  in  other  things,"  he 
writes  in  a  famous  passage ; 
"in  one  thing  only  he  cometh 
near  it,  his  Country  is  in  some 
degree  his  idol ;  he  doth  not 
worship  the  Sun,  because  'tis 
not  peculiar  to  us,  it  rambles 
about  the  world,  and  is  less 
kind  to  us  than  others ;  but 
for  the  Earth  of  England, 
though  perhaps  inferior  to 
that  of  many  places  abroad, 
to  him  there  is  a  Divinity  in 
it,  and  he  would  rather  die 
than  see  a  spine  of  English 
grass  trampled  down  by  a 
foreign  trespasser."  There  he 
is  in  profound  disagreement 
with  the  English  democracy, 
which  is  indifferent  to  invasion, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  at  the  pains 
of  bearing  arms. 

As  he  was  a  patriot,  so  the 
Trimmer  saw  plainly  enough 
the  first  duty  of  Patriotism. 
"It  may  be  said  now  to  Eng- 
land," thus  he  wrote,  "Martha, 
Martha,  thou  art  busy  about 
many  things,  but  one  thing  is 
necessary.  To  the  question, 
What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved 
in  this  World  ?  there  is  no 
answer  but  this,  Look  to  your 
Moat."  None  knew  better  than 
he  our  privileges,  none  ex- 
pressed our  duties  with  a  finer 
candour.  "  We  are  in  an 
island,"  said  he,  "  confined  to  it 
by  God  Almighty,  not  as  a 
penalty,  but  a  grace,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  that  can  be 
given  to  mankind.  Happy 
confinement,  that  hath  made 
us  free,  rich,  and  quiet ;  a  fair 
portion  in  this  world,  and  very 
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well  worth  the  preserving ;  a 
figure  that  ever  hath  been 
envied,  and  could  never  be 
imitated  by  our  neighbours." 
A  fair  portion,  truly,  which 
Englishmen  are  throwing  away, 
that  they  may  find  leisure  to 
stare  at  football  matches  or  to 
gape  at  the  flickering  absurd- 
ities of  picture  palaces. 

And  '  The  Trimmer '  is  but 
one  small  masterpiece  among 
several.  His  '  Character  of 
King  Charles  II.,'  that  saunter- 
ing monarch,  holds  a  place 
apart  in  our  historical  litera- 
ture. It  is  informed  by  a  wit 
and  an  intimacy  which  belong 
to  very  few  critics  of  kings. 
With  a  light  hand  Halifax 
depicts  the  effect  of  his  early 
hardships  upon  Charles's  reli- 
gion, the  habit  of  dissimulation 
which  he  carried  so  far  that 
it  was  discovered,  his  liking  for 
easy  mistresses,  "  a  patience  for 
whose  frailties  showed  him  no 
exact  lover."  As  he  was  in 
the  conduct  of  his  life,  so  he 
was  in  the  conduct  of  his 
affairs.  "He  lived  with  his 
Ministers,"  writes  Halifax,  "as 
he  did  with  his  Mistresses, 
he  used  them,  but  he  was  not 
in  love  with  them."  He  was 
pleasant  and  easy  in  company 
and  tasted  the  thing  called 
wit  too  keenly  for  a  prince. 
Yet  he  was  saved  by  his  lim- 
itations. "  He  could  not  so 
properly  be  said  to  have  a  wit 
very  much  raised,  as  a  plain, 
gaining,  recommending  kind  of 
wit."  Above  all  things  he 
loved  talk,  and  herein  was 
aided  to  his  discomfiture  some- 
times by  a  very  good  memory. 
"  It  was  one  reason  of  his  talk- 
ing so  much ;  since  a  great 


memory  will  always  have  some- 
thing to  say,  and  will  be  dis- 
charging itself,  whether  in  or 
out  of  season."  In  brief, 
Charles  II.  was  an  amiable 
saunterer,  no  more,  no  less,  and 
at  the  end  Halifax  was  not 
sure  that  he  had  not  dealt 
harshly  by  him.  He  confesses 
that  the  calling  of  a  King  hath 
an  unreasonable  weight  upon 
it,  and  in  justice  to  this  Prince 
he  would  "  give  all  due  soften- 
ings to  the  less  shining  parts 
of  his  life ;  to  offer  flowers  and 
leaves  to  hide,  instead  of  using 
aggravations  to  expose  them." 
There  remain  his  '  Politi- 
cal Reflections  '  and  '  Moral 
Thoughts,'  in  which  for  wisdom 
and  epigrammatic  concision  he 
excels  La  Rochefoucauld  him- 
self, and  which  are  brilliant 
as  diamonds  and  as  hard. 
Whether  politics  engage  him 
or  the  world,  he  writes  with 
equal  authority  and  with 
equal  justice.  Unhappily  for 
us,  his  voice  has  a  strange 
and  antique  sound  in  this  com- 
mon age  of  ours.  His  politics 
are  not  as  the  politics  of  to-day. 
He  cherishes  ideals,  and  takes 
truths  for  granted,  of  which 
democracy  is  wholly  contemptu- 
ous. And  there  can  be  no 
bitterer  condemnation  of  our 
own  century  than  the  confession 
that  the  wisdom  of  Halifax  has 
a  faded  kind  of  archaeological 
interest,  and  no  more.  The 
theories  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
statesman  will  always  preserve 
their  meaning  for  the  student. 
They  can  find  no  place  in  a 
country  whose  one  ideal  is 
cheap  food,  and  which  has  not 
the  courage  to  disdain  the 
intrigues  of  an  Insurance  Act. 
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PROBABLY  nothing  will  ap- 
pear more  strange  to  the 
historian  who,  at  a  future  day, 
has  to  recount  the  Revolution 
which  is  now  transforming 
the  English  constitution,  than 
the  extraordinary  apathy  with 
which  that  Revolution  is  regard- 
ed even  by  the  educated  part 
of  the  nation.  With  the  great 
mass  of  the  democratic  elector- 
ate such  carelessness  is  not  sur- 
prising. Their  range  of  vision 
is  necessarily  circumscribed. 
They  are  not  accustomed  to 
consider  the  tendency  of  con- 
stitutional changes.  One  or 
two  topics,  which  immediately 
concern  their  own  lives  and 
condition,  occupy  their  atten- 
tion in  the  domain  of  politics 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else ; 
and  as  regards  these,  they 
growl  when  their  withers  are 
wrung,  perhaps  apportion  some 
blame  to  those  whom  they  re- 
gard as  their  tormentors,  and 
then  accommodate  themselves, 
as  well  as  may  be,  to  the  new 
conditions,  and  trouble  them- 
selves little  about  possible  de- 
velopments. But  there  are 
many  who  do,  or  ought  to, 
know  what  is  the  logical  and 
inevitable  sequence  of  political 
changes, — who  have  the  means 
of  estimating  the  dangers  that 
are  becoming  real  and  palpable, 
and  who  nevertheless  view, 
almost  impassively,  the  passing 
away  of  great  constitutional 
landmarks,  and  the  debase- 
ment of  the  currency  upon 
which  the  credit  of  our  con- 
stitutional system  rests.  At 


the  most  we  satisfy  our  con- 
sciences by  a  little  added  zeal 
thrown  into  the  party  fight. 
A  new  acrimony  may  be  im- 
parted to  our  denunciations  of 
some  prominent  demagogue, 
and  a  darker  shade  may  be 
added  to  our  moods  of  political 
pessimism.  But  the  prevailing 
slackness  soon  regains  its  sway, 
and  there  is  amazingly  little  of 
that  straining  of  the  muscles 
and  bracing  of  the  nerves 
which  alone  can  make  for 
effective  resistance. 

There  is  one  circumstance 
which  may  perhaps,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  account  for  this 
phenomenon.  Great  constitu- 
tional changes  have,  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  been 
pacific  in  working  and  almost 
imperceptible  in  their  gradual 
development.  They  have  also, 
in  past  experience,  been  slow, 
they  have  been  changes  rather 
in  spirit  and  in  essence  than 
in  outward  form  ;  and  conse- 
quently they  have  moved  in 
harmony  with  the  great  moral 
and  social  changes  of  which 
they  have  been  the  expression. 
It  is  a  new  thing  for  us  to  find 
that  the  most  far-reaching  re- 
volutionary changes  have  de- 
veloped fully  within  a  single 
generation,  and  even  within  a 
single  decade.  We  are  learn- 
ing— perhaps  for  the  first  time 
— that  the  swiftness  of  the  cur- 
rent becomes  greater  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  cataract.  Few 
of  us  recognise  how  far  we  have 
travelled  in  these  latest  years. 
The  nation  may  be  pardoned  if 
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it  is  dizzy  with  the  speed  and 
fails  to  note  the  danger-signals 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream  past 
which  we  are  being  carried. 

We  must  not  forget  another, 
and  perhaps  even  a  more  potent, 
cause  for  the  general  apathy. 
The  exigencies  of  party  con- 
flict —  nay,  perhaps  a  sincere 
sympathy  with  some  phases 
of  latter  -  day  politics  —  in- 
duce all  parties  alike  to  use 
phrases,  and  to  embark  upon 
schemes,  which  would  have 
alarmed  even  those  who  count- 
ed themselves  advanced  poli- 
ticians twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  We  have  no  wish,  for  the 
present  purpose,  to  arraign  cer- 
tain tendencies  of  a  section  of 
the  Unionist  party,  to  accuse 
them  of  an  attempt  to  steal 
the  clothes  of  the  Radicals,  or 
to  suspect  them  of  a  desire  to 
buy  popularity  at  the  cost  of 
principle.  That  matter  is  one 
of  party  discipline,  and  we  have 
no  desire  to  enter  upon  it  now. 
We  fully  admit  that  no  great 
political  party  can  shape  its 
course  in  blind  obedience  to  any 
axiomatic  code,  or  can  be  blind 
to  the  necessity  of  attuning  it- 
self to  prevailing  ideas,  and  of 
satisfying  popular  aspirations 
by  methods  which  abstract 
political  economy  might  con- 
demn. But  none  the  less  it  is 
a  fact  that  there  has  crept  into 
the  ordinary  language  of  both 
parties  a  tone  and  an  idiom 
which  insensibly  give  currency 
and  vogue  to  political  ideas 
alien  to  all  the  historic  past  of 
our  constitution.  By  degrees 
this  affects  the  great  mass  of 


the  nation,  which  lays  aside 
suspicion  of  subversive  changes 
in  the  belief  that  these  changes 
have  the  sympathy  of  both 
political  parties,  and  are  there- 
fore inevitable  deductions  from 
existing  facts.  Bat  the  under- 
mining of  existing  foundations 
does  not  become  a  useful  archi- 
tectural device  because  a  ma- 
jority of  voices  is  in  its  favour. 
The  planting  of  the  seeds  of 
decay  is  not  sound  husbandry 
because  all  parties  are  ready  to 
hail  the  crop  with  a  generous 
optimism.  These  are  things 
that  must  be  tried  by  the  hard 
facts  of  well  -  attested  experi- 
ence, not  by  sentiment  or  by 
considerations  of  political  op- 
portunism. A  fallacy  is  not 
less  a  fallacy  because  it  is 
echoed  by  popular  politicians 
on  both  sides. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
welcome  Mr  M'Kechnie's  new 
volume  now  before  us.1  Its 
author  brings  to  the  task  to 
which  he  has  applied  himself 
many  qualifications  which  have 
already  earned  for  him  a  high 
position  as  a  constitutional 
authority,  and  which  are  likely 
to  win  for  him  a  still  more 
distinguished  place  amongst 
the  political  thinkers  of  the 
last  and  the  present  genera- 
tion. He  has  the  invaluable 
adjuncts  of  logical  method,  of 
an  admirably  lucid  style,  and 
of  balanced  and  restrained 
statement.  Our  object  at 
present,  however,  is  not  to 
appraise  Mr  M'Kechnie's  work, 
which  we  are  convinced  will 
win  its  way  to  recognition  and 


1  The  New  Democracy  and  the  Constitution. 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  D.Phil.     London:  John  Murray. 


By  William  Sharp  M'Kechnie, 
1912. 
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establish  its  authority :  we  de- 
sire rather  to  emphasise  its 
studiously  moderate  words  of 
warning,  and  to  draw  attention 
to  the  dangers  which  he  so 
convincingly  portrays.  They 
may  well  give  pause  to  the 
most  unthinking. 

Probably  the  most  brilliant 
exponent  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples for  the  last  generation 
was  Mr  Walter  Bagehot,  whose 
lucid  exposition  and  deft  illus- 
tration moulded  much  of  the 
intelligent  political  thinking  of 
the  average  educated  man  of 
forty  years  ago.  We  are  still 
apt  to  argue  in  his  terms,  and 
to  frame  our  conceptions  ac- 
cording to  his  luminous  picture 
of  our  Constitution  in  the  work- 
ing. In  Bagehot's  view,  the 
sovereign  and  controlling  power 
belonged  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, working  through  the 
Cabinet,  whose  power  was  de- 
rived solely  from  the  House, 
depended  entirely  upon  it,  and 
which  was  strictly  and  im- 
mediately responsible  to  that 
House.  This,  by  bringing  to- 
gether the  legislative  and  the 
executive  functions,  gave  to 
the  English  Constitution  a 
unity  which  Bagehot  held  to 
be  its  chief  excellence,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  composite  Gov- 
ernment like  that  of  the 
United  States.  That  unified 
sovereignty  was  limited  only 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
by  the  power  of  the  Executive, 
through  the  Royal  Prerogative, 
to  dissolve.  This  was  what 
Bagehot  called  the  "regulator," 
which  was  the  sole  check  upon 
what  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  supreme  tyranny 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 


Short  of  a  tyranny  call- 
ing for  such  "regulation,"  the 
Representative  Chamber  was 
rightly  the  sovereign  power  in 
the  country.  The  fact  that  it 
was  Representative  implied  in 
itself  that  it  was  composed 
of  different  and  possibly  con- 
flicting elements,  and  that  its 
action  must  necessarily  express 
a  compromise  between  these 
elements. 

Taking  this  as  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  the  Constitution  as 
it  was  in  1867  when  Bagehot 
wrote,  and  as  it  remained  for 
another  generation,  it  is  only 
a  commonplace  to  say  that, 
as  a  system  resting  upon  no 
written  framework,  but  only 
upon  the  slow  adaptation  of 
certain  broad  principles  in 
practice,  that  Constitution  was 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Mr  M'Kechnie  quotes  Professor 
G.  B.  Adams  of  Yale,  who 
wrote  as  follows  only  last  year 
(perhaps  with  an  insufficient 
appreciation  of  the  far-reaching 
changes  that  have  now  marred 
the  system  which  commanded 
his  admiration) : — 

"The  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
world  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  that  this  is  the  best 
system  of  government  yet  devised. 
.  .  .  The  English  Constitution  has 
made  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  and 
become  the  common  possession  of 
civilised  man.  After  so  many  cen- 
turies of  experiment,  practical  action, 
whatever  be  the  opinion  of  the  theo- 
rist, unites  to  declare  this  the  best 
result  of  all  experience." 

No  mean  inheritance,  accord- 
ing to  the  verdict  of  a  careful 
and  unbiassed  critic.  Now  let 
us  see  how  completely  its 
essential  features  have  become 
obliterated  during  the  last  few 
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years,  with  astounding  reckless- 
ness on  the  part  of  our  rulers, 
and  with  equally  astounding 
apathy  on  the  part  of  our- 
selves. 

In  1867  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  the  sovereign  power. 
It  was  Representative.  Its 
members  were  those  chosen  on 
the  grounds  at  once  of  personal 
character  and  position,  as  well 
as  of  political  opinions,  to 
represent  the  electors  of  each 
locality,  and  to  these  alone  they 
were  responsible.  They  were 
no  mere  delegates,  bound  to 
give  obedient  expression  to  the 
orders  of  their  caucus.  While 
owning  a  general  bond  of  party 
allegiance,  they  never  accepted 
the  position  of  a  drilled  crowd 
of  recruits  obedient  to  the 
command  of  the  whips.  The 
House  was  open  to  argument, 
insisted  upon  full  discussion, 
and  might  be  released  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  majority,  which 
had  not  the  supreme  mandate 
of  popular  confidence,  by  the 
"  regulating  "  influence  of  dis- 
solution. 

Contrast  the  present  position, 
approached  at  first  by  slow 
and  almost  unobserved  steps, 
and  latterly  with  bewildering 
haste.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  no  longer  Representative  in 
the  old  sense.  Its  members  are 
delegates,  bound  to  make  good 
every  detail  of  their  Parlia- 
mentary action,  not  to  their 
constituents,  but  to  a  limited 
group  of  those  in  whose  hands 
the  machinery  of  the  election 


rests,  and  who  are  themselves 
absolutely  amenable  to  the 
management  of  the  central 
party  organisation.  Discussion, 
at  first  mildly  and  tentatively 
checked  by  the  closure,  adopted 
as  a  check  against  avowed 
obstruction,  has  now  become 
formal  only.  In  regard  to  all 
important  legislative  proposals 
it  is  now  so  restricted  that  the 
major  part  of  each  bill  is  passed 
without  a  word  of  discussion ; 
and  it  is  a  jejune  and  dreary 
farce  in  regard  to  the  few 
clauses  that  are  nominally 
submitted  to  debate.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  in  1867 
the  master  of  the  Cabinet.  In 
1913  the  Cabinet  is  selected 
without  reference  to  the  House, 
but  on  well  understood  lines, 
in  accordance  with  the  tale  of 
those  amenable  to  the  party 
whips.  Once  nominated,  it  is 
not  the  servant,  but  the  im- 
perious master,  of  the  House, 
the  members  of  which  are  the 
paid  agents  of  the  Cabinet,  at 
whose  fiat  they  may  be  required 
to  risk  the  loss  of  their  position 
and  their  pay  in  case  of  restive- 
ness  or  lack  of  discipline.  The 
topics  upon  which  it  may  legis- 
late are  selected  solely  by  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  legislation 
must  follow  precisely  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Cabinet. 
The  prescribed  task  must  be 
duly  performed  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  task  masters.1  And 
this,  forsooth,  is  the  instrument 
upon  which  our  liberties  rest, 
and  upon  the  efficiency  of 


1  Only  the  other  clay,  in  making  some  conditional  indication  of  a  possible 
respite  of  its  labours,  Mr  Asquith  informed  the  House  that  "  the  three  important 
measures  had  to  be  passed  "  by  a  certain  date.  In  what  mood  would  the  House 
of  Commons  of  forty  years  ago  have  listened  to  such  words  ? 
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which  they  are  to  depend.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  chief  danger 
to  these  liberties  arises  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  been 
won  by  intrusting  sovereign 
power  to  that  very  Assembly 
which  now  exercises  that  full 
power  in  humble  subserviency 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  sphere  of  its  legislative 
activity  is  enormously  ex- 
tended, but  its  action  therein 
is  directed  solely  by  the  orders 
of  its  masters. 

Corruptio  optimi  pessima.  The 
very  virtues  of  our  inherited 
Constitution  have  become  the 
instruments  of  its  debasement. 
Let  us  watch  the  vicious  circle 
in  which  it  moves.  The  in- 
dividual appeal  of  the  candi- 
date to  the  electorate  now 
counts  for  little,  and  his  char- 
acter and  worth  are  but  small 
ingredients  in  the  contest.  The 
appeal  to  the  electorate  is  now 
made  direct  by  the  leading 
Party  demagogue.  The  electors 
are  asked  to  clothe  with  all  the 
electoral  virtues,  and  to  choose 
as  their  delegate,  the  candidate 
whom  he  has  nominated  as  his 
chosen  instrument.  The  appeal 
is  not  made  on  principles  but 
on  frankly  selfish  grounds.  The 
vast  majority,  who  hope  to  reap 
advantage  from  new  taxes,  are 
asked  to  choose  those  who  are 
ready  to  tax  the  minority  who 
pay  those  taxes,  and  to  take 
care  that  their  delegates  are 
pledged  to  follow  the  dema- 
gogue's behests.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  only  a  few  years  ago 
legislative  proposals  (which 
grew  out  of  the  old  "  redress 
of  grievances ")  were  nicely 
balanced  by  the  grant  of 
supplies.  By  a  sound  and 
VOL.  CXCIII. — NO.  MCLXVIII. 


unbroken  tradition  these  sup- 
plies were  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  Parliament,  care- 
fully framed  on  the  lowest 
scale  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  nation, 
and  they  were  subjected  to  the 
most  keen  investigation  and 
the  severest  criticism.  Nowa- 
days taxation  and  legislation 
are  but  parts  of  the  same  pro- 
gramme, and  appeal  to  the 
same  predatory  instincts.  The 
larger  the  estimates  the  more 
successful  is  the  appeal  ;  and 
the  legislative  proposals  must 
be  such  as  will  necessitate  an 
increase  in  these  estimates. 
The  party  hack  who  dares  to 
impose  impediments  will  find 
short  shrift. 

"  Power,"  writes  Mr  M'Kechnie, 
"  will  pass  backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  party  that  for  the  moment 
hesitates  and  counts  the  cost  to  that 
which  promises  the  maximum  of  con- 
cession to  the  most  numerous  class  of 
voters.  The  contest,  once  entered  on, 
is  obviously  one  in  which  the  prize 
must  always  go  to  the  most  in- 
cautious and  the  most  unscrupulous. 
Sound  national  finance  becomes  im- 
possible." 

In  the  days  that  are  but 
lately  past,  the  traditions  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  were 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  While  he 
held  great  authority,  and  exer- 
cised large  influence  in  the 
framing  of  legislation,  it  was 
his  recognised  duty,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  popularity  with 
his  party  and  his  colleagues, 
to  be  a  severe  critic  of  expend- 
iture, and  to  consider  as  his 
guiding  principle  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  public  purse. 
It  was  as  a  master  of  finance, 
and  for  his  maintenance  of  the 
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great  traditions  of  his  office, 
that  he  reaped  the  reward  of 
the  nation's  confidence, — not 
in  the  unthinking  applause  of 
the  crowd. 

But  these  things  are  all 
changed. 

"  No  such  plenitude  of  power," 
says  Mr  M'Kechnie,  "  has  ever  be- 
fore been  enjoyed  by  any  autocrat  or 
dictator  in  any  nation,  ancient  or 
modern,  as  is  possessed  under  pres- 
ent democratic  conditions  in  wealthy 
England  by  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whose  popularity  makes 
him  an  indispensable  member  of  a 
Cabinet.  He  may,  by  an  obscure 
clause  in  a  Finance  Bill,  so  alter  the 
conditions  of  trade  and  commerce  as 
to  make  and  mar  the  fortunes  of  thou- 
sands. He  has  full  control  over  the 
increasing  millions  that  every  year 
flow  through  the  Treasury  on  their 
journey  from  the  pockets  of  one  sec- 
tion of  the  electors  into  the  pockets 
of  another.  The  position  of  trust 
and  power  is  one  that  even  a  god 
might  envy,  if  sufficiently  sure  of  his 
own  omniscience  not  to  be  crushed 
under  the  burden  of  responsibility." 

So  much  for  the  stupendous 
range  of  power  now  intrusted 
to  the  individual  Minister. 
Each  reader  must  make  the 
contingent  application  of  the 
weighty  words  which  we  now 
quote,  according  to  his  own 
judgment. 

"  The  most  timid  citizen  had  no 
need  to  dread  the  vesting  of  powers 
so  tremendous  in  the  hands  of  hon- 
ourable, moderate,  and  fair-minded 
statesmen  like  those  with  whom 
Great  Britain  has  been  acquainted  in 
the  past ;  but  the  possibility  of  a 
change  occurring  in  the  type  of  men 
who  are  to  control  the  national  des- 
tinies must  not  be  ignored.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  how,  in  some  not 
far  distant  age,  such  a  dictatorship 
might  fall  to  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
whose  claims  to  office  were  demo- 
cratic enthusiasm  and  the  power  of 
impassioned,  sympathetic,  but  not 
necessarily  truthful  rhetoric,  rather 


than  knowledge  of  economic  prin- 
ciples or  training  in  the  science  of 
sound  national  finance. 

"  Our  party  system  makes  it  pos- 
sible that  some  ignorant  zealot  .  .  . 
should  signalise  his  entry  upon  un- 
accustomed duties  by  an  attempt  to 
reorganise  the  economic  foundations 
of  society,  entering  on  vast  schemes 
for  readjusting,  by  the  scales  of  his 
own  reason,  the  unequal  balance 
between  rich  and  poor,  without 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  price  to 
be  paid  by  posterity  for  the  violation 
of  natural  laws,  relying,  perhaps,  on 
the  second-hand  arguments  of  some 
pamphlet  whose  underlying  principles 
he  did  not  fully  understand,  and  who 
yet  found  himself  strong  enough, 
through  the  acquiescence  of  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet,  to  carry  his  schemes 
into  operation  in  face  of  determined 
opposition.  This  may  seem  a  far- 
fetched and  highly-coloured  picture, 
but  the  day  may  come  when  some 
future  historian,  looking  backward 
from  a  safe  distance  on  what  is 
to-day  merely  ground  of  speculation, 
will  fill  in  with  definite  names  and 
with  the  details  of  actual  legislat- 
ive measures  the  blanks  in  a  sketch 
that  has  been  here  left  intentionally 
vague." 

We  do  not  follow  Mr 
M'Kechnie,  in  detail,  through 
other  spheres  of  Government 
action,  where  equal  dangers 
are  courted  by  the  revolution 
which,  within  the  last  few 
years,  is  stripping  our  Consti- 
tution of  any  effective  checks 
upon  unfettered  democracy. 
The  temptation,  in  these  various 
spheres,  to  resort  to  empirical 
experiments,  is  first  created  by 
a  certain  looseness  of  thought 
and  of  language — not  confined 
to  one  party — with  regard  to 
the  inevitable  sanction  of 
economic  laws.  The  tempta- 
tion, once  created,  can  be 
indulged  to  the  full  in  a 
Constitution  which  has  cast 
aside  all  time-honoured  checks. 
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Freedom  of  contract  is  easily 
set  at  defiance,  and  the  econo- 
mic consequences  of  interference 
with  it  are  recklessly  disregard- 
ed when  it  coincides  with  the 
dominant  view  of  the  majority. 
Equal  rights  before  the  law 
are  no  longer  part  of  the 
groundwork  of  British  juris- 
prudence ;  and  the  Constitution 
as  now  administered  affords  no 
guarantee  that  the  principle  of 
privileged  exemption  granted  to 
the  majority,  from  legal  respon- 
sibility for  their  actions,  may 
not  be  carried  to  much  greater 
lengths.  The  thrifty  are  always 
in  a  minority ;  and  there  is  no 
security  that  their  rights  will 
be  secure  against  the  imperious 
demands  of  a  thriftless  but 
numerically  important  major- 
ity. In  each  and  all  of  these 
matters  there  are  dangers  of 
which  moderate  men  of  all 
parties  would  do  well  to 
take  serious  note.  Nor  would 
it  be  wise  to  overlook  Mr 
M'Kechnie's  well-founded  prog- 
nostications as  to  the  effect 
of  the  prevailing  democratic 
tendencies  upon  the  future  of 
our  commercial  development, 
upon  population,  and  upon  the 
formation  of  national  character. 
A  policy  of  unstinted  doles 
means  anything  but  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest. 

But  that  part  of  Mr  M'Kech- 
nie's book  upon  which  we 
would  desire  to  concentrate 
attention  is  his  clear  demon- 
stration of  the  practical  abol- 
ition of  all  safeguards  on  the 
tyrannical  power  now  wielded 
by  the  Cabinet,  and  the  degree 
to  which  that  body  has  ab- 
sorbed to  itself  all  effective 
political  power,  subject  solely 


to  the  condition  that  it  has  ob- 
tained the  support,  at  the  polls, 
of  those  to  whom  democratic 
principles  must  mean  the  satis- 
faction of  their  own  selfish 
ends.  It  has  subjected  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  is 
still  a  sort  of  shadowy  simul- 
acrum of  popular  rights,  to  its 
absolute  domination.  It  creates 
its  own  majority  by  dexterous 
manipulation  of  the  election- 
eering machine ;  and  it  main- 
tains that  majority  in  subservi- 
ence by  the  simple  device  of  an 
annual  salary  which  in  the  case 
of  recalcitrancy  it  can  imme- 
diately determine.  It  has  used 
dexterously  the  commonplaces 
of  democratic  theory,  in  order 
to  destroy  any  effective  control 
by  the  Second  Chamber  ;  and 
finally,  while  preserving  for  its 
own  purposes  the  serviceable 
elements  in  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, it  has  forced  the  occupant 
of  the  throne — by  trafficking 
which  even  Lord  Crewe  was 
obliged  to  designate  as  "an 
odious  business  " — to  mortgage 
his  freedom  of  action  by  giving 
contingent  guarantees,  and  by 
depriving  him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  a  grave  con- 
stitutional question  argued  by 
the  leaders  of  both  parties,  it 
has  crippled  permanently  the 
moderating  influence  which 
justly  belongs  to  the  Crown. 

This  nation  won  its  con- 
stitutional freedom  by  slow 
and  painful  process.  Heroic 
struggles  were  opposed  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
the  assumption  of  a  feudal 
oligarchy.  These  struggles 
were  waged  against  heavy 
odds,  but  they  never  failed  to 
carry  with  them  the  enthusi- 
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astio  sympathy  arid  the  ready 
co-operation  of  a  great  part  of 
the  nation,  and  these  assured 
their  ultimate  victory.  What 
has  been  achieved  hardly,  and 
at  the  cost  of  these  heroic 
struggles,  has  now  been  fatally 
undermined,  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  nation  are  being  placed 
under  the  tyranny  of  an 
unbridled  democracy,  acting 
through  a  small  group  of  men 
who  form  the  Cabinet.  Other 
nations — for  example,  our  kins- 
men of  the  United  States — 
have  an  elaborate  system  of 
guarantees,  entirely  unknown 
to  us.  Hitherto  we  have 
trusted,  with  proud  confidence, 
to  the  jealously  guarded  tradi- 
tions of  an  unwritten  constitu- 


tion. The  unwritten  constitu- 
tion no  longer  exists  ;  its  place 
has  been  taken  by  one  of  which 
a  delusive  fragment  only  is 
written  in  the  Parliament  Act, 
and  that  fragment  does  not 
safeguard  our  liberties,  but 
destroys  one  of  their  most 
valuable  guarantees. 

Is  the  Nation  content  to 
gaze  with  impassive  stolidity 
at  the  disappearance  of  that 
heritage  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty, the  creation  of  which 
she  watched  for  centuries  with 
such  devoted  enthusiasm  and 
aided  with  such  unresting 
toil  ?  Belated  indignation  will 
be  a  very  contemptible  substi- 
tute for  timely  and  efficacious 
assertion  of  a  controlling  hand. 
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A      DRAGOON      OF      THE      LEGION. 


WANDEEERS  in  the  byways 
of  history  do  not  easily  forget 
the  tale  of  those  exiles  of  loyalty 
who  followed  the  Stuarts  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  lived  or  died  be- 
neath the  French  or  the  Spanish 
banner,  in  wars  that  were  not 
their  own.  We  have  all  read 
with  a  sigh  the  chronicle  of 
those 

"  Who    hied   them    forth    to    foreign 

lands, 

Like  bent  and  broken  men, 
Who  left  their  dearest  hope  behind, 
And  might  not  turn  again." 

We  all  know  the  stirring 
rhyme  of  the  "  Island  of  the 
Scots,"  many  of  us  that  of 
"  Clare's  Dragoons  "  ;  but  few, 
I  think,  ever  remember  that  the 
House  of  Hanover  was  served 
in  its  day  by  exiled  gentlemen 
as  true  and  loyal  as  those 
who  bore  arms  for  the  elder 
dynasty  that  they  had  sup- 
planted. A  chance  placed  in 
my  hands  last  autumn  eleven 
much  frayed  and  folded  letters, 
dated  in  1812  and  1813,  whose 
VOL.  CXCIII. — NO.  MCLXIX. 


perusal  made  me  understand, 
as  I  never  had  before,  the  spirit 
of  the  officers  of  the  old  "  King's 
German  Legion,"  which  fought 
so  well  for  Wellington  on  every 
Peninsular  field,  from  Talavera 
to  Bayonne,  and  bore  not  the 
least  honourable  share  in  the 
winning  of  the  crowning  mercy 
of  Waterloo. 

The  chronicle  of  the  King's 
German  Legion  is  a  very  not- 
able record  of  military  loyalty. 
The  House  of  Guelph  was  well 
loved  in  its  own  patrimonial 
electorate,  and  when,  in  June 
1803,  Napoleon  sent  the  army 
of  Mortier  to  overrun  Hanover, 
and  crushed  all  resistance  there- 
in, the  hearts  of  the  officers  of 
the  little  electoral  army,  which 
was  disbanded  by  the  capitula- 
tion of  Lauenburg,  were  hot 
with  loyal  rage.  They  had  the 
choice  between  bowing  to  the 
Emperor's  yoke,  and  seeing 
their  country  handed  over  to 
such  monarch  of  alien  blood  as 
he  might  decree,  or  of  aband- 
oning their  native  air  and  their 
paternal  acres — most  of  them 
U 
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belonged  to  the  noble  and  land- 
owning class  —  for  exile.  The 
large  majority  chose  to  follow 
the  path  of  honour,  and  to 
serve  their  elector  on  foreign, 
if  they  could  not  on  German, 
soil.  During  the  autumn  of 
1803  the  Hanoverian  officers 
were  streaming  over  to  England 
by  dozens  and  by  scores,  to  ask 
King  George  to  dispose  of  their 
services  as  he  might  think  best. 
The  rank  and  file  soon  began 
to  follow  them  in  considerable 
numbers, — already  by  August, 
less  than  two  months  after  the 
capitulation  of  Lauenburg,  two 
provisional  infantry  regiments 
had  been  embodied,  and  a 
larger  organisation,  to  be  called 
the  King's  German  Legion,  was 
authorised  in  December.  It 
included  every  arm  —  light 
and  line  infantry,  hussars  and 
heavy  dragoons,  artillery  and 
engineers.  All  through  1804 
new  units  were  being  created, 
all  the  officers  and  most  of  the 
men  being  Hanoverians,  and 
for  the  most  part  old  soldiers  of 
the  electoral  army.  Thus  was 
formed  the  large  body  of  troops 
which,  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  the  Napoleonic  war, 
fought  as  steadily  beside  our 
British  regiments  as  the  an- 
cestors whom  they  legitimately 
represented  had  done  at  Blen- 
heim and  Dettingen,  at  Fonte- 
noy  and  Minden.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  Legion  was 
at  first  the  old  electoral  army, 
still  wearing  its  old  red  uni- 
form, and  serving  under  the 
banner  that  showed  the  white 
horse  of  Hanover  marshalled 
among  the  blazonry  of  the  lions 
and  the  harp.  In  later  years 
of  its  history,  owing  to  diffi- 


culties of  recruiting,  a  more 
cosmopolitan  element  —  Ger- 
mans of  all  sorts,  Dutch,  Swiss, 
and  even  Slavs  —  crept  in 
among  the  rank  and  file,  but  the 
officers  were  always  Hanover- 
ians, born  subjects  of  King 
George,  in  an  immense  majority. 
Their  dream  was  that,  on 
some  day  of  happy  chance, 
when  Napoleon  was  entangled 
in  some  well-disputed  campaign 
on  the  Danube  or  the  Elbe,  the 
Legion  would  be  thrown  ashore 
en  masse  upon  the  Frisian 
coast,  to  take  him  in  the  rear 
and  rouse  all  North  Germany 
against  him.  Twice  the  dream 
seemed  coming  true, — once  in 
1805,  when  Lord  Cathcart's  ex- 
pedition landed  in  the  Weser  and 
occupied  Bremen ;  the  second 
time  in  July  1807,  when  under 
the  command  of  that  same 
officer  the  Legion  was  sent  to 
Stralsund,  on  the  Pomeranian 
coast.  On  each  occasion  the 
sight  of  the  red-coats  sent  a 
thrill  through  all  the  Elector- 
ate, and  hundreds  of  willing 
recruits  stole  in  to  join  the 
legionary  battalions.  But  each 
landing  came  too  late — as  was 
usually  the  case  with  British 
enterprises  in  the  unhappy 
years  that  lay  between  the 
rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
and  the  commencement  of  the 
Peninsular  War.  The  expedi- 
tion of  1805  came  to  the  inglori- 
ous end  of  rapid  flight  when  the 
news  of  Austerlitz  arrived,  and 
it  was  clear  that  Napoleon  was 
free  to  turn  as  many  troops  as 
he  pleased  against  the  force  at 
Bremen.  That  to  Stralsund 
had  exactly  the  same  fate, — 
even  before  the  Legion  had 
landed  came  the  rumour  of  the 
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disaster  of  Friedland,  and  fast 
on  its  heels  that  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  Russian  War  that  had 
almost  wrought  Napoleon's  ruin 
seven  years  before  the  appointed 
date.  For  a  second  time  the 
disappointed  Hanoverians,  after 
seeing  their  own  country  from 
afar,  were  drawn  back  to  Eng- 
land, their  land  of  exile.  It 
was  small  consolation  to  them 
that,  before  they  recrossed  the 
North  Sea,  they  took  part  in 
the  successful,  but  most  invidi- 
ous, Copenhagen  expedition, — 
one  of  the  few  campaigns  in 
history  where  the  victors 
showed  profound  shame  and 
regret  for  a  necessary  but 
most  humiliating  victory. 

The  hearts  and  hopes  of 
the  officers  of  the  Legion 
were  very  low  during  the 
winter  of  1807 -1808, —  there 
seemed  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  their  return  to  their 
own  land.  Napoleon  appeared 
omnipotent  and  unassailable, 
and  Hanover  had  become  a 
province  of  Jerome  Bonaparte's 
brand-new  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia. The  conscription  was 
sending  all  those  of  her  youth 
who  had  stopped  at  home  to  be 
incorporated  among  the  bat- 
talions of  the  Rheinbund.  No 
one  then  could  guess  that  the 
power  of  the  French  Emperor 
had  reached  its  height,  and 
that  his  decline  would  begin 
that  same  year  :  for  already  he 
had  embarked  pon  that  wanton 
and  gratuitous  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  which  was  to  prove 
for  him  "  the  beginning  of  the 
end."  In  April  1808  fell  the 
"Treason  of  Bayonne,"the  kid- 


napping of  the  wretched  young 
king,  Ferdinand  VII. ;  in  May 
the  insurrection  of  Madrid ;  in 
July  came  the  thunderclap  of 
Baylen,  the  first  great  disaster 
that  Napoleon  had  suffered 
since  he  placed  upon  his  own 
head  the  diadem  of  Charle- 
magne. By  August  the  British 
had  landed  in  Portugal,  had 
beaten  Junot's  army  at  Vimeira, 
arid  forced  him  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  Cintra.  The  Peninsular 
War,  "the  running  sore,"  as 
Napoleon  was  afterwards  to 
call  it,  which  was  to  suck  away 
his  strength  for  many  a  long 
year,  had  begun. 

Part  of  the  King's  German 
Legion  was  in  Portugal  before 
3808  was  over,  some  battalions 
in  the  next  year  shared  in 
Moore's  retreat,  others  fought 
desperately  and  suffered  fear- 
ful loss  at  Talavera.  But  the 
officer  whose  letters  I  have 
been  studying  belonged  to  one 
of  the  regiments  which  came 
late  to  the  fray,  and  did  not 
receive  their  route  for  the 
Peninsula  till  1811. 

Carl  von  Hodenberg,  whose 
very  clear  handwriting  fills  these 
faded  sheets  from  end  to  end, 
with  all  the  economy  of  space 
that  was  necessary  in  those 
days  of  limited  postal  facilities, 
was  then  aged  thirty,  and  a 
captain  in  the  1st  Heavy 
Dragoons  of  the  Legion.  He 
was  a  typical  Hanoverian 
officer,  from  one  of  the  old 
baronial  families  which  gave 
many  of  its  sons  to  the  electoral 
army.  There  were  no  less  than 
ten  Hodenbergs,  from  first  to 
last,  on  the  roll  of  the  Legion, 
of  whom  four  died  on  active 
service,  two  slain  in  battle,  two 
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(of  whom  the  writer  of  these 
letters  of  1812-1813  was  one) 
drowned  at  sea.  In  all,  eigh- 
teen members  of  the  house  took 
part  in  the  different  campaigns 
which  were  waged  against 
Napoleon — for  some  served  in 
other  corps  than  the  Legion, — 
and  five  perished  in  those  wars. 
Carl,  born  in  1782  at  Grethem, 
the  old  family  manor,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  for  700  years 
in  the  possession  of  the  Hoden- 
bergs,  was  one  of  five  brothers 
who  all  bore  arms  for  King 
George,  and  of  whom  two  died 
wearing  his  uniform.  The 
others  of  the  name  were  his 
cousins  and  kinsmen. 

In  the  autumn  of  1811  Carl 
was  a  captain  in  the  1st  Heavy 
Dragoons,  and  aide-de-camp  to 
General  von  Bock.  Tbis  gallant 
old  officer  commanded  the  bri- 
gade formed  of  the  two  dragoon 
regiments  of  the  Legion,  which 
had  been  quartered  for  the 
last  five  years  in  Ireland,  and 
had  most  unwillingly  missed 
all  the  early  campaigns  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  in  which  their 
comrades  of  the  hussar  regi- 
ments had  taken  a  most  dis- 
tinguished part.  To  their 
great  joy  both  regiments  were 
included  in  the  large  reinforce- 
ment of  cavalry  which  was 
sent  out  to  Wellington  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  They 
had  a  short  but  stormy  pass- 
age from  Cork,  encountered  a 
dreadful  gale  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  lost  many  horses 
at  sea.  A  few  days  were 
allowed  them  to  recruit  them- 
selves in  Lisbon  before  starting 
for  the  front,  and  from  that 
city,  immediately  after  the 
landing  of  the  brigade,  begins 


the  series  of  epistles  which  a 
collateral  relative  of  the  writer 
has  placed  in  my  hands. 

The  letters  are  eleven  in 
number :  ten  are  written  in  a 
very  good  racy  English,  with 
only  an  occasional  Teutonic 
idiom,  to  betray  that  the  pen- 
man was  using  a  tongue  to 
which  he  was  not  born ;  one 
is  in  German.  Two  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  writer's  comrade, 
Baron  Augustus  von  Reizen- 
stein ;  eight  to  the  Baroness, 
Reizenstein's  wife,  an  Irish 
lady,  daughter  of  Arthur 
Magan  of  Clonearl,  King's 
County.  While  the  husband 
was  with  the  1st  Heavy  Dra- 
goons, as  he  was  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  covered  by 
these  letters,  Hodenberg's 
chronicle  of  the  doings  of  the 
regiment  went  to  the  Baroness, 
with  many  details  concerning 
her  husband's  health  and  ex- 
ploits. Oddly  enough,  while 
one  of  the  epistles  to  the  Baron 
is,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, in  German,  the  other  is 
in  English, — a  curious  medium 
to  be  employed  by  one  Hano- 
verian officer  writing  to  another. 
Probably  it  was  intended  that 
Reizenstein — then  on  sick-leave 
—should  hand  the  communi- 
cation to  his  wife,  who  may 
not  have  been  well  versed  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  German 
script. 

The  letters  are  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  and  dimensions.  Paper 
was  not  always  easy  to  pro- 
cure in  the  Peninsula,  and 
according  to  the  material  at 
hand  the  folding  varied,  so 
that  some  of  the  documents 
are  large  and  oblong,  some 
small  and  square.  The  former 
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are  generally  written  on  thick 
English  foolscap,  with  the 
water  -  mark  of  the  seated 
Britannia  —  official  paper,  no 
doubt.  The  latter  are  gener- 
ally on  much  thinner  and 
yellower  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese paper,  without  a  water- 
mark. Several  are  much 
frayed  at  the  edges,  as  if 
they  had  suffered  iii  the  post. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the 
luck  of  the  time, — army  letters 
travelled  in  a  casual  way ; 
and  when  the  news  went  round 
the  brigade  that  a  mail  was 
about  to  go  home,  the  writers 
who  went  hastily  to  deliver  in 
their  screeds  had  to  allow  for 
the  chances  of  war, — the  bag 
might  be  lost  in  crossing  a 
ford,  or  captured  by  the  enemy. 
In  one  of  his  epistles  Hoden- 
berg  observes  that  correspond- 
ence might  be  jammed  in  a 
pannier  between  a  cheese  and 
a  ham,  "and  be  fortunate  if 
it  were  not  altogether  rubbed 
out  of  existence."  Breaks  in 
the  series  of  letters  are  prob- 
ably, in  several  instances, 
caused  by  accidents  of  one  sort 
and  another. 

The  ink  has  in  most  cases 
stood  the  test  of  time  fairly 
well,  though  on  a  few  pages 
it  has  turned  a  little  yellow, 
— probably  the  last  drops  in 
the  bottle  had  been  eked  out 
with  water  in  these  cases,  for 
as  a  rule  the  tint  is  still  of  a 
firm  black.  The  handwriting 
is  always  good  and  clean,  mar- 
vellously so  considering  the 
surroundings  in  which  the 
letters  were  written.  An  ex- 
tract, dated  November  1813, 
gives  a  good  picture  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  scribe  : — 


"Compared  with  our  Infan- 
try, we  are  living  like  princes, 
for  we  have  dry  houses  (though 
no  windows),  and  can  warm 
ourselves  at  a  smoky  kitchen- 
fire.  I,  for  my  part,  am  living 
with  my  domestics,  a  large 
Spanish  family  (not  over-clean), 
and  occasionally  some  young 
pigs,  in  a  kitchen  which  does 
not  quite  resemble  yours  at 
Clonearl,  nor  does  it  produce 
such  good  things.  Here  I 
write  these  lines  in  a  corner, 
my  fingers  stiff  with  cold  and 
hardly  able  to  hold  the  pen, 
the  smoke  forcing  big  drops 
from  my  eyes,  while  at  my 
elbow  the  rest  of  the  company 
enjoy  their  oily  dinner,  and 
prattle  in  an  unintelligible 
language — Basque, — which  is 
the  universal  tongue  of  Biscay, 
and  may  be  compared  to  no- 
thing else  but  the  Wild  Irish." 

The  piece  of  philology  in  the 
last  line  would  have  delighted 
Victor  Hugo,  who,  in  the 
famous  shipwreck  scene  in 
'  L'Homme  Qui  Hit,'  makes 
the  Basque  sailor  and  the 
Erse-speaking  Celt  pray  to- 
gether "  in  the  old  Punic 
jargon  common  to  both." 

The  bulk  of  the  letters,  those 
addressed  to  the  Baroness,  are 
essentially  a  chronicle  of  the 
personal  doings  of  the  1st 
Heavy  Dragoons,  intended  for 
the  eye  of  a  patriotic  regi- 
mental lady,  who  is  intensely 
interested  in  the  doings  of 
"her  friends,"  as  Hodenberg 
calls  his  comrades.  She  wants 
to  know  who  is  on  the  road 
to  promotion,  who  is  sick,  who 
has  gone  on  leave,  how  the 
touchstone  of  actual  war  has 
tried  the  characters  of  various 
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individuals.  The  replies  are 
most  private  and  confidential : 
A.  has  turned  out  an  excel- 
lent officer;  B.  is  found  to 
be  "a  most  amiable  young 
man";  C.  is  "just  as  dis- 
agreeable as  ever,  and  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  ruin  his 
men " ;  D.  has  been  sent  to 
Coventry,  and  so  forth.  We 
get  in  one  letter  a  picture  of 
the  recipient  sitting  over  the 
Army  List  and  going  through 
elaborate  calculations  as  to 
seniority  and  casualties  and 
"local  rank,"  with  the  object 
of  discovering  when  her  hus- 
band is  likely  to  get  his 
majority.  "  In  the  military 
step-ladder,  whenever  casual- 
ties take  place,  scratch  out  the 
names,  and  it  may  now  and 
then  afford  you  a  little  amuse- 
ment, particularly  when  you 
have  come  to  place  the  name 
of  B.  in  the  column  appro- 
priated to  Majors,  where  I 
hope  for  his  sake  (as  well  as 
my  own)  you  may  have  to 
draw  many  lines  above  him, 
and  add  new  names  below 
him." 

But  the  personal  doings  of 
the  officers  of  the  1st  Heavy 
Dragoons  are  not  the  only 
subject  of  Hodenberg's  letters. 
He  had  a  good  descriptive  pen, 
and  though  some  of  his  com- 
munications are  short  and  hur- 
ried, others — written  in  the 
enforced  leisure  of  a  long  halt 
or  in  winter  quarters — run  to 
eight  or  ten  pages,  and  give 
lively  descriptions  of  men  and 
manners,  marches  and  skir- 
mishes, scenery  and  weather. 
Some  of  these  have  a  real 
historical  interest :  two  at  least 
of  the  battle  pictures  give  in- 


formation valuable  to  any  one 
who  has  to  master  the  course 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  as  they 
supply  actual  evidence  of  an 
eyewitness  as  to  much -con- 
troverted facts. 

The  first  of  them  deals  with 
the  combat  of  Garcia  Hernan- 
dez, the  most  glorious  day  for 
the  heavy  dragoons  of  the 
Legion  during  their  existence 
as  a  corps.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  they  made  what 
their  adversary  Foy  called  "  the 
boldest  charge  in  the  whole 
Spanish  War."  Wellington, 
too,  moved  to  unwonted  en- 
thusiasm, wrote  in  his  despatch 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  more 
gallant  onset.  This  was  the 
day  on  which  the  two  regi- 
ments fell  upon  the  rear  brigade 
of  Foy's  division,  which  was 
covering  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army  routed  at  Sala- 
manca, and  cut  up  three  bat- 
talions in  succession,  making 
1400  prisoners.  The  doubt 
concerning  the  charge  was 
whether  the  enemy  received 
it  in  square,  or  was  caught  on 
the  march  in  column.  Many 
French  historians  state  that  it 
was  in  the  latter  order  that 
their  6th  Leger  and  79th  were 
surprised  and  hewn  down.  But 
Hodenberg's  contemporary  let- 
ter, written  only  two  days 
after  the  fight,  is  absolutely 
conclusive  in  showing  that  the 
French  had  got  into  square. 
He  writes : — 

"The  papers,  I  flatter  my- 
self, will  tell  you  how  we  broke 
three  solid  squares  of  French 
infantry,  in  which  no  cavalry 
have  ever  succeeded  before. 
General  Bock  led  us  in  noble 
style :  Decken's  squadron  was 
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the  first,  Reizenstein's  the 
second,  and  to  both  their  un- 
paralleled bravery  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  our  great  ex- 
ploit ;  but  indeed  every  one, 
without  exception,  was  con- 
spicuous in  gallantry,  or  we 
could  never,  never,  have  suc- 
ceeded. We  dashed  in  like 
madmen,  and  our  blades  carried 
with  them  the  bloody  revenge 
that  we  have  so  long  owed 
them.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  we  had  1500  prisoners, 
and  200  more  towards  evening. 
The  French  were  formed  on  a 
ridge  of  hills,  and  we  charged 
up  by  a  hollow  way.  Our  loss 
— my  heart  bleeds  to  tell  you — 
is  great,  150  men  either  dead 
or  so  badly  wounded  that  we 
are  burying  them  every  minute. 
Reizenstein  is  perfectly  well, 
so  are  the  general  and  I,  and 
we  survivors  glory  in  our 
achievement." 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
fact  that  the  French  were  actu- 
ally ridden  down  while  stand- 
ing in  square  with  this  evidence 
before  us.  The  whole  point  of 
the  short  letter,  a  single  page 
written  in  a  hurry,  is  that  the 
Legionary  dragoons  have  ac- 
complished the  feat  of  breaking 
infantry  so  formed,  which  both 
British  and  French  cavalry  had 
tried  many  a  time  to  accomp- 
lish earlier  in  the  war,  always 
with  no  success,  as  witness  the 
names  of  Barquilla  on  the  one 
and  Fuentes  d'Oiloro  on  the 
other  side. 

The  second  passage,  in  which 
one  of  Hodenberg's  letters  is 
of  exceptional  value  to  the  his- 
torian, is  his  lively  description 
of  the  cavalry  combat  of  Venta 
del  Pozo  on  October  23,  1812, 


during  the  retreat  from  Burgos. 
This  engagement  is  rather 
slurred  over  both  in  Welling- 
ton's despatch  and  in  Napier's 
famous  history  :  but  it  has  con- 
siderable tactical  interest,  be- 
cause it  was  the  largest  fight 
with  the  cavalry  arm  alone  to 
which  Wellington  ever  com- 
mitted himself  when  present 
in  person.  As  is  well  known, 
the  Duke  seldom  delivered  an 
attack  with  more  than  a  single 
brigade  of  horse,  and  normally 
used  his  mounted  men  as  mere 
auxiliaries  and  assistants  to 
the  infantry,  on  whom  he  relied 
for  the  main  shock.  At  Venta 
del  Pozo,  contrary  to  his  wont, 
he  used  a  considerable  mass  of 
cavalry  for  a  definite  end,  that 
of  keeping  back  for  as  long  as 
possible  the  pursuing  enemy 
from  his  marching  column. 
The  effort  failed,  but  exactly 
why  it  failed  I  do  not  think 
that  any  historian  has  yet  dis- 
covered. Hodenberg's  narra- 
tive, however,  explains  every- 
thing. The  real  causes  of 
defeat  were  the  attenuated 
numbers  of  the  two  brigades 
engaged,  and  the  unfortunate 
manoeuvre  which  masked  the 
British  horse  artillery  at  the 
crucial  moment  of  the  French 
attack. 

"The  main  body  of  our 
army,"  writes Hodenberg,  "was 
continuing  to  retrograde  in  per- 
fect good  order.  During  this 
time  all  the  French  cavalry  was 
coming  up — a  formidable  body, 
Hussars  and  Chasseurs,  Lancers, 
Gensdarmes,  and  heavy  dra- 
goons. The  whole  British 
cavalry,  with  Lord  W.  on  the 
retreat  from  Burgos  to  Sala- 
manca, consisted  only  of  the 
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three  brigades  of  Generals  Bock, 
Anson,  and  Pousonby.  The  last 
named  was  covering  the  march 
of  a  column  of  Spanish  infantry 
considerably  to  our  right.  Our 
own  brigade  (Bock's),  dwindled 
to  four  very  weak  squadrons, 
had  not  much  more  than  800 
men  in  the  field — -that  of  Gen- 
eral Anson  perhaps  double  that 
number,  —  so  that  our  entire 
force  of  cavalry,  previous  to 
the  action  which  I  am  going  to 
describe,  did  not  near  amount 
to  1000  sabres.  The  enemy, 
confident  of  victory,  when  the 
immense  plain  over  which  we 
were  retreating  discovered  no 
more  than  one  insignificant 
brigade  placed  to  support  that 
of  General  Anson,  which  had 
been  fighting  and  harassed 
from  early  dawn  till  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  pressed  for- 
ward with  such  temerity  as 
plainly  to  show  confidence  in 
their  overwhelming  strength. 
Besides  this,  all  the  heavy 
cavalry  of  their  Army  of  the 
North  had  never  been  engaged 
with  the  English :  they  were 
quite  fresh,  and  thought  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  us 
up.  They  came  on  like  heavy 
clouds  before  a  thunderstorm. 
We  had  only  two  advantages, 
that  of  the  ground  and  that  of 
having  a  troop  of  horse  artillery 
with  us :  on  these  and  on  the 
tried  valour  of  our  little  band 
we  rested  all  our  hopes. 

"  Our  brigade  was  formed  in 
line  on  the  left  of  the  road,  with 
a  little  river  about  400  yards  to 
our  front.  This  river  ran  across 
the  whole  plain,  and  crossed  the 
road  under  a  bridge.  Upon 
the  road,  and  on  our  left  flank, 
was  Major  Bull's  troop  of  horse 


artillery,  ready  to  open  on  the 
French  column  when  passing 
the  bridge  to  attack  us.  General 
Anson's  brigade  was  intended, 
after  having  retreated  over  the 
bridge,  to  form  line  on  the  right 
of  the  guns.  Unfortunately  a 
mistake  was  committed  some- 
how or  other:  they  formed  in 
our  rear,  not  on  our  flank,  and 
when  ordered  to  take  up  the 
ground  intended  for  them,  they 
crossed  in  front  of  our  artillery. 
This  prevented  the  battery  from 
opening  in  time,  and  a  consider- 
able body  of  the  French  passed 
over  to  our  side  before  the  guns 
could  commence.  When  at  last 
they  fired,  they  had  too  much 
elevation,  so  that  not  one  single 
shot  was  brought  to  bear. 
The  enemy  filed  over  nineteen 
squadrons  at  a  gallop,  without 
being  once  hit  or  put  into  the 
slightest  confusion  !  To  pass 
a  defile  in  the  face  of  a  battery 
in  position  is  a  formidable  and 
hazardous  thing  for  cavalry  to 
do.  The  French  did  it  certainly 
in  a  bold  manner,  and  when 
they  found  that  our  first  fire 
did  no  execution,  it  increased 
their  audacity.  Scarce  over 
the  bridge,  they  formed  a  line 
with  incredible  celerity  —  all 
officers  to  the  front,  encourag- 
ing the  men.  They  did  not 
mind  that  the  river  extended 
along  the  whole  of  their  rear — 
a  proof  of  their  confidence,  for 
an  overthrow  would  have  been 
disastrous  to  them  in  such  a 
situation.  They  were  hardly 
in  line  when  they  rode  up  the 
hill,  at  the  same  moment  that 
our  charge  commenced.  Our 
two  squadrons  on  the  right, 
commanded  by  Reizenstein  and 
Hattorf,  met  them  with  such 
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vigour  that  we  were  in  an 
instant  completely  mixed, — 
friend  and  foe  were  hardly  to 
be  distinguished.  The  contest, 
man  to  man,  lasted  perhaps 
a  long  minute,  during  which 
the  ground  was  strewed  with 
French,  and  our  own  loss  was 
severe  in  the  extreme.  The 
two  squadrons  of  the  2nd 
Dragoons  did  not  come  up 
quite  so  firm  and  compact  as 
ours,  so  that  their  first  shock 
did  not  do  so  much  execution ; 
but  they  fought  well,  as  their 
great  loss  of  officers  and  men 
sufficiently  can  prove.  Our 
poor  old  major,  Fischer,  was 
almost  cut  to  pieces,  and  died 
a  few  days  after,  a  prisoner  at 
Burgos,  having  raved  all  the 
time, — his  head  had  been  en- 
tirely laid  open  by  sabre 
wounds.  Major  May  dell  and 
Lieutenants  Decken  and  Phipps 
were  slightly  wounded;  the  rest 
of  the  officers  of  the  1st  Regi- 

o 

ment  had  the  good  fortune  of 
escaping  unhurt.  General  Bock, 
who  always  charges  at  the  head 
of  his  brigade,  had  a  narrow 
escape :  he  was  at  one  time 
surrounded  by  six  French 
dragoons,  all  cutting  and  stab- 
bing at  him,  but  he  defended 
himself  well,  and  got  out  safe. 
General  Anson's  brigade,  whose 
horses  were  tired,  did  not  come 
up  level  in  the  charge,  and  out- 
numbered and  outflanked  on 
all  sides,  we  were  obliged  to 
give  way,  particularly  when  a 
second  line  of  French  cavalry, 
composed  entirely  of  heavy 
dragoons,  and  still  more  for- 
midable than  the  first,  was 
brought  up  against  us.  We 
made  several  attempts  to  re- 
form and\  charge,  but  being 


reduced  to  a  mere  nothing, — 
half  of  our  men  were  put  hors 
de  combat, — we  were  unable  to 
re-establish  ourselves,  until  the 
enemy's  vigorous  advance  was 
checked  by  the  destructive  fire 
of  our  Light  Infantry  bat- 
talions, who,  steadily  retiring 
in  square,  mocked  any  attempt 
of  the  French  cavalry  to  break 
them ;  and  to  them  we  are 
certainly  indebted  for  not  being 
entirely  cut  to  pieces.  .  .  . 
Lord  W.'s  despatch  of  26th  Oct. 
in  the  '  London  Gazette '  calls 
our  charge  unsuccessful,  with- 
out giving  us  any  credit  for 
what  we  really  effected.  That 
hundreds  cannot  overthrow 
thousands  is  well  known,  and 
that,  therefore,  our  exertions  in 
the  end  must  prove  fruitless 
was  to  be  seen  before. 

"  A  more  unhappy  night  than 
that  after  the  combat  I  have 
never  spent.  Every  nerve  had 
been  strained  during  the  day  : 
I  had  fought  as  hard  as  any 
other  of  my  brother  officers, 
and  exerted  every  faculty  of 
mind  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
the  men.  A  total  relaxation, 
mental  as  well  as  bodily,  was 
the  consequence,  which,  im- 
pressed with  our  severe  mis- 
fortunes, produced  in  me  the 
deepest  melancholy.  I  had, 
besides,  lost  all  my  baggage, 
servants,  and  horses,  and  had 
literally  nothing  left,  save  the 
clothes  that  I  wore  and  the 
horse  that  I  rode.  To  this  was 
added  the  total  want  of  food 
for  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
and  a  miserable  cold  night 
under  the  ruins  of  a  house, 
without  even  a  fire  to  keep  us 
from  shivering." 

Research  in  the  French  tables 
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of  losses  shows  that  on  this  23rd 
October  1812  Bock's  two  regi- 
ments of  Heavy  Dragoons  and 
Anson's  three  of  Light  Dragoons 
(llth,  12th,  and  16th)  were 
engaged  with  no  less  than  ten 
of  French  horse — the  6th,  llth, 
and  25th  Dragoons,  13th,  14th, 
15th,  and  31st  Chasseurs,  1st 
Hussars,  Lancers  of  Berg,  and 
1st  Legion  of  Gendarmerie. 
That  the  beaten  party  de- 
fended themselves  well,  in  spite 
of  the  dreadful  disproportion 
of  force,  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  enemy  lost 
no  less  than  thirty-one  officers 
killed  and  wounded,  of  whom 
sixteen  fell  in  the  two  regiments 
(15th  Chasseurs  and  1st  Gen- 
darmerie) who  formed  the  front 
line  of  the  French  right  wing, 
and  were  immediately  opposed 
to  the  Dragoons  of  the  Legion 
in  the  first  shock.  The  losses 
would  have  been  fairly  balanced 
between  the  two  sides,  if  nearly 
all  the  wounded  of  the  beaten 
party  had  not  fallen  as  prisoners 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors 
in  the  unequal  strife. 

Though  it  is  only  occasion- 
ally that  Hodenberg's  letters 
give  us,  as  in  the  two  passages 
quoted  above,  material  that  is 
of  primary  value  to  the  histo- 
rian, he  is  always  interesting 
to  the  reader  as  illustrating 
the  small  details  of  scenes  and 
incidents  whose  general  char- 
acter alone  has  been  preserved 
in  the  books  of  the  day.  For 
example,  every  one  knows  that 
when  Wellington,  during  the 
Burgos  retreat,  offered  battle 
to  Soult  on  Nov.  15  near  the 
Arapiles,  part  of  his  line  lay 
across  the  ground  where  the 
great  battle  of  Salamanca  had 


taken  place  on  July  22.  But 
what  this  meant  to  the  troops 
there  placed  no  one  would  have 
guessed  without  Hodeuberg's 
ghastly  picture. 

"Our  brigade  was  on  the 
right  of  the  British  army,  near 
the  hill  which  they  call '  Paken- 
ham's  Hill,'  from  the  circum- 
stance of  that  gallant  general's 
having  there  turned  the  French 
left,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  Here  in  July  all  arms  of 
both  sides  had  come  into  play 
— volleys  of  grape  and  mus- 
quetry  had  swept  down  ranks 
entire,  the  dragoons  of  Le 
Marchant  had  charged  the 
broken  infantry,  —  till  finally 
from  this  point  the  routed 
enemy  had  rolled  themselves 
up  towards  their  right  in  pre- 
cipitate retreat.  All  the  ground 
on  which  they  had  stood  or 
fled  was  like  a  great  road 
paved  with  human  skeletons, 
mixed  with  broken  weapons, 
caps,  and  other  warlike  rem- 
nants, which  the  space  of  about 
four  months  had  not  been  able 
to  demolish.  This  was  our 
post  on  the  morning  of  Nov. 
15 — classic  ground,  but  awful 
in  the  scene  of  death  around 
us,  the  greater  number  of  the 
skeletons  being  yet  in  a  terrible 
state  of  preservation.  The 
sight  nevertheless  inspired  us 
with  an  uncommon  ardour,  for 
the  renewal  of  battle.  How- 
ever, the  events  of  armies 
change  like  the  scenery  of  the 
stage :  a  sudden  movement  of 
the  enemy  to  the  flank  over- 
threw our  plans  and  expecta- 
tions ;  their  immense  cavalry 
—10,000  or  11,000  men- 
moved  round  our  right  to  get 
between  us  and  our  communi- 
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cations ;  we  had  to  make  a 
corresponding  movement,  and 
the  giving  up  of  our  posi- 
tion was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence." 

The  horrors  of  the  sack  of 
Badajoz  have  been  told  again 
and  again  by  narrators  of 
varying  literary  merit  and 
powers  of  observation.  Hoden- 
berg's  description  of  them, 
written  only  two  days  after  the 
storm,  contains  a  few  points 
which  other  eye-witnesses  have 
left  unmentioned,  and  has  at 
any  rate  the  merit  of  being  a 
contemporary  impression,  re- 
corded before  the  various 
legends  of  that  bloody  night 
and  dreadful  morning  had  co- 
alesced into  the  received  version 
which  every  one  knows. 

"  I  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  idle  spectators  who  went 
into  the  town,  when  daylight 
appeared,  and  the  firing  had 
nearly  ceased.  I  closely  viewed 
the  breaches,  which  were  no 
more  than  part  of  the  exterior 
wall  battered  down,  which, 
with  the  rubbish  and  some 
soil  of  the  rampart,  had 
tumbled  into  the  ditch,  so  as 
to  make  the  ascent  a  little  less 
than  perpendicular.  I  found 
it  difficult  to  climb  up,  and 
was  struck  with  astonishment 
and  admiration  at  the  super- 
natural bravery  and  coolness 
that  had  been  evinced  by  our 
men.  In  some  parts  they  had, 
when  descending  into  the  ditch, 
found  themselves  up  to  the 
neck  in  water,  which  the  enemy 
had  let  in  from  the  river.  This 
alone,  on  a  dark  night,  and 
under  a  most  destructive  fire, 
might  have  checked  less  brave 
soldiers.  They  had  pushed  on 


to  the  breaches,  and  forcing 
their  way  to  the  top,  found 
them  guarded  with  chevaux  de 
frise  of  sharpened  sword-blades 
carefully  chained  together,  so 
that  it  required  time  and  un- 
usual effort  to  remove  them. 
Behind  had  stood  the  enemy, 
twelve  deep,  keeping  up  a 
steady  fire  until  our  men  had 
come  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of 
their  muskets.  I  counted  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred 
of  our  dead,  among  them  sev- 
eral friends  and  acquaintances 
with  whom  I  had  conversed  on 
the  previous  day,  and  who  had 
told  me  with  much  cheerfulness 
what  part  was  allotted  to  each 
of  them  in  the  attack.  I  regret 
to  say  that  of  the  wounded — 

i/ 

who  had  been  about  2000 — 
many  were  still  lying  on  the 
rampart  or  in  the  ditch,  still 
without  assistance. 

"Unfortunate  Badajoz,  after 
sustaining  all  the  horrors  of 
the  siege,  met  with  the  usual 
fate  of  places  taken  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  In  less 
than  an  hour  after  it  fell  into 
our  possession,  it  looked  as  if 
centuries  had  gradually  com- 
pleted its  devastation.  The 
surviving  soldier,  after  storm- 
ing a  town,  considers  it  as 
his  indisputable  property,  and 
thinks  himself  at  liberty  to 
commit  any  enormity  by  way 
of  indemnifying  himself  for  the 
risking  of  his  life.  The  bloody 
strife  has  made  him  insensible 
to  every  better  feeling  :  his  lips 
are  parched  by  the  extraordi- 
nary exertions  that  he  has 
made,  and  from  necessity,  as 
well  as  inclination,  his  first 
search  is  for  liquor.  This  once 
obtained,  every  trace  of  human 
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nature  vanishes,  and  no  brutal 
outrage  can  be  named  which 
he  does  not  commit.  The  town 
was  not  only  plundered  of 
every  article  which  the  soldiers 
could  carry  off,  but  whatever 
was  useless  to  them  or  could 
not  be  removed  was  wantonly 
destroyed.  Wherever  an  officer 
appeared  in  the  streets  the 
wretched  inhabitants  flocked 
around  him  with  terror  and 
despair,  embraced  his  knees, 
and  supplicated  his  protection. 
But  it  was  vain  to  oppose  the 
soldiers :  there  were  10,000  of 
them  crowding  the  streets,  the 
greater  part  drunk,  discharging 
their  pieces  in  all  directions, — 
it  was  difficult  to  escape  them 
unhurt. 

"  A  couple  of  hundred  of 
their  women  from  the  camp 
poured  also  into  the  place, 
when  it  was  barely  taken,  to 
have  their  share  of  the  plunder. 
They  were,  if  possible,  worse 
than  the  men.  Gracious  God  ! 
such  tigresses  in  the  shape  of 
women !  I  sickened  when  I 
saw  them  coolly  step  over  the 
dying,  indifferent  to  their  cries 
for  a  drop  of  water,  and  de- 
liberately search  the  pockets 
of  the  dead  for  money,  or  even 
divest  them  of  their  bloody 
coats.  But  no  more  of  these 
scenes  of  horror.  I  went  de- 
liberately into  the  town  to 
harden  myself  to  the  sight  of 
human  misery — but  I  have  had 
enough  of  it :  my  blood  has 
been  frozen  with  the  outrages 
I  have  witnessed.  War  is  a 
dreadful  scourge — may  Heaven 
protect  your  happy  islands 
from  becoming  the  theatre 
of  such  wretchedness." 

Another  grim  picture  of  war 


is  shown  in  Hodenberg's  narra- 
tive of  the  surrender  of  the 
starving  French  garrison  of 
Pampeluna  in  October  1813, 
which  is  worth  giving,  because 
there  were  few  British  specta- 
tors of  the  scene,  and  none  of 
them  seems  to  have  left  behind 
any  record  of  it. 

"On  the  31st  ultimo  the 
garrison  of  Pampeluna  capitu- 
lated :  I  was  present  at  their 
laying  down  their  arms  before 
Don  Carlos  de  Espana  and  the 
16,000  Spanish  troops  of  the 
blockading  corps,  drawn  up  in 
line  on  the  Tolosa  road.  Three 
thousand  two  hundred  men,  the 
flower  of  the  French  army, 
marched  out,  with  all  military 
honours  and  with  their  General 
Cassan  at  their  head.  After 
filing  past  the  Spaniards, 
who  occupied  a  league  of 
ground,  they  piled  their  arms, 
delivered  over  their  colours 
and  eagles,  and  proceeded  as 
prisoners  of  war  to  Passages, 
there  to  be  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. The  garrison,  for  which 
there  was  originally  only  forty 
days'  provisions,  held  out  four 
months  and  six  days  ;  and  al- 
though they  procured  some 
food  from  the  inhabitants 
whom  they  forced  to  quit  the 
place,  and  likewise  succeeded  in 
some  of  their  frequent  sorties 
to  get  what  lay  under  the 
guns  of  the  fortress,  yet  after 
eating  all  the  horses  of  two 
squadrons  of  gendarmes,  they 
subsisted  during  the  last  fort- 
night on  two  ounces  of  flour 
a-day,  eked  out  with  all  the 
dogs,  oats,  and  rats  that  they 
could  get.  Full  one-third  of 
those  who  marched  out  bore 
the  mark  of  famine  in  their 
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faces.  Several  were  so  weak 
that  they  fell  by  the  roadside 
within  the  first  two  or  three 
hours  of  inarch,  certain  vic- 
tims to  a  miserable  fate, — you 
know  well  the  fashions  of  the 
Spaniards  on  these  occasions. 
The  day,  to  add  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  these  wretches,  was 
terrible,  —  snow,  rain,  sleet, 
and  hailstorms,  with  the  most 
piercing  cold,  left  me  nearly 
senseless.  A  great  many  of 
the  prisoners  dropt  down, 
and  were  murdered  and  most- 
ly strip t  naked  before  night. 
How  often  did  the  poor  devils 
exclaim  against  their  governor 
for  not  having  led  them  out 
to  die  cutting  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  rather 
than  perish  in  this  ignomin- 
ious manner !  The  officers 
asked  me  how  we  could  be 
so  inhuman  as  to  suffer  them 
to  be  escorted  by  Spaniards. 
I  endeavoured  to  make  them 
sensible  that  first  and  fore- 
most their  intrusion  on  to 
Spanish  soil  authorised  the 
Spaniards  to  see  them  out  of 
it,  when  opportunity  offered. 
Secondly,  they  had  been  block- 
aded by  Spaniards,  and  it  was 
to  Spaniards  only  that  they 
had  surrendered,  so  they  must 
now  submit  to  being  escorted 
by  them.  Lastly,  I  gave  them 
the  comfort  that  it  was  by  no 
means  owing  to  our  ill-will 
that  we  did  not  take  care  of 
them ;  but  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely out  of  our  power,  the 
whole  British  army  being  now 
in  France,  and  actually  be- 
fore Bayonne.  This  last  news 
seemed  to  petrify  them.  The 
tops  of  all  the  surrounding 
mountains  have  been  clad  in 


snow  this  fortnight  back.  Be- 
low in  the  valleys  sleet,  snow, 
and  torrents  of  rain  continue 
to  succeed  each  other.  Every 
mountain  stream  is  gushing 
down  the  rocks  in  a  thunder- 
ing cataract."  This  last  ex- 
tract comes  not,  like  the 
others,  from  one  of  the  letters 
to  Baroness  Reizenstein,  but 
from  the  English  one  addressed 
to  her  husband  on  sick-leave 
in  Ireland. 

It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  these  horrid  pictures  of 
the  seamy  side  of  war,  like 
the  three  that  have  just  been 
quoted,  form  the  larger  share 
of  the  contents  of  Hodenberg's 
letters.  He  was  not  of  a 
melancholy  disposition,  and  if 
he  is  sometimes  prone  to 
moralising,  and  sometimes  to 
sentimental  divagations  on  the 
hardness  of  the  lot  of  the 
soldier  separated  from  home 
and  friends,  he  has  also  a 
strong  sense  of  humour,  as 
witness  the  following  anecdote, 
which  comes  in  apropos  of  the 
description  of  the  captured 
camp  of  King  Joseph  at  Vit- 
toria,  where  so  many  Span- 
ish ladies — attached  by  bonds 
sometimes  legal,  but  more  often 
not,  to  French  officers — were 
found  by  the  victors  weeping 
by  the  wrecks  of  their  plun- 
dered carriages  on  the  road- 
side. 

"They  assure  us  that  up- 
wards of  four  thousand  of  these 
beauties  resigned  their  country 
on  the  final  retreat  of  the 
French.  Is  it  not  shocking  ? 
I  am  sure  that  not  four  women 
in  all  the  British  Empire  would 
be  induced  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  an  invading  army. 
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But  wherever  a  French  gar- 
rison has  been  stationary  for 
some  time,  their  officers  were 
sure  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  fair  sex.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  (extrava- 
gant as  the  idea  may  at  first 
appear)  the  successes  which 
the  French  have  for  years 
enjoyed  .in  this  country,  from 
a  political  point  of  view,  were 
in  a  great  measure  connected 
with  the  influence  they  exer- 
cised over  the  hearts  of  the 
Spanish  ladies." 

The  anecdote  illustrating  this 
general  thesis  is  a  ludicrous 
one.  On  the  victorious  advance 
of  the  British  army  after  the 
triumph  of  Salamanca,  the 
Dragoons  of  the  Legion  were 
quartered  for  three  days  at 
Valladolid.  The  city  received 
Wellington's  troops  with  all 
manner  of  fireworks  and  public 
rejoicings,  but  it  was  pretty 
well  known  that  the  Afrancesa- 
dos,  or  the  "  Frenchified  party," 
as  Hodenberg  calls  them,  were 
strong  there.  The  writer's 
own  billet  was  on  an  ancient 
palace,  where  the  young  and 
beautiful  countess  appeared  at 
first  rather  glum,  but  was  ulti- 
mately induced  to  bring  her 
party  to  the  state  ball  which 
the  municipality  offered  to 
Wellington.  After  this  the  ice 
was  broken,  all  was  smiles  and 
gaiety,  and  the  visitor  was 
"  querido  Carlos  "  by  the  third 
day  of  his  stay,  and  on  tak- 
ing an  affectionate  leave  was 
warmly  pressed  to  come  back. 
The  return  visit,  however,  was 
not  destined  to  be  a  success. 

"  Late  in  October  our  ill 
stars  led  us  back  to  Valladolid, 
this  time  not  as  proud  con- 


querors, yet  I  could  not  help 
stealing  into  the  town  to  see 
Doiia  Ludovica.  Our  army 
was  retreating  by  the  left  bank 
of  the  Pisuerga,  while  Lord 
Dalhousie  with  the  7th  Division 
was  keeping  the  bridge,  of 
which  the  French  were  en- 
deavouring to  gain  possession 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery. 
The  whole  town  was  in  terror 
and  confusion,  and  I  reached 
with  some  difficulty  the  house 
of  my  fair  acquaintance,  when 
the  entry  of  the  French  was 
every  moment  expected.  My 
dress  at  that  moment  had 
nothing  to  signalise  me  as  an 
English  officer  :  I  wore  a  plain 
blue  greatcoat,  with  the  sash 
underneath  it — so  I  was  actu- 
ally taken  for,  and  announced 
as,  a  French  officer  when  I  ap- 
peared at  the  door." 

The  consequence  was  dis- 
astrous. Doiia  Ludovica  had 
evidently  a  friend  in  the  pur- 
suing army,  whose  prompt 
arrival  she  expected  when  the 
Allies  should  have  been  driven 
out  of  Valladolid.  "  Judge  of 
my  mortification  when  the  lady 
of  the  house,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  some  one  else, 
hurried  into  the  room  and 
threw  herself  nearly  into  my 
arms,  almost  frantic  with  joy." 
Then  came  a  recognition  and 
an  awkward  pause — "  conscious 
shame  fixed  her  speechless  to 
the  spot,  while  I  had  to  force 
a  smile  on  to  my  countenance, 
and  with  a  very  low  bow  to 
retire  instantly.  To  cut  short 
this  long  story,  which  I  only 
mention  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  partiality  of  the  Spanish 
fair  for  their  invaders,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
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on  our  third  entry  into  Valla- 
dolid  I  found  that  Dona  Ludo- 
vica  and  two  handsome  cousins 
whom  I  met  in  her  house  had 
all  three  eloped  with  the  French 
—  following  the  example  of 
about  one  in  three,  as  we  were 
told,  of  the  pretty  women  in 
Valladolid." 

A  less  trying  but  not  less 
ludicrous  experience  fell  to 
Hodenberg  during  the  Lisbon 
Carnival  of  1812,  concerning 
which  he  writes — 

"  I  am  tired  of  this  great  and 
dirty  city,  and  rejoice  in  the 
certainty  of  leaving  it  in  a  few 
days,  tho'  I  must  say  that  we 
have  been  very  well  treated  all 
the  time,  being  out  at  dinners, 
balls,  or  suppers  nearly  every 
night.  The  Carneval,  which 
was  about  a  fortnight  ago,  is 
an  uninterrupted  scene  of  fes- 
tivity for  about  three  days, 
and  the  more  tricks  one  can 
play  another,  the  greater  the 
rejoicing.  During  the  daytime 
every  young  lady  sits  in  the 
balcony  of  her  window,  pelt- 
ing the  passengers  below  with 
oranges,  or  pouring  water  on 
the  head  of  any  one  who  comes 
within  reach.  English  officers 
in  particular  seemed  the  ob- 
jects of  this  amiable  amuse- 
ment, especially  such  as  were 
new  arrivals,  and  did  not  know 
anything  of  their  danger  till 
they  were  wet  to  the  skin,  or 
had  some  part  of  their  uniform 
ruined — which  was  always  the 
signal  for  a  shout  of  joy  down 
the  whole  street.  I  had  my 
share  of  it  on  the  first  day, 
and  was  likely  to  meet  with  a 
serious  injury.  Riding  down 
a  steep  street,  very  badly  paved, 
I  received  a  shower  of  oranges, 


thrown  with  less  delicacy  than 
one  would  expect  from  the  fair 
hands  from  whence  they  came. 
My  horse,  on  whose  head  several 
descended  with  great  force,  got 
frightened,  set  off  downhill  at 
full  speed,  and  soon  fell  with 
me,  before  I  knew  where  I  was. 
Parties  were  given  everywhere 
these  three  nights,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  playing  tricks  on 
the  unaware,  of  whom  I  was 
one.  Tho'  badly  treated,  I 
can't  help  laughing." 

Not  the  least  interesting 
aspect  of  Hodenberg's  letters 
is  his  occasional  commentary 
on  the  general  political  state 
of  Europe.  In  the  first  year 
of  his  campaigning  Napoleon's 
invasion  of  Russia  began  :  it  is 
clear  that  he,  like  most  other 
contemporary  observers,  had 
no  conception  of  the  disaster 
that  was  to  follow :  and  even 
after  the  news  of  the  Mos- 
cow retreat  came  to  hand  in 
January  1813,  he  writes  to 
warn  his  correspondent  that 
one  must  not  think  the  Em- 
peror ruined.  "The  resources 
of  France  are  not  yet  exhaust- 
ed :  the  tributary  powers,  Po- 
land, Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  my 
own  devoted  country,  are  not 
yet  drained  of  their  blood  and 
treasure,  and  from  the  obstinacy 
and  pride  of  the  tyrant  we 
must  conclude  that  he  will  set 
every  spring  of  the  Continental 
system  in  motion,  to  repair  his 
wounded  fame,  and  soon  pour 
another  army,  equally  formid- 
able with  the  last,  into  the 
Russian  Empire.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
our  prospects  begin  to  brighten, 
and  that  another  series  of  suc- 
cesses, equal  to  those  which  the 
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annals  of  1812  proudly  hand 
down  to  posterity,  may  bring 
about  that  downfall  of  the 
French  Empire  which  we  only 
dream  about  at  present." 

Clearly  the  failure  of  all 
previous  assaults  upon  Napo- 
leon's power  made  even  his 
most  resolute  foes  downhearted, 
and  apprehensive  that  though, 
once  checked,  he  might  (as 
after  Aspern  -  Essling  in  1809 
or  Eylau  in  1807)  vindicate 
his  reputation  by  a  second 
stroke.  It  was  only  as  1813 
wore  on  that  real  hope  began 
to  dawn  upon  the  exiled  Ger- 
man officers.  The  first  revival 
of  confidence  came  from  the 
extraordinary  and  unexpected 
success  of  Wellington's  Vittoria 
campaign.  After  that  great 
victory  Hodenberg  writes — 

"On  looking  over  your  last 
letter,  dated  now  six  months 
back,  I  find  you  expressing  a 
wish  that  we  may  drive  the 
175,000  French  in  Spain  'far 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.'  Surely 
neither  you  nor  any  mortal 
living  had  the  right  to  expect 
such  an  event.  Our  most  san- 
guine hopes  did  not  carry  us 
beyond  gaining  the  line  of  the 
Ebro  during  the  course  of  the 
present  campaign.  But  your 
illustrious  countryman,  Lord 
W.,  and  his  brave  army  have 
outshone  themselves  in  glory. 
We  have  marched  in  the  space 
of  a  month  through  the  whole 
extent  of  Spain,  driving  before 
us  all  the  time  an  immense 
army,  an  army  proud  of  their 
late  successes,  and  better  equipt 
and  more  efficient  than  any 
that  France  ever  brought  into 
the  field.  This  army,  far 
superior  in  numbers  to  our 


British  and  Portuguese  (who 
alone  need  be  counted  when  we 
speak  of  '  the  Allied  Army  '),  at 
last  faced  us  at  Vittoria,  to 
complete  its  disgrace.  Never 
since  Rossbach  have  French- 
men been  so  completely  de- 
feated, or  so  shamefully  fled  in 
confusion,  leaving  everything 
behind.  .  .  .  What  a  difference 
between  the  operations  of  this 
and  last  year  !  Then  we  never 
had  a  moment's  rest  from  the 
opening  of  them  in  March 
till  November, — constant  and 
fatiguing  marches,  hardships 
and  privations  without  end, 
engagements  as  regular  as  the 
sun  rose  and  set.  This  year 
a  month's  accelerated  move- 
ments, in  a  bird's  line  across 
a  whole  empire,  have  brought 
the  army  to  that  gentle  ridge 
of  hills  which  alone  separates 
us  from  the  dominions  of 
France." 

But  it  required  something 
more  than  Wellington's  won- 
derful Vittoria  campaign  to 
bring  about  the  realisation  of 
the  old  dream  of  the  trium- 
phant return  to  Germany,  which 
always  hovered  before  the  eyes 
of  the  officers  of  the  Legion. 
That  something  was  provided 
by  the  news  that  Napoleon, 
even  after  his  initial  successes 
at  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  was 
making  no  real  head  in  his 
operations  in  Germany.  The 
allies  had  suffered  checks,  but 
they  were  still  keeping  the 
field,  and  Austria  had  joined 
them.  At  last  the  rumour 
spreads  that  England  once 
more  is  going  to  make  a  dash 
at  Hanover,  to  take  the  Em- 
peror in  the  rear,  and  (as  all 
in  the  Legion  hope)  the  old 
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Hanoverian  troops  will  natur- 
ally be  sent  to  lead  the  attack, 
and  gather  the  countryside 
around  them.  Hodeuberg  and 
his  comrades  were  wild  with 
joy.  "Officially  we  know 
nothing  yet,  but  all  our  wishes 
of  course  are  for  a  glorious 
campaign  in  our  own  country." 

The  rumour  was  only  very 
partially  true :  of  the  Legion 
only  that  fraction  which  lay 
in  Great  Britain  at  the  moment 
was  ordered  to  make  ready  for 
the  invasion  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, and  no  units  were  with- 
drawn from  Wellington's  army. 
But  certain  officers  from  the 
Peninsula  were  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  England  at  once,  in 
order  to  take  up  commands 
in  the  projected  expedition. 
Among  them  was  Brigadier- 
General  von  Bock,  and,  as  his 
aide-de-camp,  Hodenberg  ac- 
companied his  chief.  With 
every  glad  prospect  before 
them — for  the  news  of  Leipzig 
and  of  Napoleon's  retreat  to 
the  Rhine  had  filled  every 
heart  with  confidence  —  they 
rode  down  to  Passages,  and 
took  ship  for  Portsmouth  011 
the  transport  Bellona,  just 
after  the  new  year  of  1814 
arrived. 

Alas  for  hopes  frustrated, 
and  the  vanity  of  human  life  ! 


After  a  stormy  and  prolonged 
passage  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  the  Bellona,  hugging 
the  coast  of  Brittany  too  close, 
went  ashore  on  the  rocks  of 
Tulbest,  near  Ploubian,  on 
January  21.  The  vessel  was 
battered  to  pieces,  and  every 
soul  on  board  perished.  So 
ended,  with  home  and  victory 
just  hovering  before  him  in  the 
near  perspective,  the  very  gal- 
lant and  humorous  gentleman 
whose  letters  I  have  been  quot- 
ing. His  two  correspondents, 
the  Reizensteins,  survived  for 
the  happier  times  that  were  to 
come.  The  baron  obtained  his 
coveted  majority  in  1814 ;  was 
present  at  Waterloo,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded  ;  and 
died  at  Celle  on  the  6th  of 
November  1830,  as  a  colonel  in 
the  cavalry  of  the  Royal  Guard. 
His  Irish  spouse,  to  whom  the 
majority  of  Hodenberg's  letters 
are  addressed,  outlived  him 
thirty  years  and  died  in  1863. 
Their  descendants  still  survive  ; 
one  of  their  sons,  Wilhelm 
August,  died  as  Hanoverian 
ambassador  at  Berlin  in  1864, 
in  time  to  avoid  seeing  the 
destruction  by  Bismarck,  two 
years  later,  of  the  little  king- 
dom which  his  ancestors  had 
served  so  faithfully. 
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H  A  P  P  Y-G  O-L  U  C  K  Y. 


BY   IAN   HAY. 


CHAPTER   NINE. — THE    ONLY   WAY   OUT. 


THE  ladies,  pleading  fatigue 
after  their  long  day,  retired 
early,  bringing  a  somewhat 
oppressive  evening  to  a  timely 
conclusion.  Dinner  had  been  a 
constrained  function,  for  Miss 
Beverley's  aloofness  had  cast  a 
gloom  upon  the  spirits  of  her 
fiancd,  and  the  rest  of  us  had 
joined  with  him  in  a  sort  of 
sympathetic  melancholy.  In 
the  drawing-room  afterwards 
Mr  Crick,  whose  ebullient  soul 
chafed  beneath  what  he  termed 
"compulsory  hump,"  sat  down 
at  the  piano  and  treated  us 
to  a  musical  sketch, — some- 
thing humorous  but  lingering. 
Whereupon  Lady  Adela  awoke 
out  of  her  sleep,  and  with  a 
disregard  for  the  performer's 
feelings  that  was  almost  in- 
decent, cut  short  the  entertain- 
ment and  shepherded  her  flock 
to  the  upper  regions. 

The  four  gentlemen  ad- 
journed to  the  billiard-room. 
Here  Mr  Mainwaring  and 
Crick  set  about  a  game  of 
billiards — fifty  up — at  which 
the  latter,  with  a  loftiness  of 
spirit  which  his  subsequent 
performance  entirely  failed  to 
justify,  insisted  upon  conceding 
his  elderly  opponent  twenty- 
five  points.  Aided  by  this 
generous  subsidy  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  scratch  player, 
in  bringing  off  some  delicate 


long  shots  into  the  top  pocket, 
more  than  once  omitted  the 
formality  of  glancing  off  one  of 
the  other  balls  on  the  way,  our 
host  made  quite  surprising  pro- 
gress. His  own  contributions 

O 

to  the  score  were  mainly  derived 
from  a  monotonous  but  profit- 
able system  of  potting  the 
white  and  leaving  his  opponent 
a  double  baulk.  Indeed,  the 
old  gentleman  reached  his 
points  before  Mr  Crick  had 
accomplished  a  feat  vaguely 
described  by  himself  as  "getting 
the  strength  of  the  table." 
Mr  Mainwariug  then  trotted 
happily  upstairs  to  bed,  fol- 
lowed very  shortly  afterwards 
by  his  highly-incensed  play- 
fellow. 

As  the  door  closed,  Dicky 
put  down  his  pipe  and  turned 
to  me. 

" Bill,  old  man,"  he  said,  "I 
don't  often  face  facts  ;  but  this 
time  I  admit  that  I  have  fairly 
torn  the  end  off  things." 

"  You  are  in  disgrace,  my 
boy,"  I  agreed.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

Dicky  pondered,  and  finally 
summed  up. 

"The  fact  is,"  he  said,  "I 
am  not  up  to  Hilda's  standard, 
and  never  shall  be." 

I  rose,  and  took  my  stand 
upon  that  tribunal  beloved  of 
the  Briton — the  hearthrug — 
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and  looked  down  upon  my 
friend's  troubled  countenance. 

"Dicky,"  I  began,  having 
blown  my  nose  nervously,  "you 
and  I  don't  usually  go  deeply 
into  these  matters  together; 
but — do  you  love  that  girl  ?  " 

We  two  regarded  one  another 
deliberately  for  a  minute,  and 
then  Dicky  shook  his  head. 

"I  do  not,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  Not  more,  that  is,  than  I  love 
half  a  dozen  others.  I  suppose 
the  truth  is,"  he  continued, 
relighting  his  pipe,  "  that  I 
don't  quite  realise  the  meaning 
of  the  word — yet.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  the  big  thing  will 
come  to  me;  but  until  it  does 
and  wipes  out  everything  else, 
I  shall  go  on  imagining,  as  at 
present,  that  I  am  in  love  with 
every  girl  who  happens  to 
attract  me  or  whom  I  happen 
to  attract — if  such  a  thing  is 
possible.  Nature,  I  suppose — 
just  nature!  Just  now  I  am 
making  the  instinctive  involun- 
tary experiments  that  every 
man  must  make,  and  go  on 
making,  until  he  encounters 
his  right  mate.  Some  men,  I 
imagine,  are  luckier  than 
others.  They  are  not  inflam- 
mable. They  do  not  make 
false  starts  or  get  down  blind 
alleys.  I  believe  you  are  one, 
Tiny,  but  there  are  not  many. 
With  women,  I  believe,  it  is 
different.  They  have  more  in- 
tuition than  men,  and  can  tell 
almost  immediately  whether 
they  have  found  the  goods  this 
time  or  not.  But  the  average 
man  must  just  go  blundering 
on,  making  an  ass  of  himself, 
and  learning  by  experience.  I 
fall  into  love  readily  enough, 
but  have  never  been  able  to 


stay  there.  That  is  my  trouble. 
I  am  therefore  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  have  never 
really  been  in  love  at  all." 

"  That  is  because  you  have 
never  met  the  girl,  Freak." 

"  Possibly ;  but  there  is 
another  explanation,  and  that 
is  that  I  am  incapable  of  a 
sustained  affection  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  How- 
ever, you  may  take  it  from  me 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  I 
know  that.  I  can't  explain  it 
or  prove  it,  but  I  know  it. 
What  I  really  want  —  but  I 
haven't  met  one  so  far — is  a 
girl  who  will  fall  in  love  with 
me,  and  show  it  —  show  that 
she  is  willing  to  burn  her  boats 
for  me.  A  good  many  young 
women,  estimable  creatures, 
have  indicated  that  they  care 
for  me  a  little,  but  not  one  has 
done  it  in  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  don't  believe  that  I 
could  ever  really  throw  myself 
absolutely  headlong  into  love 
with  a  girl  unless  I  knew  in  my 
heart  that  she  was  prepared  to 
do  the  same  for  me.  They  are 
all  so  cautious,  so  self-contained, 
so  blooming  independent,  now- 
adays, that  a  man  simply  can- 
not let  himself  go  on  one  of 
them  for  fear  she  should  turn 
round  and  laugh  at  him.  But 
if  a  girl  once  confided  to  me 
that  she  wanted  to  entrust 
herself  to  me — body  and  soul, 
for  better  for  worse,  and  so  on 
—  without  any  present  -  day 
stipulations  about  maintaining 
her  independence  and  preserv- 
ing her  individuality,  and  stuff 
of  that  kind — well,  good-bye  to 
all  indecision  or  uncertainty  on 
my  part !  What  man  who 
called  himself  a  man  could 
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resist  such  an  appeal  as  that — 
a  genuine  whole-hearted  appeal 
from  weakness  to  strength? 
(Not  that  I  am  exactly  a  model 
of  strength,"  he  commented, 
with  a  disarming  smile ;  "  but 
I  know  I  soon  should  be,  if 
such  an  honour  were  done  me.) 
Weakness  to  strength  !  That's 
what  it  comes  to  in  the  end, 
old  man,  whatever  the  modern 
advanced  female  may  say. 
Male  and  female  created  He 
them — eh?  When  I  do  meet 
that  girl — perhaps  she  is  the 
girl  the  old  gipsy  foretold  for 
me  to-day — I  shall  love  her, 
and  slave  for  her,  and  fight  for 
her,  so  long  as  we  both  live, 
just  because  she  is  so  utterly 
dependent  on  me.  That  is  what 
brings  out  the  best  in  a  man. 
Unfortunately,  I  have  not  yet 
met  her.  When  I  do,  you  may 
take  it  from  me  that  I  shall 
cease  to  be  a  Freak.  Amen  ! 
Here  endeth  the  First  Lesson. 
There  will  be  no  collection." 

His  discourse  thus  character- 
istically concluded,  my  friend 
sat  silent  and  pensive. 

This  was  quite  a  new  Dicky 
to  me. 

"You  appear  to  have  studied 
the  question  deeply  and  scien- 
tifically," I  said,  frankly  im- 
pressed. 

"My  lad,"  replied  Dicky 
with  feeling,  "if  you  possessed 
a  disposition  as  flighty  as 
mine " 

"  Quixotic,"  I  amended. 

"  All  right  —  as  quixotic  as 
mine,  and  were  also  blessed 
with  a  dear  old  mother  who 
spent  her  life  confronting  you 
with  attractive  young  women 
with  a  view  to  matrimony, 
you  would  begin  to  study  the 


question  deeply  and  scientific- 
ally too.  I  am  only  a  Freak, 
and  all  that,  but  I  don't  want 
to  make  a  mess  of  a  girl's  life 
if  I  can  help  it  ;  and  that,  old 
friend,  owing  to  my  suscep- 
tible nature  and  gentle  mater- 
nal pressure  from  the  rear,  is 
exactly  what  I  am  in  great 
danger  of  doing.  I  have  had 
to  mark  time  pretty  resolutely 
of  late,  I  can  tell  you.  And 
that  brings  us  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  Hilda  and  I  seem  to 
have  reached  the  end  of  our 
tether.  Something  has  got  to 
be  done." 

"It  is  just  possible,"  I  said, 
"  that  Miss  Beverley  has  done 
it  already." 

"What?" 

"It  —  the  only  thing  that 
ought  to  be  done." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  When  the  others  went  up- 
stairs to  bed  Miss  Hilda  retired 
into  an  inner  drawing-room 
and  sat  down  at  a  writing- 
table.  There  is  no  post  out 
of  here  until  lunch  -time  to- 
morrow. Therefore  she  was 
probably  writing  to  some  one 
in  the  house." 

Dicky   nodded    comprehend- 


"Proceed,  Sherlock,"  he 
said. 

"To  whom  was  she  writ- 
ing? "  I  inquired. 

Dicky  thought. 

"To  me,"  he  announced  at 
length.  "Economical  hobby. 
No  stamps  required.  Well  ?  " 

"Supposing,"  I  continued, 
"  that  Miss  Beverley  has  been 
writing  to  you  to-night  —  what 
then?" 

"  I  shall  receive  a  letter  from 
her  in  the  morning,"  con- 
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eluded  Dicky.  "  Eh  ?  Wrong 
answer  ?  Sorry !  What  will 
happen,  then?" 

"You  will  get  your  letter 
to-night." 

Dicky  looked  doubtful. 

"Where?  When?  "  he  asked. 

"That's  it.  Where  and 
when  ?  " 

Dicky  pondered. 

"  On  my  pincushion,  when  I 
go  upstairs  to  bed,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  although  it  strikes  me 
as  a  most  unmaidenly  action 
for  Hilda." 

"So  unmaidenly,"  I  replied, 
"that  you  will  probably  find 
the  letter  on  the  hall  table 
by  your  candle.  Come  and 
see." 

My  faith  in  Miss  Beverley's 
sense  of  propriety  was  fully 
justified,  for  we  found  the 
letter  in  the  hall  beside  the 
candlesticks  exactly  as  I  had 
foretold.  Probably  it  had  not 
lain  there  more  than  five 
minutes. 

"What  do  you  think  of 
that?"  I  inquired. 

"By  heavens,  Holmes,"  ex- 
claimed Dicky,  who  after  his 
late  lofty  flight  had  character- 
istically relapsed  into  one  of 


his  most  imbecile  moods,  "this 
is  wonderful ! " 

We  bore  the  letter  back  to 
the  billiard-room. 

"Four  sheets!"  murmured 
The  Freak  dejectedly.  "Well, 
the  longer  I  look  at  them  the 
less  I  shall  like  them.  Here 
goes ! " 

He  began  to  unfold  the 
crackling  document. 

"  What  is  that  protuberance 
down  there,  between  your  finger 
and  thumb?"  I  inquired.  "It 
may  epitomise  the  letter  for 
you." 

Dicky  turned  the  envelope 
upside  down,  and  shook  it  over 
the  billiard-table.  Something 
fell  out,  rolled  a  short  distance, 
and  lay  sparkling  and  shim- 
mering on  the  green  cloth. 

Dicky  picked  up  the  ring 
very  slowly,  and  regarded  it 
long  and  intently.  Then  he 
turned  to  me. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  he  said,  softly 
and  quite  reverently ;  and  I 
knew  he  spoke  less  for  himself 
than  for  a  certain  superior 
young  woman  upstairs,  who 
considered  him  flippant,  lack- 
ing in  depth,  and  altogether 
unworthy  of  her. 


CHAPTER  TEN. — STILL  AT  LARGE. 


I  saw  very  little  of  The 
Freak  the  following  winter. 
For  one  thing,  I  went  abroad 
again.  The  Government  of 
the  Auricula  Protectorate  had 
decided  to  connect  their  capital 
with  the  sea  by  means  of  a 
canal.  I  happened  to  know 
the  district,  for  I  had  been 
engaged  eight  years  previously 
upon  the  great  dam,  thirty 


miles  from  Auricula,  which 
now  holds  in  beneficent  re- 
straint the  turbid  waters  of 
the  Rumbolo  river.  I  accord- 
ingly applied  for  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  scheme.  By 
the  greatest  luck  in  the  world 
one  Vandeleur,  C.B.,  a  magnate 
of  no  small  standing  in  the 
Auricula  district,  happened  to 
be  home  on  leave.  He  had 
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visited  my  dam  in  his  official 
capacity,  and  had  noted  that  it 
was  still  standing.  He  spoke 
the  word,  and  I  got  my 
canal. 

The  next  four  months  I 
spent  upon  the  continent  of 
Africa,  sketching,  surveying, 
and  drawing  up  specifications. 
Then  I  came  home  to  be 
married. 

At  the  very  first  dinner- 
party to  which  we  were  bidden 
on  our  return  from  our  honey- 
moon I  encountered  The  Freak. 

I  saw  him  first,  so  to  speak. 
Covers  had  been  laid,  as  they 
say  in  country  newspapers,  for 
twenty-two  persons.  My  wife, 
through  the  operation  of  an 
inscrutable  but  inexorable  law, 
had  been  reft  from  my  side, 
and  was  now  periodically  vis- 
ible through  a  maze  of  table 
decorations,  entertaining  her 
host  with  what  I  could  not 
help  regarding  as  the  most  un- 
feeling vivacity  and  cheerful- 
ness. I  began  to  take  an 
inventory  of  the  company.  We 
had  been  a  little  late  in  ar- 
riving— to  be  precise,  the  last 
— and  I  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  my  fellow- 
guests.  My  own  partner  was 
a  Mrs  Botley-Markham,  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine.  She 
combined  short  sight  and  an 
astonishingly  treacherous  mem- 
ory for  names  and  faces  with  a 
rooted  conviction  that  the  one 
infallible  sign  of  good-breeding 
is  never  to  forget  a  name  or  a 
face.  ("A  truly  Royal  attri- 
bute," she  had  once  announced 
in  my  presence.)  I  was  there- 
fore agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  she  recognised  not  merely 
my  face,  but  my  name  and 


metier.  After  putting  me  at 
my  ease  with  a  few  kindly  and 
encouraging  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  canals,  she  turned  to 
her  other  neighbour. 

"  Dear  Sir  Arthur,"  I  heard 
her  say,  "  this  is  indeed  a 
pleasant  surprise!" 

"  Dear  lady,"  replied  a  hearty 
voice,  "  the  pleasure  is  entirely 
mine." 

I  leaned  carelessly  forward 
to  inspect  the  menu,  and  shot 
a  sidelong  glance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Arthur.  I  was 
right.  It  was  The  Freak,  in 
his  most  acquiescent  mood.  I 
wondered  what  his  surname 
was,  and  whether  he  knew  it. 

"  We  had  such  a  teeny  talk 
last  time  we  met,"  continued 
Mrs  Botley-Markham.  "Now 
we  can  chat  as  long  as  we 
please." 

Heaving  a  gentle  sigh  of 
relief,  Mrs  Botley-Markham's 
rightful  dinner-partner  helped 
himself  to  a  double  portion  of 
the  entree  and  set  to  work. 

The  chat  commenced  forth- 
with. 

"And  how  is  Gypsy?"  in- 
quired Mrs  Bodley-Markham. 

"  Gypsy,"  replied  Sir  Arthur 
without  hesitation,  "is  top- 
hole." 

"  How  quaint  and  original 
you  always  are  in  your  expres- 
sions ! "  cooed  my  neighbour. 
"But  I  am  so  glad  to  hear 
about  Gypsy.  Then  the  dear 
thing  has  quite  recovered  ?  " 

"Absolutely,"  replied  Dicky 
courageously. 

Mrs  Botley-Markham  cooed 
again,  Then  she  inquired  con- 
fidentially— 

"Now  tell  me,  what  was 
it?" 
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"What  was  it  ?  "  echoed  The 
Freak  cautiously.  "  Ah  !  " 

"  Yes ;  what  was  it  ?  "  pur- 
sued his  interlocutor,  much 
intrigued.  "  Don't  tell  me 
they  never  found  out ! " 

"  Never.  At  least,"  admitted 
The  Freak  guardedly,  "  not  for 
some  time." 

"  Then  they  actually  operated 
without  being  sure  ?  "  exclaimed 
Mrs  Botley-Markham  shudder- 
ing. _ 

Dicky,  making  up  his  arrears 
with  a  portion  of  quail,  inclined 
his  head  gravely,  and  the  quail 
reached  its  destination. 

"And  when  they  did  find 
out,"  pursued  Mrs  Botley- 
Markham,  clasping  her  hands 
— she  had  finished  her  quail — 
"  what  was  it  ?  Tell  me,  dear 
Sir  Arthur ! " 

Sir  Arthur  cogitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  took  the 
plunge. 

"  It  was  clavicle,"  he  said 
solemnly. 

Assuming  that  my  friend 
was  labouring  under  the  same 
disadvantage  as  myself  — 
namely,  inability  to  decide 
whether  Gypsy  was  a  woman, 
child,  horse,  dog,  cat,  or  monkey, 
— to  invent  a  mysterious  and 
non  -  committal  disease  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment  struck 
me  as  quite  a  stroke  of  genius 
on  Dicky's  part.  Connie  would 
enjoy  hearing  about  this. 

"How  truly  terrible!"  said 
Mrs  Botley  -  Markham  in  an 
awestruck  voice.  "  Clam  — 
clavicle  is  a  very  rare  disease, 
is  it  not  ?  " 

"Rare  and  mysterious,"  re- 
plied my  friend  in  the  same  tone. 
"  In  fact,  the  doctor " 

"  You  mean  Sir  Herbert  ?  " 


"  No,  the  other  bio  —  the 
other  gentleman  —  the  anses- 
thetist,  you  know !  He  told 
me  that  he  had  never  encount- 
ered a  case  of  it  before." 

"How  truly  terrible!"  said 
Mrs  Botley  -  Markham  again. 
"And  all  the  time  you  sus- 
pected appendicitis." 

The  Freak  acquiesced  readily. 
Here  was  light.  Gypsy  ap- 
parently was  human  —  not 
equine,  canine,  feline,  or 
simian. 

"And  the  little  one?"  in- 
quired Mrs  Botley  -  Markham 
tenderly. 

I  held  my  breath.  Sir  Arthur 
had  reached  his  second  fence. 

"The  little  one,"  he  replied 
after  consideration,  "is  doing 
nicely.  Not  so  very  little, 
though,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,"  he  continued, 
boldly  taking  the  initiative. 

"  Has  she  grown  so  big, 
then?"  inquired  Mrs  Botley- 
Markham,  unconsciously  giving 
away  another  point.  The  Little 
One's  sex  was  determined.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  an  exhilarating 
game. 

"Quite  extraordinary,"  said 
Dicky.  "  How  big,"  he  con- 
tinued cunningly,  "  would  you 
imagine  she  was  now  ?  " 

"  Not  as  big  as  my  Babs  ?  " 
cried  Mrs  Botley-Markham  in- 
credulously. 

"That,"  replied  The  Freak, 
"  is  just  exactly  how  big  she 
is."  There  was  the  least  tinge 
of  disappointment  in  his  voice. 
Evidently  he  had  hoped  for 
something  more  tangible.  For 
purposes  of  mensuration  Babs 
was  useless  to  him. 

"Why  'just  exactly'?"  in- 
quired Mrs  Botley  -  Markham 
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doubtfully.      "  You     are    very 
precise  about  it." 

"  We  met  Babs  in  the  Park 
the  other  day,"  replied  the 
audacious  Dicky,  "and  com- 
pared them." 

Mrs  Botley-Markham,  frank- 
!y>  gaped. 

"  But,  dear  Sir  Arthur,"  she 
exclaimed, — "  how  ?  " 

"  How  does  one  compare — er 
— little  ones  ?  "  was  the  evasive 
reply  of  Sir  Arthur. 

The  outraged  parent  turned 
upon  him. 

"  You  mean  to  say  you  laid 
those  two  innocents  side  by 
side  upon  the  wet  grass  ?  "  she 
gasped,  "  and " 

"  It  was  nearly  dry,"  said 
Dicky  soothingly.  I  choked 
noisily,  for  I  was  rapidly  losing 
self-control ;  but  neither  of  the 
performers  in  the  duologue  took 
the  slightest  notice  of  me. 

"  I  shall  speak  to  my 
nurse  to  -  morrow  morning," 
announced  Mrs  Botley-Mark- 
ham firmly.  "  I  cannot  imagine 
what  she  was  thinking  about." 

"Don't  be  hard  on  her," 
begged  Dicky.  "It  was  my 
fault  entirely." 

"  It  certainly  was  very  naugh  ty 
of  you,"  said  Mrs  Botley-Mark- 
ham, already  relenting,  "but 
I  forgive  you  —  there  !  "  She 
tapped  the  eccentric  Sir  Arthur 
playfully  upon  the  arm.  "  Tell 
me,  though,  what  does  Gwladys 
weigh  ?  Mere  bigness  in  child- 
ren is  so  often  deceptive." 

Even  assuming  that  Gwladys 
was  also  the  Little  One,  it  was 
obvious  that  Dicky  had  not  yet 
cleared  his  second  fence.  I  be- 
gan vaguely  to  calculate  what 
a  healthy  child  should  weigh. 
A  thirty  -  pound  salmon,  for 


instance,  —  how  would  that 
compare  with  a  fat  baby? 
But  Dicky  made  a  final  and 
really  brilliant  effort. 

"Fourteen  point  eight,"  he 
said  promptly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  re- 
plied Mrs  Botley-Markham. 

"Fourteen  point  eight  cubic 
centimetres,"  repeated  The 
Freak  in  a  firm  voice.  "That 
is  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  It  is  the  only 
accurate  and  scientific  method. 
All  the  big  doctors  have  taken 
to  it,  you  will  find.  I  never 
allow  any  other  to  be  employed 
where  Gwladys  is  concerned.  I 
strongly  advise  you,"  he  added 
earnestly,  "  to  have  Babs 
weighed  in  the  same  manner. 
Everybody's  doing  it  now,"  he 
concluded  lyrically. 

Mrs  Botley-Markham  quiv- 
ered with  pleasure.  An  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  ahead  of  the 
fashion  does  not  occur  to  us 
every  day. 

"I  will  certainly  take  your 
advice,  dear  Sir  Arthur,"  she 
replied.  "Tell  me,  where  does 
one  get  it  done?  " 

"At  the  British  Museum, 
between  seven  and  eight  in 
the  morning,"  replied  The 
Freak,  whose  pheasant  was 
growing  cold.  "And  now, 
dear  lady,  tell  me  everything 
that  you  have  been  doing 
lately." 

Mrs  Botley  -  Markham,  no- 
thing loth,  launched  forth. 
She  even  found  time  to  re- 
include  me  in  the  conversa- 
tion, disturbing  my  meditations 
upon  the  strenuous  awakening 
which  awaited  poor  Babs  upon 
the  morrow  with  an  inquiry  as 
to  whether  my  canal  was  to 
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contain  salt  water  or  fresh. 
But  she  had  not  finished  with 
Dicky  yet.  Suddenly  she 
turned  upon  him,  and  remarked 
point-blank — 

"How  pleased  the  Stantons 
will  be  ! " 

"  Indeed,  yes  !  "  replied  The 
Freak  enthusiastically.  At 
the  sound  of  his  voice  I  trem- 
bled. We  had  reached  the 
dessert,  and  with  port  in  sight, 
so  to  speak,  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  what  foolishness  he 
might  not  commit. 

"In  fact,"  he  continued 
shamelessly,  "  I  happen  to 
know  that  they  are  not  merely 
pleased  but  ecstatic.  I  saw 
them  yesterday." 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Mrs  Botley- 
Markham. 

"Dear  lady,"  replied  Dicky, 
smiling,  "where  does  one  in- 
variably meet  the  Stantons?" 

"You  mean  at  the  Arch- 
deacon's ? "  said  Mrs  Botley- 
Markham. 

"I  do,"  said  my  reprobate 
friend.  "They  had  all  been 
down  the  Str — I  mean,  to  the 
Pan  -  Mesopotamian  Confer- 
ence," he  added  quite  gratui- 
tously. 

"  Ah,  of  course ;  they  would," 
assented  Mrs  Botley-Markham 
hazily,  evidently  wondering 
whether  she  ought  to  have 
heard  of  thePan-Mesopotamian 
Conference.  "Were  they  all 
there?" 

"All  but  the  delicate  one," 
replied  The  Freak,  abandoning 
all  restraint. 

"  Do  you  mean  Isobel  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  my  shameless 
friend— "I  do.  Poor  Isobel!" 
he  added  gently. 

"  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  a 


strong  family,"  said  Mrs  Botley- 
Markham,  with  a  sympathetic 
glance  which  rather  alarmed 

O 

me.     I  foresaw  complications. 

Freak  wagged  his  head 
gloomily. 

"No ;  a  weak  strain,  I  fear." 

"I  hope — I  hope,"  said  Mrs 
Botley  -  Markham,  evidently 
choosing  her  words  with  great 
care  and  tact,  "  that  the  weak- 
ness does  not  extend  to  Gypsy." 

Then  Gypsy  was  connected 
with  the  Stantons  !  Freak 
would  have  to  walk  warily. 
But  at  this  moment  his  atten- 
tion was  wandering  in  the 
direction  of  our  hostess,  who 
was  beginning  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  upheaval  with  a  view 
to  withdrawal.  He  replied 
carelessly — 

"No.     Why  should  it?" 

Mrs  Botley  -  Markham,  a 
little  offended  and  flustered 
at  being  taken  up  so  sharply, 
replied  with  exaggerated 
humility — 

"I  only  meant,  dear  Sir 
Arthur,  that  if  one  sister  is 
delicate,  possibly  another  may 
be  slightly  inclined 

Then  Isobel  and  Gypsy  were 
sisters.  I  knew  it ! 

At  this  moment  the  hostess 
gave  the  mystic  sign,  and  the 
company  rose.  Freak  turned 
a  sad  and  slightly  reproach- 
ful gaze  upon  Mrs  Botley- 
Markham. 

"You  are  forgetting,  dear 
lady,"  he  said  gently.  "Isobel 
and  Gypsy  are  not  related. 
Isobel  was  the  sister  of  my 
poor  first  wife." 

He  drew  back  Mrs  Botley- 
Markham's  chair  with  grave 
courtesy,  and  that  afflicted 
lady  tottered  down  the  room 
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and  out  of  the  door,  looking 
like  the  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa. 

The  Freak  and  I  resumed 
our  seats. 

"Dear  Sir  Arthur,"  I  said, 
"are  you  a  knight  or  a  bar- 
onet ?  " 

Before  this  point  of  preced- 
ence could  be  settled,  our 
host  called  to  us  to  move  up 
higher. 

"  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
Sir  Arthur  Twigg,  Mainwar- 


ing,"  he  said,  indicating  a 
pleasant-looking  youth  strongly 
resembling  Dicky  in  appear- 
ance and  bearing. 

"Come  to  lunch  with  me 
to-morrow,  Tiny,"  said  Dicky 
hurriedly  to  me. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  heard 
him  regretfully  explaining  to 
his  host  that  an  important 
legal  consultation  in  his 
chambers  at  ten  o'clock  that 
evening  would  prevent  him 
from  joining  the  ladies  after- 
wards in  the  drawing-room. 


CHAPTER   ELEVEN. — THE    FIRST   TURNING   TO   THE   RIGHT. 


Next  day  I  lunched  with 
The  Freak  in  Hall  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  where  I  was  intro- 
duced by  my  host  to  the  sur- 
rounding company  as  a  "dis- 
tinguished engineer,  who  had 
dammed  the  Nile  several  times 
and  was  now  prepared  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  Equator." 

After  luncheon  Dicky  sug- 
gested that  I  should  walk 
round  with  him  to  his  cham- 
bers in  Bolton  Street.  It  was 
a  murky  December  afternoon. 
Christmas  shopping  had  set  in 
with  its  usual  severity,  and 
visitors  from  the  country, 
armed  with  sharp  -  cornered 
parcels,  surged  tumultuously 
along  the  wrong  side  of  every 
pavement,  while  the  ordinary 
citizens  of  London  trudged 
resignedly  in  the  gutter. 

Dicky,  quite  undisturbed  by 
the  press,  continued  the  con- 
versation. 

"  Yes,  the  family  are  all  very 
fit,"  he  said.  "You  must  come 
and  stay  with  us.  I  shall  give 
myself  a  week's  holiday  at 


Christmas,  and  take  you  and 
Connie  down  to  Shotley  Beau- 
champ,  and  we  will  have  a 
pop  at  Ethelbert,  our  pheas- 
ant, and  discuss  the  days  that 
are  no  more." 

"Talking  of  the  days  that 
are  no  more,"  I  began,  stepping 
aside  to  avoid  a  stout  lady 
carrying  an  inverted  baby 
under  one  arm  and  an  imper- 
fectly draped  rocking  -  horse 
under  the  other,  "what  has 
become " 

"  Hilda  Beverley— eh  ?  "  re- 
plied Dicky  cheerfully.  "I'll 
tell  you;"all  about  her.  (Don't 
apologise,  sir,  really !  After 
all,  I  still  have  an  eye  left,  and 
you  very  nearly  lost  your  um- 
brella.) She  is  engaged,  if  not 
married,  to  an  Oxford  don.  I 
believe  they  are  very  happy. 
They  go  out  and  sing  an  ode 
to  Apollo  every  morning  before 
breakfast,  or  something  of  that 
kind." 

A  wedge  of  excursionists 
clove  its  way  between  us,  and 
it  was  with  a  voice  uncon- 
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sciously  raised  that  I  remarked 
from  the  gutter — 

"  You  had  an  escape  that 
time,  my  lad." 

"Not  at  all!"  yelled  Dicky 
loyally  from  the  other  side  of 
the  pavement.  ("Mind  that 
kiddie's  balloon,  old  son !) 
No,"  he  continued,  as  we  con- 
verged once  more,  "I  had  a 
very  profitable  six  months. 
Hilda  took  immense  pains  with 
me,  and  it  wasn't  her  fault 
that  I  turned  out  a  failure." 

Presently  I  asked  a  question 
which  always  rose  to  my  lips 
when  I  met  Dicky  after  any 
considerable  interval. 

"  Have  your  family  any  fresh 
matrimonial  irons  in  the  fire  for 
you  at  present  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  No,"  replied  my  friend,  "  I 
rejoice  to  say  they  have  not. 
The  market  is  utterly  flat. 
The  Hilda  Beverley  slump 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of 
everything,  and  for  the  last 
half-year  I  have  been  living 
a  life  of  perfect  peace.  I  am 
settling  down  to  a  contented 
spinsterhood,"  he  added,  to  the 
obvious  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion of  a  grim-looking  female 
in  a  blue  mackintosh  who  had 
become  wedged  between  us. 
"  In  a  few  years  I  shall  get  a 
tabby  cat  and  a  sampler,  and 
retire  to  end  my  days  in  the 
Close  of  some  quiet  cathedral 
city." 

The  female  in  the  mackintosh, 
by  dint  of  using  her  elbows  as 
levers  and  our  waistcoats  as 
fulcrums,  heaved  herself  con- 
vulsively out  of  our  company 
and  disappeared  in  the  crowd, 
probably  in  search  of  police 
protection.  Dicky  and  I  came 
together  again. 


"  Occasionally,"  he  continued 
fraternally,  "  I  shall  come  and 
stay  with  you  and  Connie,  and 
give  you  advice  as  to  .  .  . 
Bill  1  Tiny  !  My  son  William  ! 
Look  at  that  girl's  face !  Did 
you  catch  her  profile  ?  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  so  lovely  in 
all  your  life  ?  " 

We  had  reached  that  spot 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  Picca- 
dilly where  all  the  omnibuses 
in  the  world  seem  to  stop  to 
take  up  passengers.  Dicky's 
fingers  had  closed  round  my 
left  biceps  muscle  with  a  grip 
like  iron.  I  turned  and  sur- 
veyed him.  His  cheery  good- 
tempered  face  was  transfigured : 
his  eyes  blazed. 

"Look!"  he  said  again, 
pointing.  He  was  trem- 
bling like  a  nervous  school- 
girl. 

But  I  was  just  too  late.  All 
I  saw  was  a  trim,  lithe  young 
figure — rather  like  Connie's,  I 
thought  —  stepping  on  to  an 
omnibus.  (When  I  told  the 
story  at  home  I  was  at  once 
asked  how  she  was  dressed, 
but  naturally  could  not  say.) 
I  caught  sight  of  a  pair  of 
slim  square  shoulders,  a  good 
deal  of  pretty  brown  hair,  and 
finally  a  pair  of  neat  black 
shoes,  as  their  owner  deftly 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
swaying  vehicle. 

"I  just  missed  her  face,  old 
man,"  I  replied.  "Was  she 
pretty?" 

Here  I  stopped.  To  address 
empty  air  in  Piccadilly  for  any 
length  of  time  makes  one  incur 
the  unworthy  suspicions  of  the 
bystanders.  It  also  causes  a 
crowd  to  collect,  which  is  an 
indictable  offence. 
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For  I  was  alone.  Afar  off, 
pursuing  a  motor  omnibus  just 
getting  into  its  top  speed,  I 
beheld  the  flying  figure  of  my 
friend.  Presently  he  overtook 
the  unwieldy  object  of  his  pur- 
suit, hopped  on  board,  and 


proceeded     to     climb     to    the 
top. 

At  this  moment  the  omnibus 
reached  Bond  Street — the  first 
turning  to  the  right — swung 
round  the  corner,  and  dis- 
appeared. 


BOOK   THKEE. — THE    EIGHT   ROAD. 


CHAPTER    TWELVE.  —  MICE    AND    MEN. 


"  Sylvia,  is  your  father  in 
from  his  walk  ?  " 

Miss  Sylvia  Mainwaring, 
attired  in  a  sage-green  robe 
and  distressingly  rational  boots, 
turned  and  surveyed  her  male 
parent's  recumbent  form  upon 
the  sofa. 

"Yes,  mother  mine,"  she 
replied.  (Sylvia  was  rather 
addicted  to  little  preciosities  of 
this  kind.) 

"  Is  he  awake  ?  " 

"  He  is  reading  The  Spectator, 
mother,"  was  the  somewhat 
Delphic  response. 

"Then  ring  for  tea,  dear." 

It  was  a  bleak  Saturday 
afternoon  in  late  February. 
Darkness  was  closing  in,  and 
the  great  fire  in  the  hall  at 
The  Towers  flickered  lovingly 
upon  our  leading  weekly  review, 
which,  temporarily  diverted 
from  its  original  purpose  in 
order  to  serve  as  a  supplement- 
ary waistcoat  for  Mr  Main- 
waring,  rose  and  fell  with 
gentle  regularity  in  the  warm 
glow. 

Mr  Mainwaring's  daughter 
rang  a  bell  and  switched  on 
the  electric  light  with  remorse- 
less severity;  his  wife  came 
rustling  down  the  broad  oak 
staircase,  and  Mr  Mainwaring 


himself,  realising  that  a  further 
folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question,  peeled 
off  The  Spectator  and  sat  up. 

"  Abel,"  observed  Lady  Adela 
—  her  husband's  baptismal 
name  was  a  perpetual  thorn 
in  her  ample  flesh,  but  she 
made  a  point  of  employing  it 
on  all  occasions,  as  a  sort  of 
reducing  exercise  to  her  family 
pride — "  tea  will  be  here  in  a 
moment." 

Mr  Mainwaring  rose  to  his 
feet.  He  was  an  apologetic 
little  gentleman,  verging  on 
sixty,  with  a  few  wisps  of  grey 
hair  brushed  carefully  across 
his  bald  head.  At  present 
these  were  hanging  down  upon 
the  wrong  side,  giving  their 
owner  a  mildly  leonine  appear- 
ance. A  kindly,  shy,  impulsive 
man,  Abel  Mainwaring  was  in- 
variably mute  and  ill  at  ease 
beneath  the  eye  of  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Their  patrician 
calm  oppressed  him;  and  his 
genial  expansive  nature  only 
blossomed  in  the  presence  of 
his  erratic  but  affectionate  son. 

"Tea?"  he  exclaimed  with 
mild  alacrity  ;  "  who  said  tea  ?  " 

"Abel,"  announced  Lady 
Adela,  in  tones  which  definitely 
vetoed  any  further  conversa- 
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tional  openings  originating  in 
tea,  "I  think  it  only  right  to 
tell  you  that  a  visitor  may 
arrive  at  any  moment,  and 
your  present  appearance,  to 
put  it  mildly,  is  hardly  that 
of  the  master  of  a  large  house- 
hold." 

"My  dear,  I  fly!"  said  Mr 
Mainwaring  hurriedly,  and  dis- 
appeared. At  the  same  mo- 
ment there  was  a  tinkle  in  the 
back  premises. 

"There  goes  the  front-door 
bell,"  said  Sylvia.  "I  never 
heard  the  carriage.  Can  it  be 
Connie  already  ?  " 

"A  caller,  probably,"  sighed 
her  mother.  "How  tiresome 
people  are.  See  who  it  is, 
Milroy,  and  then  bring  tea." 

The  butler,  who  had  entered 
from  the  dining-room,  crossed 
the  hall  to  the  curtained  alcove 
which  screened  the  front- 
door. 

"  Hardly  a  caller  on  an  after- 
noon like  this,"  said  Sylvia, 
shivering  delicately.  "It  is 
raining  in  sheets." 

"  My  experience,"  replied 
Lady  Adela  peevishly,  "  has 
always  been  that  when  one's 
neighbours  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  be  thoroughly  annoy- 
ing, no  weather  will  stop 
them." 

Simultaneously  with  this 
truthful  but  gloomy  reflection 
Lady  Adela  composed  her  fine 
features  into  a  hospitable 
smile  of  welcome  and  rose  to 
her  feet. 

"  Misterilands  !  "  announced 
Milroy,  drawing  back  the  cur- 
tain of  the  outer  hall. 

Lady  Adela,  still  smiling, 
rolled  an  inquiring  eye  in  the 
direction  of  her  daughter. 


"  New  curate  !  "  hissed 
Sylvia. 

Through  the  curtained  arch- 
way advanced  a  short,  sturdy, 
spectacled  young  man,  dumbly 
resisting  Mr  Milroy's  gracious 
efforts  to  relieve  him  of  his  hat 
and  stick. 

Lady  Adela  extended  her 
hand. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr  High- 
lands ? "  she  inquired,  as  the 
ruffled  Milroy,  shaken  off  like 
an  importunate  limpet,  disap- 
peared into  the  dining-room. 

"  My  name,"  replied  the 
visitor  apologetically,  "is 
Rylands — not  Highlands." 

"How  stupid  of  me!"  said 
Lady  Adela  condescendingly. 
"But  my  butler  is  a  most  in- 
articulate person,  and  in  any 
case  we  give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  where  H's  are 
concerned." 

"It's  of  no  consequence," 
gasped  Mr  Kylands.  "Oh,  I 
beg  your  pardon  !  " 

He  picked  up  his  walking- 
stick,  which  had  fallen  upon 
the  polished  floor  with  a  shat- 
tering crash,  and  continued 
breathlessly — 

"The  fact  is,  Lady  Adela, 
the  Archdeacon  asked  me  to 
come  round  this  afternoon 

and  warn  Mr — Mr "  he 

was  uncertain  of  Mr  Main- 
waring's  exact  status  and  title, 
so  decided  to  hedge  —  "your 
husband,  about  the  First  Lesson 
in  to-morrow  morning's  service. 
The  Archdeacon " 

"Be  seated,  Mr  Rylands," 
said  Lady  Adela,  in  the  voice 
which  she  reserved  for  golfers, 
politicians,  and  other  people 
who  attempted  to  talk  shop  in 
her  presence.  "My  husband 
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will   be   downstairs    presently. 
This  is  my " 

"  The  Archdeacon,"  con- 
tinued the  conscientious  By- 
lands,  "  thinks  it  would  be 
better  to  substitute  an  alter- 
native Lesson." 

At  this  point  his  walking- 
stick,  which  he  had  after 
several  efforts  succeeded  in 
leaning  againt  the  corner  of 
the  mantelpiece,  fell  a  second 
time  upon  the  floor,  and  a 
further  hail  of  apology  fol- 
lowed. 

"  An  alternative  Lesson  to- 
morrow morning,"  he  resumed 
pertinaciously,  "  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  certain  passages " 

' '  This  is  my  daughter  Sylvia,' ' 
said  Lady  Adela  coldly. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  " 
exclaimed  the  curate  to  Sylvia, 
starting  up  and  dropping  his 
hat.  "I  didn't  see  you.  My 
glasses  are  rather  dimmed  by 
the  rain.  I  have  come  here," 
he  recommenced  rapidly,  evid- 
ently hoping  for  a  more  recep- 
tive auditor  this  time,  "  at  the 
request  of  the  Archdeacon,  to 
see  Mr — your  father,  about  an 
alteration  in  the  First  Lesson 
to-morrow." 

"I  don't  think  you  need 
trouble,  Mr  Kylands,"  replied 
the  dutiful  Sylvia.  "  My  father 
will  probably  read  the  wrong 
Lesson  in  any  case." 

"  Who  is  taking  my  name  in 
vain  ? "  inquired  the  playful 
voice  of  Mr  Mainwaring,  as  its 
owner,  newly  kempt,  descended 
the  stairs. 

"This  is  Mr  Kylands,  Abel, 
who  has  recently  come  among 
us,"  said  Lady  Adela.  "To 
assist  the  Archdeacon,"  she 
added  with  feeling. 


Mr  Mainwaring  shook  hands 
with  characteristic  friendliness. 

"Welcome  to  Shotley  Beau- 
champ,  Mr  Kylands  !  "  he  said. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  very  much," 
replied  the  curate,  flushing  with 
pleasure.  "I  have  called,"  he 
continued  with  unabated  en- 
thusiasm —  evidently  he  saw 
port  ahead  at  last — "  at  the 
request  of  the  Archdeacon,  with 
reference  to  the  First  Lesson 
at  Matins  to  -  morrow.  One 
of  those  rather  characteristic 
Old  Testament  Passages " 

"Mr  Rylands,"  interposed 
Lady  Adela,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  cannot  stand  this  sort 
of  thing  much  longer,  "how 
many  lumps  of  sugar  do  you 
take  ?  " 

"Four,  please,"  replied  Mr 
Kylands  absently,  with  his 
finger  still  in  Mr  Mainwar- 
ing's  buttonhole. 

Lady  Adela's  eyebrows  rose 
an  eighth  of  an  inch. 

"Four,  did  you  say?" 

The  curate  came  suddenly 
to  himself. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he 
said  cringingly,  "I  meant 
none." 

"Then  why  did  you  specify 
four,  Mr  Kylands  ?  "  inquired 
Sylvia,  who  disliked  what  she 
called  "  vague  "  people. 

"Well,  the  fact  is,"  ex- 
plained the  curate  in  a  burst 
of  shy  confidence,  "I  always 
take  four  when  I  am  alone 
in  my  lodgings.  But  when  I 
go  out  to  tea  anywhere  four 
always  seems  such  a  fearful 
lot  to  ask  for  that — oh,  I  beg 
your  pardon ! " 

He  had  stepped  heavily  back 
into  a  cake-stand,  and  patis- 
serie strewed  the  hearthrug. 
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But  both  crime  and  apology 
passed  unnoticed,  for  at  this 
moment  Milroy,  who  had 
crossed  the  hall  a  minute  pre- 
viously, reappeared  at  the  cur- 
tained entrance  and  announced 
in  tones  of  intense  personal 
satisfaction — 

"  Mrs  Canny le  !  " 

Even  the  female  Main  war- 
ings  had  no  eyes  for  any  one 
else  when  Connie  Carmyle  en- 
tered a  room. 

During  the  meUe  of  greet- 
ings and  embraces  which  en- 
sued, Mr  Rylands,  blessing  the 
small  deity  who  had  descended 
to  his  aid,  found  time  to  right 
a  capsized  plum-cake  and  re- 
store four  highly  speckled 
cylinders  of  bread  and  butter 
to  the  plate  on  the  bottom 
storey  of  the  cake-stand.  He 
even  succeeded  in  grinding 
a  hopelessly  leaky  chocolate 
e'clair  into  the  woolly  hearth- 
rug with  his  heel.  By  the 
time  that  the  Mainwarings 
had  removed  their  visitor's 
furs  and  escorted  her  to  the 
fireplace  no  trace  of  the  out- 
rage remained.  The  unde- 
tected criminal  sat  nervously 
upon  the  edge  of  an  art 
nouveau  milking-stool  in  the 
chimney  corner,  waiting  to  be 
introduced. 

"This  is  Mr  Kylands,  Con- 
nie," announced  Lady  Adela — 
"Mrs  Carmyle." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr  Ry- 
lands?"  said  Connie,  holding 
out  her  hand  with  a  friendly 
smile. 

Mr  Kylands,  with  an  over- 
full teacup  in  one  hand  and 
a  tiny  plate  entirely  obscured 
by  an  enormous  bun  in  the 
other,  rose  cautiously  to  his 


feet,  and  bestowing  a  sickly 
smile  upon  Mrs  Carmyle,  en- 
tered at  once  upon  a  series  of 
perilous  feats  of  legerdemain 
with  a  view  to  getting  a  hand 
free. 

"Let  me  hold  your  cup  for 
you,"  suggested  Connie  kindly. 
"That's  better!" 

The  curate,  gratefully  adopt- 
ing this  expedient,  ultimately 
succeeded  in  wringing  his  bene- 
factress by  the  hand. 

"What  has  the  Archdeacon 
been  up  to  lately  ? "  inquired 
Connie,  gently  massaging  her 
fingers. 

The  curate's  face  brightened. 

"It  is  curious  that  you 
should  mention  the  Arch- 
deacon's name,"  he  said. 
"The  fact  is,  I  have  just 
come  from  the  Arch — 

"Constance,  dear,"  inquired 
Lady  Adela  in  trumpet  tones, 
"did  you  see  anything  of  Dick 
on  your  way  down  ?  " 

"No,  Lady  Adela,"  said 
Connie,  extending  a  slim  foot 
towards  the  blazing  logs. 
("Mr  Rylauds,  would  you 
mind  bringing  me  one  of  those 
little  cakes  ?  No,  not  those 
— the  indigestible-looking  ones. 
Thank  you  so  much !)  Are 
you  expecting  him  for  the 
week-end  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  there 
is  a  little  disappointment  in 
store  for  him.  I  invited  Norah 
Puncheon  down — a  sweet  girl, 
Constance ! — but  at  the  last 
moment  she  has  had  to  go  to 
bed  with  one  of  her  throats." 

"Poor  thing!"  murmured 
Mrs  Carmyle  absently.  The 
reason  for  her  own  invitation 
— by  telegraph — had  just  been 
made  apparent  to  her. 
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"  So  perhaps  you  would  not 
mind  keeping  Dick  amused," 
concluded  Lady  Adela.  "  You 
and  he  used  to  be  such  par- 
ticular friends,"  she  added 
archly. 

"  ^Bow-wow  !  "  observed  Mrs 
Carmyle  dreamily  to  Mr 
Rylands. 

The  curate  choked,  then 
glowed  with  gentle  gratifica- 
tion. He  realised  that  he  had 
come  face  to  face  with  one  of 
the  Smart  Set,  of  which  one 
heard  so  much  nowadays. 

"The  naughty  boy,"  con- 
cluded the  fond  mother,  "  must 
have  missed  his  train." 

"The  naughty  boy,"  replied 
Mrs  Carmyle,  "is  probably 
coming  down  by  the  four- 
fifteen.  It  is  a  much  better 
train.  Mr  Rylands,  will  you 
please  choose  me  a  nice  heavy 
crumpet  ?  " 

"In  that  case,"  said  Lady 
Adela,  "he  will  probably  be 
here  in  about  half  -  an  -  hour. 
Sylvia  dear,  will  you  go  up- 
stairs and  see  if  Constance's 
room  is  ready  ?  I  forgot  to 
give  orders  about  a  fire." 

Sylvia  obediently  disap- 
peared, and  Lady  Adela  crossed 
the  hall  to  a  chair  under  a 
lamp,  where  her  husband  was 
furtively  perusing  the  evening 
paper.  Mr  Mainwaring  was 
now  favoured  with  a  brief  but 
masterly  display  of  the  fast- 
dying  art  of  pantomime,  from 
which  he  gathered  without  any 
difficulty  whatever  that  he  was 
to  remove  himself  and  Mr 
Rylands  to  another  part  of 
the  house,  and  that  right 
speedily. 

Mr  Mainwaring  coughed 
submissively,  and  rose. 


"  Mr  Rylands,  will  you  come 
and  smoke  a  cigarette  with 
me?"  he  said. 

"  Second  Chronicles  ?  "  re- 
marked Connie's  clear  voice. 
"I  shall  look  it  up  during  the 
sermon  to-morrow."  The  Arch- 
deacon's emissary  had  unbur- 
dened his  soul  at  last. 

Lady  Adela  extended  a 
stately  hand.  "Good-bye,  Mr 
Rylauds,"  she  said.  "  My 
husband  insists  on  carrying 
you  off  to  the  smoking-room." 

Mr  Rylands,  by  this  time 
hopelessly  enmeshed  in  Connie 
Carmyle's  net,  sprang  guiltily 
to  his  feet. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  Good  -  bye ! 
Good-bye,  Mrs  Carmyle  !  " 

He  shook  hands,  gathered 
together  his  impedimenta,  and 
hurried  blindly  up  the  stair- 
case. 

"  Remember,  I  am  coming  to 
hear  you  preach  to-morrow," 
Connie  called  after  him  with  a 
dazzling  smile.  "  Morning  or 
evening  ?  " 

The  godly  but  mesmerised 
youth  halted  and  broke  out 
afresh.  "  I  am.  preaching 
at  Evensong,"  he  began, 
«  but " 

"This  way,  Mr  Rylands," 
said  Lady  Adela  patiently,  in- 
dicating her  husband,  who  was 
standing  by  a  swing  -  door  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hall. 

Mr  Rylands,  utterly  con- 
founded, pattered  headlong 
downstairs  again,  and  disap- 
peared with  Mr  Mainwaring, 
still  apologising. 

Lady  Adela  tapped  Connie 
playfully  but  heavily  upon  the 
cheek.  ("Like  being  tickled  by 
a  mastodon,"  wrote  that  lady 
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to  her  husband  a  short  time 
later.) 

"  Constance,  dear,"  she  said 
.with  a  reproving  smile,  ''you 
are  incorrigible.  Now  let  us 
sit  down  and  have  a  cosy 
chat." 

The  incorrigible  one  sat 
submissively  down  upon  the 
sofa  and  waited.  She  knew 
that  her  hostess  had  not  ren- 
dered the  hall  a  solitude  for 
nothing. 

Presently  the  cosy  chat  be- 
gan. Not  too  suddenly,  though. 
Lady  Adela  first  inquired  after 
the  health  of  Mr  Carmyle, 
and  expressed  regret  that  he 
had  been  prevented  from  ac- 
companying his  wife  to  The 
Towers. 

"  He  was  sent  for  about 
his  wretched  canal,"  explained 
Connie.  "  But  he  saw  me  off 
at  Waterloo,  and  promised  to 
come  down  on  Monday  if  he 
could  get  away." 

"  Is  it  the  first  time  you 
have  been  parted  ? "  asked 
Lady  Adela. 

"  Yes,"  said  Connie  in  quite 
a  small  voice. 

Her  hostess,  suddenly  human, 
patted  her  hand. 

"The  time  will  soon  pass, 
dear,"  she  said.  "  You  will  find 
this  house  quiet,  but  soothing. 
I  like  it  much  better  than  town 
myself.  Mr  Mainwaring  is  no 
trouble,  and  things  are  so  cheap. 
The  only  drawback  is  Sylvia. 
She  dislikes  the  people  about 
here." 

"  By  the  way,"  inquired 
Connie,  recovering  her  spirits, 
"what  is  Sylvia's  exact  line 
just  at  present  ?  Last  year  it 
was  slumming,  the  year  before 
it  was  poker-work,  and  the  year 
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before  that  it  was  Christian 
Science.  What  does  that  sage- 
green  gown  mean?  Don't  tell 
me  she  has  become  a  Futurist, 
or  a  Post  -  Impressionist,  or 
anything  !  " 

"I  never  attempt,"  replied 
Lady  Adela,  closing  her  eyes 
resignedly,  "  to  cope  with 
Sylvia's  hobbies.  At  present 
she  is  a  Socialist  of  some 
kind.  She  is  evolving  a 
scheme,  I  believe,  under  which 
the  masses  and  classes  are  to 
intermarry  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  By  that  time,  she  con- 
siders, social  distinctions  will 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  con- 
sequently the  social  problem 
will  have  solved  itself." 

Mrs  Carmyle  nodded  her 
head  comprehendingly. 

"  I  see,"  she  said  ;  "  it  sounds 
a  good  idea.  I  shall  start 
looking  out  in  the  Morning 
Post  for  the  announcement 
of  Sylvia's  engagement  to  a 
plumber.  Just  half  a  cup  more, 
please." 

Lady  Adela  now  decided  to 
begin  the  cosy  chat.  She 
accordingly  discharged  what  is 
known  on  rifle-ranges  as  a 
sighting-shot. 

"By  the  way,  dear  Con- 
stance, have  you  and  your 
husband  seen  much  of  Dick 
lately  ?  " 

"Oh,  we  meet  him  about 
occasionally,"  replied  Connie, 
casting  about  for  cover — "  at 
parties,  and  so  on." 

"I  fear,"  continued  Lady 
Adela,  with  what  the  police 
call  "intent,"  "that  the  poor 
boy  is  lonely." 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  him," 
replied  Connie,  "  he  was  enter- 
taining five  people  to  luncheon 
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at  the  Trocadero.  He  didn't 
look  lonely." 

"There  is  a  loneliness  of 
spirit,  dear,"  replied  Lady 
Adela  gently,  "  of  which  some 
of  us  know  nothing.  I  think 
it  shows  that  Dick  must  be 
feeling  lonely  if  he  requires  no 
less  than  five  people  to  cheer 
him  up." 

"I  am  sure  you  are  right," 
said  the  obliging  Mrs  Carmyle. 

"  Was  Norah  Puncheon  of 
the  party,  by  any  chance  ? " 
inquired  Lady  Adela  care- 
lessly. 

"  No.  I  didn't  know  any  of 
the  people.  Is  Norah  a  friend 
of  Dicky's  ?  " 

"  They  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  one  another  of  late,  I  be- 
lieve," replied  the  diplomatic 
Lady  Adela,  much  as  a  motor- 
ist with  his  radiator  full  of 
feathers  might  admit  having 
recently  noticed  a  hen  some- 
where. "  Constance,  dear,"  she 
continued,  coming  in  her  ma- 
ternal solicitude  quite  prema- 
turely to  the  point,  "you  are 
always  so  discreet.  It  is  high 
time  Dick  was  married,  and 
this  time  I  really  do  think — no, 
I  feel  it  instinctively  —  that 
Norah  Puncheon  is  the  right 
woman  for  him." 

"  The  right  woman  !  "  replied 
the  late  First  Reserve  pen- 
sively. "  How  awful  that 
always  sounds !  The  wrong 
one  is  always  so  much  nicer  !  " 

"My  dear,"  exclaimed  the 
horrified  Lady  Adela,  "  who- 
ever put  such  a  notion  into 
your  head  ?  " 

"  Dicky.  He  told  me  so  him- 
self." 

"  Has  Norah  Puncheon  much 
influence  over  him,  do  you 


know  ?  "  continued  Lady  Adela, 
falling  back  on  to  safer 
ground. 

"Yes,  lots,"  replied  Connie, 
stifling  the  tiniest  of  yawns. 
"  There  goes  your  telephone." 

"Milroy  will  attend  to  it, 
dear.  Let  me  see,"  pursued 
Lady  Adela  with  studious 
vagueness  —  "  what  were  we 
talking  about  ?  " 

"  Norah  Puncheon's  influence 
over  Dicky,"  replied  Connie, 
popping  a  lump  of  sugar  into 
her  mouth  and  crunching  it 
with  all  the  satisfaction  of  a 
child  of  six. 

"You  have  noticed  it  your- 
self, then?" 

Connie,  quite  speechless, 
nodded. 

Lady  Adela  beamed.  The 
scent  was  growing  stronger. 

"In  what  way,  dear?"  she 
asked,  with  unfeigned  interest. 

"  Well,"  said  Connie,  after 
an  interval  of  profound  reflec- 
tion, "  Dicky  wanted  to  back 
Prince  Caramel  for  the  St 
Leger,  and  Norah  wouldn't  let 
him.  He  was  so  grateful  to 
her  afterwards  ! " 

Lady  Adela  summoned  up  a 
lopsided  smile — the  smile  of  a 
tarpon -fisher  who  has  pulled 
up  a  red  herring. 

"  I  think  her  influence  goes 
deeper  than  that,  dearest,"  she 
rejoined  in  patient  reproof. 
"  You,  who  only  knew  my  son 
as  a  rather  careless  and  light- 
hearted  boy,  would  hardly 
credit " ' 

"A  telephone  message,  my 
lady  !  "  announced  Milroy,  ap- 
pearing at  the  dining  -  room 
door. 

Lady  Adela,  tripped  up  on 
her  way  to  a  striking  passage, 
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sighed  with  an  air  of  pathetic 
endurance,  and  inquired — 

"From  whom,  Milroy?" 

"From  Mr  Richard,  my 
lady." 

"Mr  Richard?  Where  is 
he?" 

"He  has  telephoned  from 
Shotley  Post  Office,  my  lady," 
replied  Milroy,  keenly  appreci- 
ating the  mild  sensation  he 
was  about  to  create,  "  to  say 
that  he  has  arrived  by  the 
four-fifteen  and  is  walking  up." 

"  Walking — on  a  nigkt  like 
this ! "  cried  Lady  Adela,  all 
the  mother  in  her  awake  at 
once.  "Tell  him  to  wait,  and 
I  will  send  the  motor." 

"Mr  Richard  said  he  pre- 
ferred walking,  my  lady,"  re- 
joined Milroy,  growing  more 
wooden  as  he  approached  the 
clou  of  his  narrative.  "He 
said  he  would  explain  when  he 
arrived.  But  the  luggage-cart 
was  to  go  down." 

"  For  one  portmanteau  ?  " 

"  For  the  young  lady's  trunks, 
my  lady." 

"  Young  lady  ?  "  Lady  Adela 
turned  a  puzzled  countenance 
to  her  companion.  "  Constance, 
dear,  was  not  your  luggage 
sent  up  with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Connie,  scent- 
ing fun ;  "  it  was.  I  fancy  this 
must  be  some  other  lady." 

Light  broke  in  on  Lady 
Adela. 

"  Norah  Puncheon  after  all ! " 
she  exclaimed  joyfully.  "Her 
throat  must  be  better,  and  that 
headstrong  son  of  mine  has 
compelled  her  to  come  down 
by  the  four-fifteen." 

"And  walk  up  in  the  rain," 
supplemented  Connie. 

"  The      thoughtless      boy  !  " 


wailed  Lady  Adela  insincerely. 
"He  will  give  her  pneumonia." 

"  Perhaps  it  isn't  Miss 
Puncheon,"  suggested  Connie 
soothingly. 

"But,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Adela,  refraining  with  great 
forbearance  from  slapping  the 
small  but  discouraging  coun- 
sellor by  her  side,  "who  else 
can  it  be  ? "  She  turned  to 
Milroy. 

"Did  Mr  Richard  mention  if 
he  was  bringing  the  young  lady 
up  with  him  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  replied 
Milroy  with  unction  —  "  he 
did."" 

"Did  he  mention  her  name, 
Milroy  ?  "  inquired  Connie. 

"No,  miss.  He  just  said 
'  the  young  lady.'  Will  there 
be  anything  further,  my 
lady  ?  " 

"No,"  snapped  Lady  Adela  ; 
and  her  aged  retainer,  as  fever- 
ishly anxious  beneath  his  per- 
fectly schooled  exterior  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  his  beloved 
Master  Dick's  latest  escapade 
as  his  mistress,  departed  to  lay 
another  place  for  dinner. 

In  the  hall  there  was  a 
long  silence.  The  wind  roared 
round  the  house,  and  the  rain 
drummed  softly  upon  the 
diamond  panes  of  the  big  oriel 
window. 

"  It  might  be  some  old  friend 
of  the  family,"  said  Lady  Adela 
hopefully  —  "  some  one  whom 
Dick  has  encountered  unex- 
pectedly and  invited  down. 
You  know  his  impulsive, 
hospitable  way  !  Aunt  Fanny, 
perhaps." 

"A  young  lady,  I  think 
Milroy  said,"  replied  the  Job's 
comforter  beside  her. 
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"Perhaps,"  pursued  Lady 
Adela,  still  endeavouring  to 
keep  her  courage  up,  "  it  is 
only  one  of  the  foolish  boy's 
praotical  jokes." 

These  speculations  were  cut 
short  by  the  prolonged  buzz  of 
an  electric  bell,  followed  by  the 
sound  of  a  spirited  tattoo  ex- 
ecuted upon  the  panels  of  the 
front  door,  apparently  by  a 
walking  -  stick.  The  Freak 
(and  party)  had  arrived. 

Lady  Adela  sat  bolt  upright, 
almost  pale. 

"  Mercy,  here  they  are  !  "  she 
said. 

Milroy,  who  had  appeared 
from  his  lair  with  uncanny 
celerity,  was  already  in  the 
outer  hall.  There  was  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  door  being 
opened ;  the  curtains  bulged 
out  with  the  draught ;  and  a 
voice  was  heard  uplifted  in 
cheery  greeting. 

Then  the  door  banged,  and 
Dicky  Main  waring  appeared 
through  the  curtains. 

He  was  alone,  and  very  wet. 

"What  ho,  Mum!"  he  ob- 
served, after  the  fashion  of  the 
present  generation. 

"  My  son  !  "  exclaimed  Lady 


Adela,  advancing  with  out- 
stretched arms. 

Dicky,  enduring  a  somewhat 
lengthy  embrace,  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  a  small  alert 
figure  on  the  sofa.  Curtailing 
the  maternal  caress  as  gently 
as  possible,  he  darted  forward. 

"  Connie  !  "  he  cried  enthusi- 
astically. "  What  tremendous 
luck  meeting  you  !  "  He  shook 
his  ancient  ally  by  both  hands. 
"I  want  you  more  at  this 
moment,"  he  continued  earn- 
estly, "than  at  any  other  period 
of  my  life." 

Connie  Carmyle  pointed  an 
accusing  finger  at  him. 

"  Dicky  Mainwaring,"  she 
inquired  sternly,  "  where  is 
your  lady  friend?" 

"I  was  just  going  to  intro- 
duce her,"  replied  Dicky,  with 
a  rapturous  smile.  "  I  wonder 
where  she  has  got  to,  by  the 
way.  Found  a  mirror,  I  ex- 
pect." 

Then  he  raised  his  voice  and 
cried — 

"  Tilly ! " 

"  Hallo  !  "  replied  an  ex- 
tremely small  voice ;  and  a 
shrinking  figure  appeared  in 
the  opening  of  the  curtains. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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GANPATDAS  was  worried  — 
and  indeed  he  had  good  cause 
to  be  so.  He  had  been  beaten 
all  along  the  line.  In  the 
lower  court  the  Subordinate 
Judge,  Mr  Anant  H.  Badla- 
purkar,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  had  de- 
scribed his  best  witnesses  as 
"mere  men  of  straws,"  and  the 
forged  acquittance  which  the 
kulkarni's  brother  had  so  care- 
fully prepared  on  seasoned 
paper  with  a  properly  dated 
stamp,  as  "  a  dark  weapon 
with  which  to  stab  his  op- 
ponent in  the  back  and  to 
poison  the  well  of  justice  at 
its  source."  And  in  the  Ap- 
pellate Court  the  Sessions 
Judge  Sahib  had  contemptu- 
ously brushed  aside  the  allega- 
tions as  to  the  bias  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  Subordinate  Judge, 
and  had  made  the  most  scath- 
ing remarks  about  Ganpatdas' 
commercial  morality.  And 
when  Mansuklal  —  the  very 
thought  of  his  name  put 
Ganpatdas  in  a  quiver  with 
rage,  and  his  rolls  of  fat  shook 
as  he  struggled  to  articulate 
curses  against  him,  —  when 
Mansuklal  had  begun  to  put 
the  decree  he  had  obtained  in 
execution,  how  ineffectual  had 
been  Ganpatdas'  efforts  to 
shake  him  off.  Every  quirk 
and  technicality  of  the  law 
had  been  used  to  postpone  the 
evil  day — without  success,  A 
fraudulent  and  antedated  trans- 
fer of  all  his  property  to  his 
wife's  second  cousin  had  failed 


of  its  purpose,  and  a  month 
ago  all  the  lands  for  which 
Ganpatdas  had  schemed  and 
cheated,  and  all  the  bonds — 
bonds  of  safe  clients,  at  good 
interest  —  had  been  sold  at 
grossly  inadequate  prices  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  Mansuklal. 
And  still  the  latter  seemed  to 
be  unsatisfied,  for  there  was  a 
rumour  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  house  of  the  sub-inspector 
of  police  at  night  and  had  dis- 
cussed with  him  the  possibility 
of  bringing  a  criminal  charge 
of  some  sort  or  another  against 
Ganpatdas. 

He  made  no  very  pretty 
figure  as  he  sat  cross-legged  on 
the  floor,  naked  to  the  waist, 
his  great  paunch  creasing  into 
rolls  of  fat,  and  his  grey  wisp 
of  a  topknot  wagging  as  he 
bent  to  dip  his  bread  in  the 
chutney.  He  was  yellow  with 
anxiety  and  rage  and  distaste 
for  life,  and  his  throat  worked 
convulsively  as  he  swallowed 
the  food  that  no  longer  tasted 
sweet  in  his  mouth.  He  almost 
choked  as  he  gulped  down  a 
final  mouthful  of  water.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  that 
Godubai  had  found  her  most 
skilful  cookery  fail  to  charm 
away  the  care  that  ate  at  her 
husband's  heart.  Often  and 
often,  as  now,  had  they  sat  in 
the  dim  lamplight  and  rehearsed 
the  story  of  the  struggle,  and 
ever  the  twistings  and  windings 
of  their  talk  brought  them 
back  to  this — that  they  were 
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beaten.  "  If  I  had  only  bribed 
his  witnesses  !  "  "  Could  we 
not,  even  now,  get  some  new 
document  made?"  But  what 
use  could  it  be?  Mansuklal 
had  cast  them  to  the  ground, 
and  now  he  was  devising  some 
new  hell  in  which  to  sink  them 
lower  still.  Ganpatdas'  mouth 
was  parched  with  fear,  and  he 
glared  around  him  like  a  hunted 
beast  as  he  tried  to  think  from 
what  new  quarter  the  new 
attack  might  come.  Did  they 
know  of  anything  he  had 
actually  done  ?  There  were 
things  that  might  not  look 
well  in  evidence,  though  Gaii- 
patdas  did  not  see  how  Man- 
suklal could  find  out  about 
them.  It  was  much  more  likely 
that  some  false  charge  would 
be  preferred  against  him. 
Would  they  hide  property  in 
his  house  and  accuse  him  of 
reset?  Would  seme  peasant 
be  put  forward  to  accuse  him 
•of  misappropriating  some  orna- 
ment that  had  been  pledged? 
God  knows  that  was  easy 
enough  to  do,  for  had  not 
Ganpatdas  himself  managed  to 
get  his  cousin  Eknath  im- 
prisoned for  three  months  by 
that  very  device.  Already 
Ganpatdas'  back  ached  as  he 
bent  in  anticipation  to  the  big 
carpet  -  looms  in  Yerrowda 
prison.  If  only  he  could  repay 
for  an  instant  the  agony  that 
Mansuklal  had  caused  him ! 
and  he  clasped  his  fingers  and 
cracked  the  joints  as  women  do 
when  they  curse  an  enemy  and 
pray  that  her  bones  may  be 
broken. 

Godubai  had  said  but  little. 
She  had  no  passionate  love  for 
her  husband,  but  she  would  not 


have  him  robbed  and  reduced 
to  beggary.  Many  of  her 
golden  anklets  and  necklets 
and  bracelets  had  gone  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  long  litiga- 
tion, and  it  was  bitter  to  her  to 
think  that  her  finery  should 
help  to  deck  out  the  wife  of 
Mansuklal.  There  was  bad 
blood  between  them  already, 
and  at  the  last  festival  when 
the  plough-cattle  were  paraded, 
a  casual  jostle  in  the  crowd 
had  led  to  a  fierce  quarrel,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  two 
women  had  shrilled  obscene 
abuse  at  one  another  till  the 
patil  had  ordered  Godubai  to 
go  home.  So  that,  while  her 
husband  muttered  and  groaned 
and  cursed,  Godubai's  mind 
was  busy  with  impossible 
schemes  of  revenge,  schemes  by 
which  Mansuklal  should  be  in- 
jured and  his  wife  dragged 
through  the  dirt. 

"  Satya  might  do  something 
if  I  asked  him,"  Godubai  said 
hesitatingly. 

Her  husband  started  and 
scowled,  and  it  was  clear  from 
his  face  that  contrary  desires 
were  struggling  in  his  mind. 
Three  years  ago  one  of  his 
main  reasons  for  leaving  the 
village  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  where  he  had 
done  business  for  years,  had 
been  that  his  pretty  little  wife 
had  found  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  Satya  Kadam,  the  Maratha, 
stalwart  hero  of  a  dozen  dacoi- 
ties,  and  the  desired  of  half  the 
women  in  the  valley.  Godu- 
bai's wifely  duty  had  made  but 
a  weak  resistance  to  Satya's 
advances,  and  Ganpatdas  had 
found  them  together  one  even- 
ing holding  suspiciously  inti- 
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mate  converse  outside  the 
village  gate.  He  had  recog- 
nised that  if  he  stayed  he  must 
play  the  complaisant  husband, 
or  be  prepared  to  have  his 
nose  cut  off  if  he  tried  to  inter- 
fere, so  he  had  given  up  his 
business  and  moved  over  the 
hills  to  the  little  Konkan  town 
where  he  now  lived.  When 
his  wife  suggested  that  she 
might  call  in  Satya  to  aid 
them,  his  first  feeling  was  one 
of  anger  at  the  impudence  of 
the  idea.  But  gradually  the 
picture  of  what  Satya  might 
do  took  shape  before  him.  He 
thought  of  the  doors  burst  open 
at  midnight,  of  the  naming 
torches,  of  Mansuklal's  screams 
as  the  dacoits  beat  him  to  make 
him  disclose  his  gold,  of  the 
documents  and  books  being  torn 
to  pieces  or  burned.  This  would 
be  indeed  revenge.  This  would 
give  Mansuklal  enough  to 
think  about  to  keep  him  from 
devising  fresh  plots  against 
Ganpatdas.  And  Satya  was 
clever.  Thrice  he  had  been 
tried  for  dacoities  in  which 
every  one  knew  that  he  had 
been  the  leader,  and  each  time 
he  had  been  acquitted.  This 
would  be  indeed  revenge — to 
commit  a  crime  with  Man- 
suklal as  victim  and  still  go 
scot-free.  What  did  the  rela- 
tions between  Godubai  and 
Satya  matter  if  only  he  could 
have  his  revenge !  He  would 
have  let  his  wife  love  an  un- 
touchable Mahar  if  the  Mahar 
would  but  help  him  to  wreak 
hia  vengeance.  And  Satya ! 
Satya  !  If  they  were  going  to 
charge  him  with  crimes,  crimes 
they  should  have.  Ganpatdas 
gloated  as  he  thought  how 


Satya  had  slit  the  nose  of  old 
Madhavrao,  the  sawcar,  in 
Pimpalgaon,  when  he  was  over- 
long  in  producing  his  keys. 
Mansuklal  would  look  well 
with  his  nose  cut  off. 

Next  morning  Godubai  sent 
a  letter  to  Satya  asking  him 
to  come  to  see  her,  and  hinting 
vaguely  that  there  was  profit 
as  well  as  love  waiting  for  him 
at  Karhadi.  A  week  later  a 
low  whistle  called  her  out  into 
the  night,  and  she  found  Satya 
waiting  for  her.  To  him  she 
told  the  story  of  how  she  had 
fared  since  last  she  saw  him, 
and  besought  him,  if  ever  he 
had  loved  her,  to  help  them  to 
injure  Mansuklal.  She  told 
him  of  the  wealth  of  Mansuklal, 
of  the  abundance  of  gold  orna- 
ments in  his  house,  the  strings 
of  golden  beads,  the  jewelled 
nose-rings,  the  earrings  with 
their  drops  of  pearls.  She 
spoke  of  the  buried  hoard  of 
gold  mohurs  and  rupees  and 
notes,  and  when  he  hesitated 
told  him  how  poor  and  mild 
were  the  people  of  the  village, 
and  how  small  was  the  risk  of 
resistance.  She  crept  along 
with  him  to  Mansuklal's  house, 
and  in  whispers  told  him  how 
the  doors  and  rooms  were 
arranged.  Satya  finally  agreed, 
and  ere  dawn  he  was  on  his 
way  back  to  his  own  village  of 
Kokrul,  three  days'  march  dis- 
tant. Godubai  clung  to  him 
as  he  set  out,  and  implored 
him  to  remember  to  burn  the 
account-books  and  to  put  Man- 
suklal's women-folk  to  shame. 

Arrived  at  his  village,  Sat- 
ya's  first  business  was  to  get 
together  a  gang.  It  takes  very 
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little  to  turn  an  honest  culti- 
vator into  a  dacoit.  A  full 
stomach  and  a  fair  opportunity 
are  all  that  is  needed  in  the 
rich  valleys  of  the  Krishna  and 
its  tributaries.  There  the  land 
yields  abundantly  and  work  is 
light,  and  after  a  good  harvest 
has  filled  men's  bellies  they  run 
wild  like  horses  that  have  had 
too  much  gram  and  too  little 
exercise. 

Then  their  exuberance  must 
find  some  vent,  and  the  looting 
of  some  rich  Marwadi  or  Gu- 
jerati  Wani,  or  the  pillage  of 
some  neighbour's  crops,  seem 
to  be  the  methods  which  find 
most  favour  with  Maratha  or 
Lingayet.  Farther  east,  in  the 
stony  lands  where  the  rainfall 
is  scant  and  uncertain,  the 
steady  drudgery  of  life  leaves 
the  peasant  but  little  time  or 
energy  for  wanton  ill,  and  when 
he  robs  it  is  from  necessity, 
when  he  murders  it  is  from 
hate. 

There  were  difficulties  in  the 
way,  for  though  Satya  was  a 
bold  and,  for  the  most  part,  a 
successful  leader,  his  last  two 
ventures  had  been  disastrous — 
for  his  followers.  Fortunately 
these  had  proved  loyal,  or 
Satya  might  now  have  been 
learning  along  with  them  the 
mysteries  of  tank  construction 
in  the  Deccan  Convict  Gang  or 
making  basket-chairs  in  Dhulia 
jail.  Had  he  yielded  to  the 
pressure  put  upon  him  by  the 
police  to  induce  him  to  produce 
the  property  which  they  were 
certain  he  had  in  his  possession, 
or  had  he  employed  any  pleader 
less  skilful  and  pertinacious 
than  the  great  Baba-sahib  of 
Chandpur,  this  story  would 


never  have  been  written.  But 
he  had  been  acquitted,  and 
could  still  boast  in  the  village 
that  he  had  never  parted  with 
a  stick  of  all  that  he  had  stolen, 
and  that  he  would  never  do  so. 
Naturally,  however,  he  found 
that  the  people  of  his  own 
village  were  chary  of  taking 
part  in  any  further  expeditions. 
There  were  six  good  men  in 
prison  already,  and  those  who 
were  left  would  not  soon  forget 
the  police  investigations  which 
had  preceded  their  conviction. 
On  two  occasions  the  foujdar 
(police  sub-inspector),  with  half 
a  dozen  constables  and  a  rabble 
of  informers  and  spies,  had 
lived  in  the  village  for  a  week. 
This  was  an  expense,  for  a 
man  would  be  a  fool  if  he  did 
not  placate  the  powers  by 
supplying  milk  and  ghi  and 
good  wheat -flour  gratis.  Men 
had  been  kept  from  their  work 
for  days,  made  to  sit  in  the 
chowdi  all  night,  while  the 
foujdar  and  his  satellites  had 
plied  them  with  questions,  and 
had  threatened  and  cajoled 
them  by  turns.  They  had  been 
dragged  unwillingly  to  distant 
villages  to  help  in  investigating 
clues  till  some  of  them,  footsore 
and  weary,  had  given  in,  and 
had  supplied  the  police  with 
the  information  which  they 
needed.  Satya  had  therefore 
to  pick  up  men  in  neighbouring 
villages,  and  had  to  content 
himself  with  five  youths,  none  of 
whom  had  had  any  previous  ex- 
perience of  such  enterprises. 
These  were  Hari,  Tuka,  Babu, 
Vithu,  and  Balaji, — all  stout 
lads  of  about  twenty-five.  In 
England  they  would  have  been 
farm-servants,  or  perhaps  would 
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have  been  holding  a  plough  on 
their  fathers'  farms,  and  rob- 
bery with  violence  would  have 
been  the  last  thing  they  would 
have  consented  to  engage  in. 
They  were  simple,  innocent 
youths,  but  it  needed  all 
Satya's  tact  to  persuade  them 
that  they  would  run  practic- 
ally no  risk  in  accompanying 
him.  Not  that  they  had  any 
scruples  against  dacoity  in 
itself.  Their  one  fear  was  of 
detection,  and  when  Satya  was 
able  to  convince  them  that  no 
one  in  Karhadi  was  likely  to 
recognise  them,  and  that  they 
could  come  and  go  without 
meeting  any  one  who  would 
know  them,  they  consented  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition. 
They  arranged  that  each 
should  leave  his  village  on 
some  excuse  on  the  next  full- 
moon  night,  and  should  meet 
Satya  at  a  spot  on  the  road  a 
mile  above  Kokrul.  Accord- 
ingly, three  days  later  they  met 
in  the  bed  of  the  big  nullah  that 
crosses  the  Virala  road,  each 
provided  with  bread  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  all  except 
Tuka,  who  was  something  of 
a  simpleton  and  not  to  be 
trusted  with  a  weapon,  armed, 
— Satya  with  a  sword,  and 
the  others  with  small  axes 
or  stout  wire-bound  bamboos. 
They  sat  for  a  little  talking  in 
whispers,  while  Satya  assured 
himself  that  none  of  them 
had  done  anything  that  might 
arouse  suspicion.  Then  with 
a  muttured  "Chalu,  let  us  be 
going,"  they  set  out  at  a  rapid 
walk  in  file  along  the  rough 
cart-track  that  carries  all  the 
traffic  of  the  Virna  valley. 
The  moon,  rising  behind  them, 


had  bathed  the  valley  in  un- 
certain light.  On  either  side 
stood  a  line  of  bare  hills  from 
which  spurs  ran  down  almost 
to  the  river's  edge.  Between 
the  spurs  lay  broad  stretches 
of  comparatively  flat  lands,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  ad- 
venturers could  see  as  they 
advanced  an  occasional  light, 
which  indicated  a  village. 
From  time  to  time  they 
made  a  detour  to  avoid  these 
villages,  lest  some  watchman, 
inopportunely  awake,  might 
notice  them  and  stop  them  to 
inquire  their  business. 

Ere  day  broke  they  had 
covered  about  fifteen  miles,  and 
had  reached  a  part  where  the 
valley  narrowed  and  the  hill- 
sides began  to  be  covered 
with  jungle,  which  in  places 
straggled  down  to  the  road. 
Here  Satya  thought  it  right 
to  strike  up  for  the  hills  and 
to  take  a  forest  path,  where 
they  were  not  likely  to  meet 
any  one.  Besides,  his  com- 
panions had  never  been  so 
far  up  the  valley  before,  and 
Satya  knew  that  he  would 
have  a  much  better  hold  over 
them  when  they  understood 
that  he  alone  could  guide 
them  back  through  the  intri- 
cate mazes  of  the  forest. 
Dawn  saw  them  scrambling 
up  a  stony  path  along  the 
ridge  of  a  precipitous  spur  of 
the  hills.  Below  them  lay  a 
belt  of  teak-trees,  bare  save 
for  the  broad  skeletons  of 
last  year's  leaves.  The  lower 
slopes  descended  in  neatly  ter- 
raced fields,  and,  beyond,  the 
river,  touched  now  by  the 
rising  sun  into  broad  reaches 
of  gold,  wound  through  an 
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ever- widening  valley  to  join 
the  Krishna.  Above  them  was 
the  evergreen  jungle,  sparse 
here  and  thickly  uudergrown, 
but  growing  denser  as  they 
mounted  higher  and  turned 
westwards  towards  the  crest 
of  the  hills.  Satya  knew  the 
woods.  Once  before,  when 
hard  pressed  by  the  police, 
he  had  taken  to  the  hills, 
and  had  lived  in  caves  and 
thickets  for  three  months, 
stealing  down  at  night  to 
villages  in  the  valley  to  be 
fed  by  the  hands  of  his  vari- 
ous female  admirers,  so  that 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  lead- 
ing the  rest  of  the  gang  along 
the  tangled  forest-paths.  They 
were  tired  and  thirsty — Satya 
was  careful  to  impress  them 
with  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  rare  springs — when,  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day, 
they  climbed  the  cliffs  that 
form  an  escarpment  along  the 
ridge  of  the  ghats,  and,  walk- 
ing across  the  narrow  wind- 
swept plateau,  looked  down  on 
the  Konkan.  At  their  feet 
the  cliffs  fell  sheer  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet,  a  mighty  wall 
of  rock  stretching  north  for 
miles,  broken  only  a  little 
from  where  they  stood  by  a 
narrow  spur  that  ran  out  to 
an  isolated  pinnacle  crowned 
by  walls  and  battlements,  the 
remnants  of  Shivaji's  great 
fort  of  Chandraghad.  On 
their  left,  to  the  south,  the 
ground  sloped  steeply  down, 
a  green  cataract  of  tree-tops, 
to  a  gap  at  Siddheshwar,  by 
which  all  day  trains  of  laden 
pack-animals  carried  salt  and 
oil  and  cloth  and  spices  be- 
tween the  Konkan  and  the 


Virna  valley.  Below  the  cliffs 
and  the  precipitous  jungle-clad 
slopes  from  which  they  rose 
a  whole  countryside  lay  open 
before  them,  reduced  to  little- 
ness by  the  height  from  which 
they  viewed  it  through  the 
clear  air.  Little  rivers  rose 
at  the  base  of  the  hills  and 
crept  along  little  valleys,  to 
be  joined  by  other  little  rivers 
from  neighbouring  valleys.  On 
their  banks  stood  tiny  villages, 
bordered  by  groves  of  mango- 
trees  or  palms.  Farther  off  a 
dark  blot  on  the  darkening 
landscape  marked  a  larger 
town,  while  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  laud,  forty  miles 
away,  a  momentary  gleam  of 
gold  showed  where  the  sun 
was  sinking  to  the  sea. 

Satya  pointed  out  to  his 
companions  the  village  where 
Mansuklal  lived,  but  as  it  was 
late  and  they  were  tired,  it  was 
determined  to  postpone  the 
dacoity  till  the  next  night. 
They  slept  in  one  of  the 
roundels  which  the  billmen 
build  on  the  edge  of  the  muddy 
wallows  to  which  the  sambhur 
come  to  drink.  The  night  was 
full  of  strange  and  fearful 
noises.  A  hoarse  roar  shat- 
tered the  stillness,  and  they 
huddled  together  whispering  to 
one  another  that  it  was  a  tiger 
worshipping  Devi  at  the  shrine 
in  the  little  temple  whose 
thatched  roof  shone  in  the 
moonlight  among  the  trees 
below  them.  Again  and  again 
the  old  bull  sambhur  sniffed  the 
air  tainted  by  some  tiger  or 
panther,  and  each  time  he 
roared  his  challenge  they  shud- 
dered with  fear.  They  heard 
with  dread  the  crashings  and 
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tramplings  of  a  herd  of  bison 
startled  by  the  same  tainted 
air.  Nor  when  they  rose  at 
dawn  did  they  find  the  sight  of 
two  black  bears  shuffling  across 
a  clearing  a  hundred  yards 
away  at  all  reassuring.  They 
slept  and  talked  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  next  day, 
and  in  the  afternoon  scrambled 
down  a  hazardous  path  which 
led  from  Chandraghad  to  the 
Konkan,  and  at  dusk  they 
arrived  at  a  clump  of  jungle 
on  a  spur  of  the  hill  directly 
above  Karhadi.  There  they 
prepared  for  the  attack  by 
blackening  their  faces  with  soot 
which  Satya  had  brought,  and 
binding  the  ends  of  their  tur- 
bans round  their  mouths  and 
lower  jaws,  so  that  nothing 
showed  but  eyes  and  nose. 

tt 

When  the  last  light  had 
disappeared  in  the  village  they 
stole  cautiously  down  the  path 
and  along  the  narrow  street  to 
where  Mansuklal's  house  stood 
a  little  apart.  Vithu  and  Balaji 
were  stationed  at  the  gate  in 
the  wall  of  the  back-yard,  and 
were  ordered  to  break  in  with 
their  axes  when  they  heard  the 
others  shout.  To  Tuka  was 
given  a  torch  over  which  a 
small  bottle  of  kerosene  had 
been  poured,  and  he  was  told  to 
light  it  as  soon  as  they  got  in- 
side. A  sharp  stroke  or  two 
with  an  axe  severed  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  door,  and  Satya 
and  those  with  him  broke  in, 
shouting  to  warn  Vithu  and 
Bala.  Tuka  fumbled  with  the 
match,  but  in  a  moment  the 
torch  blazed  up,  disclosing 
Mansuklal  and  two  of  his  male 
relatives  springing  to  their  feet, 
while  three  or  four  women 


crouched  in  terror  among  their 
bedclothes.      Satya    stood    by 
the   door   for   an    instant,   his 
sword   gleaming   in   his   hand 
and     his     eyes     blazing,     and 
ordered   silence,   but    a    glance 
at     the     horrific     figure     was 
enough.     With  one  impulse  the 
three  men  raced  for  the  back- 
door   which    Vithu   and    Bala 
had    just    opened,    and    before 
these,    blinking    at    the    torch- 
light,   could   stop    them,    they 
were  out  into  the  night,  leaving 
their  women-folk  to  the  mercy 
of    the    dacoits.     Since  it  was 
certain  that  the  whole  village 
would    soon  be  roused,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  haste.    Satya 
strode  to  the  door  and  shouted 
into  the  dark  with  an  obscene 
oath  that  it  would  be  well  for 
the  villagers  to   stay  in   their 
houses  if  they  did  not  wish  to 
be  hacked  in  pieces.     The  front 
door  was  then  closed,  and  Tuka 
was  stationed  by  the  back  door, 
holding  aloft  the  torch  in  one 
hand  while  in  the  other  he  held 
a  bag  of  rough  white  cloth  to 
receive   the  plunder  as  it  was 
found.     First    they   turned   to 
the  women,  who  lay  prostrate 
with  terror.     The   necklets  of 
twisted    gold,   the    strings    of 
gold  beads,  were  roughly  torn 
from  their  necks.     The  golden 
flowers    were    snatched    from 
their  heads,  bringing  wisps  of 
black   hair    along   with    them. 
They  lay  on  the  floor  calling  on 
God  and  their  mothers  for  help. 
"  Maru    naka,     baba,    marii 
naka  "  (Do  not  beat  me,  good 
sir,  do  not   beat   me),  moaned 
one.     "I  give  it,  I  give  it.     I 
fall    at    your    feet,    I   implore 
you."     And  her  voice  rose  with 
a  scream  of  "  I  die,  I  die,"  as 
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Balaji  with  an  oath  tore  a  ring 
from  her  nose,  leaving  a  tatter 
of  flesh  dripping  blood  down 
her  breast. 

The  big  iron-bound  teakwood 
box  in  the  corner  was  burst 
open  and  showed  a  heap  of  silver 
pots  and  platters.  These  were 
bundled  out  on  to  the  floor,  and 
at  the  bottom  they  found  a  tin 
box  which,  when  they  opened  it, 
proved  to  contain  a  number  of 
gold  ornaments,  earrings,  brace- 
lets, hair  -  ornaments,  and  all 
the  different  varieties  of  neck- 
let whose  names  perplex  the 
Englishman  in  India.  These 
were  flung  into  Tuka's  bag,  as 
were  the  valuables  found  in 
various  other  boxes.  Still 
Satya  was  unsatisfied.  The 
booty  was  not  by  far  as  great 
as  Godubai  had  led  him  to 
hope  for.  He  was  sure  that 
there  must  be  more  hidden 
somewhere  in  the  house,  so  he 
turned  to  Mansuklal's  wife  and 
asked  her  where  it  was.  She 
gave  no  answer,  but  sat  mut- 
tering over  the  names  of  God. 
Growing  angry,  he  pulled  the 
odhni  from  her  head  and 
shoulders,  and  threatened  to 
strip  her  naked  if  she  did  not 
at  once  tell  him  what  he  wanted. 
In  an  agony  of  shame  she 
turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and 
pointed  towards  one  corner  of 
the  room.  There  Satya's  ex- 
perienced eye  discerned  the 
marks  which  showed  where  a 
niche  in  the  wall  had  been 
skilfully  plastered  up.  In  a 
moment  they  had  the  recess 
open,  and  inside  it  were  found 
a  large  number  of  gold  orna- 
ments worth  perhaps  three 
thousand  rupees  and  a  small 
bag  of  sovereigns.  These  had 


hardly  been  flung  into  the  bag 
when  Satya,  striding  swiftly 
up  to  Tuka,  muttered  excited- 
ly, "  Quick  !  Quick  !  they're 
coming.  Give  me  the  bag  !  " 
and  before  Tuka's  thick  wits 
had  grasped  what  was  hap- 
pening, he  had  disappeared 
through  the  back  door  with  all 
the  booty.  It  was  a  moment 
or  two  before  the  others 
noticed  his  absence,  and  when 
they  did  so  they  could  not  get 
much  out  of  the  bewildered 
Tuka.  For  a  little  they  waited 
to  see  whether  Satya  would 
return,  still  hunting  round  the 
room  in  a  desultory  fashion 
and  finding  a  few  things  in 
boxes  which  they  had  previ- 
ously overlooked.  But  it  soon 
became  clear  that  Satya  was 
not  coming  back,  and  they 
began  to  feel  that  their  position 
was  indeed  hazardous.  They 
stood  and  talked  excitedly,  not 
knowing  what  they  should  do 
now.  Outside,  too,  it  was 
evident  that  the  people  were 
beginning  to  pick  up  their 
courage.  The  patil  in  a  quav- 
ering voice  called  through  a 
chink  in  his  door  to  the  village 
watchman  to  go  out  of  his 
house  and  drive  away  the 
robbers,  while  the  watchman 
replied  tremulously  that  he 
was  just  going  to  do  so. 
An  ant,  the  kulkarni,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  District  Local 
Board  and  had  a  gun  licence, 
charged  and  capped  his  vener- 
able muzzle-loader,  drove  home 
a  handful  of  small  shot,  and 
fired  into  the  darkness.  When 
no  answering  challenge  came 
nor  the  expected  shower  of 
stones,  he  lit  his  lamp  and 
peered  out.  The  dacoits,  anxi- 
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ously  looking  through  the  half- 
open  front  door,  saw  other 
lights  begin  to  appear,  and 
determined  that  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  With  a  warn- 
ing to  the  women  to  be  quiet, 
they  rushed  out  by  the  back 
door  and  through  the  patch  of 
jungle  which  lay  outside.  They 
clambered  a  little  way  up  the 
hill,  and  just  as  they  were 
stopping  to  review  the  situa- 
tion they  heard  a  low  whistle 
near  them.  Going  towards  it, 
they  met  Satya. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  when 
I  told  you?"  he  said.  "We 
might  all  have  been  caught 
by  your  waiting  behind  like 
that." 

"  We  didn't  hear  you,"  said 
Vithu,  "  but  now  that  we're 
here  we'd  better  take  the  bag 
and  be  off  as  quick  as  we  can, 
if  we  don't  want  our  necks  in 
a  noose." 

"Eight,"  said  Satya.  "I 
left  it  over  there,  below  a  pipal 
tree.  Let's  go  and  get  it." 

They  walked  for  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  shade  of 
a  large  pipal  tree,  and  Satya 
began  to  look  around  while  the 
others  watched  him  with  anxi- 
ous eyes.  Suddenly  he  turned 
to  them,  and  with  a  voice 
broken  with  consternation  said, 
"  It  isn't  here  !  Some  one  must 
have  found  it." 

This  was  too  much  for  them. 
Their  suspicions  were  now  cer- 
tainties, and  with  one  accord 
they  threw  themselves  upon 
Satya  before  he  could  get  his 
sword  out  to  defend  himself. 
They  soon  had  him  on  the 
ground,  and,  at  Balaji's  sug- 


gestion,  bound  him  hand  and 
foot    with     his     own     turban. 
Their   uppermost    feeling   was 
anger    at    his    treachery,    and 
after    a    hurried    consultation 
they    told   him    that    they   in- 
tended carrying  him,  bound  as 
he  was,  back  to  Karhadi,  and, 
after  flinging  him  down  beside 
the    chowdi,1   to    shout    to    the 
villagers    directions    where    to 
find  the  chief  robber.     It  was 
clear    to  Satya   that  this  was 
no    idle    threat,    and    that    in 
their      present      temper      they 
would  not  hesitate  to  give  him 
up.      He   swore   by  God   that 
things    were    as   he   had  said  ; 
and    even   if   they    weren't,    it 
would  profit  the  others  nothing 
to  carry  out  their  plan.     How 
could  they  find  their  way  back 
through      the      beast  -  infested 
jungles    without   him?      They 
couldn't  go  back  by  the  road. 
That   meant   certain  detection. 
They    would    meet    dozens    of 
people  who  would  be  able  after- 
wards to  identify  them.     Once 
the  police  get  a  hold  of  him,  it 
would  soon  come  out  who  had 
been  his  accomplices.     To  give 
him  up  meant  to  drown  every- 
thing for   them.      By  God,  he 
didn't    know    where    the    pro- 
perty   was.      They    wouldn't, 
they  couldn't,    they   dare    not 
give   him   up.     And   so   Satya 
besought  and  cajoled  and  im- 
plored them,  till  the  sweat  ran 
down  his  face.     They  saw  the 
force   of  what  he  said.     They 
must   forego   their  revenge   to 
save  themselves  from  ruin.    So, 
with  much  grumbling  and  with 
many   kicks   and    buffets    and 
foul  abuse,  they  loosed  him  and 
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set  off  on  their  way  home.  By 
the  time  they  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill  Satya's  wily  tongue, 
his  helpfulness,  his  lavish 
promises  of  recompense,  had 
won  them  round  again,  so  that 
when  they  sat  down  by  a 
stream  and  proceeded  to  col- 
lect various  articles  which  had 
not  been  lost  with  the  common 
stock,  they  allowed  Satya  an 
equal  share  on  the  division. 
His  experience  was  helpful  to 
them  even  in  this,  for  he 
pointed  out  the  danger  of 
keeping  a  little  walletful  of 
papers  which  Babu  had  found 
hidden  in  a  box  of  clothes.  He 
would  himself  keep  and  burn 
the  tell-tale  documents  when 
he  got  home,  and  he  stuffed 
the  wallet  into  his  pocket  with- 
out opening  the  papers  to  ex- 
amine them  in  detail.  Had  he 
done  so,  even  the  simple  Tuka 
could  hardly  have  failed  to 
recognise  the  small  roll  of  ten- 
and  fifty-rupee  notes  which  had 
caught  Satya's  sharper  eye. 
They  reached  their  homes  with- 
out further  incident,  feeling 
that  even  if  they  had  been 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
wealth,  still  the  forty  or  fifty 
rupees  apiece  which  they  had 
gained  formed  a  pleasant 
earnest  of  what  they  were 
likely  to  gain  under  Satya's 
leadership  on  some  future 
foray. 

I  had  seldom  heard  such  con- 
fessions as  for  a  whole  day  the 
six  dacoits  poured  out  before 
me.  I  had  often  listened  to 
the  surly  reluctant  words  of 
some  criminal  who,  tardily 
convinced  under  pressure  that 


truth  might  be  for  him  the 
safest  policy,  admitted  and 
minimised  his  guilt  in  the  same 
breath.  But  these  men  wished 
to  tell  everything,  to  extenuate 
nothing,  rather  to  paint  their 
guilt  in  the  blackest  colours. 
They  harked  back  to  points 
which  they  had  omitted.  They 
remembered  scraps  of  gold 
ornament  which  they  had  for- 
gotten to  hand  over  to  the 
police,  and  told  me  where  to 
find  them.  Even  Satya  was 
frank,  though  it  was  clear  that 
the  instinct  of  reticence  was 
strong  on  him,  and  he  had  to 
plunge  at  things  lest  his  old 
habits  should  hold  him  back. 
It  was  with  obvious  reluctance 
that  he  told  how  he  had  re- 
turned to  Karhadi  a  few  days 
after  the  dacoity,  and  had 
fetched  away  the  sack  of  plun- 
der from  the  hole  under  a 
rock  where  he  had  hidden  it. 
The  stories  were  clearly  true, 
and  were  not  being  told  under 
compulsion  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  The  more  I  thought  of 
it,  the  more  I  saw  cause  to 
ask  myself,  "Why  have  they 
confessed  ?  " 

I  was  sitting  in  my  tent 
in  the  evening  when  one  of 
my  peons  informed  me  that  the 
"  Inspector  Sahib  "  wished  to 
make  his  salaams.  I  told  him 
to  set  a  chair  and  bring  in 
the  visitor,  and  then  waited  for 
the  usual  stout  police  officer 
in  white  uniform  strained  to 
bursting  point.  Instead  of 
this,  I  saw  striding  up  the 
path  a  tall  figure  clothed  in 
the  long  ochre-coloured  robe  of 
the  devotees  of  Pandharpur, 
and  having  on  his  head,  instead 
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of  the  usual  silver-laced  turban, 
a  little  skullcap  such  as  bhats 
or  village  priests  wear.  It  was 
hardly  the  uniform  for  official 
calls,  but  my  peon,  seeing  my 
look  of  astonishment,  told  me 
rapidly  that  the  inspector  was 
a  holy  man  as  well  as  a  police- 
man, so  I  let  it  go  at  that.  He 
turned  out  to  be  a  Brahmin  of 
the  thin,  keen,  intellectual  type, 
with  a  pleasant  smile  and  a 
quiet  voice.  After  the  usual 
salutations  he  apologised  for 
not  appearing  in  uniform.  He 
said  that  he  dressed  as  he  did 
not  only  out  of  respect  to  the 
god,  but  also  because  it  con- 
firmed in  the  insubordinate 
police  and  also  in  the  prisoners 
a  belief  that  he  had  powers 
more  than  natural.  We  soon 
began  to  talk  about  his 
success  in  tracking  down 
the  daooits,  and  in  inducing 
them  not  only  to  confess, 
but  also  to  restore  so  much 
of  the  stolen  property.  He 
gravely  returned  thanks  to 
the  Supreme  God  who  had 
enabled  him  to  do  so  much. 
"  We  are  but  poor  men,  sir,  in 
the  hands  of  Almighty  God, 
and  without  His  help  we  can 
do  nothing.  And  yet,  indeed, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
discover  some  small  clue  for 
ourselves.  For  after  the  daco- 
ity,  when  we  could  discover 
nothing,  I  heard  that  Godubai 
had  again  quarrelled  with  the 
wife  of  Mansuklal  and  had 
threatened  her,  saying,  '  I  will 
show  you  again  what  will 
happen  to  you,'  so  I  sent  for 
Godubai,  and  after  I  had  talked 
with  her  and  exhorted  her 
much,  she  told  me  what  I  de- 


sired. So  I  brought  her  with 
me  over  the  hills,  and  we 
arrested  Satya  in  the  bazaar 
at  Kokrul  on  Wednesday,  and 
the  others  in  their  own  villages 
the  same  night.  And  next  day 
I  spoke  to  them  much,  and 
prayed  them  to  confess,  and 
exhorted  them  by  the  name 
of  God,  and  sang  sweet  hymns 
to  them,  so  that  at  the  end 
the  heart  of  Tuka  was  moved 
by  my  prayers  and  he  confessed 
the  sin  that  he  had  done.  And 
after  him  Hari  and  Babu  and 
all  the  others  except  Satya 
confessed  and  produced  the 
pieces  of  the  gold  ornaments 
which  they  had  divided  among 
them.  But  Satya  held  out  till 
the  others  turned  on  him  and 
argued  with  him,  and  then  he 
too  confessed  and  offered  to 
produce  the  property.  And 
first  he  produced  a  tin  box 
wrapped  in  a  cloth.  He  said 
he  had  not  opened  it,  but  from 
the  jingle  it  should  contain 
rupees.  And  when  he  opened 
it  there  were  only  screw-nails. 
And  he  said  that  this  was  all 
he  had.  So  I  had  to  pray 
over  him  again  and  do  more 
bhajan  (hymn  -  singing),  and 
he  then  told  us  that  he  had 
buried  the  property  in  a  corner 
of  his  field,  but  when  we  went 
there  and  dug  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  seen,  and  Satya 
said  that  some  one  must 
have  found  it.  I  had  to  begin 
again,  and  his  heart  was  moved 
so  that  he  took  me  to  another 
corner,  where  he  remembered 
now  that  he  had  hidden 
the  property,  but  there  too 
there  was  nothing.  And  so 
between  doing  bhajan  and 
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digging,  I  was  forced  to  do 
the  greater  part  of  the  season's 
ploughing  for  him.  At  last  he 
remembered  that  he  had  hidden 
the  property  in  his  house,  so  I 
began  to  take  the  roof  off,  and 
then  he  himself  produced  the 
property,  worth  two  thousand 
rupees,  from  a  hole  in  his  wall. 
But  he  may  have  some  more, 
and,  besides,  I  want  to  induce 
him  to  confess  to  the  other 
dacoities  he  has  committed." 

I  led  him  on  to  talk  of  other 
cases  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  found  him  a 
curious  blend  of  worldly 
wisdom  and  mysticism.  It 
was  evident  that  he,  no  less 
than  my  peons  and  police- 
guard  who  brought  him  offer- 
ings of  flowers,  and  came 
respectfully  to  do  darshan, 
believed  that  he  possessed 
supernatural  powers.  It  is 
true  that  the  combination  of 
saint  and  policeman  is  an  un- 
usual one,  but  seemingly  it 
was  his  fate,  written  on  his 
forehead,  to  be  a  policeman,  so 
the  apparent  incongruity  was 
passed  over  by  all. 

As  my  camp  moved  up  the 
valley  I  heard  more  of  this 
marvellous  policeman.  I  was 
told  how,  after  the  arrest  of 
the  dacoits,  the  local  police 
force  had  rubbed  their  hands 
and  suggested  bringing  in  the 
tapdsni  Mdngs  (low  -  caste 
criminals  used  by  the  police  as 
informers)  to  "  squeeze "  the 
property  out  of  them.  But  the 
inspector  had  intervened,  and 
had  ordered  them  not  to  lay 
a  finger  on  his  prisoners.  I 
learned  how  he  had  sung  to 
them  sweet  songs  from  old 


Tukaram,  and  how  first  the 
heart  of  the  simple  Tuka  had 
been  touched,  and  then  the 
hearts  of  the  others,  and  how 
when  Satya  stood  out  Hari  had 
seized  an  axe  and  threatened 
to  brain  him  if  he  too  would 
not  confess  and  be  saved. 

A  few  days  later  the  in- 
spector, on  his  way  home  with 
his  prisoners,  made  up  on  me, 
and  I  was  privileged  to  be 
present  at  the  nightly  revival 
meeting  —  for  it  was  nothing 
less.  The  prisoners  and  their 
police  guard  sat  in  a  circle  in 
front  of  us.  Round  about  were 
villagers  and  men  from  my 
camp.  The  inspector  sat  in 
the  midst  with  his  zittar,  softly 
strumming  to  himself.  When 
all  were  ready  he  began  to  talk 
to  them  of  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences, and  of  the  power  of 
Vitthal  to  save.  Literally  trans- 
lated, his  words  might  have 
been  uttered  by  any  revivalist 
at  home.  He  pictured  the 
terrors  of  hell,  the  tortures  of 
sinners.  He  snatched  up  his 
zittar  and  with  a  significant 
glance  at  Godubai,  who  sat 
miserably  in  the  background, 
he  sang,  "  My  son,  go  not  thou 
in  the  path  of  the  strange 
woman.  How  many  brave  men 
has  she  brought  low  and  sent 
to  destruction.  .  .  .  Ah,  Satya, 
does  that  touch  you?"  and 
Satya,  writhing  with  remorse, 
groaned  out  his  penitence.  The 
voice  grew  louder,  more  impas- 
sioned, "  If  any  man  has  sin  in 
his  heart,  let  him  cast  it  from 
him.  Call  on  Vitthal,  the  Lord 
of  Pandharpur,  whose  name 
can  cleanse  from  sin.  Confess 
and  be  saved."  The  prisoners 
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sprang  to  their  feet,  dragging 
up  the  police  who  were  hand- 
cuffed to  them,  and  beat  time 
in  a  frenzied  dance  as  they 
called  on  the  god  at  whose 
shrine  there  is  neither  high  nor 
low,  bond  nor  free,  Brahman 
nor  Mahar,  "  Vitthal,  Vitthal, 
Vitthal,  Pandharinath  !  "  The 
spectators  joined  in  the  cry, 
"Vithoba,  Vithoba,  speak  the 
name  of  Vithoba  ! " 

My  reverie,  as  the  inspector 
took  away  his  prisoners  to  see 
them  safe  for  the  night,  was 
broken  in  upon  by  fat  Maqbul, 
the  Mussulman  sub -inspector 
from  my  own  district. 

"He  has  a  peculiar  knack, 
but  it  is  not  properly  a  police 
work." 

"Yes,  Maqbul,"  I  said,  "he 
has  a  knack,  and  if  you  had 
only  a  tenth  of  it  you  would 


have  more  chance  of  getting 
into  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department." 

The  sequel  is  soon  told.  The 
prisoners  made  a  litter  in  which 
to  carry  their  captor  over  the 
rough  places  of  the  road.  They 
would  not  drink  unless  their 
saint  poured  the  water  for 
them  with  his  own  hands.  "It 
is  good,"  said  the  inspector, 
"  for  it  gives  me  more  chances 
to  confirm  them  in  their  con- 
version, and  besides  keeps  them 
under  my  eye,  so  that  there  is 
less  chance  of  them  escaping." 
Arrived  across  the  hills,  they 
stuck  to  the  confessions  they 
had  made  before  me,  and 
accepted  as  a  fitting  penance 
the  long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment to  which  they  were 
sentenced. 

KUKADO. 
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TALES  OF  THE  MERMAID  TAVERN. 

BY   ALFRED   NOTES. 
VIII.     KIT    MARLOWE. 
PART   II. 

"THAT  was  the  day  of  our  great  feast,"  said  Nash, 
"  Aboard  the  Golden  Hind.     The  grand  old  hulk 
Was  drawn  up  for  the  citizens'  wonderment 
At  Deptford.     Ay,  Piers  Penniless  was  there ! 
Soaked  and  besotted  as  I  was,  I  saw 
Everything.     On  her  poop  the  minstrels  played ; 
And  round  her  sea-worn  keel,  like  meadow-sweet 
Curtseying  round  a  lightning-blackened  oak, 
Prentices  and  their  sweethearts,  heel  and  toe, 
Danced  the  brave  English  dances,  clean  and  fresh 
As  May. 

But  in  her  broad  gun-guarded  waist 
Once  red  with  British  blood,  long  tables  groaned 
For  revellers  not  so  worthy.     Where  her  guns 
Had  raked  the  seas,  barrels  of  ale  were  sprung, 
Bestrid  by  roaring  tipplers.     Where  at  night 
The  storm-beat  crew  silently  bowed  their  heads 
With  Drake  before  the  King  of  Life  and  Death, 
A  strumpet  wrestled  with  a  mountebank 
For  pence,  a  loose-limbed  Lais  with  a  clown 
Of  Cherry  Hilton.     Leering  at  their  lewd  twists, 
Cross-legged  upon  the  deck,  sluggish  with  sack, 

Like  a  squat  toad  sat  Puff 

Propped  up  against  the  bulwarks,  at  his  side, 
Archer,  his  apple-squire,  hiccoughed  a  bawdy  song. 

Suddenly,  through  that  orgie,  with  wild  eyes, 
Yet  with  her  customary  smile,  O,  there 
I  saw  in  day-light  what  Kit  Marlowe  saw 
Through  blinding  mists,  the  face  of  his  first  love. 
She  stood  before  her  paramour  on  the  deck, 
Cocking  her  painted  head  to  right  and  left, 
Her  white  teeth  smiling,  but  her  voice  a  hiss : 
'  Quickly,'  she  said  to  Archer,  '  come  away, 
Or  there'll  be  blood  spilt ! ' 

'  Better  blood  than  wine,' 
Said  Archer,  struggling  to  his  feet,  '  but  who, 
Who  would  spill  blood  1 ' 

'  Marlowe  ! '  she  said. 

Then  Puff 
Eeeled  to  his  feet.    '  What,  Kit,  the  cobbler's  son  ? 
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The  lad  that  broke  his  leg  at  the  Red  Bull, 
Tamburlaine-Marlowe,  he  that  would  chain  kings 
To's  chariot-wheel  1     What,  is  he  rushing  hither  ? 
He  would  spill  blood  for  Gloriana,  hey  ? 
0,  my  Belphoebe,  you  will  crack  my  sides  ! 
Was  this  the  wench  that  shipped  a  thousand  squires  1 
O,  ho  !     But  here  he  comes.     Now,  solemnly,  lads, — 
Now  walk  the  angels  on  the  walls  of  heaven 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate  ! ' 

And  there  stood  Kit,  high  on  the  storm-scarred  poop, 

Against  the  sky,  bare-headed.     I  saw  his  face, 

Pale,  innocent,  just  the  clear  face  of  that  boy 

Who  walked  to  Cambridge  with  a  bundle  and  stick, — 

The  little  cobbler's  son.     Yet — there  I  caught 

My  only  glimpse  of  how  the  sun-god  looked, 

And  only  for  one  moment. 

When  he  saw 

His  mistress,  his  face  whitened,  and  he  shook. 
Down  to  the  deck  he  came,  a  poor  weak  man ; 
And  yet — by  God — the  only  man  that  day 
In  all  our  drunken  crew. 

'  Come  along,  Kit,' 

Cried  Puff,  '  we'll  all  be  friends  now,  all  take  hands, 
And  dance — ha  !  ha  ! — the  shaking  of  the  sheets  ! ' 
Then  Archer,  shuffling  a  step,  raised  his  cracked  voice 
In  Kit's  own  song  to  a  falsetto  tune, 
Snapping  one  hand,  thus,  over  his  head  as  he  danced : — 

'  Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 

And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove  / '  .   .  . 

Puff  reeled  between,  laughing.     '  Damn  you,'  cried  Kit, 
And,  catching  the  fat  swine  by  his  round  soft  throat, 
Hurled  him  headlong,  crashing  across  the  tables, 
To  lie  and  groan  in  the  red  bilge  of  wine 
That  washed  the  scuppers. 

Kit  gave  him  not  one  glance. 
'  Archer,'  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

Instantly 

A  long  thin  rapier  flashed  in  Archer's  hand. 
The  ship  was  one  wild  uproar.     Women  screamed 
And  huddled  together.     A  drunken  clamorous  ring 
Seethed  around  Marlowe  and  his  enemy. 
Kit  drew  his  dagger,  slowly,  and  I  knew 
Blood  would  be  spilt. 

'  Here,  take  my  rapier,  Kit ! ' 
I  cried  across  the  crowd,  seeing  the  lad 
Was  armed  so  slightly.     But  he  did  not  hear. 
I  could  not  reach  him. 

All  at  once  he  leapt 

Like  a  wounded  tiger,  past  the  rapier  point 
Straight  at  his  enemy's  throat.     I  saw  his  hand 
Up-raised  to  strike !     I  heard  a  harlot's  scream, 
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And,  in  mid-air,  the  hand  stayed,  quivering,  white, 
A  frozen  menace. 

I  saw  a  yellow  claw 

Twisting  the  dagger  out  of  that  frozen  hand ; 
I  saw  his  own  steel  in  that  yellow  grip, 
His  own  lost  lightning  raised  to  strike  at  him  ! 
I  saw  it  flash  !     I  heard  the  driving  grunt 
Of  him  that  struck !     Then,  with  a  shout,  the  crowd 
Sundered,  and  through  the  gap,  a  blank  red  thing 
Streaming  with  blood,  came  the  blind  face  of  Kit, 
Reeling,  to  me  !     And  I,  poor  drunken  I, 
Held  my  arms  wide  for  him.     Here,  on  my  breast, 
With  one  great  sob,  he  burst  his  heart  and  died." 

Nash  ceased.     And,  far  away  down  Friday  Street, 
The  crowder  with  his  fiddle  wailed  again  : 

"  Blaspheming  Tamlolin  must  die 

And  Faustus  meet  his  end. 
Repent,  repent,  or  presentlie 

To  hell  ye  must  descend." 

And,  as  in  answer,  Chapman  slowly  breathed 
Those  mightiest  lines  of  Marlowe's  own  despair  : 

"  Think' st  thou  that  I  who  saw  the  face  of  God, 

And  tasted  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven, 

Am  not  tormented  with  ten  thousand  hells  f  " 

"Ah,  you  have  said  it/'  said  Nash,  "and  there  you  know 

Why  Kit  desired  your  hand  to  crown  his  work. 

He  reverenced  you  as  one  whose  temperate  eyes 

Austere  and  grave,  could  look  him  through  and  through 

One  whose  firm  hand  could  grasp  the  reins  of  law 

And  guide  those  furious  horses  of  the  sun, 

As  Ben  and  Will  can  guide  them,  where  you  will. 

His  were,  perchance,  the  noblest  steeds  of  all, 

And  from  their  nostrils  blew  a  fierier  dawn 

Above  the  world.     That  glory  is  his  own  ; 

But  where  he  fell,  he  fell.     Before  his  hand 

Had  learned  to  quell  them,  he  was  dashed  to  the  earth. 

'Tis  yours  to  show  that  good  men  honoured  him. 

For,  mark  this,  Chapman,  since  Kit  Marlowe  fell, 

There  will  be  fools  that,  in  the  name  of  Art, 

Will  wallow  in  the  mire,  crying  '  I  fall, 

I  fall  from  heaven  ! ' — fools  that  have  only  heard 

From  earth,  the  rumour  of  those  golden  hooves 

Far,  far  above  them.     Ay,  you  know  the  kind. 

O,  I  am  no  saint, 

I  am  shaken  through  and  through  with  all  the  sins, 
And  yet,  out  of  the  muck  wherein  I  lie 
Could  I  lift  up  my  head,  I'd  tell  such  men 
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That  muck's  a  narrow  world,  even  for  me ; 

And  that  there's  something  in  the  seraphim, 

A  range  of  thought,  even  a  passion  or  two, 

Which  God  denied  to  maggots.     Could  you  say  it, 

The  fools  would  scorn  you  for  your  lack  of  fire, 

Because  you  quelled  the  storms  they  never  knew 

And  rode  so  far  above  them, — fools  of  Art 

That  skip  and  vex  like  little  vicious  fleas 

Their  only  Helicon,  some  green  madam's  breast, 

In  one  wild  night  with  whom,  they  find  more  '  Art ' 

Than  in  the  love  that  almost  makes  them  spew, 

A  life-long  love,  and  an  eternal  truth. 

Art !  Art !     O,  God,  that  I  could  send  my  soul, 

In  one  last  wave,  from  that  night-hidden  wreck, 

Across  the  shores  of  all  the  years  to  be ; 

O,  God,  that  like  a  crowder  I  might  shake 

Their  blind  dark  casements  with  the  pity  of  it, 

Piers  Penniless  his  ballad,  a  poor  scrap, 

That  but  for  lack  of  time,  and  hope,  and  pence, 

He  might  have  bettered  !     For  a  dead  man's  sake, 

Thus  would  the  wave  break,  thus  the  crowder  cry  : — 

Dead,  like  a  dog  upon  the  road ; 

Dead,  for  a  harlot's  kiss ; 
The  Apollonian  throat  and  brow, 
The  lyric  lips,  so  silent  now, 
The  flaming  wings  that  heaven  bestowed 

For  loftier  airs  than  this  ! 

The  sun-like  eyes  whose  light  and  life 

Had  gazed  an  angel's  down, 
That  burning  heart  of  honey  and  fire, 
Quenched  and  dead  for  an  apple-squire, 
Quenched  at  the  thrust  of  a  mummer's  knife, 

Dead — for  a  taffeta  gown  ! 

The  wine  that  God  had  set  apart, 

The  noblest  wine  of  all, 
Wine  of  the  grapes  that  angels  trod, 
The  vintage  of  the  glory  of  God, 
The  crimson  wine  of  that  rich  heart, 

Spilt  in  a  drunken  brawl, 

Poured  out  to  make  a  steaming  bath 

That  night  in  the  Devil's  Inn, 
A  steaming  bath  of  living  wine 
Poured  out  for  Circe  and  her  swine, 
A  bath  of  blood  for  a  harlot 

To  supple  and  sleek  her  skin. 
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And  many  a  fool  that  finds  it  sweet 

Through  all  the  years  to  be, 
Crowning  a  lie  with  Marlowe's  fame, 
Will  ape  the  sin,  will  ape  the  shame, 
Will  ape  our  captain  in  defeat ; 

But — not  in  victory ; 

Till  Art  become  a  leaping-house, 

And  Death  be  crowned  as  Life, 
And  one  wild  night  out- shine  the  soul 
Of  Truth  .  .  .  0,  fools,  is  this  your  goal  ? 
You  are  not  our  Kit  Marlowe, 

But  the  drunkard  with  the  knife ; 

Not  Marlowe,  but  the  Jack-o'-Lent 

That  lured  him  o'er  the  fen ! 
0,  ay,  the  tavern  is  in  its  place, 
And  the  punk's  painted  smiling  face, 
But  where  is  our  Kit  Marlowe 

The  man,  the  king  of  men  ? 

Kiss,  you  may  kiss  the  painted  mouth, 

The  hand  that  clipped  his  wings, 
The  hand  that  into  his  heart  she  thrust 
And  tuned  him  to  her  whimpering  lust, 
And  played  upon  his  quivering  youth 

As  a  crowder  plucks  the  strings. 

But  he  who  dared  the  thunder-roll, 

Whose  eagle-wings  could  soar, 
Buffeting  down  the  clouds  of  night, 
To  beat  against  the  Light  of  Light, 
That  great  God-blinded  eagle-soul, 

We  shall  not  see  him  more." 
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TASTING      LIFE. 
BY  THE   AUTHOR   OF    '  MONA   MACLEAN,   MEDICAL  STUDENT.' 


I. 


IT  was  not  one  of  those 
hotels,  so  common  on  the  Rivi- 
era, where  a  flight  of  blazing 
steps  radiates  down  to  a  garden 
of  palm-trees,  where  a  bowing 
lacquey  stands  ever  ready  at 
massive  glass  doors ;  and  where, 
entering,  you  find  yourself  on 
an  expanse  of  deep-piled  carpet 
flanked  by  luxuriant  ferns  and 
regal-hued  cineraria.  No  ;  the 
hotel  at  which  I  arrived  be- 
longed to  a  totally  different 
order  from  those.  Built  orig- 
inally on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  in  full  view  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, it  had  been  caught 
in  more  and  more  by  a  net- 
work of  houses  and  streets, 
till  at  length  its  quiet  exist- 
ence was  unsuspected  by  the 
mass  of  time-killers  who  flock 
year  after  year  to  more  im- 
pressive buildings  on  the  sunny 
hillside. 

An  iron  gate  and  a  gravel 
drive,  a  modest  doorway  where 
shy  folk  could  slip  in  and  out 
unobserved,  a  cool,  green  gar- 
den hidden  away  from  the 
public  eye, — it  was  a  relief  to 
find  myself  in  so  simple  a 
setting,  when,  jaded  and  travel- 
worn,  I  paused  at  Cannes  on 
my  way  home  from  Ceylon. 
It  was  all  delightfully  suggest- 
ive of  leisure  and  seclusion,  of 
permission  to  do  as  you  please. 
Here,  surely,  if  anywhere,  it 
might  be  possible  to  live  to  one- 
self, to  pay  one's  weekly  score, 


and  beyond  that  be  answerable 
to  no  one. 

Life  was  peopled  thickly  with 
personalities,  but  that  vivid 
stage  lay  behind  me,  far  away 
beyond  continent  and  ocean. 
Even  in  this  still  brilliant  sun- 
shine I  was  conscious  of  having 
stepped  into  a  greyer  region, 
where  the  figures  were  scarcely 
more  substantial  than  shadows. 
I  knew  the  kind  of  people  I 
was  likely  to  meet, — the  over- 
worked clergyman,  the  impe- 
cunious military  officer,  the 
Lusitanian  countess,  the  en- 
thusiast for  Foreign  Missions 
or  for  the  Problem  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  the  young  or  middle- 
aged  girl  with  a  series  of  frocks 
all  ready  for  discharge  like  the 
cartridges  in  a  modern  fowling- 
piece.  Shadows  one  and  all, 
In  a  day  or  two,  no  doubt,  I 
should  begin  to  say  Good-morn- 
ing and  to  pass  the  mustard ; 
beyond  that  I  was  not  prepared 
to  go.  In  the  matter  of  social 
intercourse  my  small  change 
was  all  used  up. 

Most  people  think  themselves 
of  more  interest  to  their  fellows 
than  they  really  are,  and  I 
don't  suppose  I  was  any  excep- 
tion to  the  rule ;  but  at  that 
moment  the  blow  that  had 
fallen  in  my  own  life  had  robbed 
me  of  all  but  a  necessary 
minimum  of  self-consciousness 
and  self-conceit.  It  was  no- 
thing to  me  if  I  was  not  smart 
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enough,  nor  olever  enough,  nor 
sociable  enough  to  please  my 
neighbours. 

Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise 
when  I  found  that  in  this  par- 
ticular house  a  tradition  pre- 
vailed of  genuine  human  kind- 
ness. It  seems  a  strange  and 
bold  thing  to  say  of  a  Riviera 
hotel,  but  so  it  was ;  and,  on 
looking  back,  I  find  myself 
puzzled  when  I  try  to  explain 
how  the  result  was  achieved. 
"  Religion"  is  always  well  rep- 
resented in  those  regions  of 
the  world  where  people  con- 
gregate for  health  and  pleasure. 
In  this  particular  case  there 
must  have  been  something 
peculiarly  unaggressive  and 
convincing  about  the  religion 
of  one  or  two,  and  its  narrow- 
ness— if  narrow  it  was — must 
have  been  well  counterbalanced 
by  the  wider  views  of  a  few 
cultivated  folk  and  the  mor- 
dant wit  of  one  or  two  clever 
old  ladies. 

It  happened,  too,  that  we 
were  all  people  of  moderate 
means,  or  if  Providence  had 
favoured  any  of  us  more  highly 
in  this  respect,  we  had  no  desire 
to  advertise  our  good  fortune. 
In  any  case,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  dominant  note  of  that 
little  community  was  one  of 
kindness.  Snobbishness,  we 
know,  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  rank  of  society,  but  here  it 
was  considered  simply  bad  form 
to  do  a  snobbish  or  unfriendly 
thing.  Nobody  was  allowed  to 
feel  "  out  of  it,"  as  the  slang 
expression  goes.  The  greater 
the  obvious  need,  the  greater 
was  the  claim. 

Now,  in  looking  baok,  all 
this  strikes  me  as  exceedingly 


beautiful — in  a  world  where 
pious  people  are  so  apt  to 
invent  duties  and  mortifica- 
tions, while  neglecting  the 
duties  and  mortifications  that 
seem  made  to  their  hand.  If 
I  thought  it  less  beautiful 
and  desirable  at  the  time,  the 
fault,  of  course,  was  mine. 
At  that  particular  moment  I 
asked  little  of  my  fellow-men, 
and  the  last  thing  I  asked  was 
kindness. 

So  I  snubbed  the  lady  oppo- 
site who  begged  me  to  be  a 
"Gleaner";  I  refused  to  join 
the  various  expeditions ;  I  pre- 
tended to  be  asleep  when  an 
angular  person  approached  my 
chair  in  the  garden  with  an 
obvious  determination  to  find 
out  what  I  thought  of  Bernard 
Shaw's  new  play, — and  alto- 
gether I  demonstrated  beyond 
all  doubt  my  need  of  the  "  kind- 
ness "  I  deprecated. 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  place,  most  of  the  guests 
dined  in  the  old  fashion  at  a 
long  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  ;  but  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  small  tables  for  those 
who  considered  the  privilege 
worth  a  few  additional  francs 
in  their  weekly  bill.  I  soon 
contrived  to  secure  one  of  these 
in  a  quiet  corner,  from  which  I 
looked  out  on  "  the  gay  world  " 
beyond. 

I  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  tolerable  modus  vivendi, 
when  it  happened  that  the 
Lusitanian  countess  elected  to 
give  a  party.  The  dining-room 
was  somewhat  uncomfortably 
crowded  in  consequence,  and  I 
was  just  congratulating  myself 
on  my  comparative  isolation, 
when  our  dear  little  landlady 
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came  up  to  me  in  some  trepi- 
dation. 

"  A  new  guest  has  just  ar- 
rived from  England,"  she  said, 
"  —  a  lady  ;  and  madame  will 
see  that  for  this  evening  there 
is  not  a  corner  in  which  to 
put  her.  Madame  is  so  very 
aimable  — "  her  lips  did  not 
even  twitch  as  she  achieved 
this  flight  of  rhetoric,  " — I 
thought  perhaps  she  would 
allow  the  lady  to  sit  here  just 
for  once." 

I  scowled,  and  glanced  round 
the  room.  The  other  small 
tables  were  occupied  by  parties 
of  two  or  more.  I  only  was 
alone. 

And  alone  I  preferred  to  be. 
There  was  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  lady  should  not 
have  dinner  when  ours  was 
over;  but — but  madame  had 
shown  me  a  degree  of  tactful 
consideration  that  was  not 
charged  in  the  bill,  and  I  hated 
to  refuse  her  first  request. 
Also,  I  suppose  one  cannot  go 
on  breathing  an  atmosphere 
of  kindness  without  becoming 
enervated. 

"Very  well,"  I  said  grudg- 
ingly ;  "  but  remember,  please, 
it  must  not  occur  again." 

Five  minutes  later  madame 
ushered  the  lady  in. 

Now  I  may  as  well  admit 
quite  frankly  at  once  that  we 
were  not  all  good-looking  folk 
at  that  hotel.  Some  of  us,  in- 
deed, were  positively  plain. 
But  there  was  a  plainness 
about  the  new  lady  that  seemed 
to  me  to  strike  a  new  note. 
Nature  had  whittled  out  her 
face  and  figure  rather  hurried- 
ly ;  but,  after  all,  that  is  not 
absolutely  fatal  to  a  pleasing 


appearance.  Do  we  not  all 
know  cases  in  which  a  rather 
sorry  set  of  features  are  so  well 
held  in  hand  by  a  fine  mind  or 
a  beautiful  soul,  that  the  effect 
of  harmony  amounts  to  a 
beauty  of  its  own  ?  A  cheap 
violin  cannot,  of  course,  com- 
pare with  a  Stradivarius,  but 
let  the  Master  try  it ! 

It  is  not  always  at  a  first 
glance  that  one  perceives  this 
harmony  in  a  face :  it  is  a 
thing  that  grows  on  one  with 
an  extraordinary  reserve  force. 
Certainly  when  the  new  lady 
came  in  that  evening  I  saw  no 
trace  of  it.  Judging  by  the 
effect  they  produced  on  me, 
her  features  might  have  come 
together  only  yesterday.  Im- 
possible to  guess  her  age :  she 
was  one  of  those  in  whom  life 
seems  to  draw  a  smudge  across 
the  years  between  twenty  and 
forty. 

And  then  her  dress.  Surely 
something  was  wrong  with 
that.  Black  silk  skirt,  white 
muslin  blouse,  little  pink  bow, 
—  a  harmless  combination 
enough ;  but  the  black  silk 
skirt  was  the  wrong  black  silk 
skirt,  the  white  muslin  blouse 
was  the  wrong  white  muslin 
blouse,  the  little  pink  bow, — 
oh,  come  to  look  at  it,  the  bow 
was  beyond  the  pale  altogether, 
classing  the  wearer  with  old- 
fashioned  toilet-tables  and  sub- 
urban pincushions. 

Meanwhile  the  eye  of  Europe 
was  upon  me.  Dozens  of 
"kind"  eyes  were  surveying 
me  from  the  centre  table.  "  If 
she  had  sat  by  us,"  they  seemed 
to  say,  "we  would  have  made 
her  feel  at  home.  The  lot  falls 
to  you.  We  are  interested, 
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frankly  interested,  to  see  how 
you  will  tackle  the  situation." 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not 
a  little  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion myself.  If  the  lady  had 
been  more  "like  other  folk"  I 
should  have  let  her  alone ;  but 
the  pink  bow  settled  it.  I  was 
not  quite  a  boor,  and  only  a 
boor  could  have  trod  on  that 
little  pink  bow. 

The  menu  happened  to  lie 
out  of  her  reach.  I  passed  it 
to  her. 

She  availed  herself  of  the 
opening  with  an  obvious  effort 
to  seem  at  her  ease,  that  would 
have  repelled  me  still  farther  if 
her  next  remark  had  been  less 
disarming. 

"  Why,"  she  exclaimed  in 
deepest  disappointment,  "it's 
all  in  French  !  " 

So  at  least  I  could  not  refuse 
to  talk  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  nothing  to  talk 
about. 

"You  don't  read  French?" 
I  said,  taking  up  the  menu 
again  to  translate. 

She  leaned  forward,  smiling. 
"  Parlez  -  vous  francais"  she 
said,  as  if  conscientiously  re- 
peating a  lesson.  "  I  am 
learning." 

I  confess  I  was  a  little  bit 
startled.  Coming  from  a  child, 
the  remark  would  have  been 
natural  enough ;  but  one  does 
not  often  meet  a  grown  woman 
who  prides  herself  on  the  pos- 
session of  those  three  words. 
Had  she  dropped  from  Mars  ? 

"  Learning  ?  "  I  said.  "  Then 
you  will  soon  be  ahead  of  me. 
I  am  afraid  I  am  content  to 
rub  along." 

"Yes,"  she  agreed,  having 
listened  while  I  exchanged  a 


sentence  or  two  with  the  waiter. 
"I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
converse  in  French." 

I  laughed.  "In  the  mean- 
time perhaps  you  would  like 
to  know  what  we  are  going  to 
have  for  dinner." 

But  she  did  not  enter  into 
the  meaning  of  merlans  and 
canetons  with  the  whole-heart- 
edness  I  should  have  expected 
in  the  circumstances.  Her  eyes 
kept  wandering  over  to  the 
centre  table,  and  I  was  glad 
to  think  that  half  an  hour 
hence  pious  folk  in  the  salon 
would  be  glad  to  take  over 
the  task  of  being  kind  to  her. 

As  usual  I  went  straight  to 
my  room  after  dinner,  and,  as 
I  did  not  go  down  to  lunch 
next  day,  the  newcomer  had 
almost  slipped  from  my  mind 
when  I  took  my  seat  at  table 
in  the  evening.  The  sight 
of  the  place  where  she  had 
sat  recalled  her  appearance 
vividly,  and  I  glanced  round 
the  room.  "  She  will  be  wear- 
ing the  same  black  silk  skirt," 
I  said  to  myself,  "the  same 
muslin  blouse,  and  the  same 
little  pink — No,"  —  intuition 
pushed  memory  aside.  "It 
will  be  a  blue  bow  to-night." 

I  have  never  tried  to  culti- 
vate the  gift  of  second -sight. 
This  is  one  of  the  occasions  in 
life  that  lead  me  to  think  I 
might  have  done  so  with  some 
success.  In  any  case,  the  fact 
remains  that  at  that  moment 
the  little  woman  entered  the 
room  dressed  just  as  I  had 
foreseen,  with  a  blue  bow 
which,  in  every  respect  save 
that  of  colour,  exactly  re- 
sembled the  pink  one  of  the 
evening  before. 
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The  waiter  was  in  readiness 
to  take  her  to  her  place,  but, 
obviously,  she  did  not  approve 
of  it.  His  English  amounted 
to  little  more  than  her  French, 
and  a  moment  later  she  made 
her  way  across  to  me,  the  man 
at  her  heels. 

"He  wants  me  to  sit  at  the 
big  table,"  she  exclaimed  in- 
dignantly, "  and  we  were  so 
comfortable  here  last  night." 

This  was  a  complication  I 
had  not  foreseen.  Again  the 
eye  of  Europe  was  turned  upon 
me,  and  if  the  other  guests 
extracted  some  amusement 
from  the  situation,  I  certainly 
had  no  right  to  blame  them. 

"  I  always  sit  alone,"  I  ex- 
plained. "  You  will  find  it 
much  gayer  at  the  centre  table, 
— you  will  learn  more  French." 

"  But  I  want  to  sit  here,"  she 
persisted,  adding  hastily,  "for 
to-night  at  least." 

I  did  not  mean  to  give  in, 
but  at  this  point  the  waiter 
oame  to  the  rescue.  "  Madame 
pay  for  ze  table,"  he  said. 

She  flushed,  and  I  had  a 
moment's  uneasiness  lest  she 
should  offer  to  go  shares. 
Then  she  pouted  like  a  child. 
"I  wanted  to  ask  your  advice," 
she  said. 

I  nodded,  smiling.  "  After 
dinner,"  I  said.  "We'll  find  a 
quiet  corner.  See,  your  place 
is  laid,  and  your  soup  is  getting 
cold." 

"  Oh,  soup !  "  she  said  im- 
patiently, but  she  went. 

I  had  spoken  glibly  of  a  quiet 
corner,  but,  beyond  the  privacy 
of  one's  own  room,  this  was 
not  easy  to  find.  And  I  had 
no  intention  of  showing  her 
the  way  to  my  room.  Obstat 


principiis.  Already  she  was  a 
little  spoilt  by  an  atmosphere 
of  kindness.  Unless  she  crossed 
the  path  of  one  of  the  mordant 
old  ladies,  it  would  devolve 
upon  me  to  supply  the  whole- 
some corrective  of  a  little 
severity. 

But  at  present  she  wanted 
my  advice,  and — old  as  I  felt — 
perhaps  I  was  young  enough 
to  feel  nattered.  Certainly  I 
was  too  young  to  realise  how 
much  they  ask  who  ask  advice, 
— sympathy,  courage,  common- 
sense,  principle  salted  to  taste 
with  good  old  worldly  wisdom. 

Well,  after  all,  she  did  not 
wish  to  consult  me  about  her 
mission  in  life,  nor  even  the 
choice  of  a  husband.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  how  best  to 
learn  French.  And  she  chose 
me,  if  I  guessed  aright,  mainly 
because  she  had  taken  my 
measure  the  evening  before, 
and  had  decided  that  my  at- 
tainments were  not  so  far 
beyond  her  own  as  to  render 
my  advice  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion. 

"  They  are  advising  all  sorts 
of  things,"  she  began,  indicating 
with  a  movement  of  her  head 
the  sociable  crowd  in  the  salon, 
"  and  I  thought  I  should  like 
to  hear  your  opinion.  They 
have  given  me  the  name  of  a 
French  lady  who  will  walk  out 
with  me  for  three  francs  an 
hour,  and  tell  me  the  names 
of  the  things  in  the  shops." 

"  Not  a  bad  idea,"  I  said, 
though  with  a  sinking  of  heart 
that  grew  as  I  reflected  on  the 
problem.  "How  much  time 
have  you  got  to  give  to  the 
business  ? — a  year  ?  " 

"Oh,  well,  — no."     For  the 
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first  time  in  my  knowledge  of 
her  she  looked  genuinely 
troubled.  "Three  months, 
perhaps." 

"And  how  many  hours  a-day 
do  you  propose  to  give  up  to 
the — peripatetic  method  ?  " 

"A  day  !  I  thought  two 
hours  a-week." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  ! "  I  cried, 
startled  into  absolute  frank- 
ness. "You  want  her  all  day 
and  every  day.  If  that  runs 
into  too  many  francs,  you  must 
leave  the  hotel  and  go  and 
board  in  a  family." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  leave 
the  hotel." 

I  smiled.  "Then  I  fear  you 
must  choose  between  your 
wants — and  between  your  ad- 
visers. Good-night." 

I  was  overtaken  on  the  stair 
by  a  nice  modern  girl  with 
whom  I  had  several  times 
drifted  into  talk.  "It's  all 
nonsense,  you  know,"  she  said. 
"  Poor  soul,  what  she  wants  is 
the  good  old  j'ai,  tu  as,  il  a 
business,  and  I  doubt  if  she'll 
ever  get  beyond  it." 

I  nodded.  "Why  on  earth 
she  should  come  to  me  for 
advice  when  you  are  on  the 
premises,  I  can't  think.  I  sup- 
pose your  attainments  are  too 
alarming." 

The  nice  girl  laughed,  and 
her  voice  dropped  to  a  lower 
tone.  "  Do  you  know  what 
she  calls  herself  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head.  Beyond 
noting  the  fact  that  the  lady 
wore  no  wedding  -  ring  my 
speculations  had  not  gone. 

"Vavasour — Miss  Maud  Vav- 
asour." 

"Oh,  nonsense !" 

"That    is    what    I    say.      If 


it  had  been  Howard  or 
Beauchamp,  one  would  have 
shuddered  in  silence.  But 
Vavasour  won't  do  —  no,  it 
really  will  not  do." 

"Well,  fortunately  the  mat- 
ter is  no  affair  of  ours.  Good- 
night ! " 

The  little  lady  acted  on  my 
advice,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  choosing  between  her  ad- 
visers. She  troubled  me  no 
more.  I  met  her  sometimes 
in  the  street  accompanied  by 
an  anxious  -  looking  French- 
woman, but  I  asked  no  quest- 
ions, and  the  weeks  drifted  by. 

The  season  was  a  fine  one, 
and  I  was  vaguely  aware 
that  she  was  doing  most  of 
the  proper  things.  From  time 
to  time  a  cheerful  party  started 
off  from  the  hotel  to  the  Gen- 
darmerie, to  the  islands,  to 
Grasse,  or  it  might  be  only 
to  the  observatory,  and  she 
usually  seemed  to  be  among 
the  number, — with  the  party, 
perhaps,  rather  than  of  it. 

At  last  the  wet  day  came. 
It  certainly  was  very  wet,  but 
at  home  one  would  have 
scarcely  noticed  it.  In  the 
midst  of  our  sunshiny  life  it 
came  like  a  calamity.  A 
murky  sponge  had  wiped  out 
the  sun  from  the  sky  and  the 
people  from  the  streets.  Now 
and  then  a  horse  went  echo- 
ing past,  muffled  beyond  recog- 
nition ;  the  occasional  clang  of 
the  tramway  bells  rang  out 
like  a  volley ;  here  and  there 
one  caught  sight  of  a  peasant's 
feet  beneath  a  huge  umbrella. 
In  the  hotel  people  croaked 
as  surely  they  never  croak  in 
times  of  earthquake  or  siege. 
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I  was  taking  momentary  shel- 
ter under  a  florist's  awning 
in  the  Rue  d'Antibes  when  I 
became  aware  that  the  water- 
proof nearest  me  contained  the 
lady  of  the  pink  bow. 

I  suppose  my  manner  was 
rather  aggressively  cheerful, 
but  in  that  weather  one  had 
to  make  an  effort  of  some 
kind.  "Well,"  I  said,  "how 
goes  the  French  ?  " 

.  She  turned  on  me  a  face 
that  was  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  the  leaden  day.  Im- 
possible to  tell  whether  she  had 
been  aware  of  my  presence 
before  I  spoke. 

"There  is  more  in  it  than  I 
thought,"  she  said.  "It  would 
take  any  one  a  long  time  to 
learn  to  converse."  She  drew 
a  long  breath.  "I  shall  have 
to  be  content  " — she  seemed  to 
be  looking  round  in  her  mind 
for  a  minim  measure — "  with 
what  you  know." 

She  had  no  sense  of  the 
artistic,  poor  little  soul,  or  she 
would  have  gone  away  after 
giving  that  neat  finishing 
touch  to  the  general  aspect 
of  the  day ;  but  she  stood 
there  as  quietly  as  if  she  had 
achieved  nothing  at  all.  Her 
eye  was  running  over  the  piles 
of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

"What's  the  French  for 
date  ?  "  she  sighed. 

I  was  sorry  it  happened  to 
be  so  simple,  but  what  could 
I  do?  She  might  just  as 
well  have  inquired  about  the 
topinambours  that  were  stacked 
hard  by.  However,  it  wasn't 
worth  lying  about,  so  I  told 
the  truth. 

She  sighed.  "I  could  have 
guessed  that  for  myself." 


"I  know,"  I  said  dejectedly. 
"So  could  I." 

It  struck  me  later  as  curious 
that  fate  should  have  thrown 
us  together  on  that  particular 
day,  for  the  weather  seemed 
symbolic  of  much  that  the 
immediate  future  held  in  re- 
serve for  both  of  us.  I  am 
not  telling  my  own  story  now, 
so  I  need  only  say  that  a  letter 
from  my  man  of  business  re- 
ported an  awkward  hitch  in 
the  settlement  of  my  affairs. 
There  was  a  possibility  —  a 
strong  possibility — that  things 
might  come  right  in  the  end, 
but  that  was  as  much  as 
could  be  said. 

jtSTow,  I  do  not  profess  that 
I  took  the  situation  grace- 
fully, nor  even  manfully ;  but 
I  never  was  one  to  build  on 
possibilities  where  money  was 
concerned,  and  I  began  to  cast 
about  me  for  some  way  of 
reducing  my  outlay  to  a  mini- 
mum. I  had  been  content 
with  so  little  in  the  way  of 
daily  bread  and  daily  comfort 
that  I  felt  angry  and  resentful 
when  the  stability  of  even  that 
little  was  threatened.  There 
was  another  unpleasant  sur- 
prise in  store  for  me  too.  I 
had  flattered  myself  that  I 
cared  nothing  for  the  opinion 
of  the  kindly  people  with 
whom  my  lot  was  cast,  and 
I  realised  now  for  the  first 
time  that  they  had  looked  on 
me  with  a  certain  social  re- 
spect and  consideration  which 
had  been  somewhat  of  an  asset 
in  my  life.  How  would  it  be 
if  I  said  to  them,  "I  want 
to  earn  a  wage — will  any  of 
you  give  me  work  ?  "  Accord- 
ing to  all  my  theories  I  ought 
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not  to  have  minded  doing  this 
in  the  least,  and  it  was  a 
humiliating  surprise  to  find 
that  I  did  mind — that  I  felt 
a  craven  temptation  to  take 
refuge  in  surroundings  that 
knew  me  not  before  announc- 
ing the  change  in  my  circum- 
stances. I  might,  of  course, 
have  returned  to  the  old,  old 
life  in  England ;  but  no,  I 
could  not  face  that  yet. 

While  revolving  the  situa- 
tion in  my  mind  I  took  care, 
of  course,  to  show  a  gallant 
front ;  but  every  time  my  eyes 
fell  on  the  lady  of  the  pink 
bow — the  lady  of  whom  I 
never  could  bring  myself  to 
think  as  Miss  Vavasour — I 
saw  in  her  face  the  depression 
and  bitterness  that,  in  myself, 
I  was  determined  to  conceal. 
She  positively  did  me  good  by 
looking  even  more  unhappy 
than  I  felt.  It  did  not  occur 
to  me  to  probe  the  cause  of 
her  distress.  Whatever  the 
trouble,  I  knew  there  were 
plenty  of  people  in  the  house 
far  better  able  to  succour  her 
than  I. 

But  one  day  I  was  sitting 
on  the  plage  pondering  this 
and  that  when  the  little  lady 
hove  in  sight,  checked  speed, 
and  came  to  anchor.  Her 
cheap  juvenile  hat  made  ine 
wince. 

"  I  hope  I  shan't  drive  you 
away,"  she  said. 

"No." 

She  seated  herself  by  my 
side,  leaning  forward  so  as  to 
bring  the  offending  hat  well 
within  my  view,  and  proceeded 
to  punch  oblique  holes  in  the 
ground  with  her  sunshade. 
Presently  she  glanced  up  as 


if  she  expected  me  to  talk, 
but  that  was  more  than  I  had 
bargained  for. 

"Well,"  she  said  at  last, 
"does  it  all  come  up  to  your 
expectations  ?  " 

"  All  what  ?  " 

She  waved  her  sunshade  in 
a  comprehensive  sweep.  "  All 
this.  A  winter  on  the  Riviera." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ex- 
pected much.  One  must  live 
somewhere." 

"When  one  sits  in  a  dingy 
parlour  at  home,  looking  out 
on  the  mud  and  rain,  it  sounds 
like  fairyland  to  read  of  all 
this, — the  palms  and  the  blue 
sea  and  the  '  gleaming  white 
parapets,'  and  all  the  elegant 
people ;  and  after  you  have 
been  here  a  week  or  two  it 
all  becomes — well,  just  one's 
surroundings, — just  what  the 
parlour  at  home  was." 

" '  Codutn  non  animum — '  "  I 
reflected,  recalling  one  of  my 
stray  tags  of  Latin.  "Yes, 
one's  own  personality  gradu- 
ally radiates  out  till  it  colours 
the  whole  scheme." 

"  You  have  felt  that  too  ?  " 

"Being  a  daughter  of  Adam 
— yes."  Her  eyes  were  full  of 

«/  v 

eager,  personal  question,  so  I 
hurried  on.  "  It  is  rather  curi- 
ous, come  to  think  of  it,  that 
we  women  are  always  spoken 
of  as  daughters  of  Eve.  After 
all,  Adam  must  bear  his  share 
in  the  responsibility  of  produc- 
ing us." 

She  pondered  long  on  this. 
It  seemed  to  suggest  a  train 
of  thought  that  I  did  not 
follow. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said. 
"  It  was  Eve  who  wasn't  con- 
tent,— Eve  who  wanted  more." 
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"  Possibly, — I  don't  know. 
It  was  Adam  who  sent  the 
story  down  in  its  present 
form." 

She  looked  half  shocked,  half 
amused.  "  What  things  you 
do  say  !  And  does  it  satisfy 
you  to  sit  here  and  look  out  to 
the  islands  and  think  queer 
thoughts?" 

"  Oh,  satisfy  ! — wise  people 
soon  cease  to  ask  themselves 
that," 

"Why  should  they?"  she 
exclaimed  hotly.  "  Here  is  the 
whole  wide  world  full  of  things 
to  enjoy — all  the  things  one 
reads  about  in  books, — why 
shouldn't  we  enjoy  them  ?  " 

"  We  do." 

"  Oh,  but  nothing  like  — 
nothing  like  —  as  we  want 
to !  But,  of  course,  you  are 
different.  Perhaps  you  have 
had  a  great  deal." 

This  was  a  home  -  thrust. 
"  Yes,"  I  admitted,  almost 
against  my  will.  "  I  have  had 
— a  great  deal." 

"  One  sees  that.  You  are  so 
quiet, — not  stretching  out  your 
hands  for  more.  You  are  on 
sure  ground." 

"  Sure  ground  !  "  I  exclaimed, 
glad  to  bring  the  conversation 
within  my  control  again, — 
almost  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  make  the  announcement 
I  had  shirked.  "  Why,  the 
ground  may  crumble  under  my 
feet  any  day.  My  principal 
want  at  the  present  moment 
is  to  find  some  honest  way  of 
earning  my  living." 

She  looked  at  me  with  blank 
incredulity.  "  You  don't  say 
so !  And  is  there  anything 
you  oan  do  ?  " 

I     thought     of     the     Arab 


writer's  description  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II., — "As 
a  slave  he  would  not  have 
been  of  much  value."  "Little 
enough,"  I  said ;  "  I  might 
talk  English  to  some  wealthy 
foreigner." 

"  Talk  English  !  "  she  re- 
peated, as  if  that  struck  her 
as  a  fraudulent  way  of  earning 
a  living.  "  Well,  you  do  talk 
very  nicely " 

"Thank  you." 

"  — when  you  talk  at  all.  It 
is  a  pity  I  know  English.  If  I 
were  a  foreigner  I  should  come 
to  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said  again. 
Now  that  my  talking  was  under 
discussion  I  was,  of  course, 
bereft  of  all  but  the  most 
rudimentary  faculty  of  expres- 
sion. 

She  looked  up  as  if  to  see 
whether  the  brief  remark  was 
ironical,  and  having  decided 
that  it  was  not,  she  resumed 
her  occupation  of  punching 
holes  in  the  plage. 

"  Look  here,"  she  said  des- 
perately. "I'll  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  You  may  pride 
yourself  on  your  descent  from 
Adam,  but  I  am  only  a  daughter 
of  Eve, — I  want  that  apple." 

Now  I  never  had  thought 
of  Adam  as  an  ancestor  to  be 
proud  of,  but  there  was  no  use 
going  back  on  that.  Besides, 
I  wanted  to  hear  what  was 
coming.  "  Yes  ?  "  I  said. 

"  /  want  to  taste  life.  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  alone  in  the  street 
after  dark,  seeing  the  light  of 
the  stained-glass  windows." 

"  You  see  the  best  of  them 
so." 

"  No  matter.  I  want  to  get 
in.  You  can't  do  it  alone.  I 
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know  you  can't,  for  I've  tried. 
You  get  yourself  stared  at, 
and  you  get  yourself  snubbed, 
and  the  wrong  people  speak 
to  you." 

"Bat,  my  dear  lady,"  I  said, 
"  going  about  like  this,  without 
introductions,  you  can't  expect 
the  right  people  to  speak  to 
you — except  in  the  most  casual 
way." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  Perhaps  that  is  all  I  ask, — 
what  you  call  the  most  casual 
way."  She  hesitated.  "People 
always  seem  pleased  to  speak 
to  you." 

"Do  they?"  I  laughed. 
"  That  is  because  they  see  I 
don't  care  whether  they  speak 
to  me  or  not." 

"Oh,  that  is  all  very  well. 
Wait  till  you  have  tried  the 
other  thing." 

"  I  am  sure  at  our  hotel  you 
find  the  people  very  kind  ?  " 

"  Some  of  them,  yes ;  but 
they  are  all  so  jog-trot !  " 

"They  would  be  interested 
if  they  knew  your  opinion." 

But  she  was  not  listening. 
She  was  screwing  up  her  cour- 
age for  the  plunge.  "  Look 
here,"  she  said  abruptly,  "you 
want  to  earn  your  living. 
Suppose  you  come  about  with 
me  as  my  friend,  and  have  a 
real  good  time  ?  We'll  stop  at 
Monte  Carlo,  and  go  to  the 
Casino  and  to  concerts.  Not 
improper  concerts  exactly,  but 
none  of  those  classical  affairs 
where  people  look  as  bored  as 
if  they  were  in  church.  We'll 
job  a  victoria,  and  drive  right 
along  the  Corniche  road,  and 
do  all  sorts  of  jolly  things." 

"It  would  cost  you  a  lot  of 
money." 


The  hard  lines  in  her  face 
had  almost  disappeared  while 
she  was  speaking.  They  came 
out  now  with  painful  distinct- 
ness. "  Should  you  want  more 
than  your  expenses  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Oh,  come,  we  are  going  a 
great  deal  too  fast.  I  don't 
know  that  I  am  in  a  mood  for 
racketing,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
I  am  not  the  best  person  for 
your  purpose." 

She  rose  stiffly  to  her  feet. 
"Of  course  if  you  refuse,  you 
refuse,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it." 

Impossible  to  describe  the 
blank  disappointment  with 
which  she  spoke.  She  had  no 
more  idea  of  concealing  her 
feelings  than  a  child.  It  was 
as  if  I  had  rung  the  curtain 
down  on  all  the  gay  scenes  in 
her  mind. 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  don't  re- 
fuse." 

To  this  day  I  cannot  imagine 
what  prompted  the  rash  words. 
I  am  not  an  impulsive  person 
as  a  rule,  and  certainly  it  was 
only  when  I  heard  them  spoken 
that  I  in  the  least  realised  how 
much  the  words  meant.  I 
suppose  the  pathos  of  the 
creature  and  the  unusualness 
of  the  whole  situation  appealed 
to  me.  There  was  something 
so  very  human  about  it.  Un- 
til the  last  few  months  I  had 
always  been  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected. Now  a  fellow-creature 
stretched  out  her  hands  and 
cried,  "  Be  my  providence  ! 
Make  things  jolly  for  me ! " 
And  why  should  I  refuse  ?  It 
was  not  much  of  a  mission  as 
missions  go,  but  if  it  was 
enough  for  me?  .  .  .  Besides, 
I  wanted  to  earn  my  living, 
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and,  with  all  my  inexperience, 
I  had  some  dim  idea  that  you 
can't  make  an  omelette  without 
breaking  eggs. 

But,  when  all  is  said,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  have  retracted 
my  admission  in  the  next 
breath  if  my  companion  had 
not  turned  to  me  a  face  simply 
aglow  with  delight.  "  Done  !  " 
she  said.  "Now  let's  go  into 
details."  She  returned  with 
dogged  frankness  to  the  point 
at  which  she  had  been  inter- 
rupted. "  Shall  you  want  more 
than  your  expenses  ?  " 

"  It's  an  absurd  question  to 
ask,  for  any  salary  you  might 
give  me  would  be  a  mere  drop 
in  the  bucket  of  the  expenses 
of  such  a  programme  as  yours. 
But  no,  I  should  not  want 
more  than  my  expenses.  I 
should  do  my  best  for  you,  and 
we  should  both  be  free  to  break 
up  the  partnership  at  a  day's 
notice." 

The  sullen  cloud  I  knew  so 
well  came  over  her  face.  "You 
wouldn't  leave  me  in  a  hole?  " 

"  No :  not  if  you  treated  me 
with  reasonable  frankness." 

She  looked  up  archly.  "You 
are  afraid  of  a  'stain  on  my 
past'?" 


"  More  of  a  deficit  at  your 
banker's." 

"  Oh,  I'll  satisfy  you  on  that 
score." 

"And  there  is  something 
else.  We  had  better  speak 
frankly  at  this  stage.  It  may 
save  superlatives  later  on.  You 
have  been  going  about  for  the 
last  week  or  two  looking — as  if 
the  world  was  hollow  and  your 
doll  stuffed  with  bran.  Well, 
— frankly,  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  are  not.  If,  after  making 
the  experiment,  you  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are, 
you  mustn't  blame  me.  Bear 
in  mind  that  I  did  not  make 
the  world  —  nor  even  your 
doll." 

"Right  you  are,"  she  said. 
"Anything  else?" 

I  did  feel  inclined  to  make 
one  stipulation  more — to  the 
effect  that  she  would  not  gossip 
about  our  plans  to  the  people 
in  the  hotel.  But  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  had  any  right  to 
dock  her  of  what  she  might 
possibly  reckon  a  part  of  her 
bargain.  So  I  left  her  to  say 
what  she  would.  I  sat  firm, 
and  allowed  the  billows  of 
"  kindness "  to  go  over  my 
head. 


II. 


The  bank-book  was  all  right, 
— at  least,  so  far  as  the  balance 
was  concerned,  —  and  it  had 
been  made  up  within  a  few 
days.  I  was  not  allowed  to 
take  it  into  my  hands,  but  I 
oould  not  help  observing  its 
curiously  virginal  and  inex- 
perienced look.  The  white 
vellum  cover  seemed  un- 

VOL.  CXCIII. — NO.  MCLXIX. 


smirched,  and  the  entries  were 
few.  I  doubted  somehow 
whether  the  book  had  ever 
had  a  predecessor. 

Well,  after  all,  nobody  is 
born  with  a  bank-book.  My 
new  employer  did  not  seem  to 
me  clever  enough  to  be  a  maid 
who  had  murdered  her  mis- 
tress, and  that  was  the  only 
2  A 
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suspicion  that  seriously  oc- 
curred to  me.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  I  did  not  ask  a 
few  direct  questions.  I  can 
only  say  that  to  do  so  would 
have  been  to  rob  the  situation 
of  what  interest  it  possessed. 
Besides,  lying  is  so  easy  !  And 
I  felt  instinctively  that,  ask  as 
I  might,  she  would  not  tell  me 
the  things  that  I  wanted  to 
know. 

I  think  I  understood  that 
evening  what  many  a  woman 
less  fortunate  than  myself — 
and  many  a  man,  too,  for  that 
matter — must  have  felt  when 
she  or  he  stood  committed  to 
the  great  irrevocable  step  of 
life.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  acted  on  an  impulse  that 
was  simply  insane.  All  sorts 
of  wild  plans  for  getting  out 
of  the  bargain  passed  through 
my  mind,  but  of  course  I  knew 
quite  well  that  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  now  but  to  play  the 
game.  I  pictured  myself  say- 
ing in  the  airiest  way,  "Of 
course  we  must  both  provide  a 
satisfactory  reference  before  we 
start,"  but,  when  the  moment 
for  speaking  came,  I  saw  the 
look  of  blank  disappointment 
return  to  her  face,  and  my 
tongue  was  tied. 

Of  course  I  refused  to  live 
at  Monte  Carlo.  That  would 
have  been  too  absurdly  ex- 
travagant. Mentone  was  near 
enough,  and  at  Mentone  one 
can  attain  some  approximation 
to  luxury  at  a  very  moderate 
cost.  But  before  settling  we 
went  to  Nice  for  a  bout  of 
shopping.  On  one  point  my 
foot  was  down.  The  day  of 
the  little  pink  bow  was  over. 
Most  people  will  agree  that 


dress  can  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the 
ordinary  human  being.  I  frank- 
ly confess  that  until  those  days 
at  Nice  I  had  no  conception 
how  great  the  difference  might 
be.  A  change  in  the  coiffure, 
a  few  simple  smart  gowns,  and 
Miss  Vavasour — yes,  I  had  to 
come  to  it  at  last !  —  Miss 
Vavasour  was  a  different  being. 
As  regards  dress,  she  had  evi- 
dently lived  all  her  life  under 
the  shadow  of  a  dreary  tradi- 
tion. The  idea  of  breaking 
free  had  never  crossed  her 
mind.  Prices  that  were  only 
reasonable  struck  her  as  fabu- 
lous, and  it  required  all  my 
powers  of  persuasion  to  induce 
her  to  experiment.  But  the 
experiment  once  made,  her 
delight  in  herself  was  a  plea- 
sure to  behold.  The  difficulty 
now  was  to  hold  her  in :  I  was 
forced,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
resort  to  the  curb. 

Well,  to  her  credit  be  it  said 
that  she  bore  with  me  admir- 
ably. Indeed,  from  the  moment 
our  bargain  was  struck  she 
attached  herself  to  me  with  a 
dog  -  like  docility  and  loyalty 
that  were  as  pathetic  as  they 
were  often  irritating.  "  What 
it  is,"  she  said  that  first  night 
at  Nice,  "  to  have  somebody 
belonging  to  one  !  "  And  al- 
though that  was  a  way  of  de- 
scribing our  mutual  relation- 
ship that  caused  me  some 
uneasiness,  I  could  not  but  be 
touched. 

I  suppose  it  happens  but 
seldom  in  life  that  people  who 
lay  themselves  out  simply  to 
have  a  good  time  succeed  in 
having  it.  If  so,  for  the  first 
few  weeks  of  our  partnership, 
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we  were  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  sun  shone,  the  bands 
played,  the  moonlight  broke 
on  the  water,  the  cuisine  more 
than  satisfied  our  moderate  re- 
quirements, and  we  got  the 
very  rooms  our  fancy  pictured. 
In  a  word,  the  world  seemed 
full  of  pleasant  things  and 
pleasant  people,  and  every  fibre 
of  my  little  companion's  being 
seemed  to  respond.  What  a 
transmuting  agent  is  joy ! 
Like  youth,  it  beautifies  all 
alike,  whereas  age  and  sorrow 
refine  and  glorify  only  the 
elect. 

For  my  own  part,  it  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  find  myself 
playing  the  part  of  Providence 
in  so  admirable  and  efficient  a 
fashion.  Whether  my  com- 
panion's past  had  been  good 
or  bad,  in  a  moral  and  conven- 
tional sense,  I  knew  not :  in 
any  case  it  had  obviously  been 
grey  as  gloom,  and  I — I  was 
letting  in  the  light.  In  peevish 
moments  I  had  often  quoted 
Omar  Khayyam : — 

"  Ah  Love,  could  thou  and  I  with  Fate 

conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things 

entire, 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits — 

and  then, 
Remould    it    nearer    to    the     Heart's 

Desire  ?  " 

Now,  as  regarded  one  tiny 
human  thing,  I  had  my  chance. 

After  all,  we  did  nothing  so 
very  outrageous.  There  was 
no  need.  We  spent  a  great 
deal  of  our  time  at  Monte 
Carlo,  sometimes  in  the  Casino, 
more  often  in  the  grounds,  en- 
joying that  wonderful  exposure, 
that  terraced  cliff  thrown  out 
to  all  the  glory  of  the  sun, 


treasured  up,  as  it  is,  and 
thrown  lovingly  back  from  the 
wide  blue  Mediterranean. 

"I  do  feel  so  good  here,"  my 
companion  said  naively  one 
day.  "There  is  no  colour  like 
yellow,  and  the  yellow  of  the 
mimosa  is  so  pure  against  the 
blue.  Do  you  know — if  I  were 
given  my  choice  whether  I 
would  wake  up  to  -  morrow 
morning  in  Heaven  or  here, — 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
choose  Heaven?" 

I  laughed  outright.  "  I  am 
very  sure  what  both  of  us 
would  choose."  And  then  I 
wondered  at  my  own  certainty, 
and  the  familiar  black  veil 
crept  over  sea  and  sky.  Was 
I  for  myself  so  very  sure  ? 

"In  fact,"  she  continued 
happily,  "if  it  weren't  for  the 
wicked  people  about — not  tc 
speak  of  one's  own  troublesome 
Conscience — this  is  very  much 
my  idea  of  Heaven.  What  do 
you  think  ?  " 

"It  would  answer  admirably 
in  many  respects,"  I  said,  "but 
I  have  an  uneasy  suspicion  that 
the  real  thing  will  be  on  quite 
a  different  plane  from  this." 

"Oh,  don't  be  horrid!"  she 
entreated  piteously,  so  I  re- 
frained. But  I  must  have  been 
in  a  "  horrid  "  mood  that  morn- 
ing, for  presently  I  resumed, 
greatly  daring — 

"Is  Friend  Conscience  more 
aggressive  than  usual,  then, 
to-day?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  Why  should 
it  be?  Come,  we  ought  to  be 
talking  French." 

This  was  a  neat  and  graceful 
way  of  ruling  Conscience  out  of 
Court,  for,  naturally,  moral 
questions  came  easier  to  both 
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of  us  in  our  mother  tongue. 
But  my  companion  flattered 
herself — and  me — greatly  on 
the  progress  she  was  making 
in  French.  When  we  met  in 
the  morning  one  or  other  would 
say  in  heavy  British  fashion, 
"  Avez-vous  bien  dormi  ?  "  And 
the  other  would  respond  in 
like  manner,  "  Merci ;  assez 
bien"  And  so  on  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day. 

We  soon  came  to  the  end  of 
our  tether,  however,  and  Miss 
Vavasour  suggested  a  move  to 
the  tables. 

On  the  whole  she  had  luck 
when  she  played,  and  she 
struck  me  as  showing  con- 
siderable self  -  control.  She 
said  she  knew  when  the  luck 
was  against  her,  and  she  al- 
most always  stopped  in  time. 
It  may  have  been  all  nonsense, 
but  I  admit  I  was  impressed. 
I  was  relieved,  too,  to  think 
that  the  balance  in  the  bank- 
book was  not  melting  away  as 
quickly  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  done,  for  I  had  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  it  might 
not  readily  be  replenished  by 
other  means.  You  can't  mur- 
der your  mistress  every  day, 
and,  personally,  I  was  not 
worth  murdering. 

She  had  greater  luck  than 
usual  that  morning,  and  we 
lunched  at  the  Restaurant  de 
Paris,  and  drank  iced  Roederer, 
and  saw  all  life  in  a  very  rosy 
light.  The  concert  afterwards 
was  one  of  the  events  of  the 
B-iviera  season.  Ye  gods,  what 
music  it  was  !  "  I  had  no  idea," 
said  my  friend,  "that  classical 
music  could  be  so  good." 

Yes,  I  have  often  thought  on 
looking  back  that  our  experi- 


ment reached  its  zenith  of 
success  that  afternoon.  There 
were  subsequent  days  on  which 
Miss  Vavasour  professed  to 
have  enjoyed  herself  more ;  but 
that  day  there  was  no  need  to 
profess — she  simply  glowed. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  have 
been  alive  to  the  first  insidious 
change,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  studied  my  moods  a 
great  deal  more  closely  than  I 
studied  hers.  She  was  always 
trying  to  please  me,  poor  little 
soul :  for  her  own  part,  she 
was  —  or  seemed  to  be  —  so 
easily  pleased  that  I  could 
afford  to  be  my  natural  self, 
amiable  or  grumpy  just  as  the 
case  might  be.  So  my  awaken- 
ing was  sudden, — an  awaken- 
ing indeed  it  was  in  more  senses 
than  one. 

I  had  been  suffering  from 
one  of  the  minor  trials  of  life, 
— the  snoring  of  my  next-door 
neighbour  in  a  jerry  -  built 
hotel.  The  offender  was  a 
delightful  old  general  by  day, 
but  for  seven  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  he  might  as  well 
have  been  a  rag-aud-bone  man 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  In 
vain  I  had  put  cotton-wool  in 
my  ears,  and  striven  to  rise 
into  the  region  of  pure  phil- 
osophy, —  it  was  of  no  avail. 
Night  after  night  I  was 
awakened  between  twelve  and 
one  by  that  subdued  roar, 
night  after  night  I  lay  there 
martyred,  till  at  last,  regard- 
less of  the  convenience  of 
electric- light  fittings,  I  was 
obliged  to  have  my  bed  moved 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

After  two  or  three  nights  of 
blissful  sleep,  I  awoke  once 
more  at  the  hour  I  had  learnt 
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to  dread,  my  ears,  from  sheer 
habit,  all  on  the  qui  vive  for 
the  accustomed  sound.  But  it 
was  no  comfortable  snoring 
that  now  disturbed  my  repose. 
Some  woman  was  crying  as  if 
her  heart  would  break. 

Startled,  I  sat  up  in  bed, 
unable  at  first  to  be  sure  of 
where  I  was  or  what  was  hap- 
pening, but  a  few  seconds  were 
sufficient  to  clear  my  brain. 
Miss  Vavasour's  bed  was  sep- 
arated from  mine  only  by  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and,  to 
judge  from  the  sounds,  Miss 
Vavasour's  heart  was  break- 
ing! 

My  first  impulse  was  to 
knock  on  the  wall  and  ask 
what  was  the  matter,  but, 
fortunately,  the  folly  of  that 
course  occurred  to  me  pretty 
speedily.  My  sense  of  mystery 
in  connection  with  my  com- 
panion— a  sense  which  intimate 
companionship  had  somewhat 
blunted  —  returned  now  with 
renewed  force.  I  remembered 
the  futility  of  repeated  tactful 
and  strategic  attempts  to  break 
down  her  defence,  and  I  knew 
one  does  not  readily  reveal  one's 
life-secret  through  the  lath-and- 
plaster  partition  of  a  big  hotel. 
If  I  could  have  crept  in  upon 
her  without  warning,  I  might 
perhaps  have  surprised  her 
confidence,  but  I  knew  she  was 
always  careful  to  lock  her  door. 
So  I  switched  on  the  light, 
piled  the  pillows  behind  me, 
and  attempted  to  review  the 
situation. 

My  first  instinctive  feeling 
was  one  of  chagrin.  I  had 
done  my  best  to  make  the 
little  soul  happy,  and  this  was 
the  result.  For  this  I  had 


shattered  the  sorry  scheme  of 
her  life  to  bits.  I  wondei 
whether  Providence — the  real 
big  Providence  —  feels  at  all 
like  that  with  the  rest  of  us 
when  everything  in  reason 
has  been  done  to  make  us 
happy. 

But,  if  I  had  made  a  poor 
business  of  it  in  the  capacity  of 
providence,  my  performance  as 
a  detective  was  even  more  de- 
pressing. An  onlooker  would 
have  said  that  my  companion 
lived  with  me  in  perfect  con- 
fidence, and  so  I  believe  she 
did  as  regarded  the  present  ; 
but,  simple  soul  though  she 
seemed,  she  had  dropped  an 
impenetrable  veil  before  and 
behind,  and  my  eyes  searched 
in  vain  for  any  chink  of  light. 
She  received  few  letters,  and 
when  she  spoke  of  them,  I 
gathered  as  a  rule  that  they 
came  from  one  or  other  of  our 
fellow-boarders  at  Cannes.  She 
never  referred  to  "  my  brother," 
"my  sister,"  "my  aunt,"  "an 
old  school  friend " :  to  judge 
from  her  conversation,  hers 
might  have  been  one  of  those 
cases  of  lost  memory  of  which 
one  reads  in  the  newspapers. 

Of  course  I  made  this  reserve 
comparatively  easy  to  her  by 
my  pronounced  disinclination 
to  talk  of  my  own  private 
affairs.  There  are  divers  people 
of  my  acquaintance  with  whom 
she  would  have  been  "sair 
pit  to  it "  to  keep  up  her 
defence. 

Meanwhile  the  sobbing  con- 
tinued, till  I  felt  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  The  night 
air  struck  chill  as  I  stepped  on 
to  the  floor,  and  I  felt  that  a 
good  wood-fire  was  essential  to 
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any  confidence  worthy  of  the 
name.  However,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  try  her 
door,  and  then  to  knock. 

The  sobbing  ceased  in  a 
moment,  but  I  had  knocked 
several  times  before  there  was 
any  reply. 

"What  is  it?"  came  at  last 
in  a  choked,  gloomy  voice. 

"  Let  me  iu  !  " 

"What  for?" 

"Let  me  in!" 

She  opened  the  door  an  inch 
or  two,  but  I  could  only  see  the 
gleam  of  her  white  gown. 

"Do  let  me  in,  dear,"  I  said. 
"  You  are  in  trouble." 

"  I'm  not  t" 

"  But,  my  dear  girl,  you  were 
crying." 

"  Nonsense,"  she  said. 
"You've  been  dreaming — or 
perhaps  it  was  someone  in  the 
room  on  the  other  side." 

Now,  really,  was  it  likely  ? — 
the  old  general ! 

By  next  morning,  however, 
my  friend  had  realised  that  even 
a  fictionist  must  work  within 
limitations.  She  was  still  in 
bed  when  I  went  to  her  room. 

"Did  you  come  to  my  door 
last  night?"  she  said,  "or  did 
I  dream  it  ?  Really  ?  Perhaps 
I  was  crying  in  my  sleep.  I 
had  horrid  dreams,  and  to-day 
I  have  a  racking  headache." 
Clearly  she  did  not  wish  to 
take  me  into  her  confidence, 
and,  if  this  was  the  case,  I 
could  think  of  no  reason  why 
she  should. 

From  that  morning  it  needed 
no  great  penetration  to  see 
that  she  was  restless.  Meta- 
phorically I  shouldered  my 
knapsack  and  waited  for  march- 


ing orders.  But  they  did  not 
take  the  form  I  had  antici- 
pated. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said  one 
day,  "whether  I  shall  ever  see 
Rome  ?  " 

I  smiled.  "The  old,  old 
longing!  St  Paul  said  some- 
thing the  same,  did  he  not? — 
from  a  very  different  motive ; 
and  Tannhauser  from  another 
motive  still ;  and " 

"But  really?" 

"  Why  not  ?  It  is  a  mere 
question  of  £,  s.  d.,  and  not  too 
much  of  that.  I  stayed  at  a 
convent  there  once  where  the 
pension  was  not  half  what  you 
are  paying  now." 

In  a  moment  she  was  like  a 
child  again.  "A  convent!" 
she  cried;  "but  you  are  a 
Protestant!" 

"N'importe." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  they 
would  take  us  in  ? — me  ?  " 

"Why  not?" 

"And  they  wouldn't  try  to 
convert  us  ?  " 

"  Dear  me,  no  !  " 

"  Nor  make  us  go  to  confes- 
sion ?  " 

"  My  dear  friend,  such  privi- 
leges as  that  don't  go  a- 
begging." 

She  looked  at  me,  puzzled. 
"Privileges,"  she  repeated,  then 
hastily  passed  on.  "And  we 
should  see  nothing  to  shock 
us?" 

"Oh,  that's  another  thing!" 

Her  face  beamed.  "How 
delightful !  "  she  cried.  "  Let's 
go  to-morrow ! " 

We  did  go,  and,  of  all  the 
sights  in  Rome,  the  convent 
impressed  her  the  most.  "I 
feel  as  if  I  were  in  the  power  of 
the  Inquisition,"  she  said  de- 
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lightedly.  "It  gives  me  cold 
shivers  down  my  spine." 

She  enjoyed  the  barbaric 
splendour  of  the  churches,  but 
declined  to  be  enthusiastic  over 
the  Colosseum  or  the  Forum. 
"  It's  awfully  nice  to  have  seen 
them,  of  course,  but  I  don't 
think  masonry  appeals  to  me 
when  it  is  broken.  If  the 
colouring  were  different,  or  the 
atmosphere,  or  something,  it 
might  be  all  right." 

"  You  think  they  could  do  it 
better  at  Earl's  Court?  " 

"Well,  frankly,  that  is  the 
idea."  She  joined  in  the  laugh 
against  herself.  She  was  be- 
coming astonishingly  civilised. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  in 
Rome  that  the  contretemps 
occurred  that  I  had  been  ex- 
pecting all  along.  We  fell  in 
with  old  acquaintances  of  mine, 
too  intimate  to  be  dismissed 
with  a  smile  and  a  word  of 
greeting.  They  took  possession 
of  us,  more  or  less,  for  the  few 
days  of  their  stay,  and  I  had  to 
say  something — approximately 
true — in  explanation  of  our 
companionship.  But  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  say  it  when 
the  men  of  the  party  were  out 
of  hearing,  and  I  was  alone 
with  my  girlhood's  friend. 

"  She  seems  amiable,"  was 
the  somewhat  guarded  response, 
— "dresses  nicely." 

"Yes,"  I  agreed,  "if  she 
wouldn't  spoil  herself  with  that 
floppy  scarf.  She  has  taken  to 
wearing  it  in  season  and  out  of 
season." 

"Is  it  out  of  season?  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  thought  she 
had  very  good  reason  for  wear- 
ing that  scarf.  My  only 
ground  for  surprise  was  that 


she  was  not  also  wearing  a 
wedding-ring." 

If  a  bomb  had  fallen  between 
us,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
taken  aback.  The  words  gave 
me  a  sense  of  physical  shock 
that  was  acutely  distressing. 

"  How  absurd  !  "  I  said,  but 
I  heard  the  words  shake  like  a 
reed  in  the  wind.  "  I  know  you 
are  mistaken." 

This  was  one  of  the  lies  that 
one  simply  has  to  leave  to  the 
Recording  Angel.  They  are 
past  human  aid  the  moment 
they  leave  one's  lips. 

"Well,  be  on  your  guard, 
that's  all." 

I  was  on  my  guard — to  the 
extent  of  lying  awake  all  that 
night,  but  Miss  Vavasour  was 
as  light-hearted  as  a  lark  in 
the  morning,  and  I  felt  sure 
my  old  friend  must  have  made 
a  mistake.  Miss  Vavasour  had 
changed  very  much,  no  doubt. 
She  had  filled  out,  in  face  and 
figure,  and  I  wondered  now 
that  she  had  ever  struck  me  as 
expressionless.  She  had  be- 
come what  is  known  in  Scot- 
land as  "  a  personable  woman." 
That  was  all. 

But,  once  awakened,  my 
anxiety  refused  really  to  sleep. 
Surely — after  all — there  was 
something  amiss.  Not  that  I 
allowed  myself  to  share  my 
friend's  suspicion  for  a  moment. 
I  knew  too  well  the  classic 
cases  of  innocent  high  -  bred 
women  who  had  gone  to  their 
graves,  the  victims  of  wrongly- 
diagnosed  disease  and  "well- 
founded  suspicion."  If  any- 
thing was  wrong,  we  ought  to 
have  surgical  advice.  I  resolved 
to  watch  for  a  fortnight,  and 
then,  if  need  seemed,  to  speak. 
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It  was  rather  a  relief  when 
my  friends  moved  on  to  Naples 
and  we  were  a  twosome  onoe 
more.  I  hoped  I  had  done 
with  old  acquaintances  for  the 
present.  Strangely  enough,  it 
never  crossed  my  mind  that 
Miss  Vavasour  might  be  the 
one  to  encounter  friends  on  our 
travels.  Such  an  event  was 
improbable  on  the  face  of 
things ;  but  one  day,  when  we 
had  gone  out  avowedly  to 
fldner,  I  became  aware  of  a 
man  who  was  looking  at  us 
fixedly.  His  face  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  intense  excitement 
and  surprise,  and  I  felt  sure  he 
would  have  spoken  to  my  com- 
panion if  she  had  given  him 
the  smallest  encouragement. 

"  Someone  seems  to  claim 
your  acquaintance,"  I  said. 

"Who?  Keally?  I  didn't 
see  him." 

Her  face  was  red,  and  it 
flushed  more  deeply  as  she 
realised  the  mistake  she  had 
made  in  committing  herself  to 
the  pronoun.  I  felt  that  she 
was  trying  the  Recording  Angel 
too  far,  but  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  wait  for  a  fortnight, 
and  wait  I  would,  unless  cir- 
cumstances actually  forced  me 
to  speak. 

My  habit  of  sleep,  having 
once  been  broken,  was  not  too 
readily  restored,  and  I  willingly 
succumbed  to  the  national  cus- 
tom of  the  siesta,  which  in  my 
case  sometimes  prolonged  itself 
till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

One  day,  however,  worrying 
thoughts  took  hold  of  me  the 
moment  I  lay  down,  and  I 
looked  about  for  some  book 
that  would  help  me — in  the 
fine  phrase  of  my  old  French 
governess  —  to  "  change  my 


mind."  The  familiar  volumes 
that  shared  my  journey  ings 
were  scarcely  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  so  I  went  to  Miss 
Vavasour's  room  to  see  what 
she  could  do.  I  knew  she 
carried  about  with  her  a  few 
stock  novels  on  which  she  fell 
back  when  the  chances  of  travel 
failed  to  provide  anything  more 
appetising. 

She  was  not  in  her  room, 
though  she  had  gone  there 
after  lunch  with  the  professed 
intention  of  sleeping ;  but  I 
scarcely  gave  her  absence  a 
thought.  I  knew  she  was 
probably  sitting  in  a  corner  of 
the  convent  chapel,  enjoying 
the  cold  shivers  down  her 
spine  as  she  watched  the  nuns 
cross  themselves  and  genuflect 
and  pass  from  one  to  another 
the  mystic  drop  of  holy  water. 
At  that  very  moment  she  was 
probably  toying  delightedly 
with  the  dread  that  she  might 
be  sucked  against  her  will 
into  the  vortex  of  Roman 
Catholicism. 

'  Lorna  Doone.'  That  would 
do.  I  had  not  read  it  for  years  ; 
but,  as  I  lay  on  my  couch  that 
warm  afternoon,  the  book  began 
to  exhale  an  atmosphere  of 
stale  tobacco  and  honest  work- 
ing hands  that  was  more  than 
I  could  endure.  It  must  have 
belonged  to  some  cheap  book 
club.  I  turned  to  the  inside 
of  the  cover  and  read  the 
label  :— 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY, 
STEPHEN    JENKINS, 

NEW  AND  SECONDHAND  BOOKSELLER, 
BRADLINTON. 

What  an  odd  expression, — 
"New  and  Secondhand  Book- 
seller " !  Of  course  I  must 
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often  have  met  with  it  before, 
but  that  day  it  made  a  special 
dint  on  my  mind  as  something 
fresh  and  ridiculous. 

Stifling  a  yawn,  I  replaced 
the  book  where  I  had  found 
it,  washed  my  hands,  and — 
longed  for  a  cup  of  tea.  My 
spirit  -  lamp  stood  ready,  and 
the  rest  of  the  fit-out,  but  I 
wanted  to  say  "  Hey  presto  /" 
and  see  a  dainty  tray  appear ; 
so  I  put  on  my  hat,  hired  a 
vettura  —  a  cheap  luxury  in 
those  days — and  drove  to  the 
English  Tea  -  Rooms  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Early  though  it  was,  the 
room  was  pretty  full,  and  it 
was  a  minute  or  two  before  I 
recognised,  at  a  table  some 
distance  off,  Miss  Vavasour 
and  the  man  who  had  striven 
to  catch  her  eye  in  the  street  a 
few  days  before. 

Her  back  was  turned  to  me, 
and  she  seemed  too  much  pre- 
occupied to  look  round.  He, 
of  course,  had  no  idea  who  I 
was,  and  I  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  study  him 
frankly. 

He  was  not  a  gentleman — 
would  not  have  called  himself 
one  for  a  moment.  But  his 
linen  was  clean,  and  the  blue 
serge  suit  would  have  passed 
muster  anywhere.  He  was 
ugly  rather  than  handsome, 
and  one  would  not  have  de- 
scribed his  face  as  either  good 
or  bad.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
man  who  has  tasted  life  freely 
as  it  came,  and  who  has  ac- 
quired some  power  of  selection 
in  the  process. 

"He  has  been  a  student  at 
evening  classes,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "and  has  come  abroad 
on  a  Polytechnic  tour,  or  some- 


thing of  that  kind.  If  we 
must  have  Labour  Members,  he 
would  not  make  a  bad  one." 

He  was  talking  earnestly  in 
a  very  low  voice,  and  Miss 
Vavasour  was  listening  in 
silence. 

When  I  had  finished  tea  I 
walked  across  to  where  they 
sat.  "  Won't  you  introduce  me 
to  your  friend  ?  "  I  said. 

It  was  a  coup  that  required 
a  good  deal  of  courage,  but 
unfortunately  it  failed  to  come 
off.  I  should  not  have  at- 
tempted it  if  I  had  known — 
what  I  now  saw — that  Miss 
Vavasour's  eyes  were  bright 
with  tears. 

Her  confusion  was  distress- 
ing. She  rose.  "  Oh,  it's — it's 
only  an  acquaintance  in  the 
way  of  business,"  she  stam- 
mered, and  she  looked  at  him 
with  such  obvious  dismissal 
that  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
go.  He  took  his  hat  from  the 
floor,  saluted  us  both  with  a 
certain  grave  simplicity,  and 
left  the  room. 

We,  too,  were  glad  to  find 
ourselves  in  the  open  air,  but 
an  attendant  overtook  us  before 
we  had  gone  a  dozen  yards. 
"  The  gentleman  left  a  book." 

Miss  Vavasour  seemed  dazed, 
so  I  took  in  my  hand  what 
proved  to  be  an  English  trans- 
lation of  'Herodotus.' 

"  Oliver  Crowe ' '  was  pencilled 
in  a  bold  hand  on  the  fly-leaf, 
and  on  the  inside  of  the  cover 
was  the  counterpart  of  the 
label  I  had  seen  in  'Lorna 
Doone ' : — 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY, 
STEPHEN    JENKINS, 

NEW  AND  SECONDHAND  BOOKSELL  ER 
BRADLINTON. 
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My  companion's  face  was 
crimson.  "  I  will  take  charge 
of  the  book,"  she  said. 

"But  shall  you  see  your — 
acquaintance  again  ?  " 

"Not  unless  I  meet  him  in 
the  street." 

"  Do  you  know  his  address  ?  " 

"No." 

"Then  surely  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  book  at  the  Tea- 
Roorns.  That  is  where  he  will 
come  to  look  for  it." 

She  assented  unwillingly, 
and,  after  leaving  the  book, 
we  continued  our  homeward 
walk.  I  wondered  which  of  us 
would  be  the  first  to  say  the 
word  which  would  put  an  end 
to  our  companionship.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  reached  the 
convent  before  another  syllable 
had  been  spoken. 

"Will  you  come  to  my 
room  ?  "  I  said,  as  we  stood  in 
the  great  vault  -  like  corridor, 
"  or  shall  I  come  to  yours  ?  I 
suppose  we  must  have  a  little 
talk." 

"  Oh,  I  am  tired,"  she  cried 
petulantly,  "  and  my  head  is 
splitting.  Can't  it  wait  till 
after  supper  ?  " 

And  so  it  came  about  that, 
when  we  sat  down  to  talk,  we 
were  both  feeling  rather  flat. 
At  least,  I  know  I  was.  My 
fireworks  had  all  fizzled  away. 

"Well,"  I  said  regretfully, 
"we  have  had  some  good  times 
after  all." 

She  dropped  her  hands  in 
an  odd  spontaneous  gesture. 
"What  have  I  done?" 

After  all,  what  had  she  done  ? 
Little  enough. 

"  I  think  you  have  forgotten 
the  stipulation  that  you  were 
to  treat  me  with  reasonable 
frankness." 


"And  so  I  have!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "You  haven't  thought 
it  necessary  to  explain  to  me 
who  every  man  was  who  lifted 
his  hat  to  you,  or  passed  the 
time  of  the  day." 

"That's  perfectly  true,"  I 
admitted,  "  and  you  might  add 
that  it  was  you  who  were  pay- 
ing the  piper.  Still,  I  can't  feel 
that  the  cases  are  quite  on  all 
fours.  But  why  should  we 
argue  over  this  detail  or  that  ? 
The  essential  point  is  that  you 
have  got  tired  of  our  arrange- 
ment, and  we  had  better  bring 
it  to  an  end.  My  man  of 
business  has  been  urging  me  to 
return  to  England " 

"  Oh,  if  that's  it  ?  " 

"  No,  that  is  not  it,  but 
that  is  a  little  bit  of  it,  and 
taken  with  all  the  rest,  it 
makes  enough.  The  question 
is^  —  where  am  I  to  leave 
you?" 

"  Why  not  here  ?  " 

"I  can't  leave  you  here. 
The  nuns  have  known  me  for 
years,  and  you  came  in  my 
companionship " 

"I  see,"  she  finished  bitterly. 
"You  vouched  for  my  —  re- 
spectability." 

"Well — I  should  be  sorry 
to  subject  the  sisters  to  any 
trouble  or  embarrassment." 

"And  why  should  I  subject 
them  to  trouble  or  embarrass- 
ment ?  " 

"That  is  what  I  want  you 
to  tell  me.  .  .  .  My  dear  friend, 
has  it  not  occurred  to  you  that 
it  might  be  wise  to  see  a 
doctor  ?  " 

I  thought  her  figure  straight- 
ened— unconsciously  to  herself  ; 
but  she  looked  at  me  with  a 
surprise  I  could  scarcely  believe 
to  be  feigned. 
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"  Why  in  the  world  should  I 
see  a  doctor?"  she  exclaimed. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  never 
was  so  well  in  my  life." 

And  again,  in  defiance  of  my 
own  senses,  I  was  constrained 
to  wonder  whether  the  per- 
spicacity of  my  old  friend  had 
not  been  at  fault  after  all. 

Neither  of  us  attempted  to 
pursue  the  delicate  subject. 

"  We  might  go  back  to 
Cannes,"  I  said  at  last.  "  Some 
of  the  people  you  knew  would 
still  be  there,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  would  find  them  as 
kind  as  ever." 

She  shook  her  whole  figure 
— an  odd  little  trick  she  had. 
"  I  would  never  go  back  there," 
she  said.  She  was  sitting  in  a 
low  chair  with  her  elbows  on 
the  arms,  and  she  dropped  her 
face  in  her  hands  now,  —  a 
picture  of  dejection. 

"My  dear  girl,"  I  said,  "I 
do  wish  for  your  own  sake 
you  would  speak  frankly.  You 
know  I  mean  well  by  you, 
and  you  must  have  found  out 
long  ago  that  I  am  not  at 
all  the  model  kind  of  per- 
son to  whom  —  one  can't  tell 
things." 

Her  answer  came  all  too 
quickly.  "  There  is  nothing  to 
tell,"  she  said. 

After  that  I  resolved  that 
she  should  be  the  first  to  speak, 
and  we  sat  for  a  long  time 
in  silence. 

At  last  she  raised  a  white 
disfigured  face.  "  After  all,  I 
should  not  care  to  stay  in 
Rome  with  no  one  belonging  to 
me,"  she  said.  "  We  might 
travel  together  as  far  as  Paris. 
I  was  staying  in  a  pokey  little 
pension  there  before  I  came  to 
Cannes." 


A  week  later  we  were  on 
our  way  across  the  Alps.  The 
weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
we  exchanged  but  few  sentences 
throughout  the  long  journey. 
I  was  in  no  actual  anxiety 
about  my  own  future,  for  re- 
cent reports  from  my  man  of 
business  had  been  hopeful  to 
the  point  of  certainty, — but  my 
heart  was  heavy  enough  at  the 
best,  now  that  the  return  to 
the  old  associations  had  really 
to  be  faced,  and  it  was  grievous 
to  see  how  the  light  and  youth 
had  gone  out  of  my  companion's 
face. 

Dusk  was  falling  when  we 
reached  our  destination,  —  a 
dingy  appartement  kept  by  two 
English  maiden  ladies.  I  was 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
chances  and  changes  of  travel 
to  be  prepared  for  the  depres- 
sion caused  by  a  removal  from 
congenial  snrroundings  to  those 
that  are  simply  the  reverse. 
If  I  had  not  been  prepared 
for  it,  the  initiation  would  have 
been  a  severe  one.  The  ladies 
had  kept  a  school  till  it  melted 
out  of  their  hands  :  now  the 
pension  was  following  the  fate 
of  the  school.  Everything  was 
threadbare,  sordid,  poverty- 
stricken,  —  the  very  antithesis 
of  all  that  Paris  means  for 
most  of  us.  Obviously  our 
arrival  was  a  godsend,  and  yet, 
from  the  very  first  hour,  we 
were  made  to  feel  the  pinprick 
of  stingy  exactions  and  limita- 
tions. After  all,  one  could  not 
but  pity  the  poor  souls.  Needs 
must  when  the  devil  drives. 

I  had  arranged  to  stay  a 
couple  of  nights,  and  the  time 
seemed  interminable.  More- 
over, I  did  not  feel  at  all  sure 
that  I  should  really  get  away 
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when  the  moment  arrived.  If 
my  companion  decided  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it  in  the  end 
— as  I  quite  expected  she  would 
— who  could  tell  what  I  might 
feel  bound  to  do  ? 

She  was  in  bed  when  my  cab 
was  announced,  and  I  went  to 
see  her  for  the  last  time. 

"  Good-bye,"  I  said,  trying 
to  speak  in  a  matter-of-fact 
tone. 

"  Good-bye." 


"This  is  an  address  that  will 
always  find  me — I  hate  leaving 
you  like  this.  Will  you  let  me 
know  if  you  want  me  ?  " 

"Good-bye,"  she  said  again. 

I  had  closed  the  door  when 
she  called  my  name,  and  I  re- 
turned with  a  beating  heart. 
What  was  to  happen  now? 

"Yes?  "I  said. 

"Nothing,"  was  the  reply. 
"I  didn't  call." 

And  so  we  parted. 


ill. 


Oh,  the  wonder  of  Spring 
in  England !  Who  has  de- 
scribed it  as  it  strikes  those 
who  see  it  once  more  after 
many  arid  years  ?  One  is 
grateful  enough  in  due  season 
for  the  dusty  terraces  of  the 
south  with  their  laughing 
freight  of  rosy  trailing  ger- 
aniums, but  compare  these 
with  a  mossy  bank  all  studded 
over  with  opening  primroses  ! 

It  was  Easter  when  I  ar- 
rived, and  I  was  glad  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  my  lawyer 
and  his  wife  to  join  them  on 
a  brief  visit  to  their  holiday 
home  in  the  shires.  The  coun- 
try through  which  we  passed 
was  new  to  me,  and  I  saw  it 
with  every  advantage  of  light 
and  atmosphere.  As  the  wind 
and  the  Spirit  blow  where  they 
will,  so  there  are  times  when 
Nature  strikes  home  with  a 
force  that  is  beyond  all  our 
reckoning.  I  felt  an  extra- 
ordinary and  quite  unmerited 
sense  of  renewal  as  I  threw 
open  all  the  doors  of  my  dusty 
old  heart. 

Yet  no !  there  was  one  corner 
that  I  found  myself  trying  to 


ignore, — the  corner  that  con- 
tained the  image  of  that  lonely 
little  woman  in  Paris.  A  hun- 
dred times  I  told  myself  that 
she  had  forfeited  all  my  in- 
terest and  sympathy,  but  I 
was  not  convinced,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  numberless  little 
circumstances  conspired  to  pre- 
vent my  forgetting  her. 

Things  came  to  a  crisis  at 
a  wayside  station,  where  I  was 
joined  by  a  fellow-traveller, — 
a  lady.  She  was  of  the  type 
we  called  the  "new  woman" 
till  we  began  to  meet  it  every 
day,  and  ceased  to  feel  that  it 
required  a  name.  A  friend 
stood  on  the  platform  to  see 
her  off. 

"You'll  write?"  said  the 
friend  pathetically.  "  Don't 
let  this  horrid  train  carry  you 
right  out  of  our  lives.  You  know 
you  must  not  take  people  up 
and  let  them  drop  again." 

That  was  all.  It  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  me,  but  the 
words  framed  the  indictment 
of  conscience  to  a  nicety. 
"You  must  not  take  people 
up  and  let  them  drop  again." 

I  was  revolving  the  matter 
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in  my  mind,  trying  to  steep 
it,  so  to  speak,  in  the  spring 
sunshine,  when  we  stopped 
again,  and  this  time  at  a  fair- 
sized  town. 

Automatically  I  glanced  out 
of  the  window,  and  by  some 
strange  chance  my  eye  fell, 
not  on  staring  posters,  but  on 
the  name  of  the  place, — Brad- 
linton. 

Bradlinton,  —  Bradlinton, — 
where  had  I  heard  the  name 
before?  The  question  would 
not  let  me  alone,  till  at  last 
there  came  a  memory  of  '  Hero- 
dotus '  and  'Lorna  Doone,'  and 
the  queer  little  label  rose  before 
my  mind — 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY, 
STEPHEN    JENKINS, 

NEW  AND  SECONDHAND  BOOKSELLER, 
BRADLINTON. 

Well,  what  then?  In  what 
way  was  I  the  forrader?  Did 
any  knight-errant  ever  set  out 
on  so  forlorn  a  pursuit  as  this  ? 

Yet,  when  my  kind  host  and 
hostess  began  to  map  out  my 
stay,  and  asked  if  there  was 
anything  I  specially  wanted  to 
do,  I  found  myself  quietly  re- 
plying that  I  must  go  over  one 
day  to  Bradlinton  :  there  was 
someone  there  whom  I  would 
like  to  look  up.  They  seemed 
surprised,  but  fortunately  asked 
no  questions. 

And  so  one  morning  I  alighted 
at  the  station,  and  set  to  work. 

I  hope  Nature  has  made  it 
up  to  me  in  other  ways,  but 
assuredly  she  has  left  out  of 
my  composition  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  ferret.  I  was  humbly 
aware  of  this  as  I  betook  my- 
self to  the  Post  Office  and 
asked  my  way. 


Yes,  there  it  was — no  myth, 
no  figment  of  the  imagination, 
but  a  shabby,  commonplace 
bookshop.  The  lettering  over 
the  door  was  grimy  and  dim, 
but  perfectly  legible, — STEPHEN 
JENKINS. 

Actually  my  heart  beat  fast. 
I  felt  like  a  spy,  a  criminal. 
In  the  familiar  phrase  of  the 
novelist,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
every  one  I  met  glanced  at  me 
with  suspicion.  Fortunately  I 
was  spared  the  necessity  of 
walking  up  and  down  the 
pavement  while  I  collected  my 
wits.  Behold  a  sanctuary,  an 
asylum,  in  the  shape  of  a 
penny  tub  ! 

I  don't  know  what  books  I 
handled  :  something  small  and 
leather-bound  and  worm-eaten 
I  can  recall,  in  which  the  only 
thing  that  caught  my  eye  was 
a  footnote  beginning,  "  Seneca; 
Epistolce — "  In  any  case  I 
did  not  stop  there  long.  A 
country  cart  came  lumbering 
over  the  cobbles  and  drew  up 
at  the  door.  With  sundry 
spasmodic  ejaculations  to  the 
horse,  the  waggoner  let  him- 
self down,  and  shambled  into 
the  shop,  and  I  seized  the 
opportunity  to  follow  humbly 
in  his  wake. 

But  never  in  all  my  life 
have  I  had  such  a  sensation 
of  leaving  the  spring  sun 
behind  me. 

There  was  something  im- 
pressive about  the  interior, 
notwithstanding  its  dinginess 
Books  were  shelved  up  to  the 
smoky  ceiling,  and  stacked  in 
great  masses  on  the  unwashed 
floor.  Here  and  there  high, 
rudely  carpentered  bookcases 
jutted  at  right  angles  into  the 
room,  increasing  to  the  utmost 
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the  capacity  for  storage.  For 
some  minutes  we  were  left  to 
survey  our  surrouudiugs  in 
silence,  and  then  Stephen 
Jenkins  came  in. 

He  was  an  elderly  man,  with 
a  beard  and  a  singularly  re- 
fined and  intellectual  face ;  but 
his  pallor  was  startling,  and 
no  suggestion  of  greeting  to 
his  customers  disturbed  the 
rigidity  of  his  features. 

I  stood  aside  to  give  the 
waggoner  priority,  and  the 
bookseller  surveyed  him  with 
absolute  indifference. 

"  I  was  wanting  slate- 
pencils,"  drawled  the  man 
leisurely. 

No  flicker  of  expression  on 
the  face  behind  the  counter 
acknowledged  the  remark. 

The  waggoner  raised  his 
voice.  "  I  was  wanting  slate- 
pencils — for  the  children." 

Then  very  quietly,  but  clear- 
cut  as  the  sound  of  a  pistol- 
shot,  came  the  reply.  "  I  don't 
stock  slate-pencils — nor  hat- 
pins! " 

Never  in  so  small  a  matter 
have  I  been  so  startled.  Of 
course  I  knew  better  than  to 
expect  the  old  obsequiousness 
on  the  part  of  English  shop- 
keepers, but  this  treatment  of 
an  inoffensive  customer  struck 
me  as  just  a  little  too  bracing. 
If  I  had  cherished  any  wild 
hopes  of  beguiling  Mr  Jenkins 
into  a  chatty  conversation, 
they  underwent  a  speedy  re- 
adjustment. I  buried  myself 
in  the  books  and  awaited  my 
turn.  And  I  waited  till  the 
waggoner  was  gone. 

Then  I  turned  on  my  man 
without  any  attempt  at  a 
greeting. 

"  Do  you  happen  to  have  an 


English  translation  of  Seneca's 
Letters?"  I  asked  abruptly. 

My  young  friends  have  a 
pretty  way  of  congratulating 
me  on  what  they  call  "  the 
good  old  Anglo-Indian  man- 
ner." It  may  have  been  that, 
or  it  may  have  been  the  magic 
name  of  the  great  pagan  spir- 
itual director,  but  the  grave 
face  underwent  a  change. 

Mr  Jenkins  did  not  speak, 
but  lightly  as  a  cat  he  sped 
up  the  ladder,  and  extracted 
a  shabby  volume  from  the  top- 
most shelf.  His  hands  were 
grimy — how,  indeed,  could  they 
be  otherwise  in  that  kingdom 
of  dust  ? — but  sensitive  and 
well  shaped.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  them  handle  that  book. 
In  a  queer  way  their  touch 
seemed  to  bring  Seneca  to  life 
again. 

I  saw  the  bookseller  was 
longing  to  make  a  remark,  to 
ask  a  question ;  but  a  long 
habit  of  reticence  could  not 
be  broken  through  in  a  mo- 
ment. He  stood  there  frost- 
bound.  Clearly  he  wanted  me 
to  make  an  opening.  So  much 
the  better,  but  I  would  not 
make  it  now.  I  paid  for  the 
book  without  an  unnecessary 
word,  and  took  my  leave. 

And  then,  of  course,  I 
thought  what  a  fool  I  had 
been  to  make  so  poor  a  use 
of  what  might  be  my  only 
opportunity. 

But  I  had  always  heard 
tales  of  the  gossipy  ways  of 
a  country  town,  and  I  did 
not  apprehend  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  information 
I  sought.  It  could  probably 
be  had,  I  thought,  for  the 
price  of  a  bun  and  a  glass  of 
milk. 
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The  baker's  wife  was  a 
pleasant-looking  Scotswoman. 
She  dusted  some  imperceptible 
flour  from  a  chair  and  bade  me 
be  seated.  I  felt  as  if  my  end 
was  gained. 

Laying  Seneca  somewhat 
pointedly  cm  the  counter,  I 
fell  to  on  my  bun.  "  I  have 
just  been  paying  a  visit  to 
that  book-shop  at  the  corner," 
I  said.  "  Jenkins  is  the  name, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Wheugh  !  "  she  ejaculated, 
closing  her  eyes  and  throwing 
out  both  her  hands  as  if  the 
very  thought  of  the  dusty  shop 
was  choking  her. 

The  frankness  of  the  gesture 
encouraged  me,  and  I  laughed. 
"He  seems  an  interesting 
man." 

"Does  he  though?"  she  said, 
with  obvious  respect  for  my 
superior  insight. 

"But  I  quite  agree  with  you 
that  the  shop  looks  as  if  he 
needed  a  wife  to  keep  things 
straight  a  bit." 

"A  wife!"  she  repeated,  as 
if  I  had  suggested  some  new 
American  dust-extractor. 

"  Bachelor,  I  suppose  ?  "  I 
ventured  carelessly. 

"In  a  place  like  this, 
ma'am,"  she  said,  and  from 
her  tone  we  might  have  been 
at  Monte  Carlo,  "  you  never 
know." 

I  don't  know  whether  any 
one  else  in  my  position  would 
have  pursued  the  inquiry 
farther.  I  confess  I  felt  al- 
most as  if  the  woman  had 
caught  me  in  the  act  of 
stealing  a  loaf.  Weakly  I 
paid  my  twopence  and  went 
away. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  wan- 
dered on  disconsolately.  A 


butcher's  shop  caught  my  eye 
without  spurring  me  to  action. 
Even  in  a  laudable  search  for 
information  I  could  not  be 
expected  to  eat  a  raw  chop. 

Ah,  there  was  a  church 
with  hospitably  open  doors. 
It  would  be  something  to  sit 
down  and  review  the  situation. 
Moreover,  a  woman  of  seared 
and  grimy  countenance  was 
shaking  the  mats  and  beating 
the  hassocks.  When  I  had 
said  my  prayers,  I  would  see 
what  could  be  made  of  her. 

I  believe  I  fell  asleep,  for 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  I  was 
startled  to  see  how  the  time 
had  sped.  The  mats  and  has- 
socks were  restored  to  their 
places,  and  the  woman — 
carpet-stick  in  hand — had  an 
ominous  eye  on  me. 

She  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  receive  a  douceur. 
"I  wish  you  could  have  a 
turn  at  Mr  Jenkins's  book- 
shop," I  said  smiling,  as  I 
picked  up  Seneca  and  made 
as  if  to  blow  the  ingrained 
dust  from  the  closed  leaves. 

A  shrewd  gossipy  smile  of 
infinite  promise  broke  over  her 
face,  and  she  opened  her  mouth 
to  speak. 

At  that  moment,  with  a 
whirr  and  a  discordant  clang, 
the  church  clock  struck  one. 
The  smile  faded,  the  open 
mouth  contented  itself  with 
a  yawn,  and  the  woman 
glanced  eagerly  at  the  money 
in  her  hand.  "  Thank  you 
kindly,  I  am  sure,  ma'am," 
she  said,  and  before  I  could 
find  another  word  she  was 
gone. 

"To  the  nearest  public- 
house,  no  doubt,"  I  reflected 
bitterly.  Of  course,  from  my 
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point  of  view,  she  might  as 
well  have  gone  to  the  land 
of  the  shades ;  and  I  made  a 
firm  resolve  to  pay  henceforth 
only  for  value  received. 

Yes  indeed,  I  must  have 
fallen  asleep.  I  knew  my 
visit  to  the  baker's  was  no 
dream,  but  all  physical  mem- 
ory of  the  bun  was  gone. 
The  sight  of  a  homely  old 
inn  rejoiced  my  heart,  and 
the  beaming  face  of  the  land- 
lady raised  my  flagging  hopes. 

"If  you'll  take  a  seat  in 
the  parlour,  ma'am,"  she  said, 
"I'll  lay  the  cloth,  and  bring 
in  the  joint  before  you  have 
time  to  think  about  it.  You 
shall  cut  a  slice  to  your  liking. 
I  am  just  sending  across  a 
tray  to  Mr  Jenkins  at  the 
book-shop." 

She  whisked  out  of  the 
room  as  she  spoke,  and  I  had 
to  await  her  return  before 
following  up  the  lead  she  had 
given  me. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  book- 
seller has  you  to  depend  on  for 
his  dinner,"  I  said,  encourag- 
ing Seneca  to  make  his  salaam 
once  more.  "  I  was  in  the  shop 
for  a  few  minutes  this  morning. 
He  looks  as  if  he  needed  all  the 
kitchen  physic  you  could  give 
him." 

She  was  setting  the  table 
with  swift  bold  strokes.  "  Oh, 
poor  man  !  "  said  she. 

"Why  poor?  It  is  an  in- 
teresting shop,  and  he  looks 
like  a  scholar." 

"  So  Mr  Crowe  always  says. 

*/  «/ 

He  says  the  town  ought  to  be 
proud  of  him  instead " 

I  waited  vainly  for  her  to 
proceed  before  I  interposed 
with  beating  heart. 

"  And  who  is  Mr  Crowe  ?  " 


"  Oliver  Crowe  ?  "  She 
paused  and  drew  herself  up, 
one  hand  on  her  hip.  "He's 
the  new  foreman  at  the  works 
— a  clever  man — full  of  ideas, 
my  husband  says.  He  is  the 
only  one  who  has  seemed  to 
come  near  Mr  Jenkins  in  his 
trouble.  It  was  he  who  per- 
suaded him  to  let  me  send  in  a 
tray,  instead  of  him  toasting 
a  sausage  at  a  smoky  fire  or 
whittling  away  at  a  cut  of  cold 
bacon  from  one  week's  end  to 
another." 

"  What  was  the  trouble  ?  " 

She  hesitated.  "  Oh,  poor 
man,"  she  said  again.  "A 
drop  of  beer  with  the  beef, 
ma'am  ?  Thank  you."  She 
bustled  away  to  return  with 
a  foaming  tankard. 

"  Sit  down  for  a  moment," 
I  said,  "while  I  cut  myself  a 
slice.  No  doubt  you  will  be 
glad  to  take  the  joint  while  it 
is  hot." 

"  No  hurry  at  all,  ma'am. 
Very  considerate  of  you,  I  am 
sure.  Well,  you  see,  it  was 
like  this.  His  wife  treated 
him  badly.  It  was  considered 
a  great  match  for  her  at  the 
time.  You  might  not  think  it, 
but  he  was  a  handsome  man  in 
those  days,  and  the  business 
was  good  and  improving.  She 
thought  she  was  going  to  cut  a 
dash,  but  he  soon  clipped  her 
wings.  No  money  in  that 
establishment  for  fal-lals  and 
gewgaws.  She  made  a  bit 

O  O 

of  a  struggle,  and  then  she 
seemed  just  to  drag  on  for 
years,  and  then" — the  land- 
lady shrugged  her  shoulders 
like  a  Frenchwoman  —  "  she 
went  off  with  somebody  else." 
"With  somebody  else?"  I 
cried. 
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"Well,  so  they  said.  You 
don't  suppose  she  was  likely 
to  go  alone ! — and  a  strange 
man  slept  at  the  Boar's  Head 
the  night  before.  .  .  .  Not  that 
she  was  ever  much  to  look 
at!" 

"  No  ?     What  was  she  like  ?  " 

As  unsparing  hands  sketched 
the  picture  my  certainty  grew. 
"  I  don't  see  why  she  shouldn't 
have  gone  alone,"  I  said  at  last, 
"if  she  was  unhappy." 

"  Well,  there's  no  saying. 
He's  a  man  of  queer  temper. 
A  niece  came  to  keep  house  for 
him  at  one  time,  but  —  she 
couldn't  stand  it." 

"When  did  Mrs  —  Mrs 
Jenkins — go  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see.  It  was  the 
day  before  the  Mayor's  wed- 
ding." In  a  moment  she  had 
supplied  me  with  the  exact 
date,  and  I  was  interested  to 
find  that  it  was  within  ten 
days  of  the  little  woman's 
arrival  at  Cannes.  If  I  had  ever 
been  disposed  to  believe  in  the 
"other  man,"  he  disappeared 
from  the  picture  now. 

The  landlady  bustled  off  to 
see  to  the  wants  of  her  house- 
hold, and  I  was  left  to  consider 
my  position  as  calmly  as  I 
might.  So  far,  I  had  prospered 
beyond  my  expectations,  but 
the  next  step  might  well  give 
one  pause.  In  any  case  I 
couldn't  face  it  that  day.  I 
suppose  the  detective  brain 
develops  by  degrees.  Mine 
was  in  an  embryonic  stage, 
and  was  terribly  overstrained 
by  the  morning's  work. 

So  I  telegraphed  to  my  kind 
hostess  that  I  was  detained  in 
Bradlinton  till  the  next  day, 
and  I  applied  to  the  landlady 
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to  give  me  a  bed  for  the  night. 
I  could  see  that  her  curiosity 
was  rising  every  minute. 
Naturally  she  wanted  some 
return  for  the  information  she 
had  given  me. 

Well,  I  hope  the  Recording 
Angel  will  do  his  best  with  my 
replies.  In  any  case,  they 
seemed  to  satisfy  my  ques- 
tioner, and  I  cut  short  the  op- 
portunity for  recurring  doubts 
by  hiring  a  fly  to  drive  me  out 
"  among  the  primroses." 

My  bedroom  that  night  was 
a  quaint  old  place,  looking  out 
on  budding  chestnut-trees.  I 
quite  expected  to  be  told  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  slept 
there,  but  apparently  she  had 
inadvertently  passed  it  by. 
For  an  English  inn,  the  bed  was 
good,  but  in  vain  I  endeavoured 
to  sleep.  My  mind  would  try 
to  forecast  the  interview  in  the 
book-shop  next  day,  and  how 
could  I  expect  a.ny  rest  ?  I 
nearly  resolved  to  ask  the  help 
of  a  local  clergyman,  but  that 
would  have  been  too  cowardly. 
The  job  was  mine. 

As  usual,  I  looked  round  for 
a  book  to  read,  and  having 
rejected  '  Spurgeon's  Sermons  ' 
and  a  bound  volume  of  the 
'  Quiver,'  I  fell  back  in  despair 
upon  '  Seneca.'  He  had  been 
little  more  than  a  name  to  me 
hitherto,  and  I  was  quite  un- 
prepared for  the  inspiration 
and  moral  beauty  that  awaited 
me  in  the  pages  of  that  book. 
Adscendentibus  di  manum  por- 
rigunt,  —  The  gods  stretch 
out  a  hand  to  the  climbers. 
Here,  indeed,  was  a  r£veill6 
for  lazy  folk  like  me.  I  read 
till  far  into  the  night,  and 
then  I  fell  asleep. 
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It  was  about  ten  o'clock 
when,  with  beating  heart,  I 
found  myself  in  the  book-shop 
once  more.  I  had  prepared 
half  a  dozen  openings,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  used  none 
of  them. 

I  caught  sight  of  the  book- 
seller before  he  was  aware 
that  any  one  was  entering  the 
shop.  He  was  sitting  at  the 
counter  with  a  book  open 
before  him,  but  his  mournful 
eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy. 
How  mournful  the  eyes  were ! 
I  shall  never  forget  them,  and 
still  less  shall  I  forget  the 
sudden  look  of  surprise  and 
pleasure  with  which  they  fell 
upon  me.  There  are  com- 
pliments that  do  one's  soul 
good. 

I  laid  Seneca  on  the  counter 
for  the  moment,  but  did  not 
remove  my  hand  from  it. 
"  That,"  I  said,  "  is  a  very  fine 
book." 

Half  surreptitiously  he 
pushed  a  chair  into  place.  I 
wished  the  baker's  wife  had 
been  there  with  her  duster,  but 
one  can't  have  everything,  so 
I  sat  down,  smiling. 

"In  fact,"  I  said,  "I  am 
amazed  to  find  how  fine  it  is." 

"  You  have  been  reading  it?  " 

"Half  the  night." 

"  It  is  a  strange  book  for  a — 
lady  to  choose." 

"  I  wonder  why  ?  " 

"I  judge  by  experience. 
Novels — new  novels " 

"Oh,  I  like  them  too  when 
they  are  good.  Can  one  not 
find  room  for  both  ?  " 

His  face  was  inscrutable,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  searching  in 
vain  for  an  answer  brief  and 
biting  enough  to  serve  his  turn. 
So  I  hurried  on  —  "Do  you 


think  we  women  don't  realise 
sometimes  as  well  as  you  that 
conduct  is  three  parts  of  life? 
Do  you  think  we  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  find  life  too  diffi- 
cult— too  seductive  perhaps  at 
times  ?  Do  you  think  we  never 
grope  frantically  in  the  dark 
in  the  hope  of  chancing  on 
the  outstretched  hands  of  the 
gods  ?  " 

I  cannot  imagine  what 
prompted  me  to  talk  like  that : 
it  is  not  my  way.  But  I 
had  slept  so  badly,  and  the 
fine,  sensitive,  bitter  face  was 
provocative. 

"There  is  religion,"  he  said, 
« — the  church." 

"For  us  women — yes." 

I  should  not  have  ventured 
on  this  either,  perhaps,  but  his 
changing  expression  led  me  on. 
Moreover,  I  had  raised  my  veil, 
and  a  shaft  of  spring  sun  fell 
full  on  my  face.  I  felt  sure  the 
restless  questionings  of  the  pre- 
vious night  must  have  empha- 
sised— if  that  were  necessary  ! — 
the  chastening  and  chiselling 
lines  that  life  had  wrought. 
Obviously  it  was  no  idle  girl 
who  was  speaking. 

He  looked  at  me  for  perhaps 
half  a  minute  and  then  turned 
his  face  away.  "The  book  is 
only  a  selection,"  he  said.  "It 
was  a  private  venture,  and  it 
didn't  succeed.  The  translator 
dropped  a  lot  of  money  over  it." 

"  Pity  !  But  after  all  he  had 
his  reward," 

"Had  he?" 

"Hadnt  he?  The  heritage 
of  those  who  care  and  under- 
stand ?  " 

"I  wonder,"  he  said  slowly, 
"what  that  is  worth." 

Our  eyes  met  and  we  ex- 
changed the  ghost  of  a  smile, 
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but  of  course  I  left  him  to 
answer  the  question.  He  was 
really  roused  to  talk  now, — 
haltingly,  but  with  a  fine  edge 
of  cynicism.  I  felt  that  I 
was  gaining  ground.  Never 
before,  perhaps,  had  he  placed 
a  woman 

"  level  with  himself, 
And  overwashed   her   with  the   bitter 

brine 
Of  some  habitual  thoughts." 

I  am  not  a  particularly  good 
listener,  but  at  least  it  is  not 
easy  to  shook  or  startle  me.  I 
encouraged  him  to  talk  on. 

Presently  he  came  to  a  longer 
pause  than  usual,  and  I  rose  to 
my  feet.  "Thank  you,"  I  said, 
with  a  return  towards  conven- 
tional ways.  "  I  shall  often 
read  my  Seneca  and  think  of 
you  in  your  kingdom." 

"  Oh,  my  kingdom  !  "  he 
cried,  as  if  something  had 
scorched  him. 

Some  instinct  made  me  hold 
out  my  hand.  He  grasped  it 
shyly.  "You  don't  live  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I  suppose,"  he 
stammered. 

"No,  I  don't  live  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  am  visiting 
friends.  ...  I  have  been 
spending  the  winter  in  France 
and  Italy." 

"Yes?"     He  was  forced  to 


say  it  because  my  ridiculous 
voice  broke  and  brought  me  to 
a  pause. 

"I  made  friends  there  with 
some  one — a  woman — who  came 
from  this  part  of  the  world,  I 
believe;  but  she  never  spoke 
to  me  of  her  home — or  her — 
husband." 

I  shall  never  forget  the 
change  in  his  face :  it  seemed 
to  shrivel  before  my  eyes. 
"Well?"  he  said  harshly. 

"  It  isn't  well.  That  is  what 
I  came  to  tell  you." 

"Left  her  in  the  lurch,  has 
he?" 

"Oh!"  I  cried.  "There 
never  was  a  '  he  '  except 
yourself.  Poor  little  soul ! " — 
I  glanced  round  the  dreary 
shop,  and  remembered  how  she 
had  sat  here  reading  of  "  gleam- 
ing white  parapets  "  —  "  she 
didn't  ask  so  very  much  of  life 
after  all." 

"  What  I  don't  understand," 
he  said  laboriously,  with  a 
frosty  smile  on  his  poor  white 
face,  "  is  why  you  tell  me 
this  ?  " 

In  a  moment  I  resolved  to 
play  my  ace  of  trumps. 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  why.  I 
am  not  in  her  confidence,  but 
I  believe  she  is  going  to  become 
the  mother — of  your  child." 


IV. 


Three  days  later  I  made  my 
way  up  the  long  stair  of  the 
Paris  boarding-house. 

My  friend  was  in  bed  when 
I  arrived,  but  her  morning 
toilet  had  been  made,  and  she 
wore  a  dainty  wrapper.  She 
looked  terribly  ill  at  ease,  and 
I  wished  I  could  explain  at 


once  how  little  there  was  left 
for  her  to  tell  me.  As  I  sat 
down  by  her  side,  she  held  out 
her  left  hand  to  show  me  the 
wedding-ring." 

"I  am  so  glad,"  I  said;  "I 
was  sure  of  it." 

"  What  made  you  advise  me 
to  see  a  doctor  ?  " 
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"I  think  you  can  guess. 
People  were  beginning  tonotice." 

"I  didn't  believe  it  for  a 
moment  —  though  I  fancied 
something  was  wrong.  You 
see  I  have  been  married  for 
eight  years,  and  nothing  has 
ever  happened  before." 

"But  have  you  been  to  a 
doctor  now?" 

"Yes;  I  heard  of  a  woman 
here,  and  I  went.  It  is  quite 
true — "  a  little  smile  that  she 
tried  to  suppress  played  about 
the  corners  of  her  mouth, — 
"though  it  seems  incredible." 

She  moved  her  pillows 
nervously,  and  drew  a  long 
breath.  "Oh,  I  don't  know 
how  to  make  you  understand. 
Eight  years  I  have  been  mar- 
ried. My  husband  was  a  good 
deal  older  than  I.  He  is  a 
bookseller,  and  he  seemed 
simply  to  live  in  his  books. 
After  the  very  first  he  just 
took  me  for  granted, — it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  ask  how  I 
was  affeeted  by  this  or  that ; 
and  the  days  and  weeks  went 
on — each  exactly  like  the  one 
that  went  before.  I  grew — oh, 
so  sick  to  death  of  the  musty 
shop  and  the  narrow  street 
and  the  neighbours  always  the 
same.  I  believe  I  should  have 
gone  mad  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  novels,  the  books  on  which 
my  husband  placed  no  store. 
I  read  all  I  could  lay  my  hands 
on,  and  I  just  hungered  and 
thirsted  to  see  the  life  they 
told  about.  Sometimes  in  the 
night  I  lay  in  a  cold  sweat, 
feeling  that  I  must  wake  my 
husband  and  tell  him  that  I 
could  stand  it  no  more. 

"At  last  an  old  aunt  of  mine 
died.  She  had  always  pro- 
mised to  leave  me  half  her 


savings,  but  she  had  lived  in  a 
very  poor  way,  and  I  never 
looked  for  more  than  a  few 
pounds.  One  day  a  registered 
letter  came  from  her  lawyer, 
and  when  I  read  the  cheque 
my  heart  stopped  beating.  I 
almost  thought  I  should  die  of 
joy.  My  husband  was  away 
at  the  time,  valuing  somebody's 
library,  and  I  spent  the  day  in 
a  fool's  paradise,  planning  all 
the  wonderful  things  one  might 
do.  Next  morning  he  came 
home,  and  I  found  he  simply 
took  for  granted  that  the 
money  was  to  go  into  the 
business.  He  felt  he  could 
make  a  good  thing  of  the 
library  he  had  seen,  but  it  was 
a  big  affair,  and  he  could  not 
afford  to  make  an  offer. 

"  Oh,  I  know  quite  well  what 
would  have  been  the  self- 
sacrificing  wifely  thing  to  do 
— but  I  just  could  not  do  it. 
I  was  at  the  end  of  my  tether, 
and  I  could  bear  no  more.  He 
seemed  so  sure  that  I  was 
contented  and  grateful,  only 
anxious  to  carry  out  his  plans. 
Had  he  not  given  me  what 
they  call  a  home  of  one's  own  I 
— made  a  married  woman  of 
me  ! 

"I  wonder  now  that  I  had 
the  courage  to  speak,  but  it 
didn't  seem  to  require  courage 
then  :  I  was  mad.  I  had  kept 
myself  bottled  up  all  those 
years,  and  I  just — let  fly  I  " 

I  nodded  comprehendingly, 
and  she  suddenly  burst  into 
tears. 

"The  worst  of  it  is,  I  said  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  meant, 
— more  than  was  true  !  " 

"I  know.  .  .  .  Of  course  you 
would.  And  he?" 

"  He  stood  perfectly  still,  and 
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his  face  turned  grey  and 
shrivelled — like  some  kinds  of 
paper  when  you  burn  them  in 
a  dying  fire.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  words  would  never  come, 
but  when  they  did  his  tone  was 
perfectly  awful.  '  Go,'  he  said, 
'  and  take  your  money  with 
you.  And  never  darken  my 
doors  again.' ): 

Remembering  how  he  had 
said,  "I  don't  stock  slate- 
pencils  —  nor  hat  -  pins  !  "  I 
could  picture  the  scene  vividly 
enough. 

"He  walked  straight  out  of 
the  house,  and  I  stood,  cold 
with  horror.  It  was  one  of 
two  things  now.  Either  I 
must  beg  his  forgiveness,  and 
implore  him  to  take  the  money 
as  a  favour  to  me, — or  I  must 
simply  go.  So  I  went.  I  gave 
a  child  a  penny  to  send  me  an 
outside  porter,  and  I  put  a  few 
things  together,  and  before  he 
came  back  I  was  gone." 

"How  did  you  know  where 
to  go?" 

"I  knew  a  lady  who  had 
stopped  here.  I  was  always 
picking  up  scraps  of  informa- 
tion that  never  seemed  likely 
to  prove  useful.  And  when  I 
got  here  one  of  the  boarders 
told  me  of  the  place  at  Cannes, 
and  there  I  met  you." 

"  And  why  didn't  you  tell 
me  all  about  it?"  I  asked, 
forgetting  that,  even  if  she  had 
been  so  disposed,  I  had  not 
made  things  easy  for  her. 

"I  hated  deceiving  you.  I 
hated  it  so  much  that  if  I  had 
gone  wrong  I  would  have  told 
you,  but  the  real  story  was  all 
so  poor  and  silly." 

"  What  then  ?  We  all  make 
fools  of  ourselves  at  one  time  or 
other.  And  I  am  not  sure  that 


it  was  silly.  I  am  glad  you 
had  the  grit  to  break  away, — 
glad  you  have  had  a  good  time. 
Why,  it  has  made  another 
woman  of  you  !  " 

Impossible  to  describe  the 
gratitude  with  which  she 
looked  at  me.  She  might 
have  been  Christian  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  and  who 
was  I — who  was  I  ? — to  bind 
and  to  loose  ? 

"But  now,"  I  said,  "now 
that  Baby  is  coming,  of  course 
you  must  go  back.  I  don't 
believe  things  will  ever  be  so 
hard  again.  It  is  one  of  our 
pet  fictions  that  we  make  all 
the  efforts,  while  our  friends 
remain  the  same." 

She  sighed.  "I  can't  go 
now,"  she  said  wearily.  "I 
must  wait  at  least  till  this 
business  is  over." 

"No,  no!"  I  persisted,  sur- 
prised at  my  own  firmness. 
"  You  must  not  wait  for  that. 
Fatherhood  is  a  great  initiation 
as  well  as  motherhood.  Let 
him  drink  the  cup  from  the 
brim." 

Neither  of  us  spoke  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

"But  there  is  one  thing,"  I 
went  on  presently, — "don't  tell 
any  more  lies.  Don't  grovel 
and  make  yourself  out  blacker 
than  you  believe  yourself  to  be. 
Tell  him  the  story  just  as  you 
have  told  it  now." 

She  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands.  "I  haven't  spent  all 
the  money,"  she  said,  with  a 
relevance  I  understood  only 
too  well,  "but  of  course 

"  Of  course,"  I  agreed.  "  We 
are  all  human,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  does  need  money  for 
the  business.  Do  you  remember 
my  telling  you  that  day  on  the 
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plage  at  Cannes  that  I  had  to 
earn  my  living  ?  Well,  I  saw 
my  man  of  business  while  I  was 
in  England,  and  he  tells  me 
things  are  turning  out  better 
than  he  dared  to  hope.  I  shall 
be  quite  comfortably  off,  so 
naturally  I  am  not  going  to  let 
you  pay  the  expenses  of  an 
outing  I  enjoyed  as  much  as 
you  did." 

Of  course  she  protested,  and 
of  course  I  stood  firm.  "Do 
you  know  what  1  have  spent 
since  that  day  on  the  plage  ?  " 
she  said,  " — quite  apart  from 
my  winnings  at  Monte  Carlo? 
Four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds." 

I  confess  I  was  taken  aback 
— till  I  remembered  how  money 
had  leaked  away  on  minor 
extravagances. 

"That  is  all  right."  I  took 
a  cheque-book  from  my  bag, 
and  wrote  a  cheque  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  -  five 
pounds. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed,  touch- 
ing the  dainty  shoulder-wrap, 
"  but  there  were  all  my  dresses 
and  things." 

"  Well,  you  never  would  have 
bought  them  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  me." 

"That's  true,"  she  admitted, 
"  but  I  have  had  a  deal  of 
pleasure  out  of  them." 

"And  so  have  I." 

She  let  the  cheque  lie  on  the 
bed,  but  I  felt  that  matter  was 
settled.  I  had  the  picture 
nearly  complete  in  my  mind 
now,  but  one  question  re- 
mained. "And  Mr  Crowe? 
How  did  he  find  you  out?" 

"It  was  an  accident  the  first 
time.  He  was  in  Rome  with 
some  touring  society,  and  he 
followed  us  to  the  convent  and 


wrote  to  me."  She  smiled  in 
spite  of  herself.  "  He  is  a 
brave  man,  but  he  was  afraid 
of  his  life  to  enter  those  doors. 
He  was  so  surprised  that  the 
nuns  had  given  me  the  letter  !  " 
She  glanced  at  me  from  under 
her  eyelids.  "How  did  you 
know  where  I  had  gone  that 
afternoon  ?  " 

"I  neither  knew  nor  sus- 
pected. I  wanted  a  cup  of 
tea." 

Her  look  of  incredulity 
changed  slowly  to  one  of  trust. 

"  Mr  Crowe  wanted  you  to 
go  home,  I  suppose." 

"Not  exactly.  You  see  he 
is  queer, — a  sort  of  socialist. 
But  he  was  very  sorry  for — 
for  my " 

"Yes,"  I  said.  Presently  I 
took  up  the  hand  that  wore  the 
wedding-ring.  "I  can't  think 
why  you  dispensed  with  that 
bauble,"  I  said.  "It  would  have 
been  a  distinct  advantage  to 
you." 

Her  face  crimsoned.  "Oh, 
you  may  as  well  know  the 
worst  of  me.  I  believe  I  wanted 
men  to  make  love  to  me.  Of 
course  I  should  have  hated 
them  if  they  had ;  but  I  should 
have  had  the  experience." 

"You  poor  little  soul!  It 
is  a  mercy  you  fell  among 
friends ! " 

It  was  on  a  moonless  May 
night  that  I  drove  up  with 
Mrs  Jenkins  to  her  own  door, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  drawn 
and  anxious  face  in  the  door- 
way, and  with  one  brief  word 
of  greeting  and  God  -  speed, 
drove  away  again. 

After  that  I  did  not  see  the 
husband  and  wife  for  nearly  a 
year. 
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Well !  This  is  no  fairy  tale 
that  I  am  telling,  so  I  am  not 
going  to  pretend  that  the  rest 
of  their  joint  life  was  a  golden 
dream.  But  this  I  can  hon- 
estly say, — that  before  I  had 
been  in  their  house  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  I  found  the  words 
persistently  running  in  my 
head, — 

" — captured  the  fortress  by  surprise." 

As  summer  took  possession 
of  Sir  Launfal's  winter-bound 
oastle,  so  the  little  new  life  had 
transformed  and  glorified  the 
musty  old  shop. 

I  saw  the  father  first  when  I 
arrived.  He  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  books,  and  at  first,  of 
course,  he  was  stiff  and  ill  at 
ease.  But  little  by  little  the 
thaw  came,  and  five  minutes 
had  not  passed  before  he  was 
recounting,  with  glowing  face, 
the  doughty  deeds  of  my  lord 
in  his  nightly  tub, — absolutely 
without  reserve,  absolutely  sure 
of  his  listener's  human  heart. 

Of  course  I  was  prepared  to 
be  enthusiastic  when  I  went 
upstairs,  but  the  child  made 
my  task  an  easy  one.  He  was 
the  dearest  little  morsel — with 
a  winning  smile,  and  a  wistful 
look  of  wonder  in  his  eyes. 
Weismann  may  say  what  he 
will — I  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  mother's  experience  was 
stored  up  somewhere  behind 
that  elusive  little  face  :  he  never 
could  have  looked  like  that  if 
she  had  not  been  seized  with 
an  irresistible  thirst  for  tasting 
life. 

It  was  not  easy  to  explain  all 
that  he  made  me  feel,  but  the 
mother  understood. 


"Oh,  I  hope  so!"  she  said 
earnestly.  "And  I  am  so 
pleased  to  think  of  all  I  can 
tell  him  when  he  is  old  enough 
to  understand, — all  about  the 
Convent  and  Monte  Carlo." 

I  was  glad  the  conversation 
should  merge  into  laughter. 

"  Please  don't !  "  I  cried. 
"Give  the  poor  lamb  a 
chance ! " 

And  now  the  father  came 
shyly  in — loath  to  miss  alto- 
gether the  first  irrepressible  out- 
burst of  my  enthusiasm  over 
the  prodigy. 

"Why,  he  is  going  to  be 
something  wonderful,"  I  said 
in  all  sincerity. 

"  Going  to  be  !  "  exclaimed 
the  bookworm. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  chances 
and  changes  of  life  brought  me 
in  contact  with  the  nice  modern 
girl  whom  we  had  met  at  the 
Cannes  hotel.  In  reply  to  my 
questions  she  told  me  a  great 
deal  about  the  kind  people  we 
had  known  there,  and  when — 
en  revanche — she  asked  for  news 
of  Miss  Vavasour,  I  thought  it 
no  breach  of  confidence,  sup- 
pressing names,  to  tell  her 
something  of  the  story  I  have 
set  down  here. 

"  Well,"  she  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly as  I  finished,  "you  are 
a  nice  person  to  talk  of  our 
kindness !  " 

"  Oh,  it  wasn't  that  in  my 
case  at  all,"  I  protested,  "or  if 
by  chance  there  was  any  kind- 
ness involved,  that  only  shows 
how  catching  a  complaint  it 
must  be  ! " 
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SOME  thirty -six  years  ago, 
upon  the  17th  of  June,  there 
was  born  into  this  world  he 
who  was  subsequently  to  at- 
tain to  the  precious  dignity  of 
ruler  over  a  hundred  beautiful 
islands  and  twenty  thousand 
lazy  but  loyal  subjects.  I  speak, 
of  course,  of  King  Jiaji  Tubou 
II.,  the  reigning  monarch  of 
Tonga.  If  you  ask  why  "  of 
course,"  if  you  say  that  you 
have  never  heard  of  Tonga  and 
do  not  even  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce it,  that  only  shows 
how  indifferently  conducted  are 
the  studies  of  history  and  geo- 
graphy in  our  modern  schools. 
For,  as  every  true  Tongan 
knows,  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world  are  frequently  focussed 
upon  that  group  of  islands, 
lying  to  the  north-east  of  New 
Zealand  and  some  twenty  de- 
grees south  of  the  Equator, 
where  he  lives,  moves,  and  has 
his  being,  and  the  Kings  of 
Beritania,  Feranisia,  and  Geri- 
mania — under  which  disguises 
the  discerning  will]  recognise 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
—  frequently  hang  upon  the 
lips  of  their  cousin  of  Tonga. 
Were  this  not  so,  would  it  have 
been  necessary  for  the  present 
king's  grandfather  to  issue 
a  proclamation  during  the 
Franco  -  Prussian  war  to  the 
effect  that  Tonga  had  decided 
to  remain  neutral,  thus  reliev- 
ing the  French  and  Prussians 
of  their  very  natural  dread  lest, 
at  some  unforeseen  moment, 
the  Tongan  war-canoes  should 
swoop  down  upon  their  shores 


and  conquer  them,  even  as,  in 
the  days  of  old,  they  conquered 
Samoa  and  Fiji? 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  the  entire  nation 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  all 
things,  the  Almighty  created 
first  a  Tongan,  then  a  pig,  and 
then  an  Englishman,  which 
proves,  if  anything  can,  that 
their  race  is  favoured  by  Pro- 
vidence above  all  others.  But 
you  may  know  all  these  things 
and  yet  be  ignorant  as  to  the 
precise  way  in  which  the  name 
of  this  powerful  nation  should 
be  pronounced,  for  it  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  it  looks.  The 
correct  spelling  is  Toga,  but 
the  "g"  is  the  nasal  "g"  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  the 
"  n  "  has  been  introduced  with 
a  view  to  giving  poor,  mis- 
guided papalangis  or  white 
men,  who  do  not  know  how  to 
pronounce  the  seventh  letter  of 
the  alphabet  properly  when 
they  see  it,  some  indication  as 
to  how  it  should  be  spoken. 
The  indication  is  not  much 
good  to  them,  it  is  true,  for 
they  persist  in  treating  the 
"  ng "  as  though  it  were  that 
in  "finger"  and  not  that  in 
"  singer,"  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  the  only  true,  correct, 
and  proper  manner  of  speak- 
ing it. 

But  to  return  to  King  Jiaji 
— the  local  version  of  George, — 
who,  as  I  have  said,  was  born 
into  this  vale  of  tears  some 
thirty-six  years  ago.  Not,  in 
point  of  fact,  that  the  vale  of 
tears  is  a  very  apposite  desorip- 
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tion  of  the  world  from  the 
Tongan  point  of  view.  To 
them,  indeed,  it  is  more  of  a 
vale  of  laughter,  for  nowhere 
in  the  world  will  you  find  a 
happier,  merrier  race.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Tongans,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  have  reduced 
idleness  to  a  fine  art.  Under 
their  excellent  land  laws  every 
male  who  has  attained  to  years 
of  discretion  and  pays  his  taxes 
as  a  respectable  citizen  should, 
murmuring  the  while  as  a  re- 
spectable citizen  also  should, 
has  an  inalienable  right  to 
eight  and  a  quarter  acres  of 
exceedingly  rich  land.  All  that 
he  has  to  do  is  to  go  to  his 
chief  and  demand  it,  and  the 
law  enacts  that  it  shall  be 
given  him.  This  land,  even 
uncultivated,  will  provide  him 
with  the  yams,  the  bread-fruit, 
the  bananas,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  are  so  dear  to  the 
internal  economy  of  the  Tongan. 
If  he  needs  money  to  buy  him- 
self a  new  vala  —  the  gaudy 
strip  of  cotton  with  which  he 
girds  himself  about  as  with  a 
kilt, — he  need  only  pick  up  a 
few  fallen  cocoanuts,  split  them 
open,  dry  the  nut  in  the  sun, 
and  sell  it  to  the  trader  in 
the  form  of  copra  at  the  rate 
of  eight  pounds  for  a  shilling. 
For  copra  there  is  an  unfailing 
demand,  for  its  oil  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  best 
soaps,  and  the  only  complaint 
of  the  trader  is  that  the  lazy 
Tongan  will  not  supply  him 
with  enough.  But,  after  all, 
why  should  he  slave  away  piling 
up  riches  for  traders  in  whom 


he  has  no  interest  in  return  for 
money  for  which  he  has  no 
particular  use?  He  is  much 
happier  as  he  is,  eating  when 
he  feels  hungry,  sleeping  when 
he  feels  tired,  singing  and 
dancing  when  the  mood  seizes 
him.  The  ground  gives  him 
everything  that  he  wants,  and 
if,  through  a  hurricane  or  a 
drought,  it  should  turn  unpro- 
ductive for  a  while,  all  that 
he  has  to  do  is  to  roll  up  his 
household  gods  in  a  bundle  of 
mats,  pack  up  a  long  cocoa- 
nut-leaf  basket  of  yams,  and 
hie  him  off  to  another  island — 
Haapai,  say,  or  Vavau  of  the 
beautiful  harbour,  —  there  to 
spend  six  months  or  so  with  a 
distant  cousin,  who,  in  turn, 
will  similarly  honour  him  at 
some  future  date.  Well  is  his 
country  termed  the  "Isles  of 
the  Blest." 

It  is  over  such  a  race  as  this 
that  King  George,  to  give  him 
his  simpler  name,  holds  bene- 
ficent sway,  with  the  aid  of 
his  quaint  Parliament  of  sixty. 
I  was  unfortunate  enough  just 
to  miss  the  state  opening  of  Par- 
liament, which  was  holding  its 
triennial  session  when  I  was  in 
Nukualofa,  the  capital  of  the 
Tongan  group,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, did  not  see  what  is 
credibly  reported  by  those  who 
know  to  be  one  of  the  most 
side-splitting  processions  known 
to  the  history  of  the  world.1  It 
was  frequently  possible,  how- 
ever, to  watch,  through  the 
open  door,  that  august  assem- 
blage, carrying  on  its  weighty 
deliberations  seated  on  benches, 
as  though  at  school,  in  the  shed 


1  See  "The  Councils  of  a  Nation,"  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  April  1893. 
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which  does  duty  for  the  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons  rolled 
into  one.  And  let  it  not  be 
thought  for  a  moment  that 
serious  affairs  of  State  do  not 
frequently  perplex  the  minds 
of  the  Tongau  parliament- 
arians. It  is  true  that  the 
questions  of  Home  Rule  for 
Haapai  or  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  in  Vavau 
have  not  yet  arisen,  but  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  them 
to  deal  with  tricky  problems 
unknown  to  our  statesmen. 
It  is  not  very  many  years  ago, 
for  example,  that  the  machin- 
ery of  State  was  brought  to  a 
standstill  through  an  unfortun- 
ate action  on  the  part  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
It  was  not  that  he  had  intro- 
duced an  unpopular  Insurance 
Bill  or  embarked  with  unneces- 
sary energy  on  the  taxing  of 
the  extremely  idle  rich ;  it 
simply  was  that  he  had  lost 
the  key  of  the  safe  while  out 
on  the  reef  engaged  in  the 
local  equivalent  of  shrimping, 
an  art  at  which  he  was  an 
expert.  He  had  tucked  it 
neatly  away  in  that  fold  of  his 
vala  which  every  Tongan  em- 
ploys as  a  pocket,  but  when  he 
came  to  land,  elated  with  an 
unusually  good  catch,  his 
spirits  were  suddenly  dashed 
to  the  ground  by  the  discovery 
that  the  key  had  disappeared. 
How  it  had  happened  he  could 
not  tell ;  all  that  he  knew  for 
certain  was  that  he  had  had 
the  key  with  him  when  he 
started  out,  and  that  he  had 
not  got  it  with  him  when  he 
came  back.  The  reef  was 
searched  by  eager  Tongans  day 
after  day,  but  without  avail. 


In  the  meanwhile  the  situation 
became  acute,  for  how  was  the 
business  of  State  to  proceed 
with  all  the  funds  locked  up  in 
a  burglar  -  proof  safe  ?  The 
solution  to  the  difficulty  which 
would  naturally  suggest  itself 
to  the  European  mind  would 
be  to  blow  or  break  it  open, 
but  this,  unfortunately,  was 
quite  impracticable.  Dynamite 
is  not  among  the  articles 
stocked  by  the  great  German 
firm  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 
which  calls  itself  by  the  handy 
title  of  the  Deutsche  Handels- 
und  Plantagens-  Gesellschaft  in 
den  Sud-See Inseln  zu  Hamburg, 
but  which  is  more  often  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  D.  H.  P.  G., 
and  to  get  it  from  New  Zea- 
land would  entail  a  long  and 
weary  wait.  Again,  there 
being  in  Tonga  no  cribs  to 
crack,  it  naturally  follows  that 
the  art  and  profession  of  cracks- 
man is  not  practised  there,  and 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
islands  who  had  the  remotest 
idea  as  to  how  to  break  open  a 
safe.  A  fortnight  went  by,  and 
the  situation  had  passed  from 
the  acute  to  the  desperate, 
when  suddenly  the  hapless 
Chancellor  -discovered  in  his 
house  another  key  which  looked 
as  if  it  might  fit.  It  was  dirty 
and  thick  with  rust,  but  a  few 
hours  of  energetic  polishing  on 
the  part  of  the  Minister  and 
his  household  restored  it  to  its 
pristine  splendour,  and  it  was 
actually  discovered  to  be  a 
spare  key  for  the  safe,  about 
the  existence  of  which  every 
one  had  completely  forgotten. 
The  credit  of  the  country  was 
saved,  and  all  Tonga  breathed 
again. 
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But  to  return  yet  once  more 
to  King  George  Tubou  II., 
who,  as  I  have  already  said, 
on  June  the  seventeenth  of  last 
summer  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-six.  He  has  also,  be  it 
said,  attained  to  the  very  re- 
spectable height  of  six  feet  four 
inches  and  to  the  more  than 
respectable  weight  of  four-and- 
twenty  stone.  All  the  Tongans 
are  big  men,  most  of  them 
standing  over  six  feet  in  their 
naked  feet,  and  their  strength 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
though,  owing  to  their  lazy 
lives,  they  have  no  staying 
powers.  It  so  happened  that, 
by  the  merest  good  chance,  I 
had  landed  at  Nukualofa  on 
the  sixteenth,  after  a  trip  round 
the  less  -  known  islands  of  the 
Tongan  group  on  the  little 
Baroona,  a  trading  steamer  of 
some  eighty  tons  net,  with  the 
most  amazing  roll  that  surely 
ever  steamer  possessed.  It  was 
at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  that  the  first  symp- 
toms of  his  Majesty's  birthday, 
in  the  shape  of  a  salute  fired 
by  six  toy  cannon,  penetrated 
through  the  open  windows  of 
the  Koyal  Hotel.  It  must 
frankly  be  admitted  that  the 
only  thing  regal  about  this, 
the  only  hostelry  in  the  island, 
is  its  name.  It  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  wooden  building  of  two 
stories  and  extreme  antiquity, 
and  some  idea  of  its  comforts 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that,  on  taking  up  a  brief  resi- 
dence there,  I  was  warned 
against  leaving  my  end  bed- 
room window  open,  because  a 
swarm  of  wild  bees  had  taken 
up  its  abode  under  the  flooring, 
and  might  be  expected  to  make 


an  entrance,  either  in  detach- 
ments or  in  bulk,  at  any 
moment. 

The  signal  naturally  took  all 
Tonga  out  into  the  streets  and 
down  on  to  the  quay,  where 
the  day's  festivities  were  to 
open  with  a  regatta.  The 
Tongans  are  magnificent  sea- 
men, and  to  see  them  handling 
their  cutters,  yelling  the  while 
as  only  the  black  races  can 
yell,  is  a  joy  and  a  delight.  It 
is,  by  the  way,  rather  ironical 
that,  while  the  early  explorers 
named  the  Tongans  the  Friendly 
Islanders,  though  their  tradi- 
tional welcome  to  a  stranger  was 
to  "  'eave  'alf  a  brick  at  'im," 
generally  with  fatal  results, 
they  named  the  Samoan  group 
the  Navigators  Islands,  though 
the  gentle,  peaceful  natives  are 
probably  the  worst  seamen  in 
the  South  Seas,  and  never  miss 
an  opportunity  of  upsetting 
their  long  whale  -  boats  and 
drowning  themselves  when  pos- 
sible :  being  admirable  swim- 
mers, however,  fatalities  are 
not  quite  so  frequent  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

While  the  regatta  is  in  pro- 
gress the  white  visitors  and 
residents  betake  themselves  to 
the  Desirable  Villa  Residence 
of  white  wood,  which  serves  as 
a  palace,  to  pay  their  respects 
and  offer  their  congratulations 
to  his  Majesty.  They  are  re- 
ceived at  the  door  by  a  dusky 
handmaiden,  who  takes  their 
hats  and  places  them,  for  want 
of  a  hat-rack,  upon  the  heads 
of  plaster  busts  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  and  the  old  Emperor 
William,  which,  Heaven  knows 
why,  adorn  the  front  hall. 
They  are  ushered  into  the 
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throne  -  room,  a  long,  narrow, 
panelled  room,  which  rather 
suggests  the  gun-room  at  a 
small  country  -  house.  Along 
one  wall  are  hung  enlarged 
photographs  of  venerable  Min- 
isters of  State,  while  beneath 
them  are  a  series  of  large  wood- 
en arm-chairs — the  "  thrones  " 
— which  all  look  as  if  they  had 
once  known  the  purlieus  of 
Wardour  Street.  In  front  of 
the  largest  arm  -  chair  is  a 
pedestal  draped  with  the  red 
and  white  flag  of  Tonga,  on 
which  rests  an  enormous  gold 
and  bejewelled  crown,  obvi- 
ously from  Birmingham,  with 
a  smaller  crown  by  its  side, 
that  of  the  queen.  Her 
Majesty  is  not  present,  but  we 
are  received  at  the  door  by  the 
king,  looking  imposing  but  un- 
comfortable in  a  European 
frock-coat,  cashmere  trousers, 
and  black  boots.  He  gives 
each  in  turn  a  friendly  hand- 
shake, and  graciously  permits 
us  to  be  seated  on  a  long  row 
of  chairs  arranged,  Christy 
Minstrel  fashion,  facing  the 
throne.  The  aforesaid  dusky 
handmaiden,  bare  -  legged  and 
bare  -  footed,  and  clad  in  a 
gaudy  over  -  all  of  flowered 
cotton,  brings  in  whisky-and- 
soda  upon  an  electroplated 
tray,  in  which  we  pledge  his 
Majesty'svery good  health.  The 
conversation  languishes,  for 
the  king  is  a  modest  man  of 
a  retiring  disposition.  His 
tastes  are  largely  musical,  and 
he  composes  hymns,  stamping 
them  on  music  paper  with  an 
india-rubber  stamp,  and  play- 
ing them  subsequently  with 
much  feeling  on  the  harmonium. 
A  diversion  is  caused,  however, 


by  the  advent  of  a  second  hand- 
maiden with  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes. The  king  brightly 
remarks  that,  for  his  part,  he 
prefers  cigarettes  to  cigars — a 
fact  which  will  surprise  none 
who  have  sampled  the  particu- 
lar brand  of  cigar  that  he 
affects,  —  and  the  audience 
comes  to  an  end.  We  retrieve 
our  hats  from  the  heads  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  and  the  Em- 
peror William,  and  troop  out 
into  the  grounds,  making  direct 
for  that  corner  where  the  aged 
rascal  Josefi  is  retailing  kava 
at  threepence  the  cocoanut- 
shellful.  Kava,  be  it  said,  is 
the  national  beverage  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  is  made 
in  beautiful  bowls  with  any- 
thing from  four  to  a  dozen  legs, 
cut  solid  out  of  the  hard  wood 
of  a  native  tree.  In  the  old 
days  the  prettiest  girls  in  the 
village  used  to  be  employed 
to  chew  up  the  root  of  the 
Piper  methysticum,  of  which 
kava  is  made :  it  was  then 
placed  in  the  bowl,  mixed 
with  water,  and  served  round. 
Mercifully  that  romantic  but 
unhygienic  method  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  it  is  now 
pounded  between  two  stones. 
In  appearance  kava  is  unap- 
petising, having  the  aspect  of 
extremely  muddy  water,  but 
there  is  a  pleasing  bite  in  it 
which  is  very  grateful  to  the 
palate  on  a  hot  day.  It  has 
one  curious  effect  in  that,  when 
drunk  in  large  quantities,  it 
never  goes  to  the  head,  but 
only  to  the  legs,  and  excessive 
indulgence  in  it  leaves  the  in- 
dulger's  brain  perfectly  clear, 
but  renders  his  locomotion  most 
uncertain. 
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"While  the  flavour  of  the 
royal  whisky  is  being  thus 
pleasantly  dispelled,  a  sound  of 
weird  chanting  from  away  be- 
hind the  palace  strikes  the  ear. 
It  emanates  from  the  throats 
of  bands  of  his  Majesty's  loyal 
subjects,  who  are  bringing  him 
birthday  presents  from  distant 
villages.  Soon  the  first  pro- 
cession winds  into  the  palace 
grounds.  It  is  composed  of 
stalwart  Tongans  clad  in  their 
most  gorgeous  valas,  begirt 
with  brilliant  sashes  and  wear- 
ing spotless  shirts.  Here  and 
there  one  has  girt  a  mat  round 
his  waist  to  show  that  he  is  in 
mourning.  All  wear  wreaths 
of  flowers  and  grasses  round 
their  necks,  while  many  have 
a  blossom  of  the  scarlet  hibis- 
cus tucked,  like  a  clerk's  pen, 
behind  an  ear.  Some  are 
carrying  long  cocoanut  -  palm 
baskets  of  yams  and  bananas, 
others  are  dragging  on  wooden 
runners  huge  kava  roots  and 
pigs  roasted  whole.  Proces- 
sion after  procession  winds  its 
way  along  the  grass  -  grown 
road  into  the  compound  — 
where  empty  kerosene  tins  lie 
in  untidy  profusion — and  up  to 
the  palace  verandah,  where  they 
deposit  their  gifts  before  their 
ruler  and  his  Ministers,  who 
sit  cross  -  legged  on  the  floor 
in  a  semicircle.  Before  they 
have  finished,  the  compound  is 
so  filled  with  roast-pig  and 
other  dainties  dear  to  the 
Tongan  heart  that  one  would 
think  there  would  be  enough 
to  keep  the  most  ravenous 
monarch  in  food  for  a  year. 
Later  in  the  day,  however,  the 
donors  will  return,  cut  up  their 
presents,  take  them  away  again, 


and  consume  them  at  their 
leisure. 

It  is  now  midday,  and 
custom  ordains  that  a  royal 
salute  shall  be  fired  on  the  six 
toy  cannon  which  have  been 
dragged  out  into  the  centre  of 
the  fine  open  space  adjoining 
the  palace.  The  Tongan  army 
has  recently  been  disbanded,  so 
the  operation  is  performed  by 
picked  members  of  the  police 
force  —  splendid  men  these, 
dressed  in  white  valas,  blue 
tunics,  and  brown  sombreros. 
They  wear  no  trousers  or  stock- 
ings, but,  for  this  extremely 
ceremonial  occasion  only,  they 
have  encased  their  feet  smartly, 
but  uncomfortably,  in  white 
tennis  boots.  They  duly  fire 
some  twenty-one  rounds,  greatly 
to  the  edification  of  the  popu- 
lace, who  not  only  delight  in 
the  noise,  but  who  are  also 
overwhelmed  by  the  thought 
of  what  would  happen  to  a 
foe  attempting  invasion  when 
Tonga's  shores  are  so  ably 
guarded. 

In  the  meanwhile  sports  have 
been  proceeding  with  great 
energy  and  gusto.  There  are 
sack-  and  foot-races  for  the 
children,  there  are  basikala 
(bicycle)  and  hosi  (horse)  races 
for  their  elders.  A  curious 
feature  of  the  former,  by  the 
way,  is  that  the  Tongan,  though 
he  always  rides  a  bicycle  bare- 
foot, invariably  insists  on  hav- 
ing pedals  of  the  variety  known 
as  "rat-trap." 

In  the  afternoon  comes  the 
most  characteristic  and  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  day's  entertainments,  in 
the  shape  of  a  great  laka-laka, 
or  native  dance,  executed  by 
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the  finest  performers  in  a  land 
where  everyone  takes  to  danc- 
ing as  a  duck  takes  to  water. 
Discarding,  mercifully,  their 
cheap  and  gaudy  trade  blouses 
and  valas,  and  clad  instead  in 
girdles  of  palm-leaves,  kilts  of 
dried  grasses,  and  charming 
blouses  of  the  native  tapa,  a 
cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
paper  mulberry,  with  flowers, 
scarlet,  yellow,  and  white, 
woven  into  their  hair,  and  with 
wristlets  and  anklets  of  dried 
leaves  and  grasses,  the  dancers 
come  out  into  the  centre  of 
the  field.  The  singers,  who  are 
to  supply  the  accompaniment, 
squat  down  upon  the  ground, 
their  legs  crossed,  and  start  a 
strange,  curious  chant,  unlike 
any  other  music  in  the  world, 
and  very  engrossing  when  one 
begins  to  understand  it.  The 
dancers  instantly  form  into 
line,  and  to  this  striking  ac- 
companiment embark  upon  a 
long,  fascinating  gesture  dance, 
using  their  arms,  their  hands, 
and  their  bodies  in  a  way  that 
would  give  points  and  a  beating 
to  any  of  the  modern  Salome 
dancers.  Now  they  tell  a  long 
battle  story,  of  slain  warriors 
and  weeping  maidens;  now  they 
act  some  old  legend  of  which 
the  traditional  words  are  often 
obscure  even  to  the  natives 
themselves,  though  the  music 
and  the  gestures  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation ;  now,  sinking 
cross-legged  upon  the  ground, 
they  give  a  maa  -  ulu  -  ulu,  a 
dance  in  which  only  their 
wonderfully  supple  arms  and 
hands  are  employed  in  exqui- 
sitely graceful  and  rhythmic 
movements.  Sometimes,  again, 


a  party  of  Wallis  Islanders 
would  appear  upon  the  scene, 
fantastically  tricked  out  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and, 
with  much  whirling  of  clubs 
and  much  rattling  of  anklets 
made  of  the  big  beans  of  a 
native  tree,  would  give  a  wild 
and  furious  war-dance  to  the 
martial  strains  of  an  empty 
kerosene  tin. 

And  all  the  while  from  the 
appreciative  audience  would 
swell  a  chorus  of  malia ! 
malia  I  (bravo !  bravo !),  and 
ever  and  anon  a  slim  and 
pretty  damsel,  fascinated  by 
some  particularly  skilful  piece 
of  work  on  the  part  of  a 
handsome  dancer,  would  dart 
out  of  the  crowd  and  fling  her 
scarf  about  his  neck  by  way 
of  a  gage  d'amour.  One  of 
the  parties  of  dancers  had 
an  amazing  contortionist,  who 
writhed  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  them,  tying  himself  into 
the  most  horrible  knots.  Be- 
fore the  whimsical  ladies  had 
done  with  him,  not  only  his 
neck,  but  each  arm  and  each 
leg  as  well,  were  festooned 
with  scarves  and  flowers. 

Of  all  this  the  king,  now 
accompanied  by  his  queen, 
was  a  delighted  spectator. 
This  lady,  by  the  way,  is 
his  second  wife ;  and  of  his 
first  matrimonial  adventure  a 
quaint,  and  I  believe  perfectly 
true,  story  is  told.  There 
were  two  rival  claimants  for 
his  royal  hand,  one  of  whom 
was  tall  and  slim,  while  the 
other  was  short  and  not  so 
slim,  and  he  was  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  between 
them.  Both  ladies  came  down 
to  Nukualofa,  and  awaited  his 
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decision  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. Time  passed,  however, 
and  still  he  oould  come  to  no 
decision.  He  could  not  follow 
the  course  which  would  sug- 
gest itself  to  the  minds  of 
many  and  marry  both,  because 
all  Tongans  are  members  of 
a  branch  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church.  In  the  meanwhile, 
feeling  that  he  might  want 
to  get  married  at  any  minute, 
and  steamers  beween  Tonga 
and  more  civilised  lands  being 
rather  few  and  far  between, 
he  took  the  precaution  to 
order  both  the  wedding-cake 
and  the  wedding-dress  from 
Auckland.  The  latter  he  had 
made  with  tapes  inside,  so 
that  it  could,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  knots,  be  made  to  fit 
either.  At  last,  finding  that 
his  wedding  to  one  or  the 
other,  he  knew  not  which, 
seemed  to  be  growing  no 
nearer,  he  asked  Parliament 
to  make  up  his  mind  for  him. 
Parliament  duly  decided  in 
favour  of  one,  so  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  king  prompt- 
ly married  the  other.  When 
the  servitors  came  to  place 
the  wedding-cake  upon  the 
table,  they  thought  that  it 
seemed  extraordinarily  light ; 
and  when  the  queen  cut  it, 
the  explanation  was  discovered. 
It  had  been  eaten  entirely 
hollow  by  white  ants.  Still, 
though  somewhat  strangely 
begun,  it  was  a  happy  union. 
Her  Majesty  was  not  only  a 
charming  consort,  but  also  an 
admirable  housewife,  who  never 
allowed  mere  social  distractions 
to  interfere  with  her  domestic 
duties.  On  one  occasion,  for 
example,  when  a  British  man- 


of-war  was  lying  off  Nukualofa, 
she  sent  a  message  to  say 
she  deeply  regretted  that  she 
could  not  entertain  the  offi- 
cers at  the  palace,  as  it  was 
her  washing-day.  Lest,  how- 
ever, she  should  be  thought  to 
be  lacking  in  the  first  elements 
of  hospitality,  she  sent  down 
the  pig  and  yams  with  which 
she  would  have  regaled  them, 
to  be  cooked  and  eaten  on 
board. 

But  to  revert  to  the  birth- 
day. Darkness  fell  early,  as 
it  always  does  in  these  parts, 
and  though  this  in  nowise 
damped  the  ardour  of  the 
dancers,  for  the  Tongans  would 
far  rather  dance  in  pitch-dark- 
ness than  not  at  all,  the  ven- 
erable noblemen  who  formed 
the  committee  began  to  feel 
that  they  had  had  about 
enough  of  it.  Besides,  they 
were  dying  to  make  speeches, 
for  every  Tongan  is  an  en- 
thusiastic orator,  and  though 
they  had  worked  off  a  few 
harangues  during  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  the  circum- 
stances prevented  them  from 
opening  the  flood-gates  of  their 
eloquence  as  widely  as  they 
would  have  liked.  So,  by  way 
of  showing  that  the  official 
programme  was  over,  they  sent 
the  local  brass  band  to  march 
round  the  ground  playing  the 
National  Anthem  —  composed 
by  a  German  resident  in  New 
Zealand,  but  not  unimpressive, 
— and  repaired  to  a  sort  of 
high  tea,  consisting  of  fish, 
yams,  tinned  sausages,  mashed 
potatoes,  and  the  heaviest  jam- 
roll  that  ever  the  hand  of  man 
created,  with,  by  way  of  bever- 
ages, an  appalling  imitation  of 
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coffee  and  beer,  for  those  who 
were  permitted  it.  For,  by 
their  excellent  liquor  laws,  only 
such  Tongans  as  have  a  special 
licence  from  the  police  are  al- 
lowed to  drink  intoxicants,  and 
the  trader  who  supplies  an  un- 
licensed native  with  beer  or 
whisky  is  subjeet  to  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  fine.  In  this 
connection  there  is  an  amusing 
story  told  about  the  king.  In 
his  young  days  he  was  by  no 
means  an  ascetic ;  indeed,  the 
pleasures  of  this  life,  among 
them  feminine  society,  had  de- 
cided attractions  for  him.  Now 
it  happened  one  evening  that 
he  felt  just  in  the  mood  for  a 
little  pleasant  relaxation,  so  he 
invited  some  of  the  daintiest 
and  most  attractive  of  his  lady 
subjects  to  a  merry  supper- 
party  at  the  palace.  The  yams 
were  done  to  a  turn ;  in  the 
raw  fish — a  favourite  Tongan 
delicacy  —  the  royal  chef  had 
admittedly  surpassed  himself ; 
the  champagne  corks  were  pop- 
ping freely,  and  all  seemed  to 
be  for  the  best  in  the  best  of 
possible  worlds,  when,  by  an 
unfortunate  mischance,  the 
chief  of  the  police  happened 
to  pass  that  way.  The  sounds 
of  revelry  by  night  smote  upon 
his  ears,  and  he  paused  aghast. 
Could  it  be  that  the  monarch 
himself  was  defying  the  laws 
of  the  country  and  setting  his 
subjects  a  bad  example?  The 
matter  demanded  instant  in- 
vestigation. He  made  care- 
fully -  veiled  inquiries  of  the 
chief  housemaid,  and  his  worst 
suspicions  were  confirmed.  Not 
one  of  the  king's  guests  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  licence. 
To  the  official  mind  but  one 


course  was  open,  so  he  repaired 
instantly  to  the  police  station, 
collected  half  a  dozen  of  the 
most  stalwart  and  most  trusty 
of  his  minions,  and,  placing 
himself  at  their  head,  started 
off  to  raid  the  palace.  But 
when  they  arrived  beneath  its 
wooden  walls  the  hearts  of  his 
followers  failed  them.  They 
were  torn  between  the  con- 
flicting emotions  of  their  sense 
of  duty  and  their  loyalty  to 
their  ruler,  and  the  latter  sen- 
timent prevailed.  So  they  in- 
formed their  chief,  gently  but 
firmly,  that  they  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  matter.  He  entreated 
them,  he  cajoled  them,  he 
commanded  them,  but  it  was 
of  no  avail,  —  not  one  step 
further  would  they  take.  But 
the  Chief  of  the  Police  was  a 
heroic  man,  and  ready  for  even 
the  most  desperate  emergency. 
If  his  followers  failed  him,  he 
would,  single-handed,  maintain 
the  honour  of  Tonga's  licensing 
laws.  So,  dismissing  his  force 
with  a  few  forcible  and  well- 
chosen  words,  he  swarmed  up 
the  supports  of  the  verandah, 
burst  into  the  room  where  the 
kiug  was  entertaining  his 
guests,  and,  the  very  picture 
of  outraged  dignity,  placed 
them  under  arrest.  Next  day 
a  party  of  weeping  and  crest- 
fallen damsels  appeared  in  the 
local  court,  there  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  their  surreptitious 
tasting  of  the  joys  of  the 
kava  papalangi,  or  white  man's 
kava. 

Hence  it  came  about  that 
while  some  could  toast  their 
monarch,  their  native  land,  their 
police  force,  and  their  parlia- 
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meat  ia  beer,  others,  including 
my  charming  neighbour,  who 
could  say  "yes"  deliciously  in 
English  and  wore  a  locket  with 
a  picture  of  Queen  Mary  on 
one  side  and  of  Lord  Kitchener 
on  the  other,  had  to  content 
themselves  with  ginger  beer 

O          c5 

and  imitation  coffee.  And  so 
the  evening  went  on.  From 
the  fish  to  the  suet  the  flow  of 
oratory  went  on  unchecked, 
and,  regardless  of  the  increas- 
ing coldness  of  the  former  and 
the  increasing  heaviness  of  the 
latter,  Tongan  after  Tongan 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  with 
wordy  oratory,  dilated  at  im- 
mense length  upon  every  sub- 
ject known  to  the  Tongan 
mind,  ever  and  anon  spurred 
on  by  the  admiring  malias 
of  his  audience.  Till,  finally, 
the  brass  band  collected  their 
instruments  and  almost  blew 
the  roof  off  the  shed  in  which 
the  supper  was  held  with  a 
lusty  performance  of  the 
National  Anthem,  and  the 
white  men  present  slowly 
wended  their  way  to  the  cool 
and  shady  verandah  of  the 
English  solicitor,  there  to  put 
the  final  touch  to  an  exhilarat- 
ing day  with  copious  draughts 
of  excellent  kava  Tonga  and 
of  no  less  excellent  kava  papa- 
langi. 

One  last  word.     If  in  these 


few  notes  upon  Tonga  I  have 
dwelt  largely  upon  the  comic 
opera  side  of  that  quaint  king- 
dom, it  must  not  be  thought 
that  the  race  is  one  to  be 
despised.  The  Tongans  have 
their  little  peculiarities,  but 
they  are,  in  the  main,  very 
charming  and  very  clever 
people.  They  have  great  pride 
of  race,  and  are  never  tired  of 
boasting  that  while  Samoa  is 
German,  Tutuila  is  American, 
Fiji  is  English,  and  Tahiti  is 
French,  Tonga,  though  under 
British  protection,  is  Tongan. 
Their  intellectual  powers,  too, 
are  very  considerable,  though 
they  do  not  always  take  the 
trouble  to  cultivate  them.  Per- 
haps their  greatest  natural 
talents  are  for  oratory  and 
music.  Except  for  wooden 
drums,  they  have  no  instru- 
ments ;  but  they  have  splendid 
voices,  and  sing  both  native 
and  European  music  very  finely 
indeed.  Personally,  I  greatly 
preferred  the  former,  but  to 
hear  them  sing  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  unaccompanied — a  feat 
on  which  they  particularly 
pride  themselves — is  something 
of  a  revelation.  A  fine  people 
they  are  in  many  ways,  but,  as 
usual,  contact  with  the  white 
man  has  not  been  an  unmixed 
blessing. 

DOUGLAS  HOAKE. 
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THE     ORIGINAL    MARMION. 


WHY  Marmion  ?  Sir  Walter 
always  declared  that  his  am- 
biguous hero  was  a  pure  fig- 
ment of  his  imagination,  and, 
so  far  as  the  actual  personality 
of  the  noble  who  had  fought 
at  Bosworth  field  is  concerned, 
no  doubt  this  was  strictly 
true.  But  we  remember  that 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
'  World '  was  publishing  its 
disconcerting  Letters  to  Cel- 
ebrities, it  addressed  a  cer- 
tain popular  and  polyglot 
Dean  something  in  this  wise : 
"You,  sir,  have  many  points 
in  common  with  Professor  M." 
(another  flamboyant  litterateur 
of  the  day).  "  In  one  respect 
you  differ :  he  quotes  many 
books  which  he  has  never  read  ; 
you,  sir,  have  read  many  books 
which  you  never  quote."  Now, 
the  Wizard  of  the  North  did 
both  ;  for  he  certainly  quoted 
by  the  dozen  delightful  "Old 
Plays "  which  neither  he  nor 
anybody  else  had  ever  read ; 
while  he  had  read  vast  num- 
bers of  books  which  coloured 
his  writings  and  his  style  both 
in  the  novels  and  the  poems, 
but  which  he  would  probably 
have  found  it  hard  to  quote 
himself.  Of  this  class  were 
probably  the  chequered  records 
of  the  Marmion  family.  One 
incident  in  the  lurid  career  of 
the  earlier  barons  of  the  house 
was  certainly  known  to  Scott ; 
and  indeed  where  is  the  chron- 
icler of  the  time  who  has  not 
somewhat  to  say  of  God's  ven- 
geance on  sacrilege  as  illus- 
trated in  the  doom  of  the 
desecrator  of  the  abbey  church 
of  Coventry?  Who  did  not 


know,  among  genealogists  and 
antiquaries,  of  the  family  of 
Marmion  and  its  claim  to  the 
hereditary  right  of  appear- 
ing as  King's  Champion  ?  If 
the  poet  knew  the  story  of 
the  Marmions  at  all,  he  knew 
enough  to  justify  him  in 
selecting  one  of  the  race  for 
his  questionable  protagonist. 

For  from  the  very  begin- 
ning the  atmosphere  of  im- 
posture clings  round  the 
family.  That  they  came  from 
Normandy  is  undoubted ;  but 
a  dozen  villages  there,  includ- 
ing Fontenaye,  bear  the  suffix 
of  Marmion,  and  it  is  quite  as 
likely  that  a  Marmion  who 
fought  at  Hastings  was  a 
plebeian  who  took  his  name 
from  the  hamlet  where  he  was 
born,  as  that  he  was  a  baron 
who  gave  his  name  to  it.  He 
may  have  been  a  Taillebois  or 
a  Boteler,  or,  as  one  suggested 
etymology  for  the  name  hints, 
connected  closely  with  the 
scullery.  In  any  case,  the 
Lord  of  Fontenaye  who  ap- 
pears in  the  Roman  de  Rou 
as  seeking  for  perjured  Harold 
up  and  down  the  battlefield  is 
never  called  Marmion  at  all, 
while  the  Marmion  who  is 
really  spoken  of  as  in  the  fight 
is  not  the  Robert  for  whom 
the  claim  is  made,  but  "old 
Roger."  Next,  the  estates 
which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  granted  to  this  Robert 
for  his  prowess  in  the  field 
appear  in  Domesday  Book  as 
the  property  of  a  "Dispen- 
sator."  It  is  possible  that 
Robert  Marmion  held  some 
office  which  entitled  him  to 
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that  name ;  but  it  is  equally 
probable,  considering  the  ways 
of  the  family,  that  he  tricked 
the  Dispenser  out  of  his  estates. 
Chivalrous  conduct  in  the  wars 
was  no  more  incompatible  with 
the  basest  treachery,  and  even 
crime,  than  it  is  now;  Shake- 
speare's coward  conspirator 
Auinerle  is  the  same  who  dies 
a  hero  at  Agincourt  as  Duke 
of  York.  Amid  the  sugared 
venom  of  Jeffrey's  attack  on 
Scott's  poems  his  contempo- 
raries found  one  palpable  hit, 
when  he  laid  it  down  as  impos- 
sible that  a  knight  of  high 
breeding  and  renown  could 
have  been  privy  to  a  base 
forgery ;  but  this  simply  proved 
that  the  critic  had  not  read 
his  law-books,  for  the  records 
of  early  English  constitutional 
history  bristle  with  evidence 
of  the  malpractices,  and  mean 
malpractices  at  that,  of  the 
sheriffs — gentlemen  every  one, 
and  often  men  of  unblemished 
reputation  for  courage  and 
patriotism.  People  like  Robin 
Hood's  Sheriff  of  Nottingham, 
who  is  held  up  to  obloquy  by 
the  ballad  -  monger,  were  no 
doubt  hated  simply  because 
they  tried  to  punish  deer- 
stealers ;  but  extortion  and 
chicanery  were  for  a  time  all 
but  universal  in  the  sheriffs' 
courts,  and  forgery  a  thing 
not  unknown.  To  take  but 
one  instance  :  a  widow  in  Nor- 
folk prosecutes  her  husband's 
murderer,  one  Erode.  The 
writ  for  this  man's  arrest  is 
duly  issued  to  the  sheriff  (by 
the  way,  a  Marmien  was  at 
one  time  de  jure  sheriff  of 
Norfolk,  but  not  de  facto,  for 
the  county  disowned  and 
rejected  him),  who  after  long 


delays  announces  that  "  Crode  " 
cannot  be  found ;  he  does  not 
know  any  one  of  the  name. 
Of  course  he  does  not,  for  he 
or  his  learned  clerks  have 
simply  altered  the  name  for  a 
consideration  of  some  kind. 
As  to  monastic  forgeries,  they 
were  plentiful  as  blackberries. 

But  we  return  to  our  Mar- 
mions.  Robert  of  that  ilk, 
having  somehow  gotten  the 
Tamworth  estates,  found  him- 
self patron  and  guardian  of 
the  ladies'  convent  of  Poles- 
worth,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Edith,  the  saint- 
ed daughter  of  a  mythical 
Ecbright,  king  of  all  the  West 
of  England.  Fabulous  as  the 
foundress  may  have  been,  the 
estates  of  the  nuns  were  sub- 
stantial enough,  and  Robert 
Marmion,  interpreting  "patron- 
age "  and  "  guardianship  "  after 
the  manner  of  his  kind,  simply 
confiscated  the  lands  and  drove 
the  prioress  Oseyth  and  her 
ladies  to  take  refuge  in  a  cell 
of  theirs  at  Oldbury,  not  far 
off.  But  he  had  underestimated 
the  character  of  Saxon  saints, 
who  were  no  cringing  depend- 
ants of  great  houses  as  in 
Normandy,  but  apt,  especially 
if  they  happened  to  be  kings' 
daughters,  to  be  tall  women  of 
their  hands  and  ill  ones  to  have 
a  blood-feud  with.  To  Robert, 
therefore,  within  a  twelve- 
month and  a  day  of  his  mis- 
deed, as  he  lay  in  bed  snoring 
off  the  effect  of  a  mighty  feast 
at  which  he  had  entertained 
the  neighbouring  marauders, 
including  his  "  swarne  brodyr  " 
the  baron  of  Somerville,  there 
appeared, before  he  was  advised 
thereof,  a  phantom  nun,  seem- 
ingly the  princess  Edith  herself, 
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with  a  crosier  in  her  hand, 
and  ordered  him  incontinently 
to  restore  their  lands  to  the 
ladies  and  the  ladies  to  their 
home.  Then  saying,  "  And  for 
that  you  schuld  ne  this  thing 
forgett "  (which  sounds  sus- 
piciously like  a  line  of  a  poem), 
"  the  seyde  lady  hym  smotte 
under  the  syde  with  the  poynt 
of  her  croyse,  so  vanished 
away,  and  the  seyde  Robert " 
lay  and  roared  for  his  swarne 
brodyr  and  his  friends  "that 
arboryd  in  his  castyll,"  who, 
sure  enough,  found  the  bed- 
clothes all  bloody  from  the 
wound,  "  as  if  he  had  byn  at 
a  mortail  batyll,  with  which 
woude  he  might  have  no  rest." 
It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
they  saw  any  wound,  and  the 
proud  scoffer,  if  he  had  existed 
in  those  days,  might  well  have 
argued  that  the  baron  was 
suffering  from  a  nightmare,  a 
colic,  and  a  bleeding  at  the 
nose  —  all  perfectly  natural 
under  the  circumstances. 
However,  the  sworn  brother 
was  a  practical  man  :  he  put 
Robert  first  of  all  between 
clean  sheets ;  then  made  him 
to  be  confessyd  of  a  pryst,  and 
to  promise  restitution  ;  where- 
upon he  went  off  to  sleep  like 
any  ohrisom  child,  "and  when 
he  wakenyde  he  feyld  no  man- 
ner of  grevance,  and  the  wonde 
that  he  had  in  his  syde  of  the 
croyse  of  Sent  Edyth  was  all 
woll  without  blemych."  But 
once  bitten  twice  shy,  and  next 
morning  Robert  Marmion  and 
his  meinie  rode  off  to  Oldbury, 
fetched  back  the  poor  dis- 
possessed nuns,  and  reinstalled 
them  at  Polesworth  with  all 
due  honours. 

There  is  a  suspicion  of  Chat- 


terton  about  the  intermittently 
archaic  English  of  this  record, 
which  is  pretty  plainly  a  late 
monastic  forgery ;  but  it  is  in 
Dugdale,  who  says  he  took  it 
from  a  manuscript  shown  him 
by  Ann  Lady  Ferrers  in  1636  ; 
and  whatever  is  in  Dugdale 
was  surely  known  to  Scott. 

Sacrilege,  whether  at  Poles- 
worth  or  at  Fontevraud,  was 
a  trifle  to  the  Marmions ;  but 
their  earlier  exploits  pale  before 
those  of  Robert  the  third  baron, 
a  fair  representative  of  the 
robber  nobles  who  in  the  reign 
(if  reign  it  may  be  called)  of 
Stephen  did  their  best  to  make 
England  another  Rhineland  or 
Swabia.  Marmion  was  of 
course  of  the  King's  party,  and 
when  the  Empress  Maud  cap- 
tured her  rival,  she  confiscated 
Tamworth  and  gave  it  to  a 
Beauchamp ;  but  by  some 
trickery  or  other  Robert  was 
presently  back  (about  1143)  in 
his  town  and  tower,  and  busily 
engaged  in  a  private  war  of 
his  own  with  Ranulph  Earl 
of  Chester,  who  had  a  strong 
castle  at  Coventry,  not  far  off. 
Thither  Marmion  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  crowd  of  wastrels 
and  masterless  men,  and,  such 
a  crew  being  in  no  condition  to 
besiege  a  castle,  burst  into 
the  neighbouring  Benedictine 
priory,  drove  out  the  monks, 
and  turned  their  church  into  a 
fortalice,  to  protect  which  he 
had  a  number  of  pits  dug  in  the 
adjacent  streets,  and  lightly 
covered  over  with  earth,  Ban- 
nookburn  fashion,  that  assail- 
ants might  fall  therein.  But 
though  her  walls  did  not  actu- 
ally sweat  blood,  as  they  did 
in  the  like  case  of  Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville  at  the  great  abbey 
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of  Ramsey,  Holy  Church  could 
avenge  herself.  So,  faring 
forth  one  day,  without  his 
harness,  to  reconnoitre  the 
Earl's  position,  Marmiou  fell, 
in  strict  fulfilment  of  Scripture, 
into  the  ditch  which  he  had 
digged  for  others,  and  broke 
his  leg  in  one  of  his  own 
pitfalls.  Thereupon  a  cobbler 
who  had  been  standing  by 
rushed  upon  the  helpless  man 
and  plunged  his  murderous 
shoemaker's  knife  into  his 
bowels,  and,  his  crew  scatter- 
ing in  dismay,  a  soldier  of  the 
Earl's  hacked  off  the  baron's 
head  at  his  leisure.  The  ex- 
communicated trunk  was  con- 
veyed to  Polesworth,  where  the 
poor  nuns  durst  not  lay  it  in 
consecrated  ground,  but  buried 
it  in  an  orchard,  until  it  was 
exhumed  by  the  dead  man's 
heir,  and  a  part  of  it  sent  to 
the  abbey  of  Barbery  in  Nor- 
mandy, said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  family.  Thus 
the  mortal  remains  of  the 
hybrid  baron  were  divided  be- 
tween his  two  countries;  but 
his  soul,  according  to  Matthew 
Paris,  is  gnawed  upon  by 
eternal  death — a  phrase  which 
so  took  the  fancy  of  other 
chroniclers  that  they  repeated 
it  one  after  another,  with  the 
addition  of  the  fearsome  fate 
of  the  impious  baron's  lieu- 
tenant (or  is  it  Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville's ?),  "a  man  whose 
trade  it  was  to  break  and  burn 
churches."  Which  miscreant 
sailing  on  the  sea  with  his  wife, 
the  ship,  as  though  she  had 
borne  another  Bacchus,  stuck 
fast  in  mid  -  ocean.  The  dis- 
mayed seamen  cast  lots  to 
discover  their  Jonah,  and  of 
course  found  him  in  the  person 


of  the  impious  understrapper, 
who  was  forthwith  committed 
to  the  sea  with  his  wife  and 
his  ill-gotten  gains  (a  most  un- 
likely touch  this  last)  in  an  open 
boat,  which  boat  with  its  wicked 
cargo  was  at  once  swallowed 
by  a  whirlpool  "into  eternity," 
the  ship  sailing  peacefully  on. 

There  was  at  least  no  mon- 
otony about  the  family.  The 
fifth  lord,  a  Robert  again,  is 
celebrated  by  the  chroniclers 
of  the  family  as  a  shining 
example  of  learning  and  recti- 
tude in  high  places  :  his  con- 
temporaries might  possibly  have 
quoted  with  regard  to  him 
the  words  of  St  Paul  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  quite  differ- 
ent qualities  in  high  places. 
Notably  the  burgesses  of 
Bristol  might  have  done  so ; 
for  he  was,  for  his  undoubted 
judicial  cleverness,  appointed 
one  of  the  second  Henry's 
justices  in  eyre,  or  itinerant 
justices ;  and  coming  in  the 
year  1189  to  the  western  city 
on  circuit,  and  not  being  met 
with  such  pomp  and  circum- 
stance as  he  conceived  to  be 
his  due,  he  fined  those  burgesses 
what  was  then  the  huge  sum 
of  a  hundred  pounds.  A  good 
judge  he  may  have  been,  but, 
like  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  his 
geographical  position  prevented 
him  from  being  an  honest  man. 
He  had  estates  in  nine  English 
counties,  and  all  his  legal 
acumen  was  exerted  to  avoid 
paying  any  dues  thereon  to  the 
king.  For  example,  he  held 
the  castle  and  fief  of  Llan- 
stephan  in  Cardiganshire :  if 
any  man  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  pay  towards  the 
expense  of  a  Welsh  war  it 
was  assuredly  he ;  but  when 
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such  occurred  he  pleaded  that 
he  was  already  serving  in 
the  army  in  person,  though 
apparently  he  was  "  on  circuit  " 
all  the  time.  He  had  evidently 
taken  kindly  to  some  of  the 
little  ways  of  the  Principality. 
Whatever  he  was  asked  to 
contribute  to,  including  even 
the  ransoming  of  Coeur-de-Lion 
from  his  Austrian  prison, 
Marmion  found  some  way  of 
escape,  until  at  last  in  1199 
it  was  proved  that  he  had 
never  paid  any  taxes  at  all. 
Yet  he  died  heavily  in  debt  to 
Samson  and  Aaron  of  London. 

And  here  comes  in  the  curi- 
ous crookedness  of  the  family. 
Those  debts  were  the  result 
of  patriotism ;  for  little  as  he 
scrupled  to  rob  the  king's  ex- 
chequer, Robert  Marmion  was 
willing  to  risk  his  all  against 
tyranny.  It  seems  strange  to 
us  to  hear  of  a  patriotic  noble 
fighting  under  the  banner  of 
a  king  of  France  against  his 
own  liege  lord  of  England ;  but 
when  that  liege  lord  is  a  John 
Lackland  we  understand.  Tarn- 
worth  was  bravely  defended  in 
its  lord's  absence  against  the 
tyrant,  and  successfully ;  but  to 
this  we  may  set  down  the  heavy 
item  of  debt  incurred  with  the 
Semitic  usurers  of  London. 

Last  of  all  comes  this  man's 
grandson,  Philip — last,  that  is, 
of  the  Marmion  lords  of  Tarn- 
worth, — who  developed  all  the 
qualities,  good  and  bad,  of  his 
race.  He  was  on  the  winning 
side  in  the  Barons'  War,  and 
when  after  Evesham  fight  the 
estates  of  the  "Disinherited" 
were  divided,  his  share  in- 
cluded lands  in  six  counties. 
Fighting  man  as  he  was,  he 
yet  exhibited  all  the  petty 


meannesses  which  sullied  the 
scutcheon  of  the  Marmions. 
Sheriff  of  Norfolk  for  a  time 
— a  brief  time,  for  the  hard- 
bitten East  -  Anglian  squires 
would  have  none  of  him, — he 
yet  was  often  in  trouble  for 
stealing  of  the  king's  deer.  He 
was  always  in  the  law  courts  : 
at  one  time  for  poaching  in 
the  river  Anker  on  preserved 
water  of  his  neighbour  Sir 
Thomas  do  Clinton,  who  gal- 
lantly waived  his  rights  in 
favour  of  Philip  himself,  his 
wife  and  his  daughters  (he  had 
no  legitimate  son),  who  were 
apparently  expected  to  fish  for 
themselves.  At  another  time 
Marmion  endeavours  to  estab- 
lish the  gruesome  claim  to 
maintain  and  occupy  half  a 
dozen  gibbets  on  his  land :  a 
jury  allows  him  one,  and  fines 
him  for  false  pretences  with 
regard  to  the  others.  Tricky 
as  he  was,  he  was  once  hoist 
with  his  own  petard ;  for  re- 
turning by  land  from  King 
Henry's  expedition  to  Gascony 
in  1254,  he  with  other  barons 
was  banqueted  by  the  burghers 
of  Pons  in  Poitou  with  many 
asseverations  of  loyalty.  But, 
said  they,  for  the  English  to 
feast  with  arms  by  their  side 
were  to  show  distrust  ;  o' 
God's  name  let  them  sit  un- 
armed. But  to  them,  as  they 
sat  disordered  in  their  cups, 
a  mob  of  townsfolk  broke  in, 
crying  that  the  English  re- 
tainers were  harrying  peaceful 
burgesses,  and  they  must  have 
all  to  ward.  My  lords  reached 
for  their  arms,  but  found  none, 
and  so  must  meekly  go  to  jail, 
whence  they  probably  had  to 
ransom  themselves.  Certainly 
Henry  III.  did  little  for  them ; 
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but  Marmion  was  back  on  his 
lands  by  Christmastide.  Like 
many  men  of  cunning  and 
chicanery,  he  became  imbecile 
in  his  latter  days,  and  the  man- 
agement of  his  still  vast  estates 
had  to  be  committed  to  trustees. 
Now  this  curious  and  cheq- 
uered family  history  might 
well  have  been — we  might  al- 
most say  must  have  been — 
known  to  Scott,  and  would 
certainly  justify  him  in  at- 
tributing to  a  Marmion  at 
once  a  dubious  character  for 
honesty  and  an  unimpeachable 
one  for  bravery.  The  legend- 
ary connection  of  the  name 
with  Norham  is  indicated  by 
himself  in  a  note  on  the  poem. 
William  Marmion,  of  a  col- 
lateral line  of  the  Tamworth 
stock,  settled  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire,  is  challenged  by 
a  lady  unnamed,  but  presum- 
ably his  intended  wife,  to  go 
to  the  most  dangerous  place 
in  England,  to  win  renown  for 
her  and  for  a  helmet  which  she 
sends  him.  With  sound  in- 
stinct for  danger,  he  goes 
straight  to  Norham,  where 
Thomas  de  Grey  (governor, 
1319)  is  blithe  to  give  him 
his  chance,  and  sends  him  out 
single  -  handed  to  encounter 
forty  Scottish  troopers  from 
Berwick.  He  is  naturally 
pulled  off  his  horse  in  a  trice, 
seemingly  without  doing  much 
damage,  but  is  rescued  by 
Grey,  and  the  story  ends  as 
usual  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Scots,  who  must  have  made 
good  use  of  their  time,  for  fifty 
horses  were  taken  from  the 
forty  of  them.  The  story  is, 
or  was,  well  known  from  Bishop 
Percy's  ballad,  "The  Hermit 
of  Warkworth,"  in  which  the 


prominent  point  is  the  sinful 
coquetry  of  the  challenge  by  the 
lady,  for  which  she  dearly  paid. 
But  of  the  career  of  the 
worst  of  all  the  wild  race  Scott 
can  hardly  have  had  know- 
ledge, for  his  sordid  story  has 
only  just  been  unearthed  from 
among  Lord  Middleton's  family 
papers  at  Wollaton  Hall  by 
Mr  W.  H.  Stevenson.  William 
Marmion  was  no  doubt  of  the 
illegitimate  stock  of  Philip 
Marmion's  bastard  son,  and 
"  mauvais  sang  ne  peut 
mentir."  When  the  bulk  of 
the  estates  passed  through 
Philip's  heiresses  to  the  Fre- 
villes  first,  and  then  to  the 
Willoughbys  of  Wollaton  and 
a  dozen  other  places  in  Eng- 
land, the  Marmions  by  courtesy 
clung  like  limpets,  for  its  sins, 
to  the  new  great  house.  Wol- 
laton, said  William,  with  the 
proper  pride  of  a  parasite,  had 
never  lacked  its  Marmion. 
And  they  seem  to  have 
played  their  parts  worthily 
as  members  of  the  great  host 
of  gentlemen  -  dependants  who 
were  one  of  the  curses  of 
domestic  life  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Idle  and  dissolute, 
always  hungry  to  increase 
their  pitiful  pay  —  William 
Marmion's  was  three  pounds 
a  year  —  by  the  basest  com- 
plaisance and  even  roguery, 
they  furnished  history  with 
such  examples  as  Derham,  the 
corrupter  of  the  unhappy  girl 
Catherine  Howard,  the  drama 
and  romance  with  a  Toby 
Belch,  a  Parolles,  an  lago, 
and  a  Richard  Varney ;  in- 
deed, Scott  might  well  have 
taken  the  character  of  the 
villain  of  '  Kenil worth '  from 
that  of  William  Marmion. 
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Descended  of  a  race  of  syco- 
phants, he  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  the  fostering  of 
domestic  discords,  in  hopes 
to  fish  in  such  troubled  waters  ; 
and  the  tragic  happenings 
which  ensued  from  the  plots 
of  him  and  his  likes  were  set 
down  a  century  or  more  after- 
wards by  one  who  had  the 
proofs  of  his  villainy  before 
her  —  Cassandra  Willoughby, 
afterwards  first  duchess  of 
Chandos  —  in  that  clear  and 
vigorous  style  which  was  still 
part  of  an  educated  English- 
woman's equipment,  before 
vapours  and  megrims  rendered 
intelligence  unfashionable. 

Sir  Francis  Willoughby, 
builder  of  the  noble  man- 
sion of  Wollaton,  a  relative 
of  the  first  martyr  of  the 
North -West  Passage,  was  a 
weak,  amiable  man,  who  well- 
nigh  ruined  his  princely  for- 
tunes by  speculations  in  iron 
and  glass  -  making.  Yet  he 
could  be  canny  enough  on 
occasion,  and  once  actually  ran 
away  from  "  Killingworth  "  to 
avoid  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood at  the  hands  of  spacious 
Elizabeth,  and  the  spacious 
visit  to  Wollaton  which  would 
have  been  the  natural  sequel 
of  the  Queen's  condescension. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to 
marry  a  hysterical  wife,  a 
Lyttleton  of  Worcestershire; 
whereas  his  relatives  would 
have  preferred  that  he  should 
remain  a  bachelor  and  heirless. 
So  would  his  Marmions ;  and 
no  sooner  were  the  young  folks 
married,  in  1564,  than  the 
whole  army  of  led  -  captains 
descended  on  the  unhappy 
bride,  calumniated  her  to  her 
husband  in  every  possible 


way,  and  contrived  to  pro- 
duce estrangement  where  hap- 
piness should  surely  have 
reigned, — for  ladies  who  love 
not  their  lords  do  not  often 
bear  them  twelve  children  in 
sixteen  years.  At  the  head 
of  this  vile  cabal  were  William 
Marmion  and  one  Cludde  (is 
it  possible  that  Mr  Stanley 
Weyman  fetched  his  villain 
from  Wollaton?),  and  their 
machinations,  as  narrated  by 
Cassandra,  were  truly  dia- 
bolical. Unhappily  they  were 
backed  up,  doubtless  from 
ulterior  motives,  by  Lady 
Arundell,  Sir  Francis's  sis- 
ter, and  in  such  circumstances 
commend  us  to  a  sister-in-law  ! 
A  simple  purchase  of  diamonds 
(for  which  she  paid)  for  Lady 
Willoughby  by  Sir  Thomas 
Stanhope  is  construed  into 
evidence  of  criminal  inti- 
macy ;  she  cannot  visit  a 
friend  without  being  spied 
upon ;  Sir  Francis  discusses 
his  plans  with  "  Mary,  his 
fool" — a  curious  choice  of  a  con- 
fidant— in  her  presence,  with- 
out consulting  her.  The 
household  became  a  perfect 
inferno,  for  Lady  Willoughby 
was  no  patient  Grizell,  and 
Cassandra  tells  us  how  poor 
peaceable  Sir  Thomas  Cocking, 
supping  with  her  and  her  lord, 
put  his  finger  between  the  bark 
and  the  tree,  and  tried  to  allay 
strife,  addressing  my  lady  with 
somewhat  clerical  unction  as 
"my  dear  sister,"  and  begging 
her  to  think  less  hardly  of  the 
gentlemen  retainers.  She  bade 
him  "  fall  to  his  meat  if  he  had 
no  other  speeches  to  impart  to 
her,"  which  was  rude,  but  pos- 
sibly justified.  So,  too,  when 
Lady  Arundell  came  to  visit  her 
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brother,  his  wife  transferred 
herself  and  hers  to  the  vicarage. 
But  Willoughby  himself  acted 
like  a  fool;  when  he  left  his 
lady  for  a  long  sojourn  in  other 
parts  of  his  immense  estates  he 
actually  put  Marmion,  Cludde, 
and  their  crewin  command, with 
orders  to  control  his  wife's  con- 
duct :  she  might  not  order  a 
horse  without  their  permission  ; 
she  might  not  spend  a  penny 
beyond  what  was  required  for 
her  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper ;  she  might  not  even 
tend  her  own  children.  No 
wonder  that  when  Elizabethan 
squires  could  so  play  the  ass, 
Elizabethan  dramatists  were 
at  no  loss  for  models  for  their 
Shallows  and  their  Ague- 
cheeks.  However,  Sir  Francis 
had  not  married  an  Amy 
Robsart :  no  sooner  was  he 
gone  than  his  wife  gave  the 
parasites  notice  to  quit :  not 
they,  they  said ;  and  she  like 
a  brave  woman  went  down  in 
person  to  turn  them  out.  But 
when  Cludde  met  her  with  his 
sword  under  his  arm,  Varney- 
wise,  she  screamed  murder, 
and  sent  her  maids  to  raise 
the  town  (of  Kinsbury).  The 
town  rose  fast  enough,  and 
guarded  her  in  safety  to  the 
vicarage  again.  But  such 
sympathy  availed  little,  for 
the  Marmions  and  the  Cluddes 
still  held  their  own. 

Temporary  'deliverance  was 
at  hand.  The  poor  lady  had 
no  surviving  son,  and  Sir 
Francis,  to  perpetuate  the 
family  name,  married  his 
daughter  Bridget,  herself  a  very 
pretty  termagant,  to  a  distant 
kinsman,  Percival  Willoughby 
of  Kent,  who,  apart  from  a 
pretty  knack  of  writing  a  love- 


letter  and  turning  a  sonnet, 
seems  to  have  been  no  wiser 
a  man  than  his  father-in-law. 
At  all  events,  he  introduced  a 
fresh  ingredient  into  the  caul- 
dron of  domestic  discord  at 
Wollaton  by  the  importation 
of  Francis  Conrados,  an  alleged 
Frenchman,  but  doubtless  the 
same  Italian  villain  who,  to- 
gether with  Borachio,  slan- 
dered the  lady  Hero  in  Messina. 
Two  of  a  trade  do  not  agree, 
and  the  old-established  para- 
sites loved  not  the  newcomer, 
to  whom  Percival  was  foolishly 
attached,  and  who  presumed 
so  far  as  to  demand  Marmion's 
chamber  for  his  own.  But 
they  soon  found  it  expedient  to 
make  common  cause,  and  when 
young  Willoughby,  in  disgust 
at  his  impertinence,  dismissed 
Conrados,  they  devised  a  truly 
Machiavellian  plot.  They  sub- 
orned the  discarded  bravo  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  master  in 
which  he  accused  the  latter 
of  infamous  ingratitude,  with 
hints  of  worse ;  and  of  practis- 
ing against  his  father-in-law's 
life :  which  letter  Marmion  and 
Cludde  contrived  to  have 
delivered  not  to  Sir  Percival 
but  to  Sir  Francis.  The  result 
must  at  first  have  surpassed 
their  expectations  :  Sir  Francis 
never  forgave  his  son-in-law ; 
Percival's  own  father  blamed 
his  son  for  being  too  familiar 
with  Conrados,  when  suddenly 
that  black-hearted  one  proved 
his  mettle  by  offering  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it  for  a  matter 
of  forty  pound.  He  did  not 
get  his  money,  but  William 
Marmion  got  his  dismissal. 

Forced  to  quit  the  flesh-pots 
of  his  beloved  Wollaton,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  service  of  the 
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famous  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  there  immediately 
began  to  play  his  pranks  again. 
But  Bess  of  Hard  wick  was  a 
very  different  mistress  from 
poor  Lady  Willoughby,  and  as 
Marmion  must  needs  foment 
strife  somehow,  he  found  it 
better  to  side  with  her  against 
the  Earl,  then  the  keeper  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  wrote 
to  his  old  master,  who  still 
retained  a  foolish  affection 
for  the  man,  blabbing  out  all 
the  domestic  troubles  of  the 
Shrewsburys,  vaguely  alluding 
to  "  Skottyshe  regiment  "  (he 
had  either  read  or  heard  of  the 
"  Monstrous  Regiment  "),  and 
deprecating  with  crocodile  tears 
the  wicked  things  still  said  of 
him  as  a  mischief-maker.  He 
had  even  been  accused  (he 
wasna  blate,  this  Master  Wil- 
liam Marmion)  by  Shrewsbury 
of  being  "  the  cawse  that  abate- 
ment was  made  of  his  allow- 
ance for  the  Lady  of  Skott- 
lande's  dyat."  The  result  is 
that  husband  and  wife  agree 
in  one  thing :  that  Marmion'a 
room  is  preferable  to  his  com- 
pany. Vainly  he  tries  to  dis- 
guise the  fact.  In  one  line  he 
is  sure  that  the  Earl  loves  him 
too  well  to  let  him  go :  in  the 
next,  "My  Lord  makes  men 
believe  that  he  will  feight  with 
me  in  his  own  person ;  but  use 
makes  his  feight  terrible  par- 
fecte,"  and  William  fears  for 
his  life.  He  endeavours  to 
represent  the  whole  affair  of 
his  dismissal  as  a  providential 
opportunity  for  his  restoration 
to  Wollaton,  and  in  the  mean- 
time asks  the  favour  of  a  trifling 
beneficiary  lease  or  two. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Sir 
Francis    was    mad   enough   to 


take  this  man  back;  if  so,  his 
presence  at  Wollaton  would 
account  for  much  of  the  crown- 
ing tragedy.  For  now  ensued 
one  of  those  dark  domestic 
crimes  which  stained  the  an- 
nals of  the  later  years  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  earlier  days 
of  James  I.  The  stories  of 
Amy  Robsart  and  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  are  more 
or  less  known  to  the  world ; 
but  with  all  the  family  papers, 
as  yet  untampered  with,  before 
her,  the  Duchess  of  Chandos 
could  not  tell  what  was  the 
real  fate  of  her  unhappy  an- 
cestor. It  is  only  certain 
that  as  soon  as  the  first  Lady 
Willoughby  was  dead,  Sir 
Francis,  crazy  with  hatred  of 
Percival,  and  determined  to 
disappoint  him  if  possible  by 
the  coming  of  a  son  and  heir, 
actually  sent  his  servants  to 
London  to  find  him  a  wife. 
They  found  one  —  a  lady  of 
great  personal  beauty,  but  who 
"  had  been  called  in  question 
for  her  honesty  and  who  was 
separated  from  her  husband," 
that  husband,  strangely  enough, 
bearing  the  name  of  Tamworth. 
Old  Sir  Francis  fell  into  a 
dotage  about  her.  She  and 
her  "cavaliere  servante,"  one 
Michael  Mullins,  well  -  nigh 
stripped  the  clothes  from  the 
old  man's  back,  sold  his  timber, 
"  as  if  they  gave  one-half  to 
have  the  other  fetched  away," 
and  now,  as  Percival  said, 
"  when  they  have  plumed  him 
bare,  he  may  sit  like  a  bird 
to  be  a  scorn  to  all  the  world." 
But  many  of  the  late  Lady 
Willoughby's  jewels  were  in 
the  hands  of  Percival's  wife, 
and  when  the  new  mistress 
would  have  come  at  them, 
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Percival's  wife  approved  her- 
self an  Elizabethan  both  in 
words  and  action,  and  held 
them  fast.  The  "  wicked  ser- 
vants "  were  foiled  for  once. 

The  woman  and  her  "min- 
nion  "  had  now  no  further  use 
for  Sir  Francis  :  they  had  him 
away    to    London,    and    what 
happened  to  him  there  no  one 
ever  knew.     All  that  Percival 
could   learn    of   him  was   that 
he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the 
house    which    they   had    hired 
for  him,  and  that  he  sat  there 
"  haling    for    breath,"     denied 
to  all  his  friends,  and  without 
a    creature    whom     he     knew 
suffered      to      approach      him. 
There  was  a  strong  suspicion 
that  he  died  by  slow  poisoning, 
and  a  still  stronger  suspicion 
that  madam  would  endeavour 
to  palm  off  a  supposititious  heir 
upon  the  family.     How  strong 
the  doubts  on  the  latter  point 
were  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Percival  was   actually  able   to 
obtain  from  the  Queen  a  troop 
of  guards   to  beset   the  house 
and  prevent  even  a  warming- 
pan    being    introduced.       The 
estates    involved    in    the    suc- 
cession   were    still     enormous. 
But,    possibly    in    consequence 
of    this    most  unconstitutional 
state  of  siege,  the  baby  when 
it    came   proved   to  be   a  girl. 
My  Lady   Light  o'  Love  bore 
her    widowhood    easily ;    in    a 
few  months  she  married  Lord 
Wharton;  but  she  never  ceased 
to   harry    poor    Percival    with 
claims    and    contentions,    inso- 
much that  that  unhappy  man 
was  at  one  time  "commanded 
to  the  Fleet  "  prison,  and  had 
to   make   his    peace   with    the 
Lord  Burghley  by  the  present 
of  a  gelding. 


What  share  William  Mar- 
mion  had  in  this  grim  tragedy 
does  not  appear.  He  seems 
to  have  been  thrown  into  the 
background  by  the  arrival  of 
a  worse  man,  one  Fisher ;  but 
as  late  as  1586  he  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Willoughby  papers 
as  "Cousin  Marmione."  There- 
after he  disappears  from  the 
scene,  and  with  him  all  record 
of  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  lords  of  Tamworth. 
Shakerley  Marmion,  a  drama- 
tist of  no  mean  powers,  be- 
longed to  the  great  house,  but 
to  a  branch  which  had  allied 
itself  with  London  wealth. 

As  a  record  of  English  dom- 
estic life  "on  the  heights"  this 
last  story,  sordid  as  it  is,  is  not 
without  its  interest.  But  the 
main  purpose  of  our  narrative 
is  to  show  that  Scott  did  not 
choose  the  name  of  Marmion 
at  random ;  that  he  did  know, 
and  must  have  known,  enough 
of  the  variegated  history  of  the 
earlier  Marmions  to  induce  him 
to  select  their  name  as  that  of 
his  tarnished  hero.  They  were 
at  least  bold  figures  on  the 
pictured  page  of  history.  Ill- 
regulated  as  it  was,  their  vital 
force  and  personality  was  great. 
They  were  as  far  superior  in 
human  interest  to  the  carpet- 
knights  of  their  time  or  later 
—  the  Gavestons  and  the 
Despensers — as  is  their  myth- 
ical kinsman  Marmion  to  the 
blameless  but  shadowy  De 
Wilton,  or  erring  Constance 
to  the  gentle  Clare.  Like 
Bertram  Risingham — 

"  Fell  as  they  were  in  act  and  mind, 
They  left  no  bolder  heart  behind." 

A.  T.  S.  GOODKICK. 
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EL     DOKADO. 


THE  captains  who  followed 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his 
last  voyage  were  told  that  he 
had  received  from  Sir  Robert 
Dudley  "a  strong  assurance 
that  yet  there  remained,  out 
of  the  hands  of  all  the  Kings 
and  Princes  in  Christendom, 
in  the  South  part  of  America 
the  very  magazine  of  all  rich 
metals  and  such  an  Empire 
as  whosoever  shall  have  the 
fortune  to  conquer  it  shall  so 
darken  all  the  actions  either 
of  Cortes  or  Pescaro  [Pizarro, 
to  wit]  that  nothing  but 
poverty  will  appear  in  their 
deeds,  neither  Mexico  nor 
Peru  be  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  it,  and  what  Prince 
soever  shall  possess  it,  shall 
be  lord  of  more  gold,  of  a 
more  beautiful  Empire,  and 
of  more  cities  and  people  than 
either  the  King  of  Spain,  or 
the  great  Turk." 

This  was  the  mighty  prize 
for  which  Raleigh  ventured 
his  head  and  the  wrecks  of 
his  fortune.  He  might  present 
his  secret  ambition  to  the  eyes 
of  James  I.  and  Mr  Secretary 
Win  wood  under  the  species  of 
a  story  of  a  very  dubious  mine 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco. 
He  must  speak  to  the  level  of 
those  whom  he  was  bound  to 
persuade.  But  he  was  no  poor 
"  mycher,"  to  risk  all  for  a 
mine  found  in  a  desert  and 
rifled  on  the  sly.  What  he 
saw  in  his  day  -  dreams  was 
the  gorgeous  mirage  which 
showed  the  lake  Parima,  the 
cityManoa,  or  Paytiti,  or  Enim, 


or  of  the  Omaguas,  for  by 
many  names  men  knew  it,  and 
"El  Dorado,"  the  gold -clad 
king.  Mirage  it  was  —  the 
projection  on  to  the  haze  of 
a  fantastic  picture  of  those 
realities  the  lake  city  of 
Mexico,  the  treasures  of  the 
Incas,  and  the  wealth  torn 
from  the  Chibchas  on  the 
tableland  of  Bogota  by  Belal- 
cazar  and  Jimenez  de  Quesada. 
Pedestrian  historical  criticism 
has  found  the  original  of  El 
Dorado  in  priest  -  kings  of 
Guatavita  and  elsewhere,  who 
sacrificed  to  the  demons  of 
lakes  and  rivers  by  covering 
themselves  with  gold-dust  and 
bathing  in  the  waters.  There 
may  have  been  priest -kings 
and  sacrifices,  but  the  Spanish 
followers  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro, 
Belalcazar  and  Quesada,  had  no 
need  of  them.  The  northern 
continent  could  dream  dreams 
of  a  country  of  El  Dorado 
without  stimulus  from  any 
such  legend.  Quivira  lacks 
the  melody  of  El  Dorado  and 
its  feverish  suggestion.  There- 
fore its  name  and  story  have 
not  lingered  in  the  ears  of  men. 
But  it  was  also  an  exciting 
dream.  If  it  had  an  earthly 
original,  then  it  was  founded 
on  New  Mexico,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  Pueblo  Indians.  But 
New  Mexico  was  discovered  in 
the  search  for  Quivira,  and 
Quivira  was  another  "poten- 
tiality of  wealth  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,"  generated 
by  the  longings  of  men  who 
imagined  a  "  time  future " 
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which  should  be  a  repetition 
of  "  time  past "  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Bogota.  When 
Charles  II.  was  our  king, 
and  Seignelay  was  Minister 
to  Louis  XIV.,  a  fluent 
Spanish  -  American  "  picaro," 
who  called  himself  Don  Diego 
de  Penalosa,  could  obtain  a 
hearing  and  money  in  London 
and  Paris  by  promising  to 
show  the  way  to  Quivira. 
And  what  could  be  more 
natural  than  the  persistence 
of  a  day-dream  born  of  the 
gnawing  hunger  of  the  "  tard- 
venus  "  of  the  adventurers 
who  came  to  "the  magazine 
of  all  rich  metals "  too  late 
to  share  in  the  plunder  of 
Astecs,  Incas,  and  Chibchas  ? 
Was  it  not  most  credible 
that  somewhere  between  the 
Andes  and  the  ocean,  or  in 
some  region  north  of  Mexico, 
there  should  exist  other  Indian 
kingdoms  rich  in  accumulated 
stores  of  gold,  silver,  and 
emeralds  ?  The  people  of  the 
coasts  had  told  Cortes  of  the 
city  of  the  Astecs  and  Pizarro 
of  Cuzco,  and  they  told  true. 
The  Indian  tribes  of  the 
forests  told  other  adventurers 
of  peoples  rich  in  gold  who 
dwelt  farther  on.  They  be- 
lieved, perhaps,  a  quarter  of 
what  they  said,  but  chiefly 
they  were  desirous  to  send  the 
plundering  intruder  away  from 
their  homes.  He,  for  his 
part,  believed,  being  deceived 
by  fallacious  probability  and 
his  own  greed.  So  they  went 
swarm  after  swarm  from  the 
coast  of  Venezuela  inland,  or 
across  the  Andes  to  the  val- 
leys of  the  Amazon  and  the 
Orinoco.  Gonzalo  de  Pizarro 


the  magnanimous,  the  German 
Welsers  who  served  Charles  V., 
Malaver  de  Sylva,  Quesada 
and  his  brother  Hernan,  and 
his  son-  or  nephew  -  in  -  law 
Antonio  de  Berrio,  Pedro  de 
Ursua,  and  the  tyrant  Lope 
de  Aguirre,  and  our  Raleigh — 

"  Comme  un  vol  de  Gerfauts  hors  des 

charnier  natal 
Fatigues     de      porter     leura      mis&res 

hautaines 
De    Palos     de     Moguer,     routiers     et 

capitaines 
Partaient  ivres  d'un  reve  h(5roique  et 

brutal. " 

If  to  be  "  unchangeable  of 
purpose"  and  "of  endurance 
beyond  mortal  man " ;  if  to 
march  with  an  undaunted 
heart  through  darkness  and 
starvation,  surrounded  by  a 
thousand  shapes  of  death,  into 
the  unknown,  was  heroic, — then 
the  men  who  went  in  search  of 
El  Dorado  were  heroes.  If  to 
have  before  your  eyes,  as  your 
reward,  heaps  of  gold  and 
baskets  full  of  jewels ;  if  to 
press  towards  the  prize  with- 
out pity,  through  butchery  and 
destruction,  is  brutal, — then 
they  were  brutes.  The  ques- 
tion which  M.  Taine  put  to 
himself,  after  reading  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  occurs  to  us  at  every 
stage — "Of  what  were  these 
men  made?"  and  we  have  to 
answer  it  as  he  did,  "Appar- 
ently of  iron."  Nothing  short 
of  an  iron  strength  of  body  and 
of  will  could  have  borne  Alvar 
Nunez  Carbeza  de  Vaca  and 
his  companions  through  eight 
years  of  devious  wandering 
among  "  pueblo  "  and  hunter 
Indians  between  Florida  and 
Mexico.  He  is  not  among  the 
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seekers  for  an  El  Dorado.  Ship- 
wreck in  1528  sent  him  on 
his  years  of  adventure  till  he 
reached  the  settlements  of  his 
countrymen.  But  the  tales  he 
brought  of  what  he  had  seen 
stimulated  the  hopes  of  gold- 
hunters.  When  Marcos  de 
Niza,  the  Franciscan  Friar,  was 
sent  to  explore  the  road  and 
came  back  with  circumstantial 
tales  of  cities  "  great  and  gay," 
and  also  rich  in  gold,  Cibola  and 
others,  which  he  said  he  had 
seen,  then  Antonio  de  Mendoza, 
the  Viceroy,  sent  out  the  great 
expedition  of  Francisco  Vaz- 
quez Coronado.  It  ranged  far 
and  wide  for  three  years,  find- 
ing no  cities  of  prodigious 
wealth  but  only  "pueblos"  of 
Indians  and  hunter  tribes.  The 
adventurers  came  back,  such  of 
them,  that  is,  as  did  not  leave 
their  bones  in  the  desert,  curs- 
ing Marcos  for  a  lying  friar. 
Perhaps  he  was.  Perhaps  he 
was  only  the  victim  of  a  dream 
generated  by  credulity  in  the 
fumes  of  an  overheated  head, 
"  chimsera  bombinans  in  vacuo." 
Knowledge  was  increased.  The 
way  for  the  settlement  of 
New  Mexico  was  cleared.  The 
Spaniards  learnt  that  the 
hoped-for  strait,  which  should 
supply  a  waterway  between 
the  oceans  on  either  side  of 
New  Spain,  was  very  remote,  if 
it  existed  at  all.  But  no  vast 
treasures  were  gained  among 
the  open  plains,  barren  hill- 
sides, canons,  and  salt-deserts 
of  the  north.  Quivira  could 
not  be  so  persistent  a  mirage 
and  ignis  fatuus  as  the  kingdom 
of  Manoa  and  the  lake  of 
Parima  and  the  Emperor  El 
Dorado,  who  reigned  in  the 


imaginations  of  men  hungry 
for  gold,  somewhere  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Andes  and 
the  Cordilleras  and  the  moun- 
tains which  range  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea. 

Here  was  the  country  of  the 
great  tropical  forests.  He  who 
will  pierce  through  them  must 
cut  his  way  in  the  dark.  Under- 
growth and  parasites  hanging 
from  the  branches  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
The  bird  and  insect  life  goes 
on  high  above  on  the  upper 
branches.  Below  is  darkness 
and  silence.  The  explorer  must 
hew  his  way  through,  fortunate 
if  he  cuts  a  mile  of  tunnel  in  a 
day,  and  happy  if  he  is  not 
captured  by  swarms  of  minute 
vermin,  who  flay  and  enflame 
him  and  drive  him  frantic. 
Here  are  the  disputed  main 
courses  and  the  innumerable 
tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon  or  the  Amazons, 
which  is  also  the  Maranon,  the 
Orellaua,  the  Solimoes.  When 
the  snows  melt  on  the  moun- 
tains, the  rivers  flood  many 
thousand  square  miles  of  forest. 
When  the  waters  recede,  the 
land  steams  under  the  rays  of 
the  tropical  sun,  and  the  air  is 
blocked  with  insect  life.  "  An- 
dando  de  Sierra  en  Sierra,  Por 
orillas  de  la  Mar,"  wandering 
from  chain  to  chain  of  moun- 
tains by  the  shores  of  the 
floods,  seeking  the  way  to  the 
golden  kingdom,  the  adven- 
turers plunged  into  the  forests, 
cutting  their  road  through  the 
undergrowth,  or  descended  the 
rivers  on  rafts.  The  Indians 
they  brought  to  carry  their 
burdens  perished  by  the  way. 
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Their  clothes  rotted  off  them. 
They  died  of  fever  and  hunger, 
of  the  bites  of  serpents,  or 
by  the  poisoned  bolts  of  the 
Indians.  After  years  of  struggle 
a  handful  of  survivors  came 
back,  as  Gonzalo  de  Pizarro 
and  the  remnant  of  his  band 
returned  to  Quito.  He  and 
the  other  "  caballeros  "  refused 
to  put  on  the  seven  suits  of 
clothes  which  was  all  the  little 
settlement  could  collect  for 
them,  for  they  said  they  would 
share  to  the  end  with  their 
men.  They  marched  to  the 
Church  as  they  had  struggled 
out  of  the  "  Country  of  the 
Cinnamon  Trees."  In  years  of 
adventure  their  clothes  had 
dropped  away  in  rags.  They 
were  half  covered  by  skins  of 
the  deer  and  the  manatee,  lean 
from  hunger  and  fever,  scarred 
by  thorns.  But  their  arms 
were  bright,  and  they  came 
from  their  failure — 

"  Still  nursing  the  unconquerable  hope, 
Still  clutching  the  inviolable  shade," 

— still  sure  that  there  was  a 
golden  kingdom  of  Manoa,  and 
that  some  day  the  knight  for 
whom  this  adventure  was  re- 
served would  reach  it,  and 
would  plant  the  colours  of 
Castile  and  Leon  on  the  palace 
of  El  Dorado. 

Gonzalo  was  the  "  flor  y 
iiata,"  the  flower  and  cream  of 
that  strange  band,  the  Pizarro 
brothers.  All  but  one  were 
the  sons  of  a  gentleman  of 
Estremadura,  who  was  himself 
a  knight  and  a  soldier.  They 
were  of  legitimate  birth,  or, 
as  the  conquistador  of  Peru, 
Francisco,  was,  the  sons  of 
serf  women.  One  was  the  son 


of  Francisco's  serf  mother,  born 
to  another  master  to  whom  she 
had  been  sold.  He  was  named 
Martin  de  Alcantara,  and  was 
slain  by  the  side  of  his  half- 
brother  when  young  Almagro 
and  the  men  of  Chile  broke 
into  the  palace  at  Lima  and 
beat  down  the  old  "conquista- 
dor," and  slew  him  as  he  bent 
his  head  to  kiss  the  sign  of 
the  cross  he  had  drawn 
on  the  floor  with  his  blood. 
Spain  never  produced  a  better 
gentleman  than  Gonzalo  de 
Pizarro. 

He  was  not  the  first  who 
went  on  the  quest.  Eleven 
years  before  he  left  Quito  in 
1541,  Ambrose  von  Alfinger,  a 
German,  and  an  agent  of  the 
Frankfurt  banking  firm,  the 
bankers  to  whom  Charles  V. 
had  leased  part  of  the  coast  of 
Venezuela,  had  marched  inland 
from  Coro,  and  had  reached  the 
junction  of  the  Cesar  and  the 
Magdalena.  He  and  his  Span- 
ish followers  had  gained  much 
gold  by  swimming  their  horses 
across  a  lagoon  in  pursuit  of 
the  Indians.  He  was  slain  by 
a  poisoned  arrow,  and  his  epi- 
taph was  carved  on  a  tree.  In 
1531  Diego  de  Ordaz,  he  who 
was  with  Cortes  in  Mexico,  and 
was  lowered  into  the  crater  of 
Popocatepetl  to  bring  out  sul- 
phur for  the  making  of  gun- 
powder, had  explored  the 
Orinoco.  From  1534,  during 
years,  Nicholas  Fedreman, 
George  of  Spires,  Bartholomew 
Welser,  and  Philip  von  Huten, 
whom  the  Spaniards  named 
Utre,  left  the  Caribbean  shore 
to  cross  the  mountains  in  search 
of  El  Dorado ;  Fedreman 
reached  Bogota  just  when  the 
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Licentiate  Gonzalo  Jimenez  de 
Quesada,  coming  up  the  Mag- 
dalena,  and  Belalcazar,  coming 
from  the  south,  had  combined 
for  the  destruction  of  the 
Chibchas.  They  were  gorged 
with  booty,  and  yet  they  were 
not  satisfied.  Hernan  de  Ques- 
ada, brother  of  Gonzalo,  con- 
tinued the  search.  He  was 
the  most  cruel  of  all  the  gold- 
htmters.  The  very  Spaniards 
shuddered  at  him,  and  they 
judged  his  death  by  a  flash 
of  lightning  to  have  been  a 
punishment  by  God.  He  was 
cut  off  in  his  sins  without  time 
to  repent,  and  without  the 
sacraments.  Philip  von  Huten, 
a  red-bearded  blue-eyed  Ger- 
man, was  humane,  and  his 
march  was  a  famous  feat.  Of 
him  it  is  recorded  that,  having 
been  sore  wounded  in  a  fight 
with  the  Omaguas,  a  friendly 
Indian  chief  practised  a  form 
of  vivisection  for  his  benefit. 
An  Indian  slave  was  wounded 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
the  German  knight.  He  was 
then  killed  and  dissected.  By 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  Huten  was  cured.  Per- 
haps the  French  surgeons  who 
made  the  same  experiment  ten 
years  later,  when  Henri  II.  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  eye  at 
a  tournament  by  the  broken 
lance  of  Montgomery,  imitated 
the  Indian  chief.  Huten  was 
cured  of  his  wound  only  to  be 
murdered,  together  with  his 
German  comrade  Welser,  by  a 
certain  Carbajal,  who  had  re- 
belled against  the  German 
rulers  of  Venezuela.  Carbajal 
was  in  due  course  brought  to 
the  richly  deserved  gallows  by 
the  Licentiate  Juan  Perez  de 


Tolosa  of  Segovia,  "  a  learned 
and  prudent  man,"  sent  out  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Venezuela. 
One  would  like  to  know  whether 
he  was  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  other  Carbajal  who  figured 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Peru,  and 
whether  or  no  both  belonged 
to  the  Estremaduran  family 
which  produced  the  Cardinal 
of  Spain  of  the  Borgia  time, 
and  the  Venerable  Virgin 
Luisa  de  Carbajal,  or  Carvajal 
("b"and  "  v  "  are  as  good  as 
interchangeable  in  Spanish), 
who  came  to  convert  England 
in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Whenever  the  name  is  met 
with  in  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  borne  by  a  saint  or  a 
scoundrel.  The  Cardinal  was 
not  among  the  saints. 

The  conquistadores  were  an 
indomitable  race,  but  so  many 
long  roamings  across  moun- 
tains and  among  forests  and 
marshes,  so  much  suffering  and 
so  many  deaths,  tired  even 
them  for  a  time.  Moreover, 
such  men  as  they  were  could 
not  be  trusted  to  run  in  a 
curricle.  Rebellions  and  civil 
wars  broke  out.  Prudent  and 
learned  officials  were  sent  from 
Spain  to  settle  them,  and  then 
the  Marquis  of  Carlete,  a 
grandee  and  a  governor  whose 
hand  was  heavy  on  these  rest- 
less spirits,  came  to  be  Viceroy 
in  Peru.  There  was  a  pause 
in  the  search  for  El  Dorado. 
When  it  was  resumed  the 
impulse  was  given  from  an 
unexpected  quarter. 

The  onfall  of  Portuguese 
and  Spaniard  had  set  going 
a  Volkerwanderung — a  wan- 
dering of  the  peoples  —  in 
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South  America.  Tribes  fled 
from  south  to  north,  or  from 
west  to  east,  across  the  Andes, 
driving  other  tribes  before 
them  as  they  themselves  fled 
before  the  intruding  European. 
The  forests  of  the  interior  of 
the  continent  saw  an  obscure 
repetition  of  the  great  whirling 
away  from  their  foundations 
of  the  peoples,  who  drove 
others,  or  were  driven,  into 
the  Roman  Empire.  Among 
these  dim  unconscious  and  in- 
voluntary imitators  of  the 
Goth,  the  Vandal,  the  Bur- 
gundian,  and  the  Frank,  was 
the  Tupinamba  chief  Viraratu. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  he  burst  into  the  vast 
network  of  rivers  which  com- 
bine to  form  the  Amazon. 
He  experienced  changes  of 
fortune,  and  was  finally 
forced  into  Peru,  where  the 
Marquis  of  Canete  saw  him, 
and  heard  from  him  of  peoples 
possessing  much  gold  over  the 
mountains  to  the  west. 

From  the  tales  of  Viraratu, 
translated  by  vagabond  Portu- 
guese who  followed  his  for- 
tunes, or  conveyed  by  signs, 
came  the  next  great  search  for 
El  Dorado.  From  them,  and 
from  something  else.  Peru 
was  still  infested  by  broken 
men,  the  legacy  of  the  civil 
wars.  To  a  prudent  Viceroy 
it  might  well  seem  a  good 
deed  to  collect  them  and  send 
them  under  some  well-chosen 
leader  to  seek  out  El  Dorado. 
If  they  found  him  and  won, 
why,  in  due  course  "learned 
and  prudent "  governors  from 
Spain  would  bring  the  con- 
quered land  to  fruitful  obedi- 
ence. If  not,  why,  then,  the 
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parting  was  well  made. 
Whether  they  slew  the  Indians 
or  the  Indians  slew  them,  or 
each  did  slay  the  other,  the 
viceroyalty  was  well  rid  of 
their  turbulence.  So  reasoned 
the  Marquis  of  Canete,  and  he 
chose  Pedro  de  Ursua,  a  gentle- 
man of  Navarre,  of  approved 
valour  and  much  experience  in 
Indian  warfare,  to  call  together 
these  unruly  vagabonds  by 
beat  of  drum  and  march  away 
with  them  to  where  booty 
awaited  him  if  he  could  reach 
it,  or  to  die  in  the  quest  if 
there  was  no  remedy, — in  any 
case,  to  relieve  the  viceroyalty 
of  a  standing  menace  to  its 
peace.  The  date  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  expedition 
which  was  started  under 
Pedro  de  Ursua,  and  ended 
thousands  of  miles  away  in  a 
strange  sort  under  "  the  tyrant 
Aguirre,"  was  1559,  the  year 
after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  subjects  were 
to  join  in  the  search  for  El 
Dorado  before  the  century  was 
out. 

If  we  did  not  know  that 
the  chronicler,  Fray  Pedro 
Simon,  compiled  his  history  of 
this  expedition  from  a  con- 
temporary writer  who  himself 
served  in  it,  the  Bachiller 
Francisco  Vasquez,  whose 
manuscript  survives,  and  if 
the  evidence  from  other  sources 
were  not  convincing,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
whole  story  had  not  been  in- 
vented by  some  romancer  who 
attempted  to  adapt  the  frame- 
work of  the  Libro  de  Cabal- 
lerias  to  American  adventure. 
The  mere  fact  that  it  includes 
a  love-story  would  be  enough 
2D 
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to  justify  suspicion.  But  the 
evidence  for  the  life  and  death 
of  Pedro  de  Ursua  is  as  good 
as  any  we  have  for  Cortes  or 
for  Pizarro.  He  was  of  noble 
birth,  slight  but  well-built, 
of  well  -  bred  manners  and 
gentle  disposition.  Another 
chronicler,  Juan  de  Castellanos, 
who  records  his  fate  in  flowing 
and  rather  watery  ottava  rima, 
says  of  him  that  love  for  Ines 
de  Atienza  was  his  ruin.  Love 
has  been  the  destruction  of 
many  great  captains,  says 
Castellanos,  and  he  instances 
of  all  men  Hannibal.  Poor 
Don  Pedro  would  have  met 
another  end  if  he  had  borne 
any  resemblance  to  the  great 
Carthaginian.  He  was  simply 
a  gallant  and  amiable  gentle- 
man who  was  not  equal  to 
"holding  the  devil  fast,"  and 
there  was  a  real  fiend  in  his 
baud.  This  man,  Lope  de 
Aguirre,  the  Traitor,  the 
Tyrant,  has  become  a  name, 
and  mothers  frighten  their 
children  with  it.  His  ghost 
haunts  the  course  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  coast  of  the 
Main.  His  birth  was  in 
Biscay,  and  he  claimed  to  be 
noble,  but  that  is  not  much, 
for  every  Basque  is  "hidalgo." 
An  author  of  melodrama  could 
not  have  invented  a  villain  to 
serve  as  foil  to  a  sympathetic 
hero  more  exactly  fitted  for  the 
part  than  this  lago  of  real 
life.  Aguirre  was  small  and 
hideous,  cunning  and  cruel  un- 
speakably. He  was  not  young, 
and  had  taken  part  in  all  the 
troubles  in  Peru,  —  naturally 
enough,  for  he  was  a  man  in 
whom  the  "Virtu"  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  been  de- 


veloped   to    the    full,    and    all 
for  evil. 

When  Ursua  began  collect- 
ing his  band  Aguirre  was  lost 
among  the  four  hundred  or  so 
adventurers  who  composed  it. 
Money  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  obtain,  for  the  more  prudent 
sort  foresaw  little  good  from 
such  an  expedition.  From  his 
own  resources,  by  the  help  of 
a  grant  from  the  Viceroy  and 
the  contributions  of  the  specu- 
lative, Ursua  equipped  his  men 
and  built  canoes  on  the 
Huallaga,  a  tributary  of  the 
Upper  Amazon.  His  treasury 
was  enriched  in  a  way  "sig- 
nificant of  much."  At  Moya- 
bamba,  where  the  expedition 
collected,  there  dwelt  a  priest, 
Pedro  Portillo,  who  had  saved 
six  thousand  dollars.  Now  every 
priest  cherishes  the  ambition  to 
be  bishop,  and  so  did  Pedro 
Portillo.  So  he  offered  to  lend 
two  thousand  dollars  to  the 
adventurers — on  condition  that 
he  was  to  be  made  bishop  of 
the  kingdom  of  El  Dorado 
whenever  it  should  be  con- 
quered —  a  bargain  which 
smacked  of  simony.  Reflec- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  advice 
of  friends,  brought  the  priest 
to  reflect  that  the  money  was 
a  substantial  good,  and  the 
bishopric  was  in  nubibus.  He 
considered  that  he  might  be 
playing  the  part  of  the  poor 
dog  i'  the  fable,  and  he  with- 
drew his  offer.  It  was  too 
late.  He  was  in  the  hands  of 
"military  gentlemen  of  elastic 
conscience."  They  tempted 
him  from  his  house  by  a  story 
of  a  dying  penitent,  and  when 
they  had  him  in  their  hands 
they  produced  arguments  of 
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such  cogency — to  wit,  the  knife 
they  put  to  his  throat,  and  the 
arquebus  they  pointed  at  his 
breast — that  Pedro  Portillo  not 
only  advanced  the  promised 
two  thousand  dollar's,  but  dis- 
gorged all  the  rest  of  his 
fortune,  the  fruit  no  doubt  of 
extortion  from  the  Indians. 
To  this  add  that  one  of  Ursua's 
officers  was  murdered  by  others 
who  were  jealous  of  him,  and 
that  the  governor  (for  so  he 
called  himself  before  he  knew 
where  was  the  province  he  was 
to  govern)  was  forced  to  prac- 
tise guile  before  he  could  bring 
the  murderers  to  justice.  No 
wonder  that  prudent  onlookers 
augured  ill  of  such  a  be- 
ginning. 

Pedro  de  Linasco,  settler  in 
Cachapoyas,  an  old  friend  of 
Ursua's,  and  of  good  counsel, 
wrote  wisely.  He  implored 
Don  Pedro,  if  go  he  would, 
not  to  take  with  him  Ines  de 
Atienza.  The  lady  Ines — i.e., 
Agnes,  was  the  "beautiful  and 
spirited "  widow  of  an  elderly 
husband,  one  Arcos.  In  Spain, 
as  in  Scotland,  a  woman  did 
not  change  her  surname  by 
marriage.  She  had  given  her- 
self to  Pedro  de  Ursua,  and 
was  ready  to  "follow  him 
round  the  world  in  her  petti- 
coat," as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
said  she  would  follow  Bothwell, 
if  all  tales  be  true.  Why  did 
these  two  not  marry,  since  they 
loved  and  were  free  ?  Perhaps 
just  because  they  could  marry 
when  they  chose,  and  marriage 
would  regulate  the  "life  of 
honour."  Then,  too,  it  was  the 
belief  of  the  Spaniards,  and  one 
against  which  the  Inquisition 
fought  by  excommunication, 


and  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  savage  flagellations  of  the 
man  and  the  woman  alike,  that 
there  was  no  sin  in  unwedded 
love  so  long  as  the  lovers  were 
not  married  to  others,  and 
there  was  therefore  no  adul- 
teration of  the  sacrament  of 
marriage.  Linasco  offered  to 
guard  the  lady  during  Ursua's 
absence,  and  bound  himself  to 
see  that  she  was  treated  with 
all  respect.  He  begged  his 
friend  also  to  discard  some  half 
score  or  dozen  of  his  band  who 
were  not  to  be  trusted,  and 
among  them  he  named  Lope  de 
Aguirre.  But  the  abyss  was 
calling  for  Pedro  de  Ursua, 
and  he  would  not  listen.  He 
and  his  paramour,  his  four 
hundred  followers,  and  the 
Indians  they  took  with  them 
to  row  and  to  carry  burdens, 
fell  down  the  Huallaga  to  the 
main  stream  of  the  Amazon, 
and  vanished  for  months,  till 
a  remnant  of  them  burst  in 
outrageous  rebellion  on  the 
island  of  Margarita  and  on 
the  Main. 

Some  thirty  chapters  of  the 
chronicle  of  Pedro  Simon  are 
occupied  with  the  story  of 
what  happened  in  the  interval. 
They  contain  an  unbroken  and 
monotonous  roll  of  murders. 
The  tedium  of  the  thing  is 
redeemed  by  the  rise,  pre- 
dominance, and  fall  of  Lope 
de  Aguirre.  First  he  plotted 
the  death  of  Pedro  de  Ursua, 
and  the  doomed  governor 
helped  to  his  own  destruction. 
There  were  loyal  men,  brothers 
in  arms  in  former  adventures, 
in  his  band  who  could  have 
saved  him,  had  he  kept  them 
about  him.  He  ought  to  have 
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been  always  in  the  midst  of 
his  pack  of  wolves.  But  he 
camped  apart  with  the  lady 
Agnes,  and  Aguirre  went  about 
telling  the  soldiers  that  they 
were  neglected,  or  punished  to 
satisfy  her  whims.  Among  the 
officers  was  one  Ferdinand  de 
Guzman,  a  very  foolish  gentle- 
man of  Seville.  Him  Aguirre 
stirred  up  to  rebel,  and  trashed 
for  his  quick  coming  on.  He 
played  Rodrigo  to  Aguirre's 
lago.  Ursua  was  murdered, 
and  his  lieutenant,  Vargas, 
with  him.  Ines  de  Atienza 
became  the  prize  of  Lorenzo 
de  Salduendo  for  her  bane 
and  for  his.  Aguirre  killed 
them  both  later — because,  said 
he,  the  woman's  mattresses  and 
other  traps  take  up  too  much 
room  in  the  canoes. 

The  conspirators  called  a 
meeting,  and  proposed  to  draw 
up  a  statement  of  the  weighty 
reasons  they  had  for  slaying 
the  governor.  It  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  King  for  their  justi- 
fication. Then  Aguirre  broke 
out.  The  mere  cut-throat  and 
intriguer  earns  all  the  admira- 
tion we  can  give  to  a  bold,  gay- 
faced  villain  who  would  have 
no  hypocrisy.  He  signed  when 
his  turn  came,  and  he  wrote 
"  Lope  de  Aguirre,  the  Traitor." 
There  was  an  outcry,  for  in 
the  midst  of  mutiny  and  mur- 
der the  King's  name  was  still 
a  tower  of  strength,  and  the 
rebels  would  fain  have  drugged 
their  consciences  by  pretend- 
ing that  they  had  rebelled 
against  the  governor  and  not 
against  the  Lord's  anointed. 
Aguirre  would  have  none  of 
such  weakness.  In  a  speech 
which  one  would  like  to  have 


in  the  blank  verse  of  Shake- 
speare, he  tore  their  flimsy 
pretences  to  shreds  and  showed 
them  what  they  were,  and  that 
they  were  enslaved  to  the  devil 
by  the  bond  they  had  written 
in  the  blood  of  Pedro  de  Ursua. 
There  was  no  hope  for  them 
but  in  their  own  swords.  Even 
if  they  did  find  the  kingdom  of 
El  Dorado  and  they  conquered 
it,  what  then?  Some  "letra- 
dillo,"  some  pettifogging  law- 
yer, would  come  from  Spain, 
and  sooner  or  later  one  by  one 
they  would  be  brought  to  the 
"rollo,"  the  pillar  of  justice  of 
the  hard  "  guaycan  "  wood, 
which  the  Spaniards  call  the 
Palo  Santo,  and  there  they 
would  be  strangled.  All  the 
rebellion  generated  in  the 
hearts  of  men  who  had  starved 
and  fought,  and  had  suffered 
fever  and  wounds,  to  win  pro- 
vinces for  the  King,  and  who 
at  the  end  were  still  poor,  who 
saw  "  letradillos  "  and  viceroys 
reaping  what  they  had  sown, 
was  quintessenced  in  this  ruth- 
less Basque.  He  had  no  re- 
spect for  kings.  When  at  a 
later  date  he  wrote  a  rambling 
letter  of  jeering  defiance  to 
Philip  II.,  he  said  that  if  few 
kings  went  to  hell,  the  reason 
was  that  there  were  few  of 
them,  and  that  if  there  were 
many  none  would  go  to 
heaven. 

The  blood  of  many  of  his 
hearers  must  have  run  cold  as 
they  heard  him,  for  they  knew 
that  he  told  the  truth.  Three 
of  those  present  would  have  no 
share  in  treason.  Yasquez  was 
one,  he  says,  and  he  alone 
escaped  being  murdered.  But 
there  were  enough  of  those 
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like-minded  with  Aguirre  to 
overawe  the  rest,  and  the 
treason  was  consummated, 
lago  had  his  plan.  Let  them 
give  up  this  search  for  an  un- 
certain El  Dorado,  and  go 
where  there  was  sure  booty. 
Let  them  build  vessels  capable 
of  sailing  the  sea,  go  down  the 
Amazon  as  Francisco  de  Orel- 
lana  had  done,  turn  along  the 
coast,  seize  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  raise  the  black  slaves 
by  promises  of  freedom,  gather 
to  themselves  all  the  broken 
men  who  were  living  oppressed 
by  "  letradillos,"  and  then 
sweep  down  on  Peru.  There 
was  method  in  the  scheme. 
The  Spanish  settlements  were 
small,  widely  scattered,  ill- 
supplied  with  firearms.  Even 
two  hundred  well-appointed 
men  might  have  played  this 
game  with  success  if  they  had 
been  true  to  one  another  and 
their  leader.  If  it  was  mad, 
the  reason  was  that  the  King's 
name  was  a  tower  of  strength, 
and  that  when  it  came  to  push 
of  pike  Aguirre's  "  Maranones  " 
left  him.  Also  because  the 
man  could  only  cow  and  kill. 
He  could  not  earn  loyalty.  The 
name  Maranones,  which  he  him- 
self used,  is  of  uncertain  origin. 
Perhaps  it  was  taken  from  the 
Maranon,  which  is  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Amazon.  Per- 
haps because  they  came  from 
a  "Marana,"  a  spider's  web  of 
intrigues  and  adventures. 

The  story  may  go  swiftly  to 
its  conclusion.  Aguirre  had 
his  way  so  far  that  poor  silly 
Ferdinand  de  Guzman  was  pro- 
claimed Prince  of  Peru,  and 
allowed  to  play  at  royal  state 
till  Aguirre  had  enough  of 


him,  and  he  was  sent  to  follow 
Ursua.  They  built  two  stout 
"  brigantines  "  of  three  hun- 
dred tons,  good  enough  to  take 
them  down-stream  to  the  sea, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Main. 
They  came  out  by  the  same 
mouth  of  the  river  as  Orellana, 
according  to  Simon.  Some 
historians  have  guessed  that 
they  worked  their  way  to  the 
Orinoco  by  going  up  the  Rio 
Negro,  but  that  is  against 
all  probability  and  the  explicit 
statement  of  Simon.  In  seven- 
teen days  the  strong  coast 
current  to  the  north-west  bore 
them  to  Trinidad,  and  thence 
they  went  to  Margarita, 
centre  of  the  pearl  fishery. 
Disease,  death  in  fights  with 
Indians,  and  the  slaughter  of 
such  of  them  as  Aguirre  and 
his  desperadoes  could  not  trust, 
had  reduced  their  number  to 
under  two  hundred.  At  Mar- 
garita the  tyrant  committed 
other  murders.  He  exulted  in 
a  very  horseplay  of  cruelty, 
jeering  and  rejoicing  as  some 
ill-conditioned  boy  delights  in 
inflicting  terror  and  pain.  The 
coast  was  alarmed,  and  the 
King's  officers  made  what  pre- 
parations they  could  to  deal 
with  the  rebels.  The  two 
of  them  who  finally  brought 
Aguirre  to  his  end,  Garcia  de 
Paredes  and  Juan  Brabo, 
could  only  collect  a  few  score 
men  armed  with  goads  and 
swords.  But  they  had  horses 
and  they  took  care  that 
Aguirre  should  find  none  to 
capture.  The  magic  of  the 
King's  name  began  to  work. 
Deserters  escaped  by  twos 
and  threes.  Paredes  hung  on 
the  flank  of  the  rebels  till  he 
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found   an   opportunity    to   fall 
on    their    rearguard    as    they 
struggled    through     a     forest, 
scatter  it,  and  seize  their  gun- 
powder.    Then  desertion  grew 
apace,  from  units  to  half  scores 
and    to    companies.       At    last 
Aguirre   was    left    by    all    his 
Maranones,  for  Paredes  found 
means    to    send    a    promise    of 
pardon  to  all  who  would  desert 
him.     He  was  surrounded  in  a 
hut   where  he  had   stopped  in 
despair.      He    had    with    him 
his    daughter,  the  child   of  an 
Indian    concubine.      When    he 
saw    the     game    was     up     he 
stabbed  the  girl,  that  she  might 
not   live    to    be    reproached   as 
the     daughter    of     a     traitor. 
For    a    man    who    knew    that 
no  mercy   would  be  shown  to 
him  there  was,  it  would  seem, 
but   one    thing    to   do    now, — 
wrap  his  cloak  round  his  left 
arm,  rush  on  his  enemies  sword 
in    hand,    and   lay    about   him 
till   he    died.      But    there   was 
a  flaw  in  his  "  virtu,"  or  per- 
haps being   a  Spaniard  of  the 
sixteenth     century,     even     he 
shrank    from     dying    without 
the   help  of    the    Church.     He 
allowed    himself    to    be    taken 
alive,    was    placed    against    a 
wall,   and  shot   to  death  with 
arquebusses.     And   so    an   end 
of    Aguirre,    the    Traitor    and 
Tyrant,  in  whom  all  the  evil 
of   the    "  conquistadores  "    was 
embodied,    and    the   anarchical 
spirit  bred  in  the  bone  of  the 
Spaniard. 

But  the  search  for  El  Dorado 
went  on.  In  1569  Malaver  de 
Sylva  made  his  attempt  and 
failure.  One  of  his  soldiers, 
a  certain  Albujar,  remained 
among  the  Indians,  and  when 


he  escaped  brought  with  him, 
as  some  suppose,  such  tales  as 
the  perhaps  imaginary  Mar- 
tines  told  and  Raleigh  heard. 

O 

In  1582  Berrio  made  his  first 
search   for   El   Dorado.      This 
time  the  quest  was  followed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
with    the    same    result.      The 
explorers    who    lived    to    come 
back  brought  the  knowledge  of 
where   El  Dorado  was   not  to 
be   found,    but    they   remained 
as   sure    as    ever  that   he  was 
reigning    somewhere   in   splen- 
dour.    This  Antonio  de  Berrio, 
heir  and  successor  to  the  con- 
quistador Jimenez  de  Quesada, 
was  he  whom  Raleigh  tells  us 
he   captured   in   the   island   of 
Trinidad,  the  gentleman  "well 
descended,  of  great  assuredness, 
and   of  a  great  heart,"  whom 
he   treated  "according   to   his 
estate  and  worth."      A  doubt 
hangs    over   this   story  of   the 
capture    of   Berrio,  as  over  so 
much  in  Raleigh's  life.     Simon 
knows  nothing  of  the  capture, 
though    such    an    event    must 
have  been  fresh  in  the  memory 
of    all   men  when  he  came  to 
"  the  Indies  "  in  1604,  ten  years 
later.      But  from   one   captive 
or   another   Raleigh    did    hear 
of     the     golden     kingdom     of 
Manoa,    and    of    the    Lake    of 
Parima,  and  of  El  Dorado,  as 
described  in  the   galley   yarns 
of     the    romancing    Martines. 
The   dates   and   names   in   the 
'  Discoverie  of  Guiana '  are  at 
times  confusing.    Martines  and 
the  story  he  told  on  his  death- 
bed   at   Puerto   Rico    may   be 
both  myths.     The  air  was  full 
of  such  stories,  and  the  earth 
of    men    who    believed    them. 
That  Raleigh  was  among  the 
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believers  we  may  assume, 
though  it  is  perhaps  well  not 
to  be  too  sure.  But  Raleigh's 
'  Discoverie  of  Guiana,'  and  the 
mine  of  pure  gold,  and  the 
voyage  of  1618,  belong  to 
another  story. 

The  search  for  El  Dorado, 
not  by  that  name  now,  but 
the  search,  will  never  end  till 
men  cease  to  long  to  become 
rich  suddenly.  But  the  his- 
torical quest  was  wound  up 
just  after  Raleigh  left  the 
coast  of  the  Main  in  1595. 
For  then  it  was  that  Domingo 
de  Vera,  the  agent  whom 
Berrio  had  sent  to  Spain  to 
recruit  forces  for  a  new  ex- 
pedition, returned  with  the 
adventurers  he  brought.  Vera, 
a  plausible,  fluent  person,  car- 


ried away,  one  gathers,  by 
the  excess  of  his  own  ver- 
bosity, had  gained  the  favour 
and  even  the  money  of  King 
Philip,  and  had  deluded  half 
Seville.  He  was  sent,  so  Berrio 
declared,  to  raise  soldiers  for 
a  march  of  exploration.  He 
came  back  with  a  mob  of 
colonists,  many  of  them  priests 
and  women,  who  had  sold  pro- 
perty and  who  wished  to  invest 
it  in  the  "  mine  of  all  rich 
metals."  They  all  perished 
miserably,  and  the  "  r^ve 
heroique  et  brutal "  ended  in 
a  gruesome  "Garden  of  Eden," 
where  men  and  women  died 
fever  -  stricken,  and  raving 
curses  against  Vera  and  his 
master,  Berrio. 
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MUSINGS      WITHOUT      METHOD. 


FRENCH    AND     ENGLISH — TUB     INFLUENCE     OF     BAUDELAIRE A 

SERIOUS  DISSERTATION — BAUDELAIRE'S    LITERARY  PREFERENCES — 

A  DANDY  OF    BRUMMEL's    SCHOOL — BAUDELAIRE  AN  ARISTOCRAT 

'  LES  FLEURS  DU  MAL  ' — BAUDELAIRE  AND  POE — ROGER  L'ESTRANGE 
— PAMPHLETEER  AND  TRANSLATOR — A  TORY  AND  SOLDIER  OF 
THE  PEN. 


THE  interchange  of  influence 
between  France  and  England 
has  long  been  a  commonplace 
of  literary  criticism.  We 
learned  what  we  might  from 
the  great  Moliere ;  we  bor- 
rowed Boileau  for  a  while ;  and 
we  sent  across  the  Channel, 
in  liberal  payment,  the  glory 
of  the  Romantic  movement. 
There  seems  a  danger  to-day, 
though  we  are  confident  that 
it  will  pass,  of  a  yet  closer 
union.  It  seems  almost  as 
though  the  two  literatures 
might  become  one.  Our  young 
writers  would  mimic,  if  they 
could,  the  irony  of  Anatole 
France.  They  affect  to  believe 
that  the  "  comedies "  of  M. 
Brieux  are  mere  vehicles  of 
plenary  inspiration.  They  de- 
tect the  germ  of  genius  in 
the  obvious  machines  of  M. 
Bernstein.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  youth  of  France  is  not 
more  wisely  guided.  It  accepts 
the  works  of  Mr  Kipling  and 
Mr  Wells  as  proper  objects  of 
its  emulation.  We  have  the 
highest  admiration  for  the 
energetic  talent  of  these 
writers.  Our  admiration  does 
not  prevent  us  from  seeing  in 
them  the  worst  possible  models 
for  the  writers  of  a  race  so 
sternly  logical  as  the  French. 
Our  language  is  free  from  the 


rules  and  restrictions  which 
very  justly  surround  the 
golden  tongue  of  France.  The 
French  language,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  obedient  to  instincts 
and  traditions  of  which  we 
know  little.  And  nothing  can 
be  more  grotesque  than  the 
attempts  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed lately  of  certain  zealous 
young  Frenchmen,  who,  if  they 
could,  would  show  themselves 
just  such  eloquent  imperialists 
as  Mr  Kipling  appears  to  their 
imagination,  or  would  assume 
the  easy  discursive  manner  of 
Mr  Wells,  which  is  as  the  poles 
apart  from  their  immemorial 
habit  of  concise  construction 
and  a  parsimonious  style. 

Such  experiments,  made  in 
every  age,  are  of  slight  in- 
terest, and  rapidly  pass  away. 
The  true  talents  on  either  side 
the  Channel,  even  if  they  per- 
mit an  infrequent  influence,  are 
strongly  conscious  of  their  own 
traditions.  And  we  can  im- 
agine few  projects  of  less  utility 
than  to  attempt  to  trace  the 
influence  of  Baudelaire  (for 
instance)  upon  modern  litera- 
ture. Above  all,  Baudelaire 
was  one  who  wrote  to  and  for 
himself.  He  had  a  natural 
horror  of  crowds  and  followers. 
And  the  very  patient  and 
laborious  work  lately  compiled 
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by  Mr  Turquet  -  Milnes  would 
doubtless  have  overwhelmed 
with  fury  his  retiring  spirit. 
The  word  Baudelairiaii,  which 
is  ever  on  Mr  Turquet-Milnes' 
pen,  would  have  seemed  a  loud 
outrage  upon  his  exclusiveness. 
No  man  that  ever  lived  had 
a  less  desire  to  teach  or  per- 
suade than  he.  It  was  not 
his  ambition  to  be  "  classed." 
Though  like  all  poets  he  had  a 
respect  for  the  traditions  of  his 
race,  he  was  no  more  desirous 
of  finding  his  literary  ancestors 
than  of  ensuring  to  himself  a 
patient  band  of  successors.  Mr 
Turquet-Milnes,  with  an  excess 
of  zeal,  has  achieved  a  task 
which  were  as  well  left  un- 
done, and  he  has  achieved  it 
in  that  spirit  of  professional 
pedantry  which  Baudelaire 
bitterly  detested.  His  book 
has  the  air  of  a  disserta- 
tion. We  could  almost  be- 
lieve that  it  was  written  as 
what  is  called  in  America  a 
"  post-graduate  "  exercise.  The 
author  does  his  best  to  be 
comprehensive.  Everybody  is 
a  "  Baudelairian,"  apparently, 
whom  Baudelaire  read,  and 
who  has  read  Baudelaire. 
Shelley  is  a  Baudelairian 
avant  la  lettre  I  Was  there 
ever  a  more  foolish  judg- 
ment ?  And  then  Mr  Turquet- 
Milnes — still  aiming  at  thor- 
oughness— drags  beneath  the 
banner  of  Baudelaire  a  round 
dozen  of  Frenchmen  who  can 
lay  no  claim  to  discipleship.  To 
attempt  to  prove  a  kinship  be- 
tween Baudelaire  and  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly  is  to  misunderstand 
them  both.  Not  even  the  de- 
cadents and  symbolists  were 
profoundly  indebted  to  the 


author  of  'Les  Fleurs  du  Mai.' 
They  borrowed  some  of  their 
machinery  from  him,  and 
avoided  for  the  most  part 
any  rivalry  with  his  incom- 
parable style.  And  as  for 
the  influence  of  Baudelaire  in 
England,  it  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible save  in  some  poems 
by  Swinburne.  Mr  Turquet- 
Milnes'  examples  are  very  ill- 
chosen.  To  pretend  that  the 
author  of  '  Dorian  Grey '  was 
"  influenced  "  by  Baudelaire  is 
to  take  that  author  far  too 
seriously.  He  used  Baudelaire 
as  he  used  Huysmans,  with  per- 
fect freedom,  relying  upon  the 
ignorance  of  his  readers.  But 
if  that  usage  be  "influence," 
then  the  pickpocket  is  influ- 
enced by  the  poor  victim  whom 
he  eases  of  his  purse. 

The  truth  is  that  Baudelaire 
stands  aloof  in  his  century. 
He  was  solitary  in  his  life  as 
in  his  talent.  His  affinities 
must  be  sought  elsewhere  than 
in  modern  France  or  modern 
England.  As  Gautier  pointed 
out  years  ago,  he  preferred 
Apuleius,  Petronius,  Juvenal, 
St  Augustine,  and  Tertullian 
to  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  be- 
sides Huysmans,  many  a  pro- 
mising young  decadent,  inno- 
cent of  Latinity,  has  taken  his 
word  for  the  preference.  He 
despised  Horace,  and  thought, 
most  unjustly,  that  Catullus 
was  a  mere  "  poet  of  the  epi- 
dermis." He  would  have  been 
at  home  then  in  what  is 
called  the  Silver  Age  of  Rome. 
He  would  have  been  equally  at 
home,  we  think,  with  Marlowe, 
and  Webster,  and  Cyril  Tour- 
neur.  He  who  added  another 
thrill  to  literature  would  have 
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responded  readily  to  the  thrill 
of  the  horrific  Elizabethans. 
For  him  foul  was  fair  and  fair 
was  foul.  He  had  a  natural 
love  of  melancholy.  There 
was  nothing  aroused  within  him 
a  fiercer  ire  than  the  shallow 
optimism  of  such  men  as  Jules 
Janin,  who  dared  to  reprove 
the  bitterness  of  Heine's  soul, 
and  who,  as  Baudelaire  thought, 
was  base  enough,  empty  enough, 
always  to  be  happy.  His  pre- 
ferences were  for  the  gloomy, 
the  mysterious,  the  exotic.  He 
found  in  dreams  a  solace  which 
life  could  never  have  given 
him,  and  he  was  sincere  even 
in  his  poses.  That  he  should 
have  been  a  poseur  resulted  ob- 
viously from  his  love  of  artifice. 
He  sought  not  what  was 
natural  in  others,  and  he  re- 
fused obstinately  to  reveal 
the  gleam  of  nature  which 
shone  no  doubt  at  the  bottom 
of  his  sheltered  soul.  The 
beauty  which  owed  all  to 
simple  nature  held  no  sway 
over  him.  The  woman  of  his 
worship  must  "  unite  to  a 
profound  and  original  charm 
the  eloquence  of  her  toilet,  the 
mastery  of  her  carriage,  a 
queenly  consciousness  of  her- 
self, a  voice  speaking  like  a 
well -tuned  instrument."  In 
brief,  Baudelaire  agreed  with 
Balzao  in  believing  that  an 
elegant  Parisienne  was  far 
more  beautiful  than  the  Venus 
of  Milo.  When  for  his  hereti- 
cal opinions  he  was  called  a 
charlatan,  he  was  indifferent  to 
the  reproach.  "After  all," 
said  he,  "  a  spice  of  charlatanry 
is  permitted  to  a  man  of 
genius ;  it  even  sits  well  upon 
him.  It  is  like  the  rouge  on  the 


cheeks  of  a  woman  naturally 
beautiful,  a  fresh  condiment  of 
the  spirit." 

Thus  he  liked  perfumes,  as 
he  liked  the  literature  of  the 
Latin  decadence,  and  was 
learned  concerning  their  char- 
acter and  potency.  "Mon  dme," 
said  he  in  an  untranslatable 
phrase,  "  voltige  sur  les  par- 
fums  comme  Vdme  des  autres 
homines  voltige  sur  la  musique." 
And  he  had  a  love  of  cats, 
partly  because,  as  he  said, 
all  democrats  hated  them,  and 
partly  because,  like  himself, 
they  are  creatures  of  an  im- 
penetrable mystery.  It  was 
preferences  such  as  these,  elo- 
quently set  forth  by  Gautier 
in  his  sketch  of  the  poet,  that 
helped  to  create  the  legend  of 
Baudelaire  which  has  done  his 
fame  an  irreparable  injury. 
That  they  are  eagerly  repro- 
duced a  glance  at  modern 
French  literature  will  prove. 
There  is,  for  instance,  an  ex- 
quisite prose  poem  by  Stephane 
Mallarme  in  which  a  cat  and 
an  author  of  the  decadence 
evoke  the  memory  of  Baude- 
laire. And  the  well-known 
novel  by  Huysmans,  '  A 
Rebours,'  may  be  described  as 
a  handbook  to  the  doctrine 
of  Baudelaire,  a  short  cut  to 
his  gospel  of  exoticism,  his 
fervour  of  curiosity.  But 
Mallarme  was  as  little  "  in- 
fluenced "  in  the  processes  of 
his  art  as  was  Huysmans. 
They  did  but  recall  some 
words  and  thoughts  ©f  the 
poet  as  they  made  their  way 
through  life. 

Baudelaire  was  an  aristocrat 
by  breeding  and  temperament 
alike.  His  father,  born  in  the 
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reign  of  Louis  XV.,  had  pre- 
served through  all  the  strife  of 
the  revolution  the  lofty  manners 
of  the  ancien  regime,  and  had 
bequeathed  them  unimpaired 
to  his  son.  Though  he  had 
lived  in  Bohemia,  he  was 
never  a  willing  sojourner  in 
that  dusky  land.  And  being 
an  aristocrat,  he  was  a  dandy 
also, — a  dandy  of  the  school  of 
Brummel,  who  would  rather 
have  escaped  notice  by  his 
elegance  than  have  made  a 
vivid  impression  upon  the 
world.  Of  his  dandyism  he 
was  proud  as  well  as  con- 
scious ;  he  recognised  the 
dandy's  "  eternal  superiority  "  ; 
and  doubtless  took  the  same 
view  of  George  Brummel  as 
did  his  friend,  Barbey  d'Aure- 
villy.  Even  in  the  extremity 
of  his  poverty  he  did  not  sur- 
render the  claims  of  dandyism. 
He  preferred  to  dine  where  he 
could  dine  with  elegance,  even 
if  his  choice  of  a  restaurant 
restricted  him  to  a  single  cut- 
let. It  was  indeed  a  cruel 
irony  of  fate  which  condemned 
Baudelaire  and  Barbey  d'Aure- 
villy,  the  two  men  of  their  age 
who  most  warmly  cherished 
the  arts  of  life,  to  a  grind- 
ing poverty.  Both  showed 
courage  in  surmounting  the 
distress,  and,  what  is  worse, 
the  ridicule,  which  an  empty 
purse  inflicts.  "At  every  letter 
from  a  dun,"  said  Baudelaire, 
"  write  fifty  lines  on  an  extra- 
terrestrial subject,  and  you  will 
bo  saved." 

Being  an  aristocrat,  Baude- 
laire hated  utility,  progress, 
and  the  action  of  busybodies, 
falsely  called  philanthropists. 
"  He  hated  what  was  evil," 


says  Gautier,   "  as  a  deviation 

»/ 

from  the  rule  of  mathematics, 
and  despised  it,  being  a  gentle- 
man, as  ill-mannered,  ridicul- 
ous, middle-class,  and  above  all 
unclean."  But  he  had  no  vague 
hopes  of  human  perfectibility 
or  political  regeneration.  He 
heartily  despised  those  who 
believed  they  could  change  at 
will  the  law  of  nature  or  the 
constitution  of  society.  Once 
only,  by  a  temporary  aberra- 
tion, did  he  stray  into  politics, 
and  even  his  introspection  did 
not  suffice  to  discover  an  in- 
telligible motive  for  his  act. 
It  was  in  1848,  and  by '  the 
strangest  freak  of  fortune  he 
espoused  the  republican  cause. 
He  was  seen  shouldering  a  gun 
in  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  his 
friends  agree  that  he  showed 
courage  even  though  he  was 
enrolled  on  the  wrong  side. 
Doubtless  it  was  a  kind  of 
curiosity  which  inspired  him,  a 
hope  of  something  yet  untried, 
a  sensation  which  his  solitude 
had  not  given  him.  That  he 
felt  a  certain  shame  is  evident. 
Years  after  the  event  he  jotted 
down  an  attempted  explana- 
tion. "  My  intoxication  in 
1848,"  he  wrote,  "of  what 
nature  was  it?  A  desire  for 
vengeance.  Natural  pleasure 
in  demolition.  Literary  intoxi- 
cation ;  a  memory  of  what  I 
had  read."  Thus  we  must 
leave  the  problem,  as  he  left 
it,  unsolved,  recognising  that 
for  the  rest  he  hated  what  was 
popular  in  literature  as  in 
policy.  For  "the  woman  Sand" 
and  her  style  coulant  he  had 
the  profound  contempt  of  an 
artist.  He  despised  Beranger, 
and  thought  that  Musset's 
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works  should  be  kept  upon  the 
mantelpieces  of  young  ladies 
with  glass  ornaments  and  other 
fripperies. 

An  aristocrat  in  life,  he  was 
an  aristocrat  also  in  his  art. 
He  would  make  no  concessions. 
He  would  yield  not  a  word  to 
the  popular  fury.  When  his 
book,  'Les  Fleurs  du  Mai,' 
was  prosecuted,  he  expected 
from  the  court  a  public 
apology,  and  he  never  forgot 
nor  forgave  the  condemnation 
passed  upon  him  and  his  book. 
When  it  was  over  he  pursued 
what  he  believed  to  be  the 
path  of  rectitude  with  a  fer- 
vent obduracy.  "  I  know  that 
the  passionate  lover  of  le  beau 
style,"  he  wrote,  "is  exposed  to 
the  hatred  of  the  multitude ; 
but  no  respect  of  man,  no  false 
shame,  no  coalition,  no  uni- 
versal suffrage  shall  compel 
me  to  speak  the  intolerable 
jargon  of  this  century,  nor  to 
confuse  ink  with  virtue."  He 
wrote  the  poems,  which  were 
the  expression  of  his  exotic 
temperament,  without  a 
thought  of  his  public,  with 
perfect  loyalty  to  his  artistic 
conscience.  The  splendour  of 
his  verse  is  at  last  acknow- 
ledged. His  love  of  long  and 
massive  words,  his  sense  of 
colour,  the  variety  of  his 
rhythms  —  these  are  now 
known  to  all,  and  they  are 
no  more  an  influence  than 
'  Paradise  Lost '  is  an  influ- 
ence. The  poet  who  invents 
a  new  poetry,  breaks  the  mould 
with  his  own  creating  hand. 
Though  parodists  may  mimic 
him,  he  will  exercise  little 
direct  influence  upon  others. 
As  we  have  said,  who  but 


the  master  can  mimic  perfec- 
tion? 

He  pleaded  with  all  his 
eloquence  for  the  absolute  free- 
dom and  autonomy  of  poetry. 
"  Poetry,"  said  he  in  a  famous 
passage,  "if  one  will  but  de- 
scend into  oneself,  interro- 
gate one's  soul,  and  recall  one's 
memories  of  enthusiasm,  has 
no  other  end  than  itself.  It 
cannot  have  another  end,  and 
no  poem  will  be  so  great,  so 
noble,  so  truly  worthy  of  the 
name  of  poem,  as  that  which  is 
written  only  for  the  pleasure  of 
writing  a  poem.  I  do  not  mean 
—  understand  me  well  —  that 
poetry  does  not  ennoble  the 
moral  character,  that  it  does 
not  lift  man  above  his  vulgar 
interests.  That  would  obvi- 
ously be  an  absurdity.  I  say 
that  if  the  poet  has  pursued  a 
moral  end,  he  has  diminished 
his  poetic  force,  and  it  is  not 
imprudent  to  bet  that  his  work 
will  be  bad.  Poetry  cannot, 
under  pain  of  death  or  decay, 
make  common  cause  with 
science  or  morality.  It  has 
not  truth  for  its  object,  it  has 
nothing  but  itself."  So  with 
the  same  sort  of  stoicism  with 
which  he  faced  his  miserable 
poverty,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  practice  of  his  art.  "Chaste 
as  paper,  sober  as  water,"  to 
use  his  own  words,  he  gave  him- 
self to  work  for  his  work's  sake. 
He  declared  that  "to  be  a  use- 
ful man  appeared  to  him  a 
very  ugly  thing,"  and  unless 
art  be  useful  we  may  deny 
him  utility.  But  as  Gautier 
said,  "impiety  did  not  exist  in 
his  nature ;  he  believed  in  a 
higher  kind  of  mathematics 
established  by  God  from  the  be- 
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ginning  of  time,  whose  smallest 
infringement  was  followed  by 
the  severest  punishment.  And 
as  for  sin,  he  believed  that  it 
was  rewarded  always  by  re- 
morse, anguish,  disgust,  and 
despair,  and  was  punished  by 
itself — the  greatest  suffering  of 
all."  With  these  ideals  of  life 
and  art  he  wandered  through 
the  waste  of  his  years,  broken 
yet  courageous,  proud  even 
in  the  misery  of  debt  and 
disease. 

There  is  one  writer  whose 
name  will  always  be  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  Baude- 
laire's, and  that  is  Edgar  Poe. 
It  is  sympathy  rather  than  in- 
fluence that  binds  them  the  one 
to  the  other.  They  both  looked 
with  the  same  artist's  eye 
upon  poetry  and  its  aim.  Poe's 
essay  on  the  poetic  principle 
arrives  at  the  same  end  and  by 
the  same  path  as  Baudelaire's 
analysis  cited  above.  And  if 
Poe  merely  reinforced  the 
opinions  already  held  by  the 
French  poet,  Baudelaire  did 
more  than  any  other  to  estab- 
lish the  American's  fame  upon 
the  sure  basis  of  immortality. 
When  first  he  discovered  the 
genius  of  Poe,  his  enthusiasm 
was  unbounded.  He  asked  all 
whom  he  met  at  the  cafd  or  in 
the  street  whether  they  had 
read  the  works  of  the  marvel- 
lous American  poet.  "In  1846 
or  1847,"  thus  he  tells  the  story 
himself,  "I  became  acquainted 
with  a  few  fragments  of  Edgar 
Poe.  I  experienced  a  peculiar 
emotion  :  as  his  complete  works 
were  not  collected  till  after 
his  death,  I  had  the  patience 
to  make  friends  with  some 
Americans  living  in  Paris,  so 


as  to  borrow  from  them  collec- 
tions of  journals  that  had  been 
edited  by  Edgar  Poe.  And 
then  I  found — believe  me  or  not 
as  you  will — poems  and  tales 
of  which  I  had  already  a  vague, 
confused,  and  ill-ordered  idea, 
and  which  Poe  had  known 
how  to  arrange  and  bring 
to  perfection.  Here  is  no 
question  of  plagiarism,  or  even 
of  influence.  Two  poets,  separ- 
ated by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
dreamed  the  same  dreams  and 
saw  the  same  visions.  "You 
doubt,"  said  Baudelaire  to  a 
friend,  "  whether  such  geo- 
metric parallels  can  present 
themselves  in  nature.  Well, 
then,  I  am  accused  of  imitating 
Edgar  Poe !  Do  you  know 
why  I  translated  Poe  with 
such  patience  ?  Because  he 
was  like  me.  The  first  time 
I  opened  a  book  of  his  I  saw 
with  terror  and  delight  not 
only  subjects  I  had  dreamed 
of,  but  sentences  that  I  had 
thought  of,  and  that  he  had 
written  twenty  years  before." 
The  two  men  were  like  one 
another  in  feature  as  in  talent, 
and  the  sympathy  between 
them  being  thus  complete,  it 
is  not  strange  that  Baude- 
laire should  have  produced  a 
perfect  translation.  For  seven- 
teen years  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  task,  and  when  death 
overtook  him  he  had  left 
undone  only  a  few  stories  and 
a  few  poems.  A  stroke  of 
good  fortune  truly !  To  be 
translated  by  a  poet  and  a 
master  of  prose  such  as  Baude- 
laire has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no 
other  writer  than  Poe.  Despised 
in  his  own  country,  because 
the  commercial  hopes  and  fears 
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of  America  were  indifferent  to 
him,  he  received  ample  repara- 
tion at  the  hands  of  France. 
Thus  his  fame,  enjoying  two 
lives,  has  conquered  the  whole 
world.  And  if  we  must  seek 
the  influence  of  Baudelaire, 
we  shall  find  it  in  his  versions 
of  Edgar  Poe's  incomparable 
stories.  'The  Gold  Bug,'  'The 
Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,' 
'The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,'  have  more  profoundly 
affected  the  course  of  modern 
literature  than  'Les  Fleurs  du 
Mai,'  to  whose  height  of  sinis- 
ter beauty  none  has  attained, 
or  the  '  Petits  Poemes  en  Prose,' 
whose  delicacy  still  eludes  the 
deftest  hand. 

"De  Maistre  and  Edgar 
Poe  have  taught  me  to  reason," 
said  Baudelaire.  They  did  not 
teach  him  to  live,  and  the  life 
of  this  strange,  mysterious 
anchorite  was  one  unbroken 
tragedy.  When  in  his  boy- 
hood Baudelaire  declared  that 
he  could  follow  no  career  save 
the  career  of  literature,  his 
parents  did  their  utmost  to 
dissuade  him.  They  were  quite 
right.  They  knew  something 
of  the  misery  which  dogged 
the  footsteps  of  a  poet  in  a  pro- 
saic world,  a  misery  of  which 
the  poet's  optimism  made  light. 
Baudelaire  refused  to  renounce 
his  ambition,  and  he  too  was 
right.  The  vocation  for  him 
was  irresistible,  and  he  did 
but  follow  the  imperious  com- 
mand of  his  genius.  Yet  dis- 
tress and  the  suffering  came 
to  him,  as  they  were  bound  to 
come.  An  age  which  worships 
numbers  is  eloquent  concern- 
ing the  poverty  of  the  working- 
classes.  It  has  nothing  to  say 


about  the  poverty  of  those 
for  whom  a  certain  elegance  is 
the  first  necessity  of  life,  and 
who  have  not  always  bread  to 
eat.  So  scrupulous  was  Baude- 
laire of  cleanliness  and  amenity, 
that  he  daily  dusted  his 
books  and  his  furniture  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush.  If 
the  simple  dignity  of  a  dandy 
were  taken  from  him,  he  was 
as  sharply  conscious  of  tragedy 
as  was  Brummel  when  he  was 
deprived  of  Maraschino  and  bis- 
cuits de  Rheims.  Both  men  went 
mad  under  the  strain  of  depriva- 
tion, and  Baudelaire's  unhap- 
piuess  was  the  greater  because 
his  sensibility  was  the  more 
acute.  He  foresaw  too  soon 
the  unhappiness  which  would 
overtake  him.  In  1862  he 
noted  in  his  journal  a  strange 
warning.  "I  felt,"  said  he, 
"  the  wing  of  the  wind  of 
imbecility  pass  over  me."  Liv- 
ing in  Belgium  in  a  country 
which  he  loathed,  where, 
said  he,  "  the  grass  was  black 
and  the  flowers  had  no  per- 
fume," he  was  without  the 
money  which  should  take  him 
back  to  France.  And  all  the 
while  he  was  making  resolu- 
tions of  work  and  thrift.  He 
would  carry  out  all  his  literary 
projects,  and  devote  a  part  of 
his  income  to  the  paying  of 
his  debts,  another  part  to 
making  easier  the  life  of  his 
mother.  He  made  rules  of 
health  and  conduct.  "  Too  late, 
perhaps,"  he  wrote.  Hisbreviary 
of  wisdom  was  "  toilet,  prayer, 
work."  His  prayer  was  for 
"charity,  wisdom,  strength"; 
and  day  by  day  the  disease  came 
nearer  which  was  destined  to 
overthrow  his  reason.  He  was 
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bidden  by  his  doctor  to  take 
drugs,  and  he  had  not  a  half- 
penny wherewith  to  buy  them. 
To  the  very  end  he  attempted 
to  publish  his  works,  that 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life 
might  not  be  lacking  to  him, 
and  not  even  the  influence  of 
Sainte-Beuve  could  find  him 
a  publisher.  For  a  year  he 
lingered,  neither  writing  nor 
speaking,  and  died  at  last,  in 
1867,  the  victim  ©f  his  genius 
and  his  sensibility. 

It  is  commonly  said  that 
time  readjusts  the  adverse 
opinions  of  contemporaries, — 
that,  when  the  jealousies  and 
superstitions  of  the  moment  are 
forgotten,  men  of  genius  enter 
into  their  proper  inheritance  of 
fame.  That  is  an  opinion  of 
the  optimists.  Again  and  again 
we  find  that  men  of  mediocre 
talent  are  taken  by  succeeding 
generations  at  their  hopeful 
estimate,  that  advertisement 
and  popularity  meet  with  a 
vast  and  posthumous  reward. 
Neither  Poe  nor  Baudelaire 
has  been  kindly  treated  by 
this  later  age.  The  fierce  ani- 
mosities which  the  author  of 
'The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher  '  aroused  in  the  breasts 
of  his  countrymen  are  still 
active.  Poe  is  paying  the 
penalty  after  a  century  for  the 
contempt  in  which  he  held  the 
cupidity  and  foolishness  of 
America.  He  made  no  con- 
cessions to  the  materialism  of 
his  age,  and  another  age,  yet 
more  fiercely  material,  holds 
him  in  disdain.  If  he  receives 
the  praise  even  of  the  lettered, 
it  is  given  grudgingly  and  with 
a  sad  contempt.  In  France 
and  England  his  fame  has 


grown  with  his  influence.  In 
his  own  land  he  remains  with- 
out honour.  And  the  sympathy 
which  bound  Baudelaire  and 
Poe  in  their  work  unites  them 
after  death.  Baudelaire,  like 
Poe,  still  lies  under  the  ban. 
The  pedants  and  professors, 
whom  he  held  ever  in  scorn, 
have  taken  their  revenge  upon 
him.  They  have  either  excluded 
him  from  their  herbaria  of  dead 
leaves,  called  histories  of  litera- 
ture, or  they  have  dismissed 
him  in  three  contemptuous 
lines.  It  matters  not.  Even 
though  he  be  not  acclaimed  by 
the  multitude,  even  though  he 
be  neglected  in  a  sullen  jealousy 
by  the  professors  of  literature, 
he  will  still  find  an  audience  fit 
but  few.  He  will  still  be  read 
by  all  those  who  love  poetry 
for  its  own  sake. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  greater  contrast  to  Baude- 
laire than  Sir  Eoger  L'Es- 
trange,  who  fought  with  his 
pen  and  sword  in  the  trou- 
bled years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  L'E strange,  indeed, 
never  wrote  a  single  line  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  writing  it. 
He  made  his  many  laborious 
translations  to  put  something 
into  an  empty  pocket,  and  he 
was  one  among  the  first  to  dis- 
cover how  powerful  a  weapon 
written  controversy  might  be 
in  the  strife  of  politics.  Yet, 
though  artistry  was  seldom  his 
aim,  he  had  many  solid  merits, 
both  as  man  and  writer,  and 
he  deserves  something  better 
than  the  oblivion  into  which  he 
has  fallen.  Mr  George  Kit- 
chin  has  done  something  to 
repair  the  neglect  in  his  '  Sir 
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Roger  L'Estrange,  a  Contribu- 
tion to  the  History  of  the  Press 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century ' 
(London  :  Kegan  Paul),  a  book 
displaying  considerable  erudi- 
tion and  a  sound  judgment. 
Mr  Kitchin's  worst  fault  is 
the  fault  of  self  -  denial  and 
reticence,  which  he  shares  with 
most  modern  historians.  He 
confesses  that  L'Estrange  was 
"  a  picturesque  figure  in  all  the 
relations  of  life."  That  is  per- 
fectly true.  He  cut  such  a 
dash  as  was  far  beyond  the 
compass  of  his  fellows.  Why, 
then,  should  Mr  Kitchin  not 
make  the  best  of  him?  The 
habit  of  the  time  and  the  Uni- 
versities is  too  strong  for  him. 
"  It  has  not  been  the  plan  of 
this  book,"  says  he,  "  to  repre- 
sent him  in  a  picturesque  light, 
which  is  generally  a  fallacious 
one."  Why  should  it  be  a  fal- 
lacious light  ?  Is  there  a  mon- 
opolised accuracy  in  dryness  ? 
And  if  a  man  be  picturesque, 
is  it  not  a  patent  fallacy  to 
present  him  in  any  other  than 
a  picturesque  light  ?  We  think 
it  is,  and  we  wish  that  Mr 
Kitchin  had  let  his  enthusiasm 
carry  him  away  now  and  then. 
Justice  is  an  excellent  virtue ; 
impartiality  is  another  excellent 
virtue.  But  they  are  poor  ser- 
vants of  literature,  and  they 
have  achieved  so  little  between 
them  that  no  history  has  ever 
won  a  place  in  literature  that 
is  not  partial  and  prejudiced. 

However,  if  L'Estrange  in 
Mr  Kitchin's  pages  sometimes 
appears  but  a  rattling  bag  of 
bones,  that  is  not  L'Estrange's 
fault,  but  the  fault  of  his  bio- 
grapher's method.  Born  to  an 
honourable  house  in  Norfolk, 


he  was  educated  at  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  the 
college  which  had  sheltered 
Oliver  Cromwell,  took  up  arms 
for  the  King  in  1644,  formed  a 
plan  for  the  recapture  of  Lynn, 
as  in  duty  bound,  Lynn  being 
the  nearest  town  to  his  father's 
seat,  Hunstanton,  and  suffered 
in  consequence  his  first  imprison- 
ment. Henceforth  he  supported 
the  King's  cause  with  what 
strength  he  might,  stayed  a 
while  in  Holland  in  the  service 
of  Clarendon,  wrote  many  a 
persuasive  pamphlet  on  behalf 
of  monarchy  during  the  months 
which  preceded  the  return 
of  Charles  II.,  and  until  his 
death  in  1704,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  -  eight,  supported  the 
cause  of  Toryism  with  an  acrid 
pen.  His  greatest  achievement 
undoubtedly  was  the  unmask- 
ing of  the  Popish  Plot.  It  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  his 
energy  and  courage  that  the 
miscreant  Titus  Gates  was 
brought  to  the  pillory  and 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tail. 
That  deed  is  enough  of  itself 
for  immortality,  and  it  is  a 
clear  proof  of  the  negligence  or 
ingratitude  of  the  Tories  that 
Roger  L'Estrange's  fame  is  as 
dim  as  it  is.  Had  he  been  a 
Whig  he  would  have  stood  in 
bronze  in  many  a  market- 
place, and  probably  have  given 
his  name  to  a  thousand  con- 
venticles. 

But  he  was  a  Tory,  proud  and 
unashamed,  and  therefore  he 
has  been  left  to  take  his  chance 
in  the  page  of  history.  The 
honours  conferred  upon  him 
were  incommensurate  with  his 
services.  In  1663  he  was 
appointed  "surveyor  of  the 
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imprimey"  and  one  of  the 
"licensers  of  the  press."  May- 
be he  is  best  known  to-day  by 
the  imprimatur,  signed  by  his 
name,  which  is  found  in  count- 
less works  of  his  time.  In 
1685  he  was  knighted.  For 
the  rest  he  fought  against  his 
enemies,  Whigs,  dissenters,  and 
perjurers,  with  a  dauntless 
courage  and  in  a  style  of 
finished  brutality  which  de- 
serve to  be  remembered.  Now 
it  was  the  Presbyterians  who 
felt  his  lash,  now  it  was 
Shaftesbury  and  the  exclusion- 
ists.  But  all  those  upon  whose 
back  the  lash  fell  were  con- 
scious of  its  sting,  and  as  he 
was  pitiless  himself,  he  ex- 
pected and  got  no  pity  from 
others.  He  wrote  an  English 
fit  only  for  the  street  and  the 
tavern,  and  he  wrote  it  with  a 
fury  which  has  seldom  been 
surpassed.  In  controversy  he 
was  superior  to  all  his  rivals  ; 
his  pen  was  no  hireling  pen, 
like  the  pen  of  John  Phillips, 
who  stooped  so  low  as  to  sell 
himself  to  Gates  ;  yet  there  is 
nothing  so  dead  as  old  con- 
troversies, and  to  turn  over 
L'Estrange's  masterpieces  in 
this  kind  is  to  be  confronted 
with  a  strange  kind  of  archaeo- 
logy. The  passion  of  anger, 
the  violence  of  language,  the 
fury  of  insolence,  which  in- 
spired these  pamphlets,  stand 
there  petrified  in  words  of 
violence.  The  men  whom 
they  attacked  are  dead.  The 
villanies  which  they  exposed 
are  not  covered  by  any  rag  of 
mystery.  They  have  no  general 
ideas  which  should  give  them 
an  importance  in  our  own 
day.  They  are  but  a  monu- 
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ment  to  L'Estrange's  industry 
and  L'Estrange's  humour  set 
up  over  his  dead  bones,  not 
far  seen,  but  already  hidden  in 
a  mist  of  time. 

If  L'Estrange  wrote  the 
jargon  of  the  tavern,  if  he 
bridled  his  style  as  little  as 
he  bridled  his  temper,  his 
achievement  is  yet  memor- 
able. His  '  Observator,'  for 
instance,  which  he  wrote  in 
dialogue  without  cessation  for 
some  six  years,  is  a  remark- 
able performance.  And  he 
has  his  place  in  the  history  of 
manners,  because  he  was  one 
of  the  first,  with  Tom  Brown 
and  one  or  two  others,  who 
learned  the  art  of  supporting 
life  by  money  paid  them  by 
the  bookseller.  Moreover,  he 
invented  a  kind  of  journalism 
which,  for  good  or  evil,  has 
lasted  unto  our  time,  and  it  is 
not  extravagant  to  attribute  the 
violent  language  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  to  the  example  of 
L'Estrange  and  his  contem- 
poraries. The  first  Gordon 
Bennett,  and  by  far  the  great- 
est, was,  all  unconsciously, 
the  faithful  pupil  of  Roger 
L'Estrange. 

L'Estrange's  life  was  long, 
harassed,  and  laborious.  The 
fight  which  he  waged  for  bread 
and  butter  was  finished  only  at 
his  death.  His  wife  impover- 
ished him  and  his  family  by  a 
love  of  gaming.  Hisdaughter,to 
his  great  chagrin  and  imminent 
danger,  espoused  the  Catholic 
faith,  which  he  ceaselessly  ab- 
jured, and  yet  was  suspected 
always  of  embracing.  But  so 
strong  was  his  vitality  that 
nothing  could  check  or  depress 
him.  Not  content  with  waging 
2  E 
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a  constant  war  of  pamphlets, 
he  became  one  of  the  best 
translators  of  his  age.  When 
he  undertook  to  translate  an 
author,  ancient  or  modern,  he 
did  the  work  thoroughly.  His 
view  of  the  task  was  not  the 
view  which  is  popular  to-day. 
He  cared  not  for  accuracy  nor 
exactitude.  He  did  not  follow 
his  author  word  by  word  nor 
sentence  by  sentence.  He  was 
not  desirous  even  of  represent- 
ing the  tone  or  meaning  of  the 
writer  whom  he  undertook  to 
translate.  Whoever  he  was, 
ancient  Greek  or  modern 
Spaniard,  he  was  compelled 
by  L'Estrange  to  wear  the 
dress  and  habit  of  a  boisterous, 
tavern  -  haunting  Englishman. 
His  sense  was  twisted  until  it 
pointed  a  moral  which  all 
L'Estrange's  contemporaries 
could  understand.  At  his  bid- 
ding Erasmus  gives  evidence 
(so  to  say)  against  the  Whigs, 
and  Quevedo  is  called  in  to 
convince  the  dissenters  of  their 
manifold  errors.  It  is  a  strange 
standard  of  craftsmanship,  and 
it  may  be  said  in  L'Estrange's 
defence  that  he  never  descended 
to  the  depths  of  vulgar  banality 
which  Tom  Brown  (not  Browne, 
as  Mr  Kitchin  persists  in  calling 
him)  easily  plumbed.  Nor  was 
he  ever  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
John  Phillips,  who  set  out  to 
translate  '  Don  Quixote  '  and 
produced  a  work  which  is  a 
travesty  in  the  same  sense  that 
Charles  Cotton's  '  Virgil '  is  a 


travesty.  His  translations  are 
not  travesties.  They  are  honest 
attempts  to  render  foreign 
tongues  into  the  only  English 
that  he  knew — the  English  of 
controversy  and  the  coffee- 
house. 

His  best  work  is  his  version 
of  ^Esop's  'Fables,'  which  has 
never  been  superseded.  His 
wit  and  vigour  give  it  the  air 
of  an  original  work.  In  no 
line  does  it  smell  of  the  Greek, 
and  it  is  the  best  proof  of  its 
acknowledged  excellence  that 
it  has  been  again  and  again 
reprinted.  And  so  we  take 
leave  of  a  gallant  man,  who 
deserved  a  livelier  biographer 
than  he  has  found,  and  who 
might  surely,  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  accuracy,  have  been  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  picturesque 
habit  in  which  he  lived.  He  did 
nothing  meanly  or  obscurely, 
and  even  his  bitter  animosities 
are  easily  excused.  When  ill- 
health  and  manifold  troubles 
fell  upon  him,  he  bore  them 
with  the  good  courage  that 
was  always  his,  and  he  was  as 
full  of  youth  and  energy  at 
eighty  -  six  as  at  eighteen. 
Pepys  describes  him  as  "a 
man  of  fine  conversation,"  and 
Evelyn  with  equal  discernment 
speaks  of  him  as  "  a  person  of 
excellent  parts."  Above  all, 
he  was  a  sound  Tory,  and  if  he 
dipped  his  pen  in  gall,  it  was 
to  attack  those  who  would  not 
have  understood,  and  who  never 
deserved,  a  kindlier  treatment. 
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THE    SESSION    IN    PARLIAMENT. 


THE    most  important    lesson 
taught  by  the  inglorious    ses- 
sion which  has   trailed  at  last 
to  its  weary  end,  is  that  the 
Parliament  Aot  is  a  complete 
failure.    The  revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment has  already  paid  too 
high   a  price  for  its  infamous 
attempt  to  push  through  three 
"first- class    measures,"    whose 
acceptance    by    the    people    is 
doubtful,    while    the    Constitu- 
tion is  in  suspense.     The  wan- 
ton  destruction   of    the  House 
of   Lords    has    destroyed    also 
the  House   of   Commons.     The 
country  takes  as  little  interest 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other.     In 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
there    is    an    unreality    which 
cannot  escape  the  least  observ- 
ant   of    men.       The    complete 
divorce    between    the    Cabinet 
and    the   people,   which   is  the 
inevitable    result     of     an    un- 
checked democracy,  is   at  last 
evident  to  all.    The  newspapers, 
which   report    the   proceedings 
of     "  the     mother     of     Parlia- 
ments "  only  when   there  is  a 
"  scene,"       gauge       accurately 
enough  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  their  readers.     And  the 
Parliament  Act  has  done  some- 
thing more  than  involve  in  an 
atmosphere    of    unreality    the 
muzzled     Commons.       It     has 
made    a   loyal   and    open    dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  which 
vex  the   State   completely  im- 
possible.    A  new  standard  has 
been  set  up  for  our  deliberations 
— the  standard  of  speed.    Three 
four-horse  coaches  must  gallop 
abreast  through  the  House  of 


Commons,  or  our  pliant  Prime 
Minister  cannot  conciliate  all 
the  groups  upon  whose  favour 
the  continuance  of  his  office 
depends.  One  of  the  coaches 
has  broken  down  altogether. 
The  other  two  have  slunk  away 
to  their  stables.  Whether  they 
will  ever  be  heard  of  again 
is  more  than  doubtful,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  majority  wholly 
indifferent. 

The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  in  whose  hands  all 
the  powers  of  the  realm  are 
now  centred,  treats  the  House 
of  Commons  with  the  same 
contempt  wherewith  it  has 
treated  the  House  of  Lords. 
Twice  during  the  session,  had 
not  the  Speaker  intervened,  it 
would  have  outraged  all  the 
traditions  and  ordinances  of 
the  House.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, when  his  Irish  henchmen 
failed  him,  Mr  Asquith  was 
witness  of  an  adverse  vote. 
That  he  might  "  save  time,"  ac- 
cording to  his  own  euphemism, 
Mr  Asquith  determined  to  re- 
assemble the  henchmen  and 
rescind  the  vote.  When  it 
was  pointed  out  that  some- 
thing more  than  this  was 
necessary,  he  was  forced  to 
acquiesce,  but  it  was  no 
respect  for  the  House  or 
for  his  opponents  that 
prompted  his  acquiescence. 
Still  worse  was  his  disrespect 
for  the  Commons'  House,  when, 
to  conciliate  the  militant  suf- 
fragists, he  permitted  the  wid- 
est amendments  to  be  moved 
to  his  Franchise  Bill.  Having 
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declared  that,  in  his  belief, 
women's  suffrage  would  prove 
a  national  disaster,  he  would 
gladly  have  accepted  it  had  it 
obtained  a  majority  in  the 
House.  The  Speaker  inter- 
vened, and  insisted  that,  since 
the  amendments  proposed 
would  make  the  Bill  a  new 
measure,  it  must  be  withdrawn 
and  another  substituted.  The 
economy  of  time  imposed  by 
the  Parliament  Act  permitted 
no  substitution,  and  the  measure 
was  dropped,  but  not  before 
the  Colonial  Secretary  had  de- 
livered a  damaging  attack  upon 
Mr  George,  from  which  the 
broken  Cabinet  will  never  re- 
cover, and  the  Postmaster  - 
General  had  uttered  a  cry  from 
the  heart,  which  should  become 
classical,  that  whatever  hap- 
pened there  would  be  no  resig- 
nation ! 

The  Parliament  Act,  as  it 
stands  to-day,  is  the  work  of 
Mr  Asquith's  Cabinet.  Passed 
by  trickery,  it  is  an  out- 
rage upon  our  ancient  Con- 
stitution. Whatever  its  faults 
may  be,  however  riddled  with 
chicane  the  method  of  its  pass- 
ing, it  should  be  accepted  with 
oyalty  by  those  who  devised 
it.  Surely  this  is  not  an  ex- 
travagant demand  to  make 
upon  the  authors  of  its  being. 
The  Lords,  deprived  of  their 
veto,  should  be  allowed  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  suspension, 
laid  upon  them,  without  the 
risk  of  insult.  If  any  were 
simple  enough  to  take  so  much 
for  granted,  they  overlooked 
the  effrontery  of  Mr  Lloyd 
George.  When  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  proper  exercise 
of  its  dwindled  powers,  threw 


out  the  Home  Kule  Bill,  Mr 
George  found  an  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar 
talent.  "  If  you  chain  a 
dog,"  said  this  profound  finan- 
cier and  great  gentleman,  ''he 
is  less  dangerous,  but  he  is 
more  savage  —  but  there  is 
always  this  satisfaction  about 
it,  he  can  bark  and  snarl, 
but  you  know  he  can  only 
bite  the  length  of  his  chain. 
It  is  much  longer  than  I  wish 
to  see  it.  I  hope  to  see  it 
shortened,  but  still  it  is  not 
very  long,  and  we  pass  the 
kennel  all  right."  If  the  Par- 
liament Act  had  been  forcibly 
imposed  upon  the  unwilling 
Radicals,  it  would  have  been 
monstrous  to  hold  such  lan- 
guage as  this.  When  we 
remember  that  the  House  of 
Lords  has  been  wrecked  by  Mr 
Lloyd  George  and  his  col- 
leagues, we  can  regard  the 
speech  merely  as  a  piece  of  in- 
solence, and  the  fact  that  it  was 
received  by  its  audience  with 
prolonged  cheers  and  tumul- 
tuous applause  is  a  fair  measure 
of  the  refinement  and  good 
manners  which  prevail  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club. 

The  principal  work  of  the 
session  has  been  the  passing 
of  the  Home  Eule  Bill,  a  Bill 
which,  in  Mr  Asquith's  opinion, 
should  never  have  been  passed, 
save  by  a  House  in  which  there 
was  a  clear  Liberal  majority, 
and  which  was  never  mentioned 
in  1906,  when  the  majority 
was  Liberal  and  overwhelming. 
Passed  by  the  Commons,  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  now 
lingers  in  a  kind  of  cold  storage. 
Its  passage  was  greeted  with 
no  enthusiasm,  and  fell  coldly 
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upon  an  indifferent  world.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Irish  apathy 
that,  when  the  Bill  was 
passed,  the  "nationhood"  of 
Ireland  was  not  referred  to  in 
'  The  Irish  Homestead,'  by  far 
the  deepest  and  truest  index 
of  Irish  opinion.  Not  even  its 
supporters  in  the  House  were 
able  to  speak  of  the  Bill  with 
confidence.  "  Tell  us  what  safe- 
guards you  wish  for,"  they  ask 
in  despair,  "  and  they  shall  be 
put  in  the  Bill."  As  they 
know  well,  no  safeguards  are 
possible,  and  the  only  prospect 
that  appears  to  lie  before  us  is 
a  prospect  of  civil  war.  The 
prospect  does  not  disturb  them, 
because  they  are  conscious  that 
the  Parliament  which  they  have 
devised  will  never  be  set  up  in 
College  Green.  Were  they  to 
regard  their  handiwork  for  one 
moment  with  a  serious  eye, 
even  they,  cynics  as  they  are, 
might  be  appalled  at  the  cer- 
tainty of  revolt.  Even  they, 
hungry  as  they  are  for  office, 
might  think  that  they  would 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  the 
unthinking  support  of  Mr  Red- 
mond's well-drilled  squad  in 
the  spilled  blood  of  their 
countrymen. 

In  the  House  of  Lords, 
which,  if  it  be  stripped  of  its 
veto,  is  still  permitted  the 
freedom  of  discussion,  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  exposed  for  the 
piece  of  charlatanry  that  it  is. 
Speaker  after  speaker,  favour- 
able to  the  federal  principle, 
proved  that  the  Government 
Bill  was  not  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  federalism,  but  an 
effectual  bar  to  that  policy. 
Thus  the  hypocrisy  of  our 
Radicals  is  unmasked.  The 


pretence  of  devolution,  of  the 
relieving  of  a  congested  legis- 
lature is  as  hollow  as  the 
pretence  of  Ulster's  submis- 
sion. It  is  not  by  a  separate 
post  -  office,  and  independent 
custom-houses,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  an  empire  can  be  safely 
federated.  Even  Lord  Grey, 
the  fervent  apostle  of  the 
federal  principle,  condemned 
the  Bill  because  it  is  based 
upon  an  inalterable  foundation 
of  Nationalism.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  a  staunch 
Home  Ruler,  condemned  the 
Bill  with  a  spirit  and  energy 
wholly  devoid  of  party  spirit. 
He  pointed  out  that  if  the  Bill 
became  law,  "the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment would  be  in  a  position  of 
privilege  in  comparison  with 
any  other  legislative  assembly 
that  might  be  created."  For 
him,  at  least,  Ulster  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  bogey  or 
scarecrow.  "  No  eloquence  can 
exorcise,"  said  he,  "no  special 
pleading  can  evade,  the  invin- 
cible repugnance  of  Ulster, 
and,  I  would  venture  to  say, 
no  live  statesmanship  can 
ignore  it."  The  string  of 
platitudes  which  flow  auto- 
matically from  the  lips  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  were  a  poor 
answer  indeed  to  the  serried 
arguments  of  the  Unionist 
peers.  But  the  Cabinet  pro- 
fesses to  be  unmoved.  The 
loud  -  voiced  champions  of 
"  government  by  consent " 
affect  to  believe  that  Ulster, 
in  fierce  defiance  of  her  with- 
held consent,  may  be  placed 
securely  beneath  the  heel  of 
Mr  Devlin  and  his  Molly 
Maguires. 

The    passing   of    the    Home 
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Rule  Bill  at  breakneck  speed 
is  a  national  disgrace.  The 
destruction  of  the  Welsh 
Church  is  a  yet  grosser  piece 
of  wantonness,  which  no  poli- 
tical opportunism  can  ever  ex- 
cuse or  condone.  The  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  Welsh  Church 
confess  that  it  performs  its 
arduous  tasks  with  zeal  and 
devotion.  Its  poor  income, 
less  than  the  sum  which  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  voted  for  them- 
selves, is  acknowledged  to  be 
wisely  and  worthily  spent. 
And  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
will  take  away  that  modest 
income,  not  because  they  want 
the  money,  but  because  they 
want  to  take  it  away.  They 
propose  to  spend  it  on  museums 
they  know  not  which,  and  on 
libraries  they  know  not  where. 
That  the  money  will  be  wasted 
in  the  general  extravagance 
which  prevails  matters  not  to 
them.  The  Church  will  be  im- 
poverished, and  the  Church's 
poverty  will  be  balm  and  solace 
to  their  sectarian  spite.  We 
doubt  whether  history  can  show 
an  example  of  meanness  equal 
to  this,  and  it  is  an  eloquent 
proof  of  the  triple  brass  which 
encases  Mr  M'Kenna  and  his 
supporters  that  they  did  not 
feel  shame  at  cracking  so  poor 
and  honourable  a  crib.  In 
truth,  our  Ministers  would  act 
more  sincerely  and  in  closer 
consonance  with  the  proper 
nature  of  the  Bill  if  they  forgot 
all  about  the  free  libraries  and 
museums,  and  frankly  spent 
the  money  which  they  will 
wring  out  of  the  Church  upon 
bribery  at  the  next  election. 
And  if  the  object  of  the  Bill 
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be  infamous,  how  shall  we  de- 
scribe the  method  of  its  passing? 
It  is  well  to  put  upon  record 
the  fact  that  the  Welsh  Church 
has  been  disestablished  and  dis- 
endowed wholly  and  solely  by 
the  vote  of  the  Irish  party. 
Again  and  again  this  meanest 
of  mean  Bills  would  have  been 
flung  to  the  winds  had  not 
Mr  Redmond's  men  come  to 
Mr  M'Kenna's  aid.  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  availed 
not  to  do  the  deed  of  squalid 
ioonoclasm.  We  hope  that  it 
will  soothe  the  consciences  of 
the  political  dissenters  to  re- 
flect, that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  gombeen  men  of  Ireland 
the  Welsh  Church  would  not 
have  lost  one  whit  of  its  power 
to  do  good.  The  bargain  was 
plain  and  openly  entered  into. 
The  Nonconformists  of  Eng- 
land have  supported  the  Roman 
Catholic  in  Ireland.  Dr  Hor- 
ton's  amiable  argument  is  not 
yet  forgotten.  If  persecution 
follows  Home  Rule,  said  he  in 
effect,  then  the  Nonconform- 
ists of  Ulster  must  leave  the 
country  of  their  birth,  and  do 
their  best  to  gain  their  living 
somewhere  else.  Such  devo- 
tion as  this  to  the  cause  of 
Home  Rule  deserved  and  has 
obtained  a  handsome  reward. 
What  less  could  the  Irish 
Catholics  do  than  rally  to  the 
support  of  Welsh  disestablish- 
ment ?  Mr  Dillon,  having 
candidly  acknowledged  that 
"  it  was  a  source  of  the 
deepest  gratification  that  they 
had  been  able  to  repay  in 
some  measure  the  debt  that 
they  owed  to  the  Welsh  mem- 
bers during  dark  and  troubled 
years,"  denied  that  in  repaying 
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the  debt  the  Irish  "had  been 
false  to  their  own  principles, 
traditions,  and  beliefs."  Thus 
while  he  makes  the  bargain 
plain,  he  declares  that  in  carry- 
ing it  out  he  has  but  done  what 
his  conscience  prompted  him  to 
do.  He  is  at  variance  not  merely 
with  Newman,  Manning,  and 
other  dignitaries  of  his  Church, 
who  supported  the  establish- 
ment, but  with  the  leader  of 
his  parliamentary  party.  Mr 
Redmond  has  nothing  to  say 
about  traditions  or  beliefs.  He 
takes  a  sternly  practical  view 
of  the  transaction.  For  him  a 
bargain  is  a  bargain,  and  no 
more.  "  Your  British  politics," 
said  he,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Bonar 
Law,  "do  not  concern  us.  Our 
votes  will  in  this  Parliament, 
as  in  past  Parliaments,  be 
directed  by  the  sole  considera- 
tion, by  what  we  regard  to  be 
the  interest,  for  the  time  being, 
of  Ireland."  Mr  Redmond's 
cynicism  is  far  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  sentimentality  of  Mr 
Dillon,  and  we  fear  that  there 
is  little  comfort  to  be  got  out 
of  the  words  of  the  Member  for 
East  Mayo.  Nevertheless  the 
bargain  has  been  effective,  and 
the  Pyrrhic  victory  has  been 
won.  "While  the  Government 
chose  to  hinder  religion,"  said 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  in  an  admir- 
able peroration,  "the  Opposition 
by  their  votes  would  choose  to 
leave  the  religious  life  of  a 
great  Christian  denomination 
unhampered.  The  Government 
would  choose  to  sow  bitterness, 
but  the  Opposition  would 
choose  to  maintain  a  state  of 
things  which  was  rapidly  tend- 
ing to  a  better  feeling  between 
the  Church  of  England  and 


Nonconformists.  The  Govern- 
ment would  have  victory  with 
shame  and  wrong,  and  the 
Opposition  would  have  defeat 
with  right  and  honour." 

Thus  the  Government  has 
passed  two  measures  of  disin- 
tegration, and  has  prevented 
by  the  Parliament  Act  an  ap- 
peal to  the  country.  Yet  it  is 
not  happy.  In  the  first  place, 
it  cannot  but  be  affected  by 
the  prevailing  air  of  uncer- 
tainty. There  are  already 
rumours  of  a  conference.  It 
is  said  that  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  never  intended 
to  effect  its  ultimate  purpose, 
that  it  was  a  mere  means  of 
securing  the  support  of  Mr 
Redmond.  In  the  second 
place,  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Franchise  Bill  was 
withdrawn  cannot  be  pleasing 
to  our  tyrannical  Govern- 
ment. Though  Mr  Samuel, 
as  we  have  said,  raptur- 
ously declared  that  "  what- 
ever the  decision  might  be 
there  would  be  no  resignation," 
that,  in  other  words,  the  limpet 
would  not  leave  the  rock,  the 
debate  revealed  a  bitter  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  which  went 
deeper  and  wider  than  the 
academic  question  of  "  Votes 
for  Women."  Mr  Harcourt's 
speech  showed  an  intelligible 
resentment  against  Mr  Lloyd 
George  and  his  policy.  "  You 
have  got  their  threepences," 
said  Mr  Harcourt,  "  and  now 
you  don't  want  their  opinions." 
Thus  might  any  opponent 
of  the  Insurance  Act  have 
spoken,  and  the  fact  that 
Mr  Lloyd  George,  whose 
strong  point  is  not  reticence, 
should  have  refrained  from 
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reply,  clearly  demonstrates  how 
wide  and  deep  is  the  rift.  And 
quite  apart  from  the  public 
washing  of  dirty  linen,  the 
compulsory  withdrawal  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  Mr  Asquith's  schemes. 
The  purpose  of  that  Bill  was 
of  course  to  redress  the  balance. 
If  Home  Rule  ever  becomes  an 
accomplished  fact,  the  Radical 
party  will  lose  the  support  of 
Mr  Redmond's  stalwarts.  The 
diminished  band  of  Irishmen, 
having  nothing  more  to  get 
for  the  moment,  will  be  less 
obedient  to  the  division  bell. 
Neither  in  numbers  nor  in  zeal 
can  it  be  depended  upon  to 
destroy  another  Church.  And 
the  Government,  by  its  Fran- 
chise Bill,  hoped  to  make  up 
its  loss  in  Ireland  by  enrolling 
a  vast  number  of  new  and 
trustworthy  voters  in  Great 
Britain.  Its  amiable  scheme 
is  foiled,  and  though  "  there 
will  be  no  resignation,"  con- 
fidence is  shaken,  and  the  hope 
of  the  gerrymanderers  is  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

But  the  clearest  evidence  of 
the  Radical  anxiety  and  dis- 
trust is  the  fury  with  which 
the  leaders  of  the  party  are 
looking  about  them  for  a  pro- 
fitable bribe,  which  in  due 
season  they  may  offer  to  the 
democracy.  Every  Taper  and 
every  Tadpole  in  the  National 
Liberal  Club  has  his  own  "  cry  " 
ready.  The  cries  may  differ  in 
pitch  and  tone,  but  the  burden  is 
always  the  same:  "Something 
for  somebody  for  nothing." 
And  so  great  is  the  extremity 
of  fear  into  which  the  Radicals 
are  plunged,  that  they  are 
bringing  out  once  more  into 


the  public  light  of  day  their 
"star  performer,"  Mr  Lloyd 
George.  That  eminent  rhetori- 
cian has  for  a  while  lain  under 
a  cloud.  Even  the  voters,  not 
quickly  sensitive  to  the  truth, 
are  beginning  to  find  him  out. 
His  career,  piece  by  piece 
recalled  to  the  people,  has 
been  a  career  of  failure.  To 
understand  him  aright  we 
must  remember  that  he  is  a 
Welshman.  Concerning  the 
life  and  temperament  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  he  is  grossly 
ignorant.  Yet  at  the  very 
moment  of  declaring  that  Great 
Britain  has  no  right  to  meddle 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Welsh 
Church,  he  sees  no  reason  why 
he,  a  Welshman,  should  not  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Englishmen 
and  Scots.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  he  has 
proved  himself  lacking  in 
sympathy  and  understanding. 
The  speeches  which  he  de- 
livered during  the  Boer  War 
were  the  plainest  proof  of  this, 
and  they  should  have  been 
sufficient  in  themselves  to 
exclude  him  for  ever  from  hold- 
ing office  in  a  British  Cabinet. 
"  Every  child  under  two  years," 
said  he  at  the  time  of  the 
concentration  camps,  "  was 
already  dead.  Eleven  thou- 
sand children  dead."  Has  he 
ever  withdrawn  or  apologised 
for  this  infamous  statement  ? 
Again  and  again  did  this 
apostle  of  peace  urge  the  Boers 
to  continue  the  war.  "The 
Boers,"  he  exclaimed  with  pride, 
"  would  never  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally. They  would  be  fools 
if  they  did.  No  man  with  a 
good  rifle  in  his  hand  would 
give  it  up  merely  because  he 
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obtained  a  paper  signed  by 
Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  ex- 
change." 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves 
of  these  pronouncements  at  the 
time  when  Mr  Lloyd  George  is 
to  be  let  loose  again  upon  Great 
Britain.  The  only  reason  why 
a  demagogue  should  desire 
to  govern  a  country  which  he 
has  held  up  to  contempt  and 
detestation  is,  that  he  is  de- 
termined at  all  hazards  to 
"  get  on."  And  before  we  place 
our  destinies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
we  should  ask  ourselves  which 
we  prefer — the  honour  of  Eng- 
land or  the  personal  advance- 
ment of  Mr  Lloyd  George. 
The  two  will  ever  be  at  vari- 
ance and  incompatible.  Since 
the  days  when  Mr  Lloyd  George 
travelled  up  and  down  England 
giving  comfort  to  his  country's 
enemies,  and  urging  the  Boers 
co  fight  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
peace,  he  has  turned  his  hand 
to  many  things.  The  land 
taxes  of  1909,  which  were 
established,  like  his  South 
African  policy,  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  hate,  have  done  nothing 
else  than  set  class  against  class. 
The  refreshing  fruit  which  was 
to  be  administered  to  millions 
of  parched  lips  has  turned  out 
to  be  no  more  than  a  shrivelled 
mangel-wurzel.  The  working 
man  would  find  it  cheaper  to 
feed  himself  on  hot  -  house 
grapes,  purchased  at  Covent 
Garden,  than  trust  to  the  vicar- 
ious philanthropy  of  Mr  Lloyd 
George.  In  other  words,  the 
poor  £60,000  which  the  land 
taxes  have  produced  were 
gathered  at  thecost  of  £686,000, 
and  though  in  the  process  rich 


spoils  were  given  to  faithful 
voters,  it  is  not  a  cheap  method 
of  purchasing  adherents.  ISTor 
can  Mr  Lloyd  George  find 
much  comfort  in  the  working 
of  the  Insurance  Act.  Though 
he  deems  it  sufficient  to  answer 
the  j  ust  criticisms  of  his  measure 
with  inapposite  gibes,  he  cannot 
hide  from  himself  the  exaspera- 
tion and  sense  of  failure  which 
dog  the  Insurance  Act  at  every 
step.  He  has  packed  his  panels 
by  methods  which  have  exas- 
perated the  most  honourable 
and  beneficent  profession  in  the 
world.  The  promise  of  a  free 
choice  of  doctors  is  blown  to 
the  winds.  The  right  to  make 
private  arrangements  is  hastily 
withdrawn.  The  doctors  who 
are  reluctant  to  join  their 
panels  are  roundly  told  that 
if  they  do  not,  the  insured 
persons  whom  they  attend  can- 
not draw  sick  pay.  No  certifi- 
cate would  be  valid  that  was 
not  signed  by  a  panel-doctor. 
As  if  that  artifice  were  insuffi- 
cient, the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  told  the  Advisory 
Committee  that  there  were  two 
ways  of  dealing  with  cases 
where  the  panels  were  incom- 
plete. "The  first  was," — we 
quote  from  Mr  Worthington 
Evans'  speech  in  the  House — 
"  that  if  some  doctors  had  gone 
on  the  panel,  but  there  were 
still  vacancies,  he  would  invite 
those  doctors  to  take  assistants 
and  would  then  close  the  panel 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  in 
order  to  enable  those  doctors 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  practice 
among  insured  persons,  and  to 
obtain  a  good  introduction  to 
their  families.  .  .  .  The  other 
method  was  to  send  down 
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State  doctors  to  fill  the 
vacancies  and  to  close  the 
panel." 

It  is  a  dignified  policy, 
isn't  it,  for  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  offer 
"  monopolies  "  and  "  good  intro- 
ductions "  to  those  who  accept 
his  terms?  The  benefit  of 
such  methods  to  the  nation  is 
not  clear.  As  Mr  Worthing- 
ton  Evans  said,  "the  import- 
ance of  these  threats  is  not 
merely  their  effect  upon  doctors 
and  the  cruel  destruction  of 
their  practices ;  it  was  the 
effect  upon  insured  persons, 
who  had  been  told  that  they 
would  have  a  free  choice  of 
doctors."  This  policy,  exas- 
perating as  it  is,  cannot  suc- 
ceed. The  proper  working  of 
the  Insurance  Act  depends  not 
upon  the  rhetoric  of  Mr  Lloyd 
George  nor  upon  the  evasions 
of  Mr  Masterman.  It  depends 
upon  the  willing  co-operation 
of  the  medical  profession.  This 
willing  co-operation  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has 
made  impossible.  There  is 
scarcely  a  doctor  in  England, 
except  Dr  Addison,  who  does 
not  regard  Mr  Lloyd  George 
as  his  enemy,  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  science  are  quite 
right  who  are  urging  the  youth 
of  Great  Britain  not  to  waste 
their  lives  by  joining  a  dis- 
credited profession.  There  can 
be  no  higher  task  than  to  heal 
the  sick.  It  is  a  task  which 
cannot  and  will  not  be  per- 
formed in  conditions  of  slavery. 

And  not  only  are  the  doctors 
insulted.  The  insured  persons 
are  set  at  naught.  Doubtless 
Mr  Lloyd  George  has  regretted 
a  thousand  times  the  moment- 


arily profitable  speech  which  he 
delivered  rather  more  than  a 
year  ago  at  Whitefield's  Taber- 
nacle. The  place  was  hardly 
appropriate  to  the  Chancellor's 
vote  -  catching  demonstration, 
and  the  speech  raised  false 
hopes  which  should  not  have 
been  raised  anywhere.  "  So  the 
poor  man  who  is  earning  20s. 
or  24s.  a- week  is  told" — told 
by  the  Chancellor — "  '  You  have 
to  go  for  four  months  to  a  first- 
class  hotel.'  He  will  say : 
'  You  are  mocking  me.  How 
can  I  go?'  And  the  doctor 
will  say :  '  Haven't  you  heard  ? 
The  Government  are  finding  a 
million  and  a  half  to  build 
sanatoria  throughout  the 
country.' "  One  poor  clerk, 
Darken  by  name,  had  no  doubt 
of  the  "  mockery "  when  the 
workhouse  infirmary  was 
offered  him  as  a  "first-class 
hotel,"  and  when  £10  was 
brought  him,  after  death,  for 
the  purchase  of  luxuries.  In 
defence  of  the  Chancellor  there 
is  not  a  word  to  be  said,  yet 
he  is  obdurate  still,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  in  his 
coming  campaign  he  will  outdo 
in  extravagance  the  language 
which  he  held  at  Whitefield's 
Tabernacle. 

In  what  field  will  that  cam- 
paign be  fought?  The  field 
matters  little,  so  long  as  votes 
may  be  won.  Lord  Haldane 
warned  us  the  other  day  that 
Mr  Lloyd  George  might  throw 
his  heart  and  soul,  that  heart 
and  that  soul  which  triumphed 
over  the  Insurance  Act,  into 
Education.  If  it  were  into 
his  own  education  that  he 
threw  them,  we  would  most 
warmly  applaud  the  resolve, 
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but  without  muoh  hope  of  a 
beneficial  result.  Mr  Lloyd 
George  is  of  those  who  learn 
nothing,  whatever  they  may 
forget.  Probably  he  still  be- 
lieves that  eleven  thousand 
children  were  dead  in  the  con- 
centration camps  merely  be- 
cause he  said  it,  and  that  every 
workman  who  earns  20s.  a- week 
can,  if  he  choose,  live  in  a  first- 
class  hotel.  But  what  in  the 
world  will  such  a  demagogue 
as  he  do  with  education  ?  He 
may  enslave  the  schoolmasters, 
as  he  has  attempted  to  enslave 
the  doctors,  and  make  all  those 
who  teach,  from  Eton  down  to 
the  smallest  of  the  secondary 
schools,  the  mere  puppets  of 
his  bureaucrats.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  prospect,  and  if  in  the 
process  of  catching  votes  the 
admirable  system  of  education 
which  prevails  in  England  be 
destroyed,  its  destruction  is 
not  likely  to  give  Mr  Lloyd 
George  or  any  one  of  his  col- 
leagues a  sleepless  night. 

There  is  just  a  chance,  how- 
ever, that  education  may  escape 
for  a  while.  The  Tapers  and 
Tadpoles  of  the  party  appear 
to  think  that  "the  land"  is 
a  more  profitable  cry.  And 
perhaps  "  the  land "  it  will 
be.  Again,  the  choice  of  Mr 
Lloyd  George  as  leader  in  the 
campaign  is  not  easily  intel- 
ligible. He  knows  little  more 
of  the  subject  than  may  be 
learned  upon  the  putting- 
greens  of  Walton  Heath,  and 
the  stalwart  Radicals,  who 
have  been  collecting  informa- 
tion for  him,  not  to  be  outdone, 
have  studied  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  modern  times  in 
the  rural  glades  of  Peck- 


ham  Bye.  However,  Mr  Lloyd 
George  has  ventured  to  say  that 
their  reports  are  "startling." 
We  can  quite  believe  it.  Such 
emissaries,  sent  out  upon  such 
a  quest,  are  nicely  calculated  to 
"  startle "  all  those  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  country- 
side. Meanwhile,  Mr  Lloyd 
George,  we  are  told,  will  not  put 
a  further  burden  upon  the  land. 
Even  he  seems  to  have  heard 
that  it  is  not  profitable  to  tax  a 
declining  industry.  But  he  will 
enforce  a  minimum  wage  and 
provide  better  houses  for  the 
labourers  in  rural  districts.  He 
does  not  tell  us  how  he  proposes 
to  provide  the  better  houses 
without  taxation,  nor  does  he 
understand  that  to  impose  a 
minimum  wage  upon  farmers 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  it,  is 
nothing  more  than  to  levy  an 
insupportable  tax  upon  a  hard- 
working class.  It  can  have 
but  one  result :  unemployment. 
The  farmers  are  unable  to 
spend  more  than  a  certain  sum 
upon  wages,  and  Mr  Lloyd 
George's  plan  would  ensure  the 
instant  dismissal  of  thousands 
of  working  men.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  raise  wages  and  to 
improve  the  standard  of  life  in 
the  country,  and  that  is  to 
make  agriculture  profitable — in 
other  words,  to  undo  the  harm 
that  Free  Trade  has  inflicted 
upon  Great  Britain  during  the 
last  sixty  years.  At  the  next 
General  Election  there  will  be 
no  question  of  what  have  been 
foolishly  called  "food  taxes." 
The  most  urgent  reform,  which 
will  permit  England  once  more 
to  grow  her  own  corn,  is  for 
the  moment  postponed.  It  is 
postponed  only,  and  in  the 
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meantime   we    may    point    out 
once   more    the    folly  of    those 
who  pretend  their  food  is  "free," 
because   no    direct    tax   is   im- 
posed    upon     it.        The     poor 
dupes,    who    rejoice    in    "free 
food,"    are   paying    wages    for 
the  production  of  that  food  in 
Canada  and  the  Argentine,  in 
Denmark  and  in  Russia.     How 
shall  they  find  wages  to  support 
themselves,  when  all  the  work 
necessary   for    the    feeding   of 
them  is  done  across   the  sea? 
Is  it  not  better   to  ensure  in- 
dustry to  the  people   than   to 
live  upon    the    toil  of   others? 
And    the  vast   sum  that   goes 
upon  wages  paid  abroad  is  not 
the  only  tax  upon  "  free  "  food. 
Every    egg,    partially    addled, 
which  gives  a  fragrance  to  our 
breakfast -tables,    must    pay    a 
charge  for  its  transport.    Then 
again,  all  the  resources  of  the 
British  Navy  must  be  employed 
to  keep   open   the  highway  of 
the    seas,    lest    we,    who    will 
neither  grow  corn  nor  pick  up 
eggs,  should  die  of  hunger.     So 
much    of    England's    work,    in 
truth,  is  done  abroad  that  some 
two  hundred  thousand   sturdy 


men  are  found  emigrating  every 
year.  It  is  not  walls  but  men 
that  make  a  city,  said  Nicias 
long  ago.  It  is  not  cheap  food 
that  makes  a  country  pros- 
perous, but  well-paid  work  and 
men  to  do  it. 

However,  we  need  not  expect 
any  counsel  of  wisdom  from 
Mr  Lloyd  George.  The  land 
to  him  is  an  opportunity  of 
agitation,  and  no  more.  He 
sees  in  it  another  chance  of 
stirring  up  class  -  hatred,  and 
of  setting  hitherto  peaceable 
men  against  their  neighbours. 
He  hopes,  by  giving  a  loose 
rein  to  his  rhetoric,  by  flatter- 
ing the  cupidity  of  ignorant 
audiences,  to  repeat  his  noisy 
campaign  of  1909.  He  seems 
to  believe  that  his  value  as  the 
ringmaster  of  a  circus  is  un- 
impaired. He  is  doomed  very 
soon  to  discover  his  mistake. 
Any  man  may  promise  "re- 
freshing fruit  "  and  "  first-class 
hotels  "  once,  but  not  even  the 
simplest  voter  can  be  persuaded 
a  second  time  to  put  his  faith 
in  the  specious  offer  of  a  free 
sojourn  upon  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground. 
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DIRIGIBLES   AND   AEROPLANES. 


BY  T.    F.   FARMAN. 


WHILE  aerostation  and  avia- 
tion are  fast  revolutionising 
warfare,  and  the  Chiefs  of 
States  and  their  Ministers  are 
professing  love  of  peaoe,  every 
civilised  nation  continues  to 
increase  its  armaments.  Ger- 
many has  the  ambition  to 
possess  an  army  one-third  more 
numerous  than  that  of  France  ! 
Since  her  population  is  over 
sixty  -  five  million  souls,  and 
that  of  France  only  forty  mil- 
lion, there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  of  her  being  able  to 
bring  up  the  numerical  strength 
of  her  military  and  naval  forces 
to  the  proportion  indicated. 
It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the 
emotion  that  project  has  created 
in  the  French  Republic,  nor  on 
the  suggestion  that  to  rest  ore  the 
balance  of  power  between  the 
two  rival  Continental  Powers  it 
will  be  necessary  to  re-enact 
the  three  years'  military  ser- 
VOL,  CXCIII. — NO.  MCLXX. 


vice.  However,  at  the  same 
time  the  German  Chancellor's 
announcement  that  he  accepts 
the  ten  to  sixteen  proportion  of 
naval  units  compared  with 
those  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
received  with  expressions  of 
satisfaction  in  certain  quarters, 
though  scepticism  prevails  in 
others.  Without  impugning 
the  sincerity  of  the  German 
Chancellor's  assurances,  it  is 
nevertheless  permissible  to  in- 
quire whether  the  alleged  in- 
tention to  abandon  for  the  time 
being  the  project  of  creating  a 
fleet  equal  in  every  respect  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  the  creation 
of  a  German  aerial  fleet  of 
dreadnoughts,  which  is  at  the 
present  moment  unrivalled,  and 
which  could,  in  the  case  of 
hostilities,  render  signal  service 
in  a  naval  engagement  in  the 
North  Sea  or  English  Channel, 
2F 
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and  be  utilised  for  attack  on 
ports,  arsenals,  &c.  The  Ger- 
mans may  be  indeed  justified 
in  calculating  that  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  to  sixteen  naval  units 
is  compensated  for  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  aerial 
fleet  they  have  already  created, 
and  which  is  being  increased 
with  extraordinary  rapidity 
both  in  the  number  of  its  units 
and  in  their  power.  The  dir- 
igibles Great  Britain  could,  in 
the  case  of  war,  at  the  present 
time  oppose  to  the  German 
dreadnoughts  of  the  air  may 
be  qualified  as  a  "quantite 
negligeable,"  and  those  in  the 
hand  of  her  friend  France  are 
far  from  possessing  the  same 
fighting  qualities  as  the  Ger- 
man aerial  vessels.  The 
superiority  of  the  French  in 
military  aviation  is,  however, 
still  as  great  as  the  superiority 
of  the  Germans  in  military  and 
naval  aerostation.  Germany 
and  France,  that  have  taken 
the  lead  in  preparing  for  war 
in  the  air,  naturally  preserve 
as  great  secrecy  as  possible 
concerning  their  aerial  forces. 
Nevertheless,  all  the  world 
knows  that  while  the  former  is 
concentrating  her  efforts  on  the 
building  of  fighting  air -ships, 


and  at  the  same  time  seeking 
to  create  a  numerous  fleet  of 
military  aeroplanes,  the  latter, 
while  determined  to  preserve 
her  superiority  in  military 
aviation,  is  now  exerting  her- 
self to  provide  aerial  dread- 
noughts which  can  vie  with 
those  of  Germany. 

General  de  Lacroix,  writing 
in  the  '  Temps  '  on  February 
13,  estimated  that  Germany 
already  possesses  20  fighting 
dirigibles  of  the  rigid  type, 
most  of  them  Zeppelins  of 
20,000  cubic  metres  (706,320 
cubic  feet)  capacity,  capable  of 
travelling  at  the  speed  of  80 
kilometres  (50  miles)  an  hour, 
and  each  armed  with  mitrail- 
leuses and  small-bore  guns,  and 
provided  with  a  platform  for 
artillery  over  the  carcass  con- 
taining the  gas-bags.  There 
may  be  exaggeration  in  that 
statement,  as  there  is  undeni- 
ably in  that  of  'The  North 
German  Gazette,'  which  in 
January  declared  the  French 
military  authorities  possessed 
18  big  dirigibles !  However 
that  may  be,  in  December  last 
'The  Pall  Mall  Gazette'  gave 
the  following  list  of  the  Ger- 
man air-ships  existing  at  that 
moment : — 


RIGID — 

LZ  3  (army) 
LZ  9  (army) 
LZ  1  (army) 
Schutte-Lanz  (army) 
LZ  14  (navy) 


Capacity, 
cubic  feet. 


423,000 
627,000 
706,000 
684,000 
776,000 


SEMI-RIGID  :  ALL  IN  NAVY — 

Ml.  .         .  .         182,000 

M  2    .  .         .  .         182,000 

M  4    .  ,         ,  .         300,000 


Horse-power. 

230 
450 
510 
500 
510 


150 
150 
400 


Speed  independent  of 
wind. 


34  miles  per  hour. 

47  „ 

48  „ 
50     „ 
52     „ 


28 
35 
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Capacity, 
cubic  feet. 


Speed  independent  of 
wind. 


NoN-RioiD  :  ALL  IN  ARMY — 

PL  1 .  .         .         .  .  280,000 

PL  3  .         .         .  .  350,000 

PL  4  .         .         .  .  350,000 

Siemens-Schuckert  .  470,000 


PRIVATELY  OWNED  ZEPPELINS — 


Victoria  Luise 
Hansa 


660,000 
660,000 


Since  then  the  Schutte-Lanz 
has  been  wrecked,  but  it  is 
stated  that  not  only  has  it 
been  already  repaired,  but 
that  four  other  Sohutte-Lanz 
dirigibles,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  no  less  than  847,584  cubic 
feet,  are  being  constructed  at 
Mannheim.  The  Zeppelin  LZ1 5, 
which  is  a  yet  more  formidable 
dirigible  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors, made  its  first  trial 
trip  (a  flight  of  16  hours)  on 
January  13,  and  two  days  later 
the  PL  11,  with  a  capacity  of 
10,000  cubic  metres  (353,160 
cubic  feet)  and  motors  giving  a 
total  of  400  h.p.,  underwent  its 
tests.  Both  those  airships  were 
added  to  the  German  fleet  of 
dirigibles.  Moreover,  there  is 
in  the  Zeppelin  manufactory  at 
Friedrichshaven  another  aerial 
dreadnought,  the  LZ  16,  des- 
tined for  the  German  navy.  It 
will  be  completed  and  delivered 
in  a  few  weeks.  Four  semi- 
rigid Parsevals  are  also  being 
constructed  for  the  German 
Government.  How  many  other 
great  aerial  vessels  will  be 
launched  into  the  air  in  Ger- 
many during  1913  no  one 
knows,  but  it  is  stated  on 
good  authority  that  four  other 
Zeppelin  dreadnoughts  have 
already  been  ordered  by  the 
German  Imperial  Government, 


400 
? 

400 
500 


450 
450 


1    miles  per  hour. 
50?,, 


49 
49 


and  that  they  and  other  im- 
mense dirigibles  will  form  part 
of  the  German  aerial  fleet 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
is  also  very  important  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  at 
the  lowest  estimate  there  exist 
in  Germany  20  and  probably 
25  private  steerable  balloons, 
all  of  which  would  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  case  of  war.  Some  of 
them  are  powerful  aerial  ves- 
sels, capable  of  carrying  several 
tons  of  explosives.  In  February 
the  German  military  authori- 
ties took  delivery  of  Zeppelin 
Ersatz  I.,  and  accepted  the 
Parseval  VIII. 

These  few  particulars,  though 
unavoidably  incomplete,  suffice 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  im- 
mense effort  which  Germany 
is  making  to  conquer  the  un- 
disputed mastery  of  the  air. 
And  now  the  world  learns  that 
the  German  budget  of  military 
and  naval  aerostation  and 
aviation  for  the  coming  year 
amounts  to  no  less  than 
£1,800,000,  to  which  sum  must 
be  added  the  £350,000  result- 
ing from  the  German  National 
Subscription,  thus  making  a 
total  of  £2,150,000.  The  Ger- 
mans may  therefore  be  justified 
in  looking  forward  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  very  powerful  fleet 
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of  dirigibles  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year. 

At  the  end  of  1912  the 
German  Government  possessed 
twelve  steerable  balloon  sta- 
tions, each  provided  with  a 
hydrogen  gas  manufactory ;  and 
several  others  with  revolving 
sheds  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  aerial  vessel  on  leaving  or 
entering,  were  being  established. 
The  number  being  considered 
insufficient, the  'Deutsche  Tages 
Zeitung'  demanded  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  at 
least  ten  more.  Apart  from 
these  Government  establish- 
ments there  are  many  privately 
owned  steerable  balloon  sheds 
and  hydrogen  gas  factories. 
One  of  them  recently  built  at 
Potsdam  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  shed  measures  170 
metres  (558  feet)  long,  55 
metres  (180  feet)  broad,  and 
35  metres  (115  feet)  high.  The 
doors,  weighing  60,000  kilo- 
grammes (close  on  6  tons),  open 
wide,  forming  a  sort  of  funnel 
which  screens  from  the  wind 
the  aerial  vessel  while  entering 
or  leaving  the  shelter.  More- 
over, for  its  entrance  or  exit 
the  dirigible  is  attached  to 
trucks  running  on  rails  extend- 
ing 300  metres  (984  feet)  be- 
yond the  doors  of  the  shed. 
With  these  precautions  it  is 
believed  an  aerial  vessel  will 
be  able  to  enter  or  leave  the 
shed  without  danger,  whatever 
be  the  direction  or  strength  of 
the  wind.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
stated  the  German  Government 
has  decided  that  for  the  future 
it  will  build  none  but  revolving 
sheds  for  its  aerial  vessels. 
The  Delag  Aerial  Navigation 
Company  is  studying  the  con- 


struction of  an  immense  shed 
for  Zeppelins  near  the  Daimler 
motor  factory  at  Cannstadt  in 
Wurtemberg,  close  to  the  Elek- 
ken  hydrogen  gas  manufactory. 
Another  Zeppelin  station  being 
built  at  Leipzig  will,  it  is 
announced,  be  completed  by 
June  15.  It  will  have  cost 
1,200,000  marks  (£60,000), 
of  which  1,125,000  marks 
(£56,250)  were  supplied  by  a 
special  public  subscription,  and 
75,000  marks  (£3750)  by  the 
German  Government.  Leipzig 
is  also  destined  to  become  an 
important  aviation  centre. 

Quite  recently  Admiral  Von 
Tirpitz  announced  in  the 
Reichstag  the  creation  of  an 
immense  dirigible  shed  and 
hydrogen  gas  manufactory  at 
Cuxhaven,  situated  on  the 
meuth  of  the  Elbe.  The  fact 
that  nine  of  the  German  dirig- 
ible stations,  and  among  them 
those  of  Wilhelmshaven,  Heli- 
goland, Hamburg,  Kiel,  and 
Cuxhaven,  face  the  sea,  so  to 
say,  together  with  the  allot- 
ment to  the  German  naval 
department  of  no  less  a  sum 
than  £800,000  out  of  the  aero- 
nautic budget,  constitutes  a 
clear  proof  that  the  German 
dreadnoughts  of  the  air  are  an 
even  greater  menace  to  Great 
Britain  than  to  France.  All 
the  big  rigid  and  semi-rigid 
German  dirigibles  can  easily 
perform  aerial  voyages  to  Eng- 
land and  back,  and  the  new 
dirigibles  already  ordered,  and 
to  be  ordered,  will,  it  is  said, 
carry  as  much  as  eight  tons 
of  explosives,  and  travel  at  a 
speed  of  54  miles  an  hour. 
At  sea  dirigibles  will  always 
be  able  to  escape  the  fire  of 
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the  swiftest  vessels,  as  their 
speed  is  much  higher.  They 
all  carry  in  their  car  a  wire- 
less telegraph  apparatus  with 
which  they  can  communicate 
information  concerning  the 
movements  and  strength  of 
a  hostile  naval  force  over  a 
distance  of  some  200  miles. 
The  scope  of  action  of  these 
aerial  vessels  is  not  less  than 
2000  kilometres,  cr  1240  miles, 
and  some  of  them  can  carry 
fuel,  &c.,  for  a  much  longer 
voyage. 

In  the  first  week  of  Febru- 
ary Doctor  Eskener,  the  well- 
known  pilot  of  Zeppelin  dirig- 
ibles, gave  a  lecture  in  Berlin 
on  aerial  navigation.  Among 
other  things,  he  declared  that 
dirigibles  which  already  have 
a  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour 
will  soon  be  able  to  travel  at 
a  speed  of  at  least  54  miles  an 
hour,  enabling  them  to  navigate 
the  air  in  almost  any  weather, 
especially  as  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  construction 
of  motors,  which  now  break 
down  very  rarely.  Indeed  the 
lecturer  affirmed  that  in  the 
course  of  540  trips  made  with 
Zeppelins,  on  only  four  occa- 
sions had  motor  troubles  to  be 
contended  with.  Speaking  of 
the  employment  of  aerial  vessels 
in  war,  Doctor  Eskener  said  he 
considered  none  but  dirigibles, 
possessing  very  considerable 
ascensional  power  and  being 
capable  of  navigating  the  at- 
mosphere at  an  altitude  of  at 
least  2000  metres  (6560  feet), 
could  be  utilised  with  advan- 
tage. The  cannons  specially 
constructed  to  destroy  aerial 
vessels  would  render  it  indis- 
pensable for  dirigibles  to  remain 


out  of  their  range  at  that 
height  during  daylight.  In 
the  hours  of  darkness  the  dirig- 
ible would,  he  contended,  be 
master  of  the  situation.  Doctor 
Eskener,  at  the  end  of  his 
lecture,  examined  the  question 
of  war  in  the  air  between 
dirigibles  and  aeroplanes.  In 
his  opinion  dirigibles  will  have 
little  to  fear  from  aerial  craft 
heavier  than  air.  He  knows 
these  latter,  at  present,  enjoy 
the  superiority  of  speed,  but  he 
believes  that  sooner  or  later 
dirigibles  will  be  built  to  travel 
faster  than  any  aeroplane.  He 
admits,  however,  that  avions 
can  rise  higher  in  the  air  than 
dirigibles,  but  he  belives  that 
advantage  will  always  be  miti- 
gated by  the  quick-firing  guns 
which  dirigibles  will  use  against 
them. 

Although  M.  Edouard  Sucouf, 
the  celebrated  aeronaut,  and 
director  of  the  Astra  Company, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  disinter- 
ested in  the  matter,  any  more 
than  Count  Zeppelin,  his  opinion 
concerning  dirigibles  is  worthy 
of  all  the  more  attention  on 
account  of  the  powerful  in- 
fluence he  exercises  in  his 
country — France.  Writing  to 
the  author  of  this  article  on 
January  15  last,  he  said  :  "  I 
consider  military  and  naval 
dirigibles  constitute  not  only 
a  very  important  instrument 
for  reconnoitring  and  explora- 
tion, but  also  an  offensive 
weapon  of  the  greatest  value. 
People  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  dirigible  must  be 
colossal,  or  cease  to  exist.  It 
should  be  capable  of  carrying 
many  tons  of  explosive  pro- 
jectiles thousands  of  miles, 
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while  navigating  the  air  at  an 
altitude  rendering  it  invulner- 
able to  attack  from  the  ground, 
which  will  be  all  the  easier 
because  it  will  in  most  cases 
travel  at  night.  In  maritime 
warfare  it  will,  however,  be 
able  to  brave  daylight  without 
any  fear,  because  travelling 
over  the  sea  it  will  apprehend 
no  surprise,  since  the  enemy 
can  be  descried  at  a  long  dis- 
tance and  can  be  avoided,  as 
the  dirigible  can  easily  put  on 
more  speed  than  the  swiftest 
war  vessel.  It  will  be  furnished 
with  a  wireless  telegraph  ap- 
paratus by  which  it  will  trans- 


mit information  to  its  friends 
while  dealing  formidable  blows 
at  its  foes.  In  my  opinion  the 
nation  which  in  a  future  war 
may  possess  an  important  and 
well-armed  fleet  of  dirigibles 
will  enjoy  a  superiority  for 
which  no  compensation  but  a 
yet  more  powerful  fleet  of 
dirigibles  can  be  found." 

If  this  view  be  correct,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  till  now  the 
French  Government  has  con- 
tented itself  with  the  construc- 
tion of  comparatively  small 
dirigibles.  At  the  end  of 
February  it  possessed  fifteen 
dirigibles.  They  were — 


Le  Spiess 

L'Ajudant  Vincenot 

Le  Dupuy  de  Lome 

Le  Commandant  Coutell 

L'Ajudant  R4au 

Le  Capitaine  Ferber 

Le  Cont£ 

Le  Selle  de  Beauchamps 

Le  Fleurus 

Le  Capitaine  Marchal 

Le  Lieutenant  Chaure' 

La  Libert^ 

Le  Colonel  Renard 

La  Ville  de  Paris 

Le  Temps 


capacity  381,132  cubic  metres  2  motors  200  h.p.  each 
339,073 
303,717 
289,590 
289,590 
222,489 
215,427 
215,427 
211,896 
187,766 
166,580 
148,326 
144,795 
141,264 
74,163 
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2 
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2 
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90 

2 

75 

2 

75 

2 

70 

2 

75 

2 

120 

1 

120 

1 

100 

1 

70 

1 

70 

In  addition  to  the  above  the 
French  military  authorities 
have  in  their  hands  several 
small  portable  dirigibles  of  the 
Zodiac  type.  Le  Spiess,  pre- 
sented to  the  army  by  M. 
Spiess,  is  the  first  French  rigid 
dirigible.  The  carcass,  which 
is  made  of  hollow  wood  covered 
with  canvas,  has  eleven  com- 
partments. Its  length  is  341 
feet,  and  its  greatest  diameter 
44  feet  3|  inches.  The  stern  is 
more  pointed  than  the  prow. 
A  long  keel  serves  as  car. 
Each  of  the  two  motors  works 
a  pair  of  propellers  fixed  on  the 


flanks  of  the  rigid  carcass. 
The  speed  of  this  dirigible  is 
between  40  and  44  miles  an 
hour.  At  a  dejeuner  given  in 
his  honour  on  February  23, 
General  Hirschauer,  Perma- 
nent Inspector  of  Military 
Aeronautics,  announced  that 
contracts  had  just  been  signed 
for  the  construction  of  seven 
dirigibles,  having  a  capacity  of 
20,000  cubic  metres  (706,320 
cubic  feet),  and  capable  of 
travelling  at  a  minimum  speed 
of  75  kilometres  (46 1  miles)  an 
hour.  The  constructors  are  to 
receive  premiums  for  speed  ex- 
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oeeding  46|  miles  an  hour.  Of 
those  seven  dirigibles,  two  have 
been  ordered  of  the  Clement- 
Bayard  firm  and  two  of  the 
Astra  Company,  which  declares 
it  will  build  the  dirigibles, 
having  all  the  qualities  of  the 
rigid  type  combined  with  those 
of  the  non-rigid  steerable  bal- 
loons, without  any  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  former. 
Of  the  three  remaining  dirig- 
ibles, two  are  to  be  built  by  the 
Zodiac  Company  and  the  third 
by  the  Military  Aeronautic 
Department  at  Chalais  Meudon. 
Notwithstanding  the  addition 
of  these  seven  powerful  dread- 
noughts to  the  French  aerial 
fleet,  its  great  inferiority  to 
that  of  Germany  will  remain 
incontestable.  Indeed,  as  fight- 
ing vessels,  the  seven  proposed 
new  dirigibles  will,  when  they 
are  built,  be  the  only  French  air- 
ships which  can  bear  compari- 
son with  the  many  more  aerial 
dreadnoughts  of  a  yet  more 
formidable  character  Germany 
will  possess  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  and  for  which  she 
has  provided  suitable  ports 
(sheds,  hydrogen  gas  factories, 
&c.) 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
if  the  French  military  author- 
ities have  in  recent  years  re- 
frained from  building  big  dirig- 
ibles and  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  the  develop- 
ment of  military  aviation,  it 
was  because  they  were  con- 
vinced of  the  vulnerability  of 
the  monster  airships  lighter 
than  air,  and  of  the  ability  of 
the  small  aircraft  heavier  than 
air  to  exterminate  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  efforts  now 
being  made  by  them  to  create 


a  fleet  of  imposing  dread- 
noughts of  the  air,  it  is  far 
from  certain  that  opinion  has 
been  modified.  The  general 
public  had  commenced  feeling 
alarm  at  the  reports  of  the 
achievements  of  the  German 
rigid  dirigibles,  and  it  was 
found  advisable  to  tranquillise 
the  nation  by  seeking  to  place 
France  on  a  more  equal  footing 
in  aeronautics  with  her  neigh- 
bour on  the  other  side  of  the 
eastern  frontier.  In  any  case, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  French 
military  aviators  remain  con- 
vinced the  heavier  than  air 
will  triumph  over  the  lighter 
than  air. 

No  sacrifice  can  be  too  great 
when  the  safety  of  the  State  is 
at  stake,  but  it  is  not  only  per- 
missible but  useful  to  examine 
the  respective  services  which  a 
dreadnought  of  the  air  cost- 
ing £50,000,  and  those  which 
35  military  avions,  each  costing 
£1400,  or  a  total  of  £49,000, 
say  £50,000,  are  expected  to 
render.  The  matter  is  all  the 
more  important  because,  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  pecuni- 
ary question,  the  loss  of  a 
dirigible  in  war  must  be  more 
serious  than  that  of  even  35 
avions.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  build  an  aerial  dreadnought, 
whereas  military  avions  can 
now  be  constructed,  at  least  in 
France,  and  probably  in  Ger- 
many and  England,  rapidly 
and  in  almost  unlimited  num- 
bers. One  dirigible  should 
therefore  be  able  to  render  at 
least  as  much  service  as  35 
avions,  or  be  able  to  perform 
useful  feats  beyond  the  power 
of  aerial  craft  heavier  than  air. 
No  one  denies  the  dirigible  can 
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make  a  vastly  longer  uninter- 
rupted voyage  than  any  aero- 
plane, and  that  it  possesses  in 
that  respect  great  superiority 
over  the  avion.  The  services 
it  may  be  able  to  render  by 
such  long  voyages,  especially 
over  sea,  may  be  invaluable. 
Consequently  it  is  evident  no 
naval  power,  and  especially 
Great  Britain,  that  depends  on 
the  mastery  of  the  sea  for  her 
food -supply,  can  be  justified 
in  neglecting  to  provide  her- 
self with  that  means  of  defence. 
The  dirigible  is,  however,  vul- 
nerable both  on  land  and  in 
the  air.  A  couple  of  hundred 
men  are  required  to  be  on  the 
spot  whenever  it  lands  after  an 
expedition,  to  haul  it  into  its 
shed.  If  by  any  mishap  it  is 
obliged  to  come  to  earth  at  a 
place  where  preparations  have 
not  been  made,  and  where 
there  is  no  shed,  its  position 
is  critical  if  not  hopeless.  The 
dirigible  can,  however,  if  all 
go«s  well,  remain  in  the  air 
",  or  perhaps  yet  longer, 
but  the  avion  can  make  an 
uninterrupted  aerial  voyage  of 
4  hours.  The  35  aeroplanes, 
representing  the  dirigible,  can 
therefore  with  one  supply  of 
fuel  prolong  flight  for  a  total 
of  140  hours.  Moreover,  the 
avion  can  in  case  of  need 
come  to  the  ground  almost 
anywhere  without  suffering 
damage.  In  the  air  the  dirig- 
ible is  vulnerable.  Its  rigid 
or  semi-rigid  carcass  constitutes 
an  immense  target  for  projec- 
tiles, whether  fired  from  the 
earth  below  or  fired  or  dropped 
from  hostile  aircraft.  To  be 
out  of  range  of  guns  on  the 
ground  the  dirigible  must  navi- 


gate at  an  altitude  of  1500 
or  probably  1800  metres  (4920 
or  5904  feet).  It  cannot  re- 
main at  a  greater  height  for 
any  length  of  time,  whereas 
the  avion  can  fly  far  above  it, 
ascending  and  descending  at 
will  without  diminishing  ascen- 
sional power,  which  the  dirigible 
loses  each  time  it  descends. 

Though  the  exact  nature  of 
the  projectiles  prepared  by 
the  French  for  use  by  avions 
against  dirigibles  has  been 
kept  secret,  it  is  certain  that 
to  invent  a  little  bomb  which 
will  burst  on  striking  the 
carcass  of  a  dirigible  is  not 
very  difficult.  In  the  case  of 
only  one  of  those  projectiles 
hitting  any  part  of  the  car- 
cass the  gas  contained  in  it 
will  explode,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  burn  instantly  or 
comparatively  slowly,  entail- 
ing the  complete  destruction  of 
the  airship  and  of  all  on  board. 
The  possibility  of  the  crew  of 
the  dirigible  being  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  the 
attack  of  avions  may  be  less 
great  than  the  partisans  of 
the  aerial  dreadnoughts  pre- 
tend. Aeroplanes  travel  at 
high  speed,  and  can  always 
keep  out  of  the  range  of  the 
dirigible's  guns.  Their  size 
renders  them  a  very  small 
target  to  aim  at.  They  can 
rise  over  the  airship,  in  which 
position  the  difficulty  of  taking 
correct  aim  is  increased,  even 
for  the  gunners  on  the  plat- 
form surmounting  the  aerial 
dreadnought's  carcass.  The 
fighting  avions  will  be  pro- 
tected against  the  fire  of 
hostile  craft  by  an  armour- 
plated  body,  and  especially  by 
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a  steel  plate  extending  under 
the  seat  of  the  pilot  and  pass- 
enger as  well  as  under  the 
motor.  Apart  from  the  pro- 
peller, the  vital  organs  of  the 
machine  will  be  in  compara- 
tive safety  against  ordinary 
guns  fired  either  from  the 
ground  or  from  a  dirigible 
navigating  the  air  below  the 
.avion.  The  canvas  wings  of 
the  artificial  bird  may  be 
riddled  with  shot  without  the 
machine  being  disabled. 

Half  a  dozen  avions  attack- 
ing a  dirigible  would  therefore 
have  a  fair  chance  of  victory 
over  their  monster  foe.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  all  of  them 
being  brought  to  the  ground, 
it  is  improbable  all  the  brave 
aviators  manning  them  would 
be  killed,  as  a  skilful  pilot  can 
descend  with  his  motor  stopped 
from  almost  any  height  and 
alight  with  safety  on  the 
ground.  Moreover,  the  wrecked 
avions  could  be  immediately 
replaced.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  dirigible  was  wrecked 
when  attacked  by  even  so 
small  a  number  as  six  avions 
(to  preserve  the  budgetary 
proportion,  35  might  be  sent 
against  it),  all  on  board — 
at  least  ten  officers  and 
men  —  would  be  doomed  to 
sudden  death,  and  the  dirigible, 
which  could  not  be  easily 
replaced,  would  be  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins. 

One  of  the  great  arguments 
used  in  favour  of  dirigibles  is 
that  they  can  navigate  at 
night,  and  that  during  the 
hours  of  darkness  they  can  re- 
main low  in  the  air  without 
fear  of  being  discovered  and 
attacked  by  an  enemy  on  the 


ground  beneath  them.  Indeed, 
certain  aeronauts  contend  it  is 
easier  to  pilot  an  airship  at 
night  by  the  lights  of  towns, 
railway  lines,  &c.,  than  in 
daylight.  Admitting  that  as- 
sertion, which  is  very  con- 
testable,  the  men  in  the  car  of 
the  dirigible  would  certainly 
find  it  difficult  in  the  darkness 
to  discover  the  exact  position 
of  a  small  spot  on  which  they 
might  wish  to  drop  explosives. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  reason 
why  aviators  should  not  be 
able  to  pilot  their  little  craft 
at  night  with  the  same  ease 
as  aeronauts  say  they  can  steer 
dirigibles.  Flights  on  avions 
in  the  hours  of  darkness  have 
been  made  frequently.  The 
great  difficulty  the  pilots  had 
to  contend  against  was  the 
landing.  However,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  furnish  the  avions 
destined  for  flight  at  night 
with  a  powerful  electric  light, 
which  can  be  turned  on  and 
off  at  will,  and  which  can  be 
used  by  the  pilot  to  illuminate 
the  ground  below  him.  In  the 
case  of  it  being  unpropitious 
for  landing,  the  aviator  would 
seek  another  spot.  If  a  dirigible 
has,  through  any  mishap,  to 
land  at  night  on  an  unprepared 
spot,  it  is  doomed  to  almost  cer- 
tain destruction.  As  for  a  com- 
bat at  night  between  a  dirigible 
and  a  squadron  of  avions,  its 
issue  can  scarcly  be  doubtful. 
The  little  aerial  craft  might 
be  discovered  by  the  dirigible's 
searchlights,  which,  however, 
would  serve  to  indicate  to  them 
the  exact  position  of  the  enemy. 
Their  aim  would  be  all  the 
more  deadly.  In  view  of  the 
probability,  not  to  say  oer- 
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tainty,  of  German  dirigibles 
seeking  in  case  of  war  to 
cross  the  frontier  into  France, 
the  French  military  authorities 
have  established  all  along  it 
a  continuous  line  of  aviation 
stations,  which  are  destined  to 
be  on  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities at  once  occupied  by 
avions.  A  strict  watch  will  be 
kept,  and  whenever  a  hostile 
dirgible  may  heave  in  sight 
during  the  day  or  be  discovered 
by  searchlights  at  night,  it  will 
be  pursued  by  the  little  air- 
craft. On  their  side  the  Ger- 
mans, following  the  example 
of  the  French,  have  adopted 
similar  precautions  against  the 
invasion  of  their  country  by 
French  dirigibles  and  aero- 
planes. 

Each  of  the  already  existing 
big  German  dreadnoughts  of 
the  air  can  carry  between  four 
and  five  tons  of  explosives,  in 
addition  to  its  crew,  fuel,  &c., 
for  a  cruise  of  forty  or  per- 
haps forty  -  eight  hours.  The 
load  is  great,  but  35  avions, 
representing  it,  can  each  carry, 
with  the  necessary  fuel  for  a 
flight  of  four  hours,  as  much 
as  300  kilogrammes,  or  a  total 
of  10,500  kilogrammes,  or  ten 
tons.  It  is  true  that,  if  all 
goes  well,  the  dirigible  can  in 
forty-eight  hours,  at  the  speed 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  cover 
in  the  air  a  distance  of  2400 
miles.  Of  course,  the  distance, 
measured  on  the  earth,  will  be 
greater  or  smaller  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  favourable 
or  adverse  wind.  That  esti- 
mate is  probably  not  the  maxi- 
mum. In  certain  cases  the 
capacity  to  accomplish  such  a 
voyage  may  be  of  vital  im- 


portance, especially  in  mari- 
time warfare.  Nevertheless, 
for  hostilities  on  land  it  seems 
likely  that  35  avions,  each 
carrying  300  kilogrammes  of 
explosives  and  capable  of  trav- 
elling at  sixty-two  miles  an 
hour  during  four  hours,  or  248 
miles  each,  making  a  total 
of  8680  miles,  would  be  in  a 
position  to  render  yet  more 
appreciable  services  than  the 
monster  aerial  dreadnought, 
especially  as  it  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  the  airship 
may  be  wrecked  by  accident 
or  attack,  whereas  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  circumstances  which 
could  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  35  avions  in  one  single 
voyage. 

With  regard  to  the  capacity 
of  the  aerial  dreadnought  to 
undertake  a  voyage  over  the 
enemy's  country,  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  after  reconnoitring 
500  or  perhaps  many  more 
miles  beyond  the  frontier,  it 
could  bring  back  to  its  head- 
quarters or  transmit  by  wire- 
less telegraph  intelligence  of 
more  vital  importance  than 
an  avion  which  could  fly  120 
miles  from  the  outposts  over 
the  hostile  forces  and  country 
in  their  rear  and  return  to  its 
camp  in  four  hours,  or,  like  the 
dirigible,  transmit  the  intelli- 
gence it  might  gather  by  wire- 
less. And  in  case  of  need  the 
avion  could  extend  its  explora- 
tion much  further  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  essence  for  the  300 
kilogrammes  of  explosives. 
The  World's  Aviation  record 
of  duration  of  uninterrupted 
flight  is  no  less  than  13h.  17m. 
57-i-s.,  during  which  time  1017 
kilometres  (630|  miles)  were 
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covered.      Consequently  avions 
can  be  relied  on  to  penetrate 
at  least  200  miles,  or  even  250 
miles,  over  country  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  and    to   return    to 
their     headquarters.       If     the 
first  aeroplane  sent  on  such  an 
expedition   should   fail    in    its 
mission,      another      and      yet 
another    could     be     sent    off; 
whereas    if    the    dirigible    did 
not    return,    it    is    improbable 
the  commander  of  the  army  to 
which  it  belonged  would  have 
many    others     to     replace    it. 
The      dangers      to     which     a 
dirigible  would  be  exposed  in 
an  exploring  expedition  over  a 
hostile  country  would  be  very 
great.     Supposing  that,  profit- 
ing by  the  hours  of  darkness,  it 
escaped  observation  till  it  had 
penetrated  far  over  the  frontier, 
it   could   observe    nothing   till 
daylight,  and  then  it  would  be 
visible    to    all    on    the    earth 
beneath.      In   France,    for    in- 
stance, it  would  be  assailed  by 
avions  wherever  it  went.    They 
would  buzz  round  it  like  bees, 
of  which  a  single  sting  would 
be  mortal.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  swift  avions,  which  might 
be  sent  on  a  similar  mission  to 
that    of     the    dirigible,    could 
depend    for     safety    on     their 
speed.        Moreover,    they    can 
navigate     the     air     in     wind 
which    would   prove    fatal    to 
dirigibles     as     they    are    now 
constructed.      It   is  worthy  of 
note  the  Italians  had  dirigibles 
in    Tripoli,    where   the  enemy 
had  no  aerial  craft  to  attack 
them,   yet    nothing    has    been 
heard  of  their  exploits,  which 
might  have  been  effected  with- 
out  any   fear    of    molestation. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the 


Italian  aviation  service  was 
wanting  in  proper  organisa- 
tion, some  of  the  few  avions 
which  were  sent  to  Tripoli  did 
useful  reconnoitring  work.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  war 
in  the  Near  East.  Nothing  has 
been  heard  of  the  doings  of 
dirigibles,  whereas  the  few 
aeroplanes  possessed  by  the 
belligerents  have,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  organisation, 
rendered  signal  service. 

In  connection  with  the  at- 
tack on  dirigibles  by  aeroplanes, 
it  has  been  said  the  little  craft 
will  be  obliged  to  keep  at  a  very 
long  distance  from  the  aerial 
dreadnought  to  avoid  being 
wrecked  by  the  force  of  the 
explosion  of  the  hydrogen  gas, 
in  the  case  of  an  incendiary 
shell  fired  or  dropped  on  it  tak- 
ing effect.  In  the  first  place, 
it  should  be  remembered  that, 
to  explode,  the  gas  must  be 
mixed  with  air.  The  propor- 
tions producing  the  maximum 
explosive  force  of  hydrogen 
gas  are  five  or  six  parts  of  air 

D  X. 

to    one    of    gas.      When    the 
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French  dirigible  Republique 
"exploded,"  the  report  was 
heard  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, but  the  serious  concus- 
sion of  the  air  did  not  extend 
far.  Moreover,  the  gas-bag 
was  torn  by  the  branches  of 
trees,  permitting  the  air  to  mix 
with  the  gas.  In  any  case,  the 
dirigible  was  burnt  to  ashes 
after  the  so  -  called  explosion, 
which  some  experts  contend 
was  that  of  the  petroleum  es- 
sence and  not  that  of  the  gas. 
Most  French  experts  affirm  the 
explosion  or  instantaneous  com- 
bustion of  20,000  or  even  25,000 
cubic  metres  (706,320  or  882,900 
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cubic  feet)  of  hydrogen  gas 
would  not  produce  the  concus- 
sion which  might  be  expected, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the 
explosion  taking  place  in  mid- 
air. 

M.  Henri  Laurain,  Consult- 
ing Engineer  to  the  Paris  Gas 
Company,  and  one  of  the  most 
competent  authorities  on  the 
matter,  when  requested  by  the 
author  of  this  article  to  express 
his  opinion  on  the  effect  an  in- 
cendiary bomb  would  produce 
if  dropped  on  a  dirigible  of 
20,000  cubic  metres  capacity, 
declared  he  was  convinced  that 
if  the  percussion  fuse  acted  on 
striking  the  carcass  of  the 
dirigible,  the  hydrogen  gas 
would  not  explode  but  burn, 
especially  as  the  compensating 
balloons  inside  the  gas-bags 
would,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued to  work,  force  the  gas 
through  the  holes  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  dirigible, 
and  prevent  the  air  from  mix- 
ing with  the  gas.  The  com- 
partments into  which  the  car- 
cass of  a  dirigible  is  divided 
would  in  his  opinion  certainly 
not  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  aerial  vessel,  but  only  delay 
it  a  small  but  an  appreciable 
space  of  time,  as  the  fire  would 
be  communicated  to  them  one 
after  the  other,  enabling  the 
attacking  aeroplane  to  place 
a  little  greater  distance  be- 
tween itself  and  its  burning 
enemy.  M.  Laurain  does  not 
believe  in  what  some  people 
have  called  the  instantaneous 
combustion  of  the  gas  contained 
in  the  dirigible,  and  the  effects 
of  which  have  been  described 
as  similar  if  less  strong  than 
an  explosion.  No  doubt  an 


immense  flame  would  rise  into 
the  air  and  produce  a  very  con- 
siderable atmospheric  pertur- 
bation in  the  vicinity,  but  in 
the  immense  volume  of  air  it 
would  not  extend  so  far  as 
might  be  imagined.  Even  in 
what  M.  Laurain  considers  the 
impossible  eventuality  of  the 
20,000  or  25,000  cubic  metres 
of  gas  exploding  in  mid-air,  the 
danger  run  by  an  attacking 
aeroplane  from  which  the  in- 
cendiary bomb  had  been  dropped 
would  not  be  great.  He  points 
out  the  gas  in  the  numerous 
compartments  would  explode 
one  after  the  other  in,  it  is  true, 
extremely  rapid  succession,  but 
that  succession  would  neverthe- 
less be  sufficient  to  diminish  the 
effects.  And  even  supposing  all 
the  gas  exploded  at  the  same 
instant,  there  being  no  resist- 
ance but  the  air,  on  any  side, 
the  commotion  would  not  ex- 
tend to  a  very  great  distance. 
M.  Laurain  believes  that  an 
attacking  aeroplane  having 
dropped  an  incendiary  bomb 
successfully  on  a  dirigible,  con- 
taining from  20,000  to  25,000 
cubic  metres  of  pure  hydrogen 
gas,  from  no  more  than  300 
metres  (984  feet)  above  it,  would 
not  run  great  risk.  In  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  speeds 
and  the  directions  followed  by 
the  dirigible  and  aeroplane, 
which  might  be  the  same  or 
opposed,  the  distance  separat- 
ing them  would  be  increased 
between  the  moment  of  drop- 
ping the  bomb,  its  fall  on  the 
dirigible,  and  the  travelling  of 
the  atmospheric  commotion. 
Under  the  circumstances  those 
moments  would  be  precious. 
At  any  rate,  an  aeroplane  which 
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might  be  at  a  distance  of  500 
or  600  metres  (1640  or  1940 
feet)  from  an  explosion  in  mid- 
air of  20,000  or  25,000  cubic 
metres  of  hydrogen  gas  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  M.  Laurain, 
not  be  in  danger  of  being  cap- 
sized, or  brought  to  the  ground 
by  a  hole  in  the  air,  especially 
if  the  little  air-craft  were  steered 
by  a  skilful  pilot. 

To  bring  up  the  insignificant, 
not  to  say  non-existent,  British 
aerial  fleet  to  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  that  of  Germany 
must  require  years  of  patient 
persevering  work  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  enormous  sums  of 
money.  Such  an  achievement 
may  not  be  impossible  with 
fixity  of  purpose  and  lavish 
expenditure,  but  in  the  mean- 
time a  crisis  may  be  reached 
which  would  place  Great  Brit- 
ain face  to  face  with  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  The  Germans 
being  a  reflecting  people,  not 
easily  led  astray  by  a  seductive 
but  false  idea,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  they  have  weighed 
all  the  points  of  weakness  as 
well  as  those  of  strength  con- 
nected with  their  dirigibles. 
They  seem  to  have  adopted 
definitively  the  rigid  type  of 
airship  as  fighting  vessels,  and 
no  one  contests  either  the  scope 
of  their  action  or  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  tons  of  ex- 
plosives they  are  capable  of 
transporting  for  many  hundred 
miles — that  is  to  say,  far  beyond 
the  eastern  coast  of  England 
and  Scotland  to  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh,  &c.  Without 
examining  the  question  of  the 
necessity,  or  even  simple  ad- 
visability, of  seeking  to  con- 


struct a  fleet  of  dirigibles 
which  could  vie  with  that  of 
Germany,  it  is  urgent  to  adopt 
the  means  which  can  be  pro- 
vided without  long  delay,  and 
which  seems  calculated  to 
secure  the  country  against  the 
considerable  real  danger  and 
the  yet  greater  morally  disas- 
trous effect  of  the  invasion  of 
British  air  by  a  powerful 
hostile  aerial  fleet  which,  under 
circumstances  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  imagine,  might  prepare 
the  way  for  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  a  formidable  foreign 
foe.  Indeed,  if  unopposed,  the 
German  dreadnoughts  of  the 
air  could  cross  the  Channel 
and  drop  tons  of  explosives  on 
the  British  seaports,  arsenals, 
and  naval  squadrons,  which 
might  be  so  crippled  as  to 
enable  the  German  fleet  to 
escort  transports  to  the  English 
coast.  For  the  reasons  stated 
above,  the  only  efficacious 
means  of  defence  against  such 
an  aggression  would  seem  to  be 
aerial  craft  heavier  than  air. 

The  great  efforts  being  made 
in  Germany  to  create  an  im- 
mense fleet  of  avions  shows  she 
is  conscious  of  the  aeroplane 
being  the  one  dangerous  enemy 
of  the  dirigible.  The  number 
of  avions  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Government  is 
not  known  with  any  degree  of 
precision,  but  at  the  end  of 
1912  over  300  offieers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  had  ob- 
tained the  German  military 
pilot's  certificate,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  military 
aviation  department  was  being 
proceeded  with  rapidly.  And 
that  the  German  naval  authori- 
ties are  now  as  thoroughly 
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convinced  as  those  of  the  army 
of  the  importance  of  aerial 
craft  heavier  than  air  is  made 
perfectly  clear  by  the  official 
note  sent  by  them  recently  to 
the  aeroplane  constructors.  It 
contains  the  desiderata  of  the 
German  naval  department  for 
hydro-aeroplanes,  and  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  The 
hydro-aeroplane  must  be  able, 
1st,  to  carry  its  pilot  and  a 
passenger  weighing  together 
396  Ib.  ;  2nd,  to  transport  fuel, 
&o.,  for  a  flight  of  four  hours  ; 
3rd,  to  travel  at  a  speed  of 
at  least  62  miles  an  hour  ; 
4  tli,  to  descend  on  the  open 
sea,  rough  with  waves  pro- 
duced  by  wind  blowing  at  25 
miles  an  hour;  5th,  to  remain 
floating  on  that  rough  sea 
during  one  hour  with  the  motor 
stopped  ;  6th,  to  take  flight  off 
that  rough  sea  ;  7th,  to  take 
flight  off  calm  water  ;  and  8th, 
to  execute  an  uninterrupted 
flight  of  three  hours  without 
any  motor  trouble.  In  addition 
to  the  possession  of  the  above- 
named  qualities,  the  hydro- 
aeroplane  is  to  be  provided 
with  two  seats,  each  giving 
its  occupant  an  unintercepted 
view  in  front  and  below,  the 
steering  -  gear  and  the  lever- 
handles  of  the  motor  must  be 
within  reach  of  the  passenger 
as  well  as  of  the  pilot,  both  of 
whom  should  be  able  to  start 
the  motor.  The  hydro-aeroplane 
must  be  provided  with  a  device 
to  permit  of  its  being  hoisted 
off  the  sea  and  placed  on  board 
ship. 

The  hydro-aerial  craft  de- 
stined  to  be  carried  on  board 
ship  would  certainly  not  be 
used  exclusively  for  scouting, 


They  are  built  to  participate 
in  naval  engagements  on  the 
high  sea,  and  perhaps,  above 
all,  for  the  protection  of  aerial 
dreadnoughts  against  the  at- 
tack  of  hostile  aeroplanes.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  imagine 
that  a  comparatively  weak 
naval  force  escorting  aeroplane 
ships  might  venture  to  ap- 
proach  a  hostile  port  or  power- 
ful  fleet  if  accompanied  by 
dirigibles.  The  hydro  -  aero- 
planes  taking  flight  at  the 
proper  moment  off  the  aero- 
plane  ships  would  seek  to  pro- 
tect  the  aerial  monsters  against 
all  attacks  while  accomplishing 
their  mission  of  destruction. 
It  is  therefore  of  vital  import- 
ance  for  Great  Britain  to 
possess  a  fleet  of  fighting 
hydro-aeroplanes  at  least  equal 
to  that  which  Germany  is 
creating,  especially  as  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee  the  moment 
when  she  can  hope  to  be  able 
to  surpass  her  eventual  foe  in 
the  numerical  strength  and 
fighting  power  of  vessels  lighter 
than  air.  She  must  be  pre- 
pared  to  engage  battle  in  the 
air  and  able  to  vanquish  the 
heavier  than  air  foe,  after 
which  the  hostile  dirigibles 
should  fall  a  comparatively 
easy  prey  to  the  British  avions. 
Till  a  few  months  ago  the 
French  naval  department  had 
lagged  far  behind  the  French 
military  authorities  in  aviation. 
It  has,  however,  now  offered 
prizes  for  two  descriptions  of 
hydro-aeroplanes,  the  one  suit- 
able  for  coast  defence  and  the 
other  for  combined  action  with 
the  fleet.  The  latter  will  natu- 
rally  have  to  be  carried  on 
board  ship.  The  competition, 
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of  which  the  conditions  are 
severe,  will  be  held  at  Deau- 
ville  in  the  month  of  August. 
It  is  certainly  of  great  import- 
ance to  perfect  flying-machines 
of  all  descriptions  ;  but  as,  even 
in  their  present  condition, 
avions  are  universally  recog- 
nised as  indispensable  instru- 
ments of  war,  it  is  urgent  to 
train  as  large  a  number  of 
pilots  as  possible.  The  French 
and  Germans  have  already 
taken  measures  to  increase 
rapidly  and  considerably  their 
battalions  of  military  aviators, 
and  are  both  contemplating  the 
creation  of  a  reserve  force  of 
military  aviation  pilots.  The 
advisability  of  providing  an 
even  larger  contingent  of  mili- 
tary aviators  than  the  existing 
squadrons  of  avions  and  hydro- 
aeroplanes may  seem  to  require 
is,  however,  undeniable,  because 
if  it  is  easy  to  manufacture 
new  flying-machines  it  is  more 


difficult  to  replace  good  pilots. 
Aeroplane  accidents  are  fortu- 
nately becoming  less  and  less 
frequent,  but  in  war  the  best 
of  pilots,  like  the  best  of  soldiers, 
may  lose  his  life.  Moreover,  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  be- 
cause a  man  has  undergone 
successfully  the  flying  tests  for 
the  military  pilot's  certificate, 
he  must  be  a  good  pilot. 
On  the  contrary,  most  men 
after  capturing  it  require  long 
and  most  varied  experience  of 
flight  in  all  conditions  of  the  at- 
mosphere before  acquiring  the 
necessary  skill  for  the  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  a  diffi- 
cult mission.  The  training  of 
numerous  pilots  is  therefore 
indispensable.  Several  of  the 
existing  manufactories  in 
France  can  turn  out  on  an 
average  more  than  one  aero- 
plane a  day,  but  it  requires 
many  months  to  make  a  first- 
class  aviation  pilot. 
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FROM      THE     OUTPOSTS. 


LOST   SEPOYS. 


TAKE  the  Map  of  India  and 
look  at  the  top  right-hand 
corner,  as  far  as  you  can  push 
a  searching  finger.  The  limits 
of  the  Empire  fade  out  in  a 
tangle  of  spurs  and  buttresses 
of  the  main  Himalayan  wall, 
running  all  ways  at  once  and 
intersected  by  mighty  rivers. 
Many  of  these  are  dotted  and 
vague ;  all  of  them  wander 
away  into  the  northern  and 
eastern  blankness ;  all  are  some 
time  or  other  crossed  with  the 
attractive  and  convenient  word 
"  unexplored."  One  river,  how- 
ever, marches  along  with  some 
show  of  confidence,  disdaining 
dots  and  working  its  way 
through  the  main  Himalayan 
chain  to  meet  the  acknowledged 
line  of  the  Tsang-po.  Joined 
up,  cartographers  call  it  the 
Brahmaputra ;  and,  one  may 
say  at  the  outset,  the  more  we 
get  to  know  of  it  the  less  does 
that  pompous  and  uninter- 
rupted line  across  the  map 
seem  justified.  But  that  is 
another  story.  For  the  moment 
the  defined  line  serves  our  pur- 
pose, to  mark  a  limit  and  coin 
a  name. 

Till  recently,  the  ground 
"north  of  the  river"  was  a 
no -man's -land  —  a  welter  of 
jungle  and  streams,  pathless, 
unproductive,  good  -  for-  noth- 
ing. The  home  of  several  tribes 
whose  reputation  lay  in  every- 
thing unpleasant  and  nothing 
attractive ;  hardy  sub-montane 
savages,  armed  with  primitive 


but  deadly  war-tools,  credited 
with  jungle-lore  and  tenacity 
in  fight ;  often  aggressive,  al- 
ways defiant ;  savages  who,  in 
the  past  fifty  years,  had  several 
times  cheerfully  hurrooshed  out 
of  their  country  the  small  puni- 
tive expeditions  that  had  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  it,  and 
had  reduced  the  local  prestige 
of  the  Sirkar  to  i  0. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  most 
bumptious  were  the  Abors, 
who,  one  day,  crowned  a  long 
history  of  aggressiveness  with 
the  treacherous  murder  of 
two  British  officers.  Where- 
upon the  Sirkar  made  up  its 
mind  to  flatten  them  out,  once 
for  all. 

Troops,  guns,  and  mules 
arrive  on  all  shapes  and  sizes 
of  river  steamers,  and  land  on 
a  jungle-oovered  sandbank  on 
the  river  bank,  where  they  find 
a  stockade  manned  by  a  de- 
tachment of  that  cheery,  over- 
worked, enterprising  force  of 
semi-Mongolian  irregulars — the 
Military  Police ;  whence  a  foot- 
path leads  into  the  unknown, 
tunnelling  through  the  over- 
arching jungle.  Somewhere  up 
that  path,  away  across  the  plain 
and  up  into  foothills,  another 
body  of  Military  Police  are 
poking  and  prying  around, 
cheerfully  independent  of  sup- 
port and  scantily  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  :  they  are 
trying  to  find  a  way  through 
the  hills  to  the  trouble  that  lies 
beyond,  and  are  prepared  to 
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take    on    the    mischief    single- 
handed  when  found. 

The  force  on  the  river  bank 
rolls  itself  together  and  heaves 
ponderously  through  the  jungle, 
tied  as  it  is  to  the  narrow  track 
opened  out  by  its  irregular 
forerunners.  It  is  as  though 
some  weighty  mass  of  iron  were 
compelled  by  lateral  pressure 
to  ooze  its  volume  out  into  a 
seemingly  endless  piece  of  wire, 
resuming  its  shape  and  bulk 
wherever  room  for  expansion 
be  found.  Slow  but  sure,  it 
rolls  forward.  The  Abors  sit 
behind  massive  stockades  on 
their  chosen  positions,  and 
chew  their  nails  with  impa- 
tience ;  everything  is  ready  to 
the  last  detail,  war-tools  sharp- 
ened, arrows  freshly  poisoned, 
stone-shoots  and  booby-traps  in 
position.  The  only  thing  lack- 
ing is  the  attacking  force  which 
approaches  with  such  irritat- 
ing deliberation.  Presently  it 
arrives,  flattening  out  stockade 
after  stockade,  and  penetrates 
into  the  heart  of  the  mischief. 
The  murderers  are  rounded  up 
and  oourt-martialled ;  headmen 
of  tribes  are  arrested,  hand- 
cuffed, hustled  about,  lodged  at 
night  in  the  quarter-guard  and 
other  uncomfortable  places,  dug 
out  again,  questioned,  put  back 
again,  re  -  arrested,  stared  at, 
photographed  in  groups,  and 
their  thumb  impressions  taken  ; 
whence  they  are  returned, 
breathless  and  shorn  of  dignity, 
to  their  tribesmen,  who  blame 
them  for  the  general  debacle. 
All  very  salutary  and  likely  to 
leave  a  lasting  impression :  a 


headman's  personal  discomforts 
mean  more  to  him  than  the  de- 
struction of  half  his  tribe,  and 
are  far  more  likely  to  ensure 
future  good-behaviour. 

Meanwhile  the  Sappers,  freed 
at  last  from  the  military  re- 
strictions that  have  hampered 
them  hitherto,  buzz  about  the 
hills  with  small  escorts,  and  do 
wonders  with  theodolite  and 
plane-table.  They  are  pressed 
for  time,  and  heartily  curse  the 
weather  when  it  shuts  down  in 
grey  mist  and  rain,  hiding  the 
hilltops  which  mean  so  much 
to  their  bases  and  intersections, 
and  threatening  to  annul  their 
labours  in  the  short  while  at 
their  disposal  before  the  Force 
must  go  down  again.  For  soon 
the  winter  will  be  over  and  the 
rains  will  arrive,  when  no  man, 
certainly  no  native  of  down- 
country  India,  may  work  in 
these  jungles  and  live.  So  the 
Force,  ponderously  as  it  un- 
wound itself,  now  winds  itself 
up  again.  The  base  camp  on 
the  river  bank  hums  with  life. 
The  Sappers  come  hurrying  in 
from  half  a  dozen  different 
directions,  almost  the  rearguard 
of  the  Force ;  the  Expedition 
melts  away  down  river,  meet- 
ing, as  it  goes,  the  first  hot 
breath  of  advancing  summer 
from  the  plains  below. 

The  country  is  "  pacified  " ; 
the  traditions  of  unpunished 
aggression  are  wiped  away ; 
the  map  is  the  richer  by  an 
odd  thousand  square  miles 
where  before  was  a  blank ; 
the  frontier  has  taken  a  step 
forward. 
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Just  as  that  efficient  but 
untrammelled  irregular  force, 
the  Military  Police,  were  first 
on  the  scene,  so,  naturally, 
they  take  over  the  new  country 
when  the  main  Expedition 
has  left.  Two  hundred  of 
them  hold  the  country  in 
a  hill  -  fort  and  two  plains- 
stockades. 

A   quaint    force    this  to  the 
casual  eye.     Lacking  in  many 
of  the  agrtfments  of  soldiering, 
its  composition  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  point  of  effect- 
iveness.   The  men  are  Gurkhas, 
whom  the  jungle  and  the  ever- 
present  chance  of  a  row  suit  to 
a    T.      They    are    armed    with 
that  wonderful  old  weapon  the 
Martini,     which    hits    such    a 
mighty  ding  at  both  ends,  and 
whose  simple  mechanism  is  the 
delight    of    the   man    who,    as 
sometimes  happens,  sleeps  in  a 
couple    of    inches    of     water ; 
equipped,       as       the      French 
Foreign  Legion   are   equipped, 
with  the  maximum  of  weight- 
carrying  with  the  minimum  of 
impaired      efficiency      on     the 
march,  for — whether  it    be  in 
the    desert   of    Africa    or    the 
jungles   of   Assam — that  force 
is  best  which  can  move  about 
with  the  least  transport,  and  it 
is    the    boast    of    the    Military 
Police    that    they   can   march, 
live,   sleep,   and   fight   for   ten 
days     on     end     without    any 
transport  at   all.     Included  in 
the    ranks     are     trained    car- 
penters,       smiths,        boatmen, 
gunners     for     the     couple     of 
mountain  -  guns     they     carry, 
signallers,     scouts.       All     are 


born  shikaris  and  frontiers- 
men, and  could  pick  up  a 
living  on  a  bald  man's  head. 
A  cheery  force  and  very  cheap, 
their  lives  lie  mostly  outside  of 
cantonments.  Officered  by  a 
few  of  those  who  know  that 
for  all  the  guff  that  has  been 
written  about  the  King's  coat, 
his  Majesty's  shirt  sleeves  beat 
it  hollow. 

In  three  forts,  therefore  ;  or 
rather  a  hill  -  fort  and  two 
stockades  down  below,  to  look 
after  a  new  bit  of  frontier  and 
keep  the  late  enemy  from  re- 
crudescing— 

"  .   .   .   to  make  our  wars. 
And  keep  our  laws, 
And  live  on  yellow  peas  " — 

which  is  very  much  what 
happens.  A  doctor,  a  politi- 
cal, and  an  M. P. -walla,  each 
has  his  own  job,  thereby 
minimising  the  ever  -  present 
risk  among  a  few  white  men 
cut  off  from  civilisation  to- 
gether, that  of  quarrelling 
among  themselves.  They  are 
connected  with  the  outer  world 
by  some  twenty-eight  miles  of 
jungle -path  leading  down  to 
the  river,  where  a  stern- 
wheeler  calls  weekly  and  the 
battalion  elephants  keep  con- 
nection. 

The  summer  is  well  on.  The 
rain  falls  in  a  solemn  continual 
swish.  The  jungle  drips.  The 
hill-streams  bustle  past  on 
their  rocky  beds.  Mist  and 
damp  and  the  smell  of  rotting 
vegetation  lie  like  a  blanket  over 
all.  Put  on  a  waterproof  and 
sou' -wester  and  come  for  a 
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stroll  round  the  Fort.  The 
walls  are  made  of  up  -  ended 
logs,  loopholed  at  intervals, 
flanked  with  bastions  where 
the  sentries  stand.  Doorways 
of  ponderous  beams,  also  loop- 
holed.  A  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ment all  round.  There  are 
also  log  -  built  gun  -  platforms 
where  stand  the  two  mountain 
guns,  sheeted  with  tarpaulins 
against  the  rain.  The  rows  of 
huts  where  the  garrison  lives 
are  part  planking,  part  thatch, 
part  split  bamboo,  and  are 
covered  with  waterproof  can- 
vas against  any  danger  of 
fire-arrows  from  the  surround- 
ing jungle.  All  very  solid  and 
snug,  you  will  say ;  but  the 
all-encroaching  damp  gets  into 
your  very  bones  after  a  bit, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  the 
men  fit  except  during  the  spells 
of  fine  weather.  They  are  sit- 
ting about  now,  smoking  and 
cleaning  the  damp  off  their 
accoutrements. 

Come  back  to  the  mess  for 
tea;  a  hut  like  the  men's,  but 
a  bit  more  comfy  inside,  with 
camp  furniture  and  the  Polit- 
ical's crockery.  We  will  have 
tea  on  the  verandah — less  stuffy 
than  indoors — and  watch  the 
rain. 

Halfway  through  tea  two 
drenched  figures  appear,  se- 
poys from  the  nearer  stock- 
ade down  below.  One  of  them 
produces  a  sopping  chit  from 
the  Subadar  to  say  that  the 
elephant  convoy  has  arrived 
minus  two  of  the  escort.  They 
seem  to  have  gone  missing  at 
the  halfway  camp  from  the 
river,  two  days  before.  They 
are  believed  to  have  gone  after 
shikar,  and  have  not  yet 


turned  up ;  they  are  presum- 
ably lost  in  the  jungle. 

Crumbs  !  Bad  go,  this.  We 
pitch  some  kit  together  and 
leave  it  for  the  orderly  to 
bring  along ;  climb  into  sou'- 
wester and  mackintosh,  and 
tramp  down  the  streaming 
hillsides,  till,  at  nightfall,  we 
slop  into  the  stockade  and  the 
Political's  hut.  A  long  pull  of 
Pilsener,  and  then  we  call  up 
the  Subadar.  Interviewed  by 
the  light  of  a  lantern,  he,  the 
elephant  mahouts,  the  N.C.O. 
of  the  escort,  all  have  the  same 
story.  "  We  halted  at  Pillung 
(the  halfway  spot)  two  days 
ago :  riflemen  Man  Singh  and 
Chetradhoj  were  missing  when 
we  started,  and  we  do  not 
know  where  they  are  unless 
they  went  shooting  in  the 
jungle.  Their  rifles  and  am- 
munition are  also  missing." 

Bad,  very  bad  :  but  no  time 
to  allot  blame  to  those  respon- 
sible. First  thing  is  to  find 
the  men.  Jungle  knowledge 
tells  us  of  the  hideous  dangers 
men  run  when  lost  in  the  twi- 
light tangle :  bad  enough  at 
the  best  of  times,  their  case  is 
all  but  hopeless  in  this  grey 
August  downpour.  With  all 
sense  of  direction  lost,  they 
have  no  sun,  no  compass,  no 
trend  of  the  ground  to  guide 
them  :  everywhere  the  pathless 
tangle.  And  then  the  leeches  : 
it  is  well  said  of  the  Abor 
leech  that,  but  for  being 
striped  lengthwise  instead  of 
crosswise,  he  in  all  respects 
resembles  a  tiger.  Heavens, 
these  leeches  !  We  know  them  : 
bloodthirsty,  ubiquitous,  they 
cling  to  your  legs  as  you  wade 
through  the  undergrowth,  they 
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swarm  on  arms  and  chest 
wherever  you  brush  along,  they 
drop  on  you  from  the  trees 
above,  till  presently  you  are 
covered  with  them.  You  stop 
to  scrape  them  off,  and  more 
come,  till  you  give  it  up  and 
push  along  covered  with  suck- 
ing glutinous  blobs. 

Not  much  hope  for  lost  men 
in  such  a  jungle?  But  we 
must  try.  Call  up  the  senior 
havildar,  a  tough  old  speci- 
men. "  Parade  your  section  at 
2  A.M.  at  the  Quarter  Guard : 
four  days'  cooked  rations :  150 
rounds  :  no  blankets  :  run  along 
and  get  all  the  sleep  you  can, — 
you  won't  get  much  after  to- 
night. And  send  the  Hospital 
Babu."  The  Hospital  Assistant 
is  there  already,  waiting  out- 
side the  circle  of  lantern  light. 
"Hey,  Babu-ji;  we'll  want 
quinine,  permanganate  crystals, 
bandages,  carbolic  1  in  40,  six 
tins  of  milk,  and  some  Brand's 
essence;  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  please."  He  trots  off. 
Come  and  dine.  All  is  square 
for  the  morrow ;  remains  grub 
and  sleep. 

Poor  grub  :  poorer  sleep, 
thinking  of  those  leech-sucked 
unfortunates  somewhere  down 
there  in  the  jungle. 

2  A.M.,  and  we  seem  to  have 
slept  five  minutes.  The  Poli- 
tical is  up  already,  and  has  a 
brew  of  hot  cocoa  to  warm  the 
inner  man.  Cram  the  Doctor 
Babu's  neat  packages  into 
your  rucksack,  buckle  on  re- 
volver and  kukri,  munch  a 
biscuit.  Subdued  movement 
outside,  as  the  havildar  and 
his  section  fall  in  under  the 
drenching  rain.  Fretful  grunt- 
ing and  squelching  from  far- 


ther on, — one  of  the  battalion 
elephants,  who  comes  with  us 
much  against  her  will.  She 
must  carry  back  the  two  lost 
men  if  we  find  them ;  they 
will  be  in  the  last  stages  of 
exhaustion,  hence  the  milk 
and  Brand's  essence.  Swing 
out  of  the  fort  by  lantern 
light,  and  down  the  winding 
path  southwards :  best  foot 
forward :  keep  closed  up :  if 
you  fall  out  we  can't  stop  for 
you,  and  the  leeches  will  get 
you. 

On  and  on,  an  interminable 
night  march.  The  jungle 
alongside  has  been  cut  back 
far  enough  to  prevent  the 
leech  -  haunted  plants  from 
brushing  you.  But  the  over- 
arching roof  throws  back  the 
lantern  light ;  the  trees  drip 
and  patter  ;  the  mould 
squelches  underfoot.  Hours 
of  it.  The  forest  is  full  of 
sounds  unheard  in  daylight ; 
a  barking  deer  explodes  in  an 
unexpected  "wow"  ten  yards 
off;  a  sambhar  crashes  through 
the  undergrowth,  and  you  real- 
ise he  has  been  watching  the 
approach  of  the  lantern  for 
some  minutes ;  pigs  grunt ;  a 
hornbill  flaps  his  way  out  of 
a  tree  overhead,  bringing  a 
shower  of  raindrops  from  the 
branches ;  and  once,  very  far 
off,  a  leopard  coughs  discon- 
tentedly. 

Day  dawns,  and  the  twi- 
light gives  us  view  of  the 
path :  we  stumble  into  the 
small  clearing  of  the  halfway 
halt  and  sit  ourselves  down  in 
one  of  the  thatched  mahout- 
shelters.  The  small  store  of 
dry  firewood  is  unearthed; 
presently  tea  is  brewing  in  a 
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sauoepan.  An  Abor  appears 
from  somewhere  and  squats 
down  by  the  fire.  We  chat  to 
him  about  the  weather  and  the 
orops,  lest  a  too-sudden  broach- 
ing of  our  mission  should  turn 
hostile  his  very  rudimentary 
wits.  Presently  he  gathers, 
inter  alia,  that  two  of  our 
sepoys  are  missing  in  the 
jungle,  and  we  want  the  help 
of  the  neighbouring  Abor  vil- 
lage to  find  them.  He  trots 

o 

off  cheerfully  enough  to  give 
word  to  the  headman.  Eager 
though  we  are  to  start  off 
again  at  once,  we  turn  in  for 
a  couple  of  hours'  sleep  before 
the  village  arrives. 

9  A.M.,  and  the  huts  are 
full  of  rank  humanity;  the 
Abors  have  arrived,  and  sit 
about  in  silent  groups.  We 
wake  up  and  interview  the 
headman,  remarks  prefaced  by 
the  present  of  a  dollop  of 
sticky  opium  by  way  of  estab- 
lishing confidence.  A  man  is 
found  who  knows  which  way 
the  sepoys  started  out ;  his 
information  is  of  value,  since 
he  saw  them  start  westwards 
from  the  line  of  a  certain  small 
river;  which,  again,  we  know 
runs  north  and  south.  That 
limits  the  ground  to  be 
searched ;  the  men  must  still 
be  westwards ;  they  would 
have  found  their  way  back  if 
they  had  struck  the  stream 
again.  More  careful  question- 
ing, and  much  drawing  of 
diagrams  on  the  mud  floor, 
elicits  two  other  important 
facts :  five  miles  westward  a 
moderately  large  river  also 
flows  roughly  southwards,  too 
deep  to  be  crossed ;  further- 
more, a  broad  belt  of  cultiva- 


tion makes  a  clearing  in  the 
jungle  almost  connecting  the 
two  rivers,  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  where  we  sit.  The 
fourth  side  of  the  parallel- 
ogram is  formed  by  the  foot- 
hills we  left  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

Bight :  look  here  then  :  draw 
another  picture  on  the  floor. 
Here's  the  whole  thing :  it 
works  out  to  an  area  of  jungle 
of  about  thirty  square  miles. 
They're  in  there,  somewhere. 
The  havildar  and  sepoys  have 
followed  the  reasoning  care- 
fully all  the  while.  The  men 
grin  hopefully;  but  the  old 
havildar  knows  that  the  patch 
will  be  just  as  puzzling  were  it- 
thirty  acres,  and  looks  as  glum 
as  ever. 

We  split  the  party  in  two, 
the  havildar  with  one,  our- 
selves with  the  other;  the 
Abors  are  equally  allotted,  and 
a  plan  of  campaign  formed. 
We  will  search  together  as  far 
as  the  tracks  last,  and  after 
that  we  will  split,  the  havildar 
going  thus  (scratches  on  the 
diagram),  and  ourselves  so 
(more  scratches).  Thereby  we 
will  quarter  our  end  of  the 
patch  thoroughly,  and  if  the 
lost  men  are  still  alive  they 
will  answer  our  signal  shots. 
A  hurried  note  is  written  to 
the  doctor  and  the  Political, 
with  a  rough  map  of  the 
ground  and  a  request  that 
they  will  do  the  same  their 
end.  An  Abor  goes  off  at  a 
jog-trot :  by  midday  that  patch 
of  jungle  should  contain  six 
separate  parties,  who  will 
quarter  the  ground  east  and 
west,  north  and  south. 

Come  along  then  :  we  squelch 
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out  into  the  rain :  an  Abor 
leads  the  line,  and  we  dive 
into  the  jungle.  In  the  first 
hundred  yards  every  man  has 
his  kukri  out,  cutting  his  way. 
The  Abor  worms  his  way 
along,  picking  up  small  signs 
which  we  could  never  see,  all 
but  obliterated  as  they  are  by 
the  incessant  downpour.  We 
leave  a  well  -  marked  lane 
behind  us,  almost  a  tunnel : 
the  vegetation  is  so  thick  that 
when  we  out  through  a  sapling 
it  must  be  done  twice — once 
near  the  root,  once  at  shoulder- 
height  :  the  trunk  falls  away, 
but  the  head  and  upper 
branches  remain  suspended. 
Tangled  creepers  criss  -  cross 
on  the  ground,  tripping  us 
up  at  every  step.  Whippy 
branches  released  by  the  man 
in  front  flick  back  across  face 
and  chest :  put  your  head  down 
and  barge  along,  no  time  to 
swear.  Push  through  wher- 
ever you  can,  don't  cut ;  you'll 
have  your  fill  of  hacking  before 
nightfall ;  save  every  energy 
and  think  hard,  keep  on  think- 
ing. We  are  the  brains  of  the 
show,  and  the  others  may  do 
the  work  :  the  lives  of  the  lost 
sepoys  depend  on  our  wits. 
Glance  at  the  compass — right : 
the  Abor  is  still  going  west. 
A  patch  of  clearer  jungle  and 
we  step  along  more  briskly, 
neck  and  back  for  the  moment 
relieved  of  the  intolerable  ache 
that  comes  with  constant 
stooping.  The  line  fetches  up 
with  a  bump  ;  the  leading  Abor 
has  stopped.  What  is  it? 
"  Here  is  where  your  sepoys 
came  for  shikar,  sahib :  it  is 
pig-ground.  Look."  He  points 
to  where  pig  have  been  root- 


ing in  the  boggy  soil  for  a 
kind  of  wild  potato  which 
grows  here :  on  a  tree  trunk 
close  by  is  a  slanting  gash 
made  by  a  boar's  tush.  More 
signs  farther  on.  Somebody 
picks  up  an  empty  cartridge 
case,  half  -  trodden  into  the 
mush.  That  tells  a  story, 
though  no  cheering  one :  the 
lost  men  fired  at  a  pig :  they 
wounded  it,  for  if  they'd  killed 
it  there  would  be  signs  of  a 
gralloehed  carcass :  they  fol- 
lowed the  wounded  animal. 
Whither?  Wait  a  bit  while 
the  Abors  cast  round  for  fresh 
signs.  We  speak  in  whispers, 
nobody  knows  why :  possibly 
it  is  the  dim  twilight  in  which 
we  move.  Presently  an  Abor 
finds  a  sign  or  two ;  tracks 
underfoot  have  long  been  oblit- 
erated, but  here  is  a  freshly 
broken  plantain  frond,  and  a 
few  spiny  hairs  still  sticking 
to  a  tree-trunk.  Go  cautiously 
now ;  our  lost  men  will  have 
followed  that  pig  in  utmost 
silence,  which  means  they  will 
not  have  hacked  their  way 
but  will  have  wormed  through 
the  jungle,  and  that  leaves  us 
next  to  nothing  to  go  by. 
Look  at  the  compass.  Due 
north.  Swear  softly ;  every 
fresh  change  of  direction  con- 
fuses. Put  the  Abors  ahead, 
and,  the  rest  of  you,  hack 
merrily  as  you  go:  we'll  need 
a  good  path  if  we  are  to  carry 
those  unfortunates  in,  and  any- 
how we'll  be  thankful  for  it 
ourselves  when  we  return  in 
the  evening. 

The  jungle  closes  in  again  : 
dim  light  becomes  gloom :  and 
here  we  have  the  leeches. 
Noiseless,  and  imperceptible 
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at  first,  they  glue  themselves 
on  to  necks,  arms,  bare  knees  : 
the  first  you  know  of  them  is 
when  you  raise  your  head  and 
see  them  sticking  to  the  neck 
of  the  man  in  front  of  you  : 
then  feel  your  own  :  a  dozen 
blobs  meet  your  touch :  your 
forearm  is  covered  with  them  : 
your  knees,  when  you  glance 
down,  are  black  with  them. 
Don't  pull  them  off:  a  leech 
will  let  himself  be  torn  in  two 
before  he  lets  go :  take  your 
kukri  and  shave  down  the  skin, 
the  leeches  will  come  away  on 
the  blade :  the  sepoy  behind 
clears  your  neck,  while  you 
perform  the  same  office  for  the 
man  in  front.  But,  as  you 
stop  to  do  so,  a  dozen  others 
fix  themselves  on  to  you. 
Don't  wait :  push  along  :  you 
can't  help  it,  so  grin  and  bear 
it.  Furthermore,  wherever 
you've  cleared  a  leech  off,  the 
little  puncture  he  leaves  will 
run  blood  for  some  minutes 
afterwards,  and  that  attracts 
more  of  them.  Hands,  knees, 
neck  are  presently  crimson, 
though  the  process  is  painless 
for  the  moment. 

Presently  the  column  halts : 
a  whispered  message  from  the 
Abor  in  front  shows  he  has  for 
some  time  lost  all  tracks :  call 
up  the  havildar,  and  come  along 
to  the  front.  From  here  starts 
the  real  job  of  searching.  The 
previous  orders  to  the  havildar 
are  gone  over  again :  he  must 
move  thus  and  thus,  while 
we  go  so  and  so.  He  has  his 
compass  —  we  have  ours. 
Briefly,  he  is  to  go  due  west, 
while  we  go  north  and  west, 
to  rendezvous  on  the  river 
which  forms  the  westward 


boundary  of  our  limits,  thereby 
enclosing  a  large  patch  of 
jungle  between  the  two 
parties  :  every  few  minutes 
each  party  is  to  fire  off  four 
signal-shots  in  quick  time  and 
regular  interval :  if  anything 
less  than  four  shots  come  in 
answer,  then  it  is  our  lost  men, 
since  they  have  only  two  rifles, 
and  whoever  hears  it  must 
make  straight  for  the  sound. 
All  clear?  Bight,  push  along 
then. 

The  two  parties  separate, 
and  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
jungle.  In  a  moment  it  is  as 
though  neither  had  existed,  so 
solid  are  the  green  walls  which 
shut  us  in.  The  Abors  tail  out 
at  the  end  of  the  column  ;  now 
that  they  have  lost  all  tracks, 
it  is  only  the  sahib  and  his 
compass  can  show  the  way. 
Ten  minutes  of  this  and  it  is 
time  to  commence  shooting. 
The  line  halts  and  four  sepoys 
raise  their  rifles  skywards : 
four  bangs  in  slow  succession. 
Wait  and  listen.  Pattering  of 
rain  on  the  jungle  above,  but 
no  other  sound.  Wait  again. 
Nothing.  Jerk  out  the  empty 
cases  and  push  along.  A 
minute  or  two,  and  a  muffled 
report  from  somewhere  on  our 
left :  instantly  every  one  is 
motionless  :  ah  !  —  two,  three, 
four  ;  it's  the  havildar's  party. 
Listen  for  an  answer.  None. 
Push  along. 

Hacking,  stumbling,  we 
make  slow  headway :  halt 
every  now  and  then  to  count 
our  party  and  see  that  nobody 
has  strayed  :  consult  the  com- 
pass :  fire  four  shots  :  wait  and 
listen.  On  again.  Drenched 
through  with  perspiration, 
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soaked  in  the  incessant  rain, 
arms  aching  with  continual 
kukri  -  work,  every  one  is  a 
mass  of  leeches  by  now.  No 
matter  :  we  are  all  cheery  ;  and 
if  only  we  could  get  some  sort 
of  answer  from  those  two  un- 
fortunates, the  experience 
would  be  almost  enjoyable, 
so  novel  it  is.  But  the  job 
of  hunting  for  a  needle  in  a 
haystack  is  no  luxury  when 
the  needle  is  a  couple  of  men 
who  must  be  found  or  they  die. 
No  pleasant  death  —  no  quick 
death  —  but  a  death  part 
hunger,  part  slow  draining 
of  life's  blood  by  loathsome 
leeches,  wholly  despairful. 

We  turn  westwards  now : 
the  havildar's  shots  have  long 
been  almost  imperceptible,  and 
we  must  keep  touch.  Presently 
the  two  parties  converge  and 
the  western  river  is  reached. 
No  need  to  ask,  "  What 
luck  ? "  Ten  minutes'  rest  : 
there  is  no  temptation  to  stay 
longer  where  there  is  nowhere 
to  sit  down  and  the  leeches 
have  smelt  us.  We  agree  on 
new  compass  bearings  for  the 
return  search  and  separate 
again,  keeping  farther  north- 
wards this  time.  A  new 
stretch  of  jungle  is  enclosed 
between  the  two  parties. 
Hack,  struggle,  and  stumble ; 
halt,  go  on  again ;  hack  and 
hack ;  we  act  as  an  animated 
snow-plough,  cutting  through 
the  solid  sappy  obstruction  in 
front,  leaving  a  made  path 
behind.  Every  such  path  is  of 
value ;  the  lost  sepoys  may 
happen  across  one  of  them  and 
they'll  know  we  made  it, — it 
will  lead  them  back  to  camp. 
Halt  for  more  signal  -  shots  : 


one,  two,  three,  four — wait  a 
bit.  Faint  and  far  away  to 
the  north  comes  the  answer : 
one,  two,  three,  four.  Good, 
very  good :  that  must  be  the 
Political's  lot,  so  he  and  the 
Doctor  are  busy.  Again, 
closer,  the  havildar  answers. 
Presently,  away  to  the  north- 
west, four  muffled  bumps  tell 
of  the  Doctor's  left  wing 
searching  the  northern  river 
reaches.  But  never  the  longed- 
for  two  shots. 

On  and  on  through  the 
afternoon :  the  twilight  deep- 
ens to  gloom :  we  must  push 
campwards.  The  signal-shots 
converge,  and,  as  night  falls, 
we  join  up  at  the  huts : 
drenched  with  warm  rain,  salt 
with  perspiration,  wholly  weary, 
we  take  stock  of  the  day's  do- 
ings. No  better  plan  can  be 
devised  than  that  of  to-day ; 
we  must  just  go  on  quartering 
the  jungle  till  we  find  our  men, 
or  till  we  are  reluctantly  forced 
to  admit  they  are  dead.  A 
roaring  fire  is  made,  and  the 
sepoys  strip :  the  havildar  and 
ourselves  slightly  apart,  since 
the  slight  social  distinctions 
which  discipline  compels  obtain 
even  here.  In  pairs  we  scrape 
the  full-fed  leeches  off  one  an- 
other; an  empty  kerosine  tin 
is  filled  with  water  and  heated 
on  the  fire;  a  strong  brew  of 
permanganate  is  made  in  it; 
with  this  we  swob  one  an- 
other's bites,  which  have  now 
started  to  itch  intolerably ; 
the  irritation  soon  gives  place 
to  a  grateful  tingle  as  the 
chemical  gets  to  work.  Don't 
scratch,  whatever  you  do;  let 
the  poison  soak  out.  The  leech, 
when  he  bites,  injects  at  the 
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same  time  a  small  quantity  of 
irritating  liquid  which  sets  up 
an  inflammation,  and  so  in- 
creases the  local  blood-flow; 
this  is  what  causes  the  in- 
tense itching  afterwards.  The 
strong  permanganate  cleans 
the  wounds  and  stops  the 
itching.  All  finished  ?  Right. 
Fall  in  for  quinine.  This  is 
a  necessary  form  of  drill.  If 
left  to  themselves  the  happy- 
go-lucky  Gurkhas  would  omit 
the  precaution,  and  we  can't 
afford  fever  cases.  Walk 
down  the  line ;  give  each 
man  ten  grains ;  watch  him 
swallow  it,  —  we  take  no 
chances. 

The  hut  is  full  of  steam  from 
drying  garments.  Presently 
all  are  clothed  again ;  we  sit 
about,  cleaning  rifles  and  put- 
ting a  new  edge  on  to  our 
blunted  kukris  for  the  mor- 
row's work.  The  Abors  are 
told  to  turn  up  at  daylight, 
and  fade  off  down  the  path, 
Hot  grub,  and  turn  in.  The 
crazy  thatch  leaks  in  a  dozen 
places ;  the  wet  wood  makes 
more  smoke  than  warmth  ;  the 
ground  we  lie  on  is  sodden 
through  and  through.  Squalor 
and  misery,  you  say?  Think 
how  far  better  off  we  are  than 
those  two  poor  fellows  out 
there — if  they  are  still  alive : 
the  thought  recurs  persistently, 
but  is  pushed  away.  We  will 
find  them  somehow. 

Next  day,  and  we  cast  south- 
ward. The  jungle  here  is  under 
water,  and  we  wade  knee-deep 
all  day.  The  leeches  are,  if 
anything,  worse,  and  we  find 
a  hopeless  weariness  creeping 
on  towards  evening :  the  end- 
less blood-letting  is  having  its 


effect.  Never  mind :  better 
luck  to-morrow. 

Five  men  have  swollen  legs 
next  morning,  festering  sores 
showing  where  the  permanga- 
nate has  failed  to  annul  the 
leech-poison.  Now  for  the  1 
in  40  carbolic;  bind  them  up 
and  tell  them  what  to  do  for 
themselves ;  the  rest  of  us  start 
out  once  more.  Cast  north- 
west to-day ;  we'll  try  and  join 
up  with  the  Doctor's  party. 
Evening  comes,  and  no  success. 
We  can  barely  drag  ourselves 
along,  and  one  of  the  men  has 
to  be  helped  for  the  last  mile. 
By  this  time  the  idea  of  failure 
is  in  everybody's  mind.  The 
men  we  are  searching  for  have 
been  lost  for  six  days;  what 
earthly  chance  can  they  have  ? 
Never  mind :  try  again  to- 
morrow. 

The  morrow,  and  one  last 
effort.  It  is  a  very  listless 
party  which  emerges  into  the 
downpour  at  dawn :  half  the 
men  are  left  hors  de  combat, 
and  the  rest  of  us  are  feeling 
pretty  anaemic.  The  Abors 
have  refused  outright  to  come 
with  us  any  more  :  never  mind, 
we  can  get  on  without  them. 
One  last  day  of  endless  hack- 
ing and  signal-shots. 

By  evening  we  know  we 
have  done  our  best,  and  by  no 
human  possibility  can  the  lost 
sepoys  be  alive.  They  have 
been  lost  for  a  week  now : 
hunger,  exposure,  and  the 
thousands  of  leeches  will  have 
done  their  work;  and  yet  it 
seems  hard  to  give  up.  But 
the  needle  is  still  in  the  hay- 
stack ;  we  have  criss-crossed  it 
with  a  oat's  cradle  of  paths, 
where  before  was  virgin  jungle  ; 
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we  have  dotted  the  thirty 
square  miles  with  empty  cart- 
ridge cases ;  we  are  on  our 
last  legs  and  will  have  some 
trouble  in  getting  back  to 
the  stockade ;  we  have  done 
our  best.  And  yet  we  know 
that,  but  for  those  cursed 
leeches,  we  would  have  found 
them. 

Back  to  the  stockade,  then, 
where  the  Political,  equally 
weary,  has  a  dinner  and  bed 
for  us.  A  double  ration  of 
rum  for  the  men ;  one  more 
quinine  parade,  and  dismiss. 
Strip  and  get  between  dry 
blankets  once  more.  Pres- 
ently, as  we  are  dropping  off 
to  sleep,  from  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  rises  a  single  wailing 
note.  Phee-e-e.  Ah-h-h-h. 
Ha-a-a-a.  Huana-a-a.  Huana 
huana  huana -ha -ha -ha -ha. 
The  single  voice  is  joined  by 
others — one,  two,  six,  a  dozen 
— individual  notes  merging 
gradually  into  the  piercing 
dirge  of  a  full  jackals'  chorus. 
We  look  across  at  the  Political, 
who  is  brushing  his  teeth  in  a 
corner  of  the  shanty,  and  who 
listens,  brush  poised  in  mid- 
air. He  nods — "  Jackals,  my 
word;  jackals.  Why,  there 
are  no  jackals  north  of  the 
river?"  There  haven't  been, 
so  far,  or  we  should  have  heard 
these  camp  visitants  long  ago. 
We  call  up  the  Abor  boy  who 
chops  wood  and  carries  water, 
and  between  whiles  teaches 
the  Political  the  way  through 
the  maze  of  clicks  and  gut- 
turals which  make  the  Abor 
language.  "  What  about  them 
jackals,  sonnie?  We've  never 
heard  'em  before  ?  "  He  looks 


sheepish,  stands  on  one  leg, 
and  pensively  scratches  its  calf 
with  the  toes  of  the  other. 
"  It's  your  sepoys,  sahib. 
You'll  not  find  them  now. 
The  last  time  we  heard  jackals 
was  just  after  the  Kebang  folk 

murdered  W sahib,  a 

year  ago.  You'll  not  hear 
them  again."  No  more  we 
have. 

But  there  are  no  jackals 
north  of  the  river :  it's  a 
natural  history  fact. 

It  sounds  superstitious  of 
course,  but  to  some  of  us  who 
live  in  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth  it  would  sometimes  seem 
as  if  Dame  Nature  drew  aside 
the  veil  that  hides  her  mys- 
teries— giving  us  a  glimpse 
into  the  unknown  laws  which 
make  a  separate  realm  in  the 
sphere  beyond.  The  clear, 
faint,  bell-like  note  that  drifts 
across  the  frozen  wastes  of 
Thibet  on  a  still  cold  night, 
coming  who  knows  whence. 
The  song  of  the  sand  you  may 
sometimes  hear  in  the  Saharan 
desert  at  nightfall,  when  the 
sands  beneath  and  the  clear 
air  above  are  penetrated  with 
a  thin  seolian  music,  very  faint 
and  sweet.  The  rush  and 
tumble  of  a  waterfall  in  some 
parts  of  the  jungle,  splash, 
roar,  and  splash,  where  you 
know  never  a  drop  of  water  is. 
The  queerness  of  the  divining- 
rod  in  the  hands  of  the 
"dowser."  The  power  some 
men  have  of  "feeling  the 
north,"  as  though  some  micro- 
scopic compass  -  needle  swung 
freely  under  their  skull.  The 
behaviour  of  that  ubiquitous 
nuisance  the  black  corbie-crow, 
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who,  wherever  you  meet  him, 
flies  north  as  night  oomes  on. 

What  does  it  all  mean  ? 

Next  morning,  the  same 
sheets  of  rain,  and  a  well- 
earned  dose  of  malaria.  The 
stockade  is  silent  under  the 
blanket  of  fog,  and  we  lie  abed 
"a-thinkynge."  A  month 
later  a  wandering  Abor  found 
our  sepoys'  bodies,  quite  by 


chance :  or  rather,  what  the 
leeches  had  left  of  them.  We 
gave  their  bones  fitting  burial, 
with  volley,  bugle,  and  shroud, 
lest  the  Abors  should  think  we 
shuffls  our  dead  underground 
without  ceremony.  They  were 
lying  not  half  a  mile  from  where 
we  had  been  searching,  and  so 
must  have  been  already  dead 
when  we  commenced  our  search. 


THE    PEACEMAKER. 


The  patrol  had  halted  at 
daybreak  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain  range,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  it  had  marched 
down  from  the  north  to  attack. 

It  had  left  at  short  notice 
and  marched  quickly,  mostly 
by  night  to  escape  the  burning 
heat  of  the  day. 

A  little  compact  force  of 
mounted  troops,  infantry,  and 
guns.  Now  it  had  formed 
square,  "zarebaed  up,"  and 
camped ;  and  except  for  the 
Political  Officer,  the  sentries 
on  the  four  faces  of  the  camp, 
and  a  few  restless  spirits,  the 
patrol  was  asleep,  sleeping, 
after  its  long  night  march, 
through  the  midday  heat. 

Hibbert,  the  Civil  represent- 
ative and  Political  Officer,  was 
puzzled.  The  native  sheikhs 
were  coming  in  to  accept 
Government  demands. 

For  seven  years  now,  since 
he  had  arrived,  strong  in  his 
superior  opinions  and  his  know- 
ledge of  all  matters,  a  selected 
'Varsity  candidate,  Hibbert 
had  known  this  country. 

Now  he  had  almost  forgot- 
ten he  was  a  'Varsity  double 


Blue,  looked  at  things  in  a 
bigger  if  less  confident  light, 
and  ruled  his  district  with  big 
blue  eyes,  and  a  smile  that  his 
native  sheikhs  knew  meant 
firmness. 

Four  years  earlier  he  would 
have  told  you  in  confident 
tones  the  meaning  of  this 
sudden  surrender,  but  with 
experience  he  realised  that  it 
does  not  come  to  one  in  half 
a  lifetime  to  understand  the 
working  of  the  native  mind. 

Backed  by  an  almost  in- 
accessible country,  this  moun- 
tain people  had  long  been  a 
source  of  annoyance — fighting, 
raiding,  and  enslaving,  believ- 
ing firmly  in  the  safety  of  their 
mountains,  with  their  hand 
against  all  comers. 

Twice  before  had  a  Govern- 
ment force  attacked  them,  kill- 
ing a  few  warriors,  and  losing 
a  few  men  killed — indifferent 
results.  Now  seventy  well- 
oiled  and  very  serviceable,  if 
perhaps  ancient,  rifles  lay 
under  the  charge  of  the  camp 
guard,  handed  in  by  truculent 
native  sheikhs  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  patrol. 
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They  were  of  a  pattern  that 
hits  to  kill  up  to  four  hundred 
yards,  firing  nasty  twisting 
lumps  of  home-made  Reming- 
ton bullets. 

Their  owners  love  above  all 
things  their  women,  their 
cattle,  and  their  rifles.  Women 
and  cattle  breed,  but  rifles  do 
not,  and  under  a  strict  Gov- 
ernment are  hard  to  import ; 
so  rifles,  except  when  weighed 
against  young  and  pretty 
women,  are  valued  the  most. 

Hibbert  was  puzzled.  Some 
influence,  not  his,  had  been  at 
work.  He  lay  on  his  green  X 
camp-bed  through  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  lost  a  few  badly 
wanted  hours  of  sleep  in 
thought. 

Then  one  tall  peak  over- 
looking the  zareba  caught  the 
sun,  and  sent  a  narrow  flick 
of  shade  across  the  camp,  and 
the  camp  stirred  and  woke. 
Servants  prepared  baths  in 
Willesden  canvas  sheets  for 
their  British  masters,  while  the 
men  gathered  in  little  groups, 
cleaning  rifles,  equipment,  and 
camel  saddlery. 

A  khaki,  red-waisted  police 
orderly  arrived,  followed  by  a 
party  of  submissive  sheikhs, 
who  looked  neither  to  the  right 
nor  left,  apparently  taking  no 
notice  —  as  is  their  way  —  of 
strange  new  objects. 

Led  by  the  Arab  policeman, 
they  ranged  themselves  round 
the  civil  representative's  tent, 
a  half-naked  and  to  the  eye 
wholly  humble  collection  of 
fighting  animal  savages.  Hib- 
bert, looking  more  boyish  than 
ever,  when  contrasted  with 
their  wild  mountain  faces,  ap- 


peared, the  inevitable  cigar  in 
his  mouth — it  helped  him  to 
hide  his  feelings,  he  said — 
and  received  their  submission. 
"  Hear,  oh  ye  sheikhs,  and 
understand,  I  have  taken 
seventy  rifles  from  you  and 
one  hundred  cows,  and  this  is 
the  price  of  your  wrong- 
doing." 

"We  hear  and  understand, 
oh  your  Excellency." 

"  Hear  me,  oh  ye  sheikhs,  the 
past  is  gone.  We  start  afresh, 
but  there  must  be  no  more  raid- 
ing, murder,  or  stealing;  Govern- 
ment policemen  must  stay  in 
your  villages  and  cattle  must 
not  '  lose  their  way '  into  your 
mountains  from  the  plains 
below.  And  more,  one  big 
thief  whom  you  know,  who 
murders  at  night,  must  be 
given  up  to  me,  and  to  the 
man  who  does  this  I  will  give 
one  hundred  rials,  but  the  man 
who  harbours  him  will  be 
sent  a  prisoner  to  the  river. 
Now,  depart,  and  remember 
the  Government  is  strong." 

"We  depart,  oh  your  Ex- 
cellency, and  we  know  this 
Government  is  stronger  than 
all  governments." 

"  I  have  not  yet  made  it  out," 
said  Hibbert  to  the  O.C.  patrol 
— a  young  keen  captain  at  home, 
here  a  man  with  a  colonel's 
command.  "It  is  not  owing  to 
my  doing  you  are  not  now 
pushing  your  way  up  those 
peaks  ahead  and  losing  men 
at  short  range.  And  why 
those  fellows,  who  have  never 
till  now  met  a  Government 
that  would  not  have  finished 
the  matter  by  shooting  them 
once  they  had  them  in  this 
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oamp,  should  have  volunteered 
to  come  down  here,  beats  me. 
They  know  what  would  have 
happened  in  the  old  days." 

"  Ahem  !  "  said  the  soldier. 
He  was  young  for  his  temporary 
rank  and  ambitious,  and  like 
others,  many  times  before,  in  his 
position,  held  views  that  were 
not  those  of  his  civil  partner  in 
the  business.  Pushing  one's 
way  up  peaks  and  losing  men  at 
short  ranges  meant  "  a  show  " 
— his  show, — and  with  success 
one  never  knew  what  that 
might  mean ;  at  least  a  men- 
tion, perhaps  a  brevet. 

An  hour  later  came  swagger- 
ing through  the  oamp  one  who 
had  lost  him  the  opportunity 
of  winning  a  brevet,  one  who 
came  not  as  he  had  come  be- 
fore, a  member  of  a  very 
humble  peace-seeking  party  of 
submissive  mountain  sheikhs, 
nearly  naked,  but  as  a  khaki- 
jacketed,  medal  -  breasted  vet- 
eran. True,  the  trousers  had 
been  lost  years  before,  but  the 
coat  was  good  and  the  clasps 
on  the  worn  medal  ribbons 
showed  the  owner  had  seen 
battles, — fights  that  men  now 
in  big  arm-chairs  in  London 
Service  clubs  would  have  given 
much  to  have  seen. 

He  saluted,  standing  straight, 
left  arm  bent  just  in  the  right 
curve.  A  sergeant  again,  know- 
ing his  place,  what  was  due  to 
him  and  from  him.  A  sergeant 
of  the  most  famous  of  all  Black 
Regiments — the  — th  Sudanese. 

He  had  taken  his  discharge 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  Khalifa.  He  spoke  of  the 
ring  of  sheep  -  skin  mats,  the 
kneeling  forms  riddled  with  the 


Martini  bullets,  but  seeming  yet 
in  prayer,  and  guarding  still  in 
death  the  Khalifa  Abdullah, 
the  servant  of  their  Lord. 
Afterwards  he  had  wandered 
gradually  back  to  this  untamed 
mountain  fastness,  his  people's 
home,  and  returned  to  the  spear 
and  the  loin-cloth. 

Asked  the  names  of  his  old 

officers,  he  remembered  W 

Pasha,  killed  long  afterwards 
when  an  officer  of  high  rank 
on  the  slopes  of  Spion  Kop ; 
his  face  lightened  when  he 
spoke  of  Bimbashie  Hunter, 
later  of  South  African  fame. 
But  one  strict  yet  just  officer 
he  remembered  best  of  all,  one 
who  saved  the  fight  at  Om- 
durman,  and  whom  Scotsmen 
remember. 

He  had  told  his  brothers, 
he  said,  he  alone  knew  what 
armies  were  and  the  power  of 
the  English.  Once,  twice,  they 
might  hold  out,  helped  by  their 
rocky  retreats,  but  the  time 
would  come  and  then  venge- 
ance would  fall,  and  there 
would  arrive  not  one  or  two 
soldiers  like  these  —  and  he 
swept  his  arm  round  the  very 
useful  force  encamped — but  in 
numbers  like  locusts  clustering 
on  the  one  green  tree  of  the 
plain,  and  the  crows  would  sit 
on  the  trees  gorged  with  the 
dead. 

The  old  man  told  of  his 
fights,  and  spoke  the  truth  by 
his  clasps.  Giniss  years  back 
he  remembered,  when  the  tide 
of  Mahdism  flowing  north  into 
Egypt  was  checked,  and  there 
sprang  up  that  feeling  of  com- 
radeship between  him  and  his 
British  brothers,  those  white 
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bare-legged  soldiers  with  whom 
he  charged  at  daybreak,  men 
not  dressed  as  other  British 
soldiers,  and  who  gave  his  regi- 
ment a  banner  to  perpetuate 
the  friendship. 

He  remembered  more  than 
twelve  years  later,  charging 
again  in  the  early  dawn  that 
zareba  on  the  Atbara,  where 
again  his  strong  bare-legged 
brother  regiment  behaved  so 
well.  And  afterwards  that  tri- 
umphal march  past  the  victori- 
ous Sirdar,  when  the  fallen  and 
bound  but  still  dignified  leader 
led  the  army,  preceded  by  a 
flag  inscribed,  "This  is  Mah- 
mud,  who  said  he  would  take 
Berber." 

And  then  he  recalled  to  us 
the  last  phase  of  barbaric  rule 
on  that  September  morning 
on  the  plains  of  Omdurman. 
How  when  the  day  seemed 


already  won  the  real  crisis 
came,  how  his  regiment  fired 
and  fired  to  stop  the  onrush 
of  "  the  black  flag,"  and  then 
again  re-formed,  far  outnum- 
bered but  undaunted,  to  meet 
that  last  wild  rush  from  the 
north,  the  charge  of  the  "  two 
green  flags." 

All  this  he  told  and  more 
as  he  wandered  from  tent  to 
tent,  received  with  that  kind- 
ness which  makes  for  much 
in  dealing  with  the  untamed 
native. 

And  later,  when  he  walked 
back  through  the  now  busy 
camp,  meeting  with  the  re- 
spectful deference  due  by  young 
soldiers  to  an  old  one,  and 
had  returned  to  his  mountain 
village,  we  thought  he  was 
not  the  least  of  the  Peace- 
makers. 

N.  B.  DE  LANCEY  FORTH. 
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BY   E.    GE.    SOMERVILLB    AND    MARTIN   ROSS. 


IT  has  come  to  this  with  me, 
I  am  not  the  country  -  house 
visitor  that  I  once  was.  It  is 
a  sign  of  age,  I  suppose,  and  of 
growing  unamiability ;  so,  at 
any  rate,  my  wife  tells  me. 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  in- 
dicates a  power  of  discriminat- 
ing between  the  things  that 
are  good  enough  and  the  in- 
finitely more  numerous  things 
that  are  the  reverse. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  this 
isn't  good  enough  ? "  said 
Philippa,  putting  down  the 
novel  that,  at  11  A.M.,  she 
was  shamelessly  reading,  and 
indicating  our  surroundings 
with  a  swing  of  her  open 
parasol. 

It  was  a  perfect  morning  in 
August.  She  and  I  were 
seated  in  incredible  leisure,  in 
comfortable  basket  -  chairs,  on 
a  space  of  sward  that  sank  in 
pleasant  curves  to  the  verge  of 
the  summer  sea.  We  looked 
across  three  miles  of  burnished 
water  to  the  Castle  Manus 
hills,  that  showed  mistily 
through  grey  veils  of  heat ;  in 
the  middle  distance  a  40 -ton 
cutter  yacht  drowsed  at  anchor ; 
at  the  end  of  the  sward  a 
strand,  theatrical  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  pale  sand  and 
dark  rocks,  laid  itself  out  to 
attract  the  bather. 

"  I  think  it  is  very  good,"  I 
replied,  "  but  it  won't  last.  At 
any  minute  old  Derryclare  will 
come  and  compel  me  to  go  out 
trawling,  or  mending  nets,  or 


cutting   up   bait,    or   mucking 
out  the  dinghey " 

"  You  may  be  thankful  if  he 
lets  you  off  with  that ! "  said 
Philippa,  flitting  from  her  first 
position  and  taking  up  one  in 
advance  of  mine. 

Following  the  direction  of 
her  eyes,  I  perceived,  as  it  were 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  two 
mysteriously  shrouded  figures 
pursuing  a  swift  course  towards 
the  house  through  a  shrub- 
bery of  immense  hydrangea 
bushes.  Their  heads  resembled 
monster  black  door  -  handles, 
round  their  shoulders  hung 
flounces  of  black  muslin ;  in 
gauntleted  hands  they  bore 
trays  loaded  with  "  sections  " 
of  honey ;  even  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  yards  we  could  see 
their  attendant  cortege  of  in- 
dignant bees. 

"Taken  thirty  pounds  this 
morning  ! "  shouted  the  leading 
door-handle,  speeding  towards 
the  house.  "  Splendid  heather 
honey ! " 

"You  ought  to  show  some 
interest,"  said  my  wife  malign- 
ly. "Go  in  and  look  at  it. 
He's  your  host ! " 

"  Not  if  he  were  all  the  hosts 
of  Midian ! "  I  said,  but  I  felt 
shaken. 

I  rose  from  my  chair. 

"I'm  going  to  the  motor- 
house,"  I  said  firmly. 

"Very  well,  I  shall  bathe," 
replied  Philippa. 

"I  suppose  you  are  aware 
that  your  old  friend,  Mr 
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Chichester,  is  at  present  in 
possession  of  the  bathing  cove," 
I  returned,  "  and  it  might  be  as 
well  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of 
your  hostess  on  the  subject  of 
mixed  bathing." 

"  Did  you  observe  that  Lord 
Derryclare  was  wearing  your 
new  motor-gloves?"  said  Phi- 
lippa  as  I  moved  away. 

I  magnanimously  left  the 
last  word  with  her. 

The  Derryclares  were  in  the 
habit  of  hurling  themselves,  at 
intervals,  out  of  civilisation, 
and  into  the  wilderness,  with 
much  the  same  zest  with  which 
those  who  live  in  the  wilderness 
hurl  themselves  into  civilisa- 
tion. In  the  wilderness,  twenty 
miles  from  a  railway  station, 
they  had  built  them  a  nest, 
and  there  led  that  variety  of 
the  simple  life  that  is  founded 
on  good  servants,  old  clothes, 
and  a  total  indifference  to 
weather.  Wandering  friends 
on  motor  tours  swooped  occa- 
sionally out  of  space ;  married 
daughters,  with  intervals  be- 
tween visits  to  be  filled  in, 
arrived  without  warning,  tow- 
ing reluctant  husbands  (who 
had  been  there  before). 

Lost  men,  implicated  in 
Royal  Commissions  and  Con- 
gested Districts,  were  washed 
in  at  intervals;  Lady  Derry- 
olare  said  she  never  asked  any 
one, — people  came. 

It  is  true  that  she  had  asked 
us,  but  the  invitation  had  been 
given  on  our  wedding-day,  and 
had  been  put  away  with  our 
duplicate  wedding  -  presents  ; 
we  had  now  disinterred  it, 
because  I  had  bought  a  motor, 
and  was  still  in  the  stage  of 
enthusiasm  when  the  amateur 


driver  will  beat  up  visits  for 
his  wife  to  pay.  I  do  not 
know  how  Chichester  got 
there ;  he,  like  Lady  Derry- 
clare, dated  from  the  benighted 
period  before  Philippa  knew 
me,  and  I  may  admit  that,  in 
common  with  most  husbands,  I 
am  not  attracted  by  the  male 
friends  of  my  wife's  youth.  If 
Chiohester  had  been  the  type 
she  fancied,  was  I  merely  a 
Super-Chichester  ? 

Chichester  was  an  elderly 
young  man,  worn  smooth  by 
much  visiting  in  country 
houses,  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent in  the  avocations  proper 
to  his  career.  He  knew  the 
best  "stands"  at  half  the 
shoots  in  Ireland,  and  could 
tell  to  half  a  crown  the  value 
set  upon  each  by  the  keeper; 
if  you  gave  him  a  map  he  could 
put  a  pudgy  finger  upon  the 
good  cooks  as  promptly  as  an 
archbishop  upon  his  cathedral 
towns ;  he  played  a  useful  and 
remunerative  game  of  bridge ; 
to  see  his  eye,  critical,  yet 
alight  with  healthful  voracity, 
travelling  down  the  array  of 
dishes  on  the  side  -  table  at 
breakfast,  and  arranging  un- 
hesitatingly the  order  in  which 
they  were  to  be  attacked,  was 
a  lesson  to  the  heedless  who 
blunt  the  fine  edge  of  appetite 
with  porridge. 

He  faced  me  at  lunch,  plump 
and  pink  and  shining  after  his 
bathe ;  he  was  clean  -  shaved 
(the  only  reliable  remedy  for 
a  greying  moustache,  as  I 
did  not  fail  to  point  out  to 
Philippa);  it  increased  his 
resemblance  to  a  well-fed  and 
passe1  schoolboy.  Old  Derry- 
clare, whose  foible  it  was  to 
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believe  that  he  never  had  any 
luncheon,  was  standing  at  the 
sideboard,  devouring  inform- 
ally a  slice  of  bread  and 
honey.  One  of  his  eyes  was 
bunged  up  by  bee-stings,  and 
the  end  of  his  large  nose  shone 
red  from  the  same  cause. 

"Bill,"  he  said,  addressing 
his  eldest  son,  "  don't  you  forget 
to  take  those  sections  on  board 
this  afternoon." 

"  No  fear !  "  responded  Bill, 
helping  himself  to  a  beaker  of 
barley-water  with  hands  that 
bore  indelible  traces  of  tar  and 
motor  grease. 

Bill  was  a  vigorous  youth, 
of  the  type  that  I  have  heard 
my  friend  Slipper  describe  as 
"  a  hardy  young  splinter  "  :  he 
was  supposed  to  be  preparing 
for  a  diplomatic  career,  and 
in  the  meantime  was  appar- 
ently qualifying  for  the  engine- 
room  of  a  tramp  steamer  (of 
which,  it  may  be  added,  his 
father  would  have  made  a 
most  admirable  skipper). 

"Great  stuff,  honey,  with  a 
rice-pudding,"  went  on  Bill. 
"Mrs  Yeates,  do  you  know  I 
can  make  a  topping  rice-pud- 
ding?" 

I  noticed  that  Chichester, 
who  was  seated  next  to 
Philippa,  suddenly  ceased  to 
chew. 

"  I  can  do  you  a  very  high- 
class  omelette,  too,"  continued 
Bill,  bashing  a  brutal  spoon 
into  the  fragile  elegance  of 
something  that  looked  as  if 
it  were  made  of  snow  and 
spun  glass.  "I'm  not  so 
certain  about  my  mutton-chops 
and  beefsteak,  but  I've  had  the 
knives  sharpened,  anyhow !" 

Chichester  turned  his  head 
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away,  as  from  a  jest  too  clown- 
ish to  be  worthy  of  attention. 
His  cheek  was  large,  and  had 
a  tender,  beefy  flush  in  it. 

"In  my  house,"  he  said  to 
Philippa,  "I  never  allow  the 
knives  to  be  sharpened.  If 
meat  requires  a  sharp  knife  it 
is  not  fit  to  eat." 

"  No,  of  course  not !  "  replied 
Philippa,  with  nauseating  hypo- 
crisy. 

"  The  principle  on  which  my 
wife  buys  meat,"  I  said  to  the 
table  at  large,  "is  to  say  to 
the  butcher,  'I  want  the  best 
meat  in  your  shop;  but  don't 
show  it  to  me  ! ' ' 

"Mrs  Yeates  is  quite  right," 
said  Chichester  seriously  ;  "  you 
should  be  able  to  trust  your 
butcher." 

The  door  flew  open,  and 
Lady  Derryclare  strode  in, 
wrestling  as  she  came  with 
the  strings  of  a  painting  apron, 
whose  office  had  been  no  sine- 
cure. She  was  tall  and  grey- 
haired,  and  was  just  sufficiently 
engrossed  in  her  own  pursuits 
to  be  an  attractive  hostess. 

"It  was  perfectly  lovely  out 
there  on  the  Sheila,"  she  said, 
handing  the  apron  to  the 
butler,  who  removed  it  from 
the  room  with  respectful  dis- 
approval. "  If  only  she  hadn't 
swung  with  the  tide  !  I  found 
my  sketch  had  more  and  more 
in  it  every  moment — turning 
into  a  panorama,  in  fact ! 
Yachts  would  be  perfect  if 
they  had  long  solid  legs  and 
stood  on  concrete." 

I  said  that  I  thought  a  small 
island  would  do  as  well. 

Lady  Derryclare  disputed 
this,  and  argued  that  an 
island  would  involve  a  garden, 
2H 
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whereas  the  charm  of  a  yacht 
was  that  one  hideous  bunch  of 
flowers  on  the  cabin  table  was 
all  that  was  expected  of  it, 
and  that  kind  people  ashore 
always  gave  it  vegetables. 

I  said  that  these  things  did 
not  concern  me,  as  I  usually 
neither  opened  my  eyes  nor 
touched  food  while  yachting. 
I  said  this  very  firmly,  being 
not  without  fear  that  I  might 
yet  find  myself  hustled  into 
becoming  one  of  the  party 
that  was  to  go  aboard  the 
Sheila  that  very  night.  They 
were  to  start  on  the  top  of 
the  tide,  that  is  to  say,  at  4 
A.M.  the  following  morning,  to 
sail  round  the  coast  to  a  bay 
some  thirty  miles  away,  re- 
nowned for  its  pollack-fishing, 
and  there  to  fish.  Pollack- 
fishing,  as  a  sport,  does  not 
appeal  to  me ;  according  to  my 
experience,  it  consists  in  haul- 
ing up  coarse  fish  out  of  deep 
water  by  means  of  a  hook 
baited  with  red  flannel.  It 
might  appear  poor  -  spirited, 
even  effeminate,  but  nothing 
short  of  a  press-gang  should 
get  me  on  board  the  Sheila 
that  night. 

"  Every  expedition  requires 
its  martyr,"  said  Lady  Derry- 
clare,  helping  herself  to  some 
of  the  best  cold  salmon  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  encounter, — "  it 
makes  it  so  much  pleasanter 
for  the  others;  someone  they 
can  despise  and  say  funny 
things  about." 

"  The  situation  may  produce 
its  martyr,"  I  said. 

Lady  Derryclare  glanced 
quickly  at  me,  and  then  at 
Chichester,  who  was  now  ex- 
pounding to  Philippa  the 


method,  peculiar  to  himself, 
by  which  he  secured  mountain 
mutton  of  the  essential  age. 

At  nine-thirty  that  night  I 
sat  with  my  hostess  and  my  wife, 
engaged  in  a  domestic  game  of 
Poker-patience.  Shaded  lights 
and  a  softly  burning  turf-fire 
shed  a  mellow  radiance ;  an 
exquisite  completeness  was 
added  by  a  silken  rustle  of 
misty  rain  against  the  south 
window. 

"Do  you  think  they'll  start 
in  this  weather?"  said  Philippa 
sympathetically. 

"  Seventy-five,  and  one  full 
house,  ten,  that's  eighty-five," 
said  Lady  Derryclare  abstract- 
edly. "  Start  ?  you  may  be 
quite  sure  they'll  start !  Then 
we  three  shall  have  an  empty 
house.  That  ought  to  oount  at 
least  twenty ! " 

Lady  Derryclare  was  far  too 
good  a  hostess  not  to  appreciate 
the  charms  of  solitude ;  that 
Philippa  and  I  should  be  looked 
upon  as  solitude  was  soothing 
to  the  heart  of  the  guest,  the 
heart  that,  however  good  the 
hostess,  inevitably  eonceals 
some  measure  of  apprehension. 

"Has  Mr  Chichester  been 
on  board  the  Sheila  ?"  I  in- 
quired with  elaborate  uncon- 
cern. 

"Never!"  said  Lady  Derry- 
clare melodramatically. 

"  I  believe  he  has  done  some 
yaohting?"  I  continued. 

"  A  five-hundred-ton  steam 
yacht  to  the  West  Indies  !  "  re- 
plied Lady  Derryclare.  "  Bath- 
rooms and  a  chef " 

There  was  a  thumping  of 
heavy  feet  outside  the  door, 
and  the  yacht  party  entered, 
headed  by  Lord  Derryclare 
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with  a  lighted  lantern.  They 
were  clad  in  oilskins  and  sou'- 
westers;  Bill  had  a  string  of 
onions  in  one  hand  and  a 
sponge  -  bag  in  the  other  ; 
Chiohester  carried  a  large 
gold-mounted  umbrella. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  were 
acting  a  charade,"  said  Lady 
Derryolare,  shuffling  the  cards 
for  the  next  game,  the  game 
that  would  take  place  when 
the  pleasure-seekers  had  gone 
forth  into  the  rain.  "  The  word 
is  Fare- well,  I  understand  ?  " 

It  occurred  to  me  that  to 
fare  well  was  the  last  thing 
that  Chichester  was  likely  to 
do ;  and,  furthermore,  that  the 
same  thing  had  occurred  to 
him. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  my  own 
Mary  Anne ! "  sang  Lord 
Derryolare,  in  a  voice  like  a 
bassoon,  and  much  out  of  tune. 
"  It's  a  dirty  night,  but  the 
glass  is  rising,  and "  (here  he 
relapsed  again  into  song),  "We 
are  bound  for  the  sea,  Mary 
Anne  !  We  are  bound  for  the 
sea  1 " 

"  Then  we're  to  meet  you  on 
Friday  ? "  said  Philippa,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Chichester 
in  palpable  and  egregious  con- 
solation. 

"  Dear  lady,"  replied  Chiohes- 
ter tartly,  "in  the  South  of 
Ireland  it  is  quite  absurd  to 
make  plans.  One  is  the  play- 
thing of  the  climate  !  " 

"All  aboard,"  said  Lord 
Derryclare,  with  a  swing  of 
his  lantern. 

As  they  left  the  room  the 
eye  of  Bill  met  mine,  not  with- 
out understanding. 

"Now  D.'s  perfectly  happy," 
remarked  Lady  Derryclare, 


sorting  her  suits;  "but  I'm 
not  quite  so  sure  about  the 
Super-Cargo." 

The  game  progressed  pleas- 
antly, and  we  heard  the  rain 
enwrap  the  house  softly,  as 
with  a  mantle. 

The  next  three  days  were 
spent  in  inglorious  peace,  not 
to  say  sloth.  On  one  of  them, 
which  was  wet,  I  cleared  off 
outstanding  letters  and  browsed 
among  new  books  and  innumer- 
able magazines ;  on  the  others, 
which  were  fine,  I  ran  the  ladies 
in  the  oar  back  into  the  hills, 
and  pottered  after  grouse  with 
a  venerable  red  setter,  while 
Lady  Derryclare  painted,  and 
Philippa  made  tea.  When  not 
otherwise  employed,  I  thanked 
heaven  that  I  was  not  on  board 
the  Sheila. 

On  Thursday  night  came  a 
telegram  from  the  yacht — 

"  Ronnie's  flotilla  in,  luncheon 
party  to-morrow,  eome  early. 
—BILL." 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning  we  were  on  the  road ; 
there  was  a  light  northerly 
breeze,  enough  to  dry  the  roads 
and  to  clear  the  sky  of  all  save 
a  few  silver  feathers  of  cloud ; 
the  heather  was  in  bloom  on 
the  hills,  the  bogs  were  bronze 
and  green,  the  mountains  be- 
hind them  were  as  blue  as 
grapes ;  best  of  all,  the  car  was 
running  like  a  saint,  floating 
up  the  minor  hills,  pounding 
unfalteringly  up  the  big  ones. 
She  and  I  were  still  in  the 
honeymoon  stage,  and  her  most 
normal  virtues  were  t©  me 
miraculous  ;  even  my  two  ladies, 
though,  like  their  sex,  grossly 
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utilitarian,  and  incapable,  as  I 
did  not  fail  to  assure  them, 
of  appreciating  the  poesy  of 
mechanism,  were  complimen- 
tary. 

In  that  part  of  Ireland  in 
which  my  lot  is  cast  signposts 
do  not  exist.  The  residents, 
very  reasonably,  consider  them 
to  be  superfluous,  even  ridic- 
ulous, in  view  of  the  fact  that 
every  one  knows  the  way,  and 
as  for  strangers,  "  haven't  they 
tongues  in  their  heads  as  well 
as  another?"  It  all  tends  to 
conversation  and  an  increased 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Therefore  it  was  that  when  we 
had  descended  from  the  hills, 
and  found  ourselves  near  the 
head  of  Dunerris  Bay,  at  a 
junction  of  three  roads,  any 
one  of  which  might  have  been 
ours,  our  only  course  was  to 
pause  there  and  await  en- 
lightenment. 

It  came,  plentifully,  borne 
by  an  outside  car,  and  bestowed 
by  no  less  than  four  beautifully 
dressed  young  ladies.  I  alighted 
and  approached  the  outside 
car,  and  was  instructed  by  the 
driver  as  to  the  route,  an  in- 
tricate one,  to  Eyries  Harbour. 
The  young  ladies  offered  sup- 
plementary suggestions ;  they 
were  mysteriously  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  Sheila 
was  our  destination,  and  were 
also  authorities  on  the  move- 
ments of  that  section  of  the 
British  Navy  that  was  known 
to  the  family  of  Sub-Lieutenant 
the  Hon.  Ronald  Cunningham 
as  "Bonnie's  Flotilla." 

"We  met  the  yacht  gentle- 
men at  tea  on  Mr  Cunning- 
ham's torpedo-boat  yesterday 
afternoon,"  volunteered  the 


prettiest  of  the  young  ladies, 
with  a  droop  of  her  eyelashes. 

The  party  then  laughed,  and 
looked  at  each  other,  as  those 
do  who  have  together  heard 
the  chimes  at  midnight. 

"  Why,  we're  going  to  lunch 
with  them  to-day  at  the  hotel 
at  Ecolestown !  and  with  you, 
too  !  "  broke  in  another,  with  a 
sudden  squeal  of  laughter. 

I  said  that  the  prospect  left 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

"  Mr  Chichester  invited  us 
yesterday ! "  put  in  a  third 
from  the  other  side  of  the  car. 

"I  don't  think  it's  pollack 
he'll  order  for  luncheon,"  said 
the  fourth  of  the  party  from 
under  the  driver's  elbow,  a 
flapper,  with  a  slow,  hoarse 
voice,  and  a  heavy  cold  in 
her  head. 

"  Shut  up,  Katty,  you  brat !  " 
said  the  eldest,  with  lightning 
utterance. 

The  quartette  again  dissolved 
into  laughter.  I  said  "Au 
revoir,"  and  withdrew  to  re- 
port progress  to  my  deeply 
interested  passengers. 

As  the  outside  car  dis- 
appeared from  view  at  a  corner, 
the  Flapper  waved  a  large 
pocket-handkerchief  to  me. 

"You  seem  to  have  done 
wonderfully  well  in  the  time," 
said  Lady  Derryclare  kindly. 

For  half  an  hour  or  more  we 
ran  west  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  great  bay ;  Ec- 
clestown,  where  Chichester's 
luncheon  -  party  was  to  take 
place,  was  faintly  visible  on 
the  farther  side.  So  sparkling 
was  the  sea,  so  benign  the 
breeze,  that  even  I  looked  for- 
ward without  anxiety,  almost 
with  enjoyment,  to  the  sail 
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across  the  bay.  There  is  a 
bland  and  peaceful  suggestion 
about  the  word  village  that 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
village  of  Eyries,  a  collection 
of  dismal,  slated  cabins,  grouped 
round  a  public -house,  like  a 
company  of  shabby  little  hens 
round  a  shabby  and  bedraggled 
cock.  The  road  that  had  con- 
veyed us  to  this  place  of  enter- 
tainment committed  suicide  on 
a  weedy  beach  below,  its  last 
moments  much  embittered  by 
chaotic  heaps  of  timber,  stones, 
and  gravel.  A  paternal  Board 
was  building  a  pier,  and  "  moun- 
tains of  gold  was  flying  into  it, 
but  the  divil  a  much  would  ever 
come  out  of  it." 

This  I  was  told  by  the  pub- 
lican as  I  bestowed  the  car  in 
an  outhouse  in  his  yard,  where- 
in, he  assured  me,  "  neither 
chick  nor  child  would  find  it." 

The  Sheila  was  anchored  near 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  there 
was  a  cheerful  air  of  expectancy 
about  her,  and  her  big  mainsail 
was  hoisted ;  her  punt,  propelled 
by  Bill,  was  already  tripping 
towards  us  over  the  little  waves; 
the  air  was  salt,  and  clean,  and 
appetising.  Bill  appeared  to 
be  in  robust  health ;  he  had 
taken  on  a  good  many  extra 
tones  of  sunburn,  and  it  was 
difficult,  on  a  cursory  inspec- 
tion, to  decide  where  his  neck 
ended  and  his  brown  flannel 
shirt  began. 

" Oh,  a  topping  time  !  " 

he  said,  as  we  moved  out  over 
the  green,  clear  water,  through 
which  glimmered  to  us  the 
broken  pots  and  pans  of  Eyries 
that  lay  below.  "Any  amount 
of  fish  going.  We've  had  to 
give  away  no  end." 


"  I  should  like  to  hear  what 
you've  been  giving  Mr  Chi- 
chester  to  eat,"  said  Lady 
Derryclare  suavely. 

"Well,  there  was  the  leg  of 
mutton  that  we  took  with  us  ; 
he  ate  that  pretty  well ;  and  a 
sort  of  a  hash  next  day,  fair  to 
middling." 

"And  after  that,"  said  his 
mother,  with  polite  interest. 

"Well,  after  that,"  said  Bill, 
leaning  his  elbows  on  his  sculls 
and  ticking  off  the  items  on  his 
fingers,  "  we  had  boiled  pollack, 
and  fried  pollack,  and  pollack 
rechauff^  aux  fines  herbes  — 

onions,  you  know "  Bill 

broke  off  artistically,  and  I  re- 
called to  myself  a  saying  of  an 
American  sage,  "Those  that 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  see 
the  works  of  the  Lord,  but 
those  that  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  cutters  see  hell." 

"He  went  ashore  yesterday," 
said  Bill,  resuming  his  narra- 
tive and  the  sculls,  "  and  came 
aboard  with  a  pig's  face  and  a 
pot  of  jam  that  he  got  at  the 
pub,  and  I  say — that  pig's  face 
—Phew  !  My  aunt !  " 

"  '  Look  in  my  face ;  my  name 
is  Might-have-been,' "  quoted 
Lady  Derryolare. 

Philippa  shuddered  aloud. 

"But  he's  going  to  come 
level  to-day,"  went  on  Bill; 
"  he's  standing  us  all  lunch  at 
the  Ecoleston  Hotel,  Ronnie's 
skipper  and  all.  He  spent  a 
good  half  -  hour  writing  out 
a  menu,  and  Ronnie  took  it 
over  last  night.  We  had  tea 
on  board  Ronnie's  ship,  you 
know." 

We  said  we  knew  all  about 
the  tea-party  and  the  guests. 

"Oh     you     do,     do    you?" 
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said  Bill ;  "  then  you  know  a 
good  deal !  Chichester  can  tell 
you  a  bit  more  about  the  dark 
one  if  you  like  to  ask  him  !  " 

"He  seems  to  have  outgrown 
his  fancy  for  fair  people,"  I 
said. 

Philippa  put  her  nose  in  the 
air. 

"  He's  gorgeously  dressed  for 
the  occasion,"  continued  Bill. 

"  More  than  you  are  ! "  said 
his  mother. 

"Oh,  my  one  don't  care. 
No  more  does  Bonnie's.  What 
they  enjoyed  was  the  engine- 
room." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Lady 
Derryclare  to  Philippa,  "  that 
we  are  rather  superfluous  to 
this  entertainment." 

Chichester  stood  at  the  gang- 
way, and  helped  the  ladies  on 
to  the  narrow,  hog-backed  deck 
of  the  Sheila. 

He  was  indeed  beautifully 
dressed,  but,  to  the  oritical  eye, 
it  seemed  that  the  spotless  grey 
flannel  suit  hung  a  shade  easier, 
and  that  the  line  of  his  cheek 
was  less  freshly  rounded.  His 
nose  had  warmed  to  a  healthful 
scarlet,  but  his  eye  was  cold, 
and  distinctly  bleak.  He  was 
silent,  not,  it  was  obvious  to 
me,  because  he  had  nothing  to 
say,  but  because  he  might  have 
more  to  say  than  would  be  con- 
venient. In  all  senses  save  the 
literal  one,  he  suggested  the 
simple  phrase,  "  Fed  up."  I 
felt  for  him.  As  I  saw  the 
grim  deck-bosses  on  which  we 
might  have  to  sit,  and  the  dark 
mouth  of  the  cabin  in  which 
we  might  have  to  eat,  and 
tripped  over  a  rope,  and  grasped 
at  the  boom,  which  yielded 


instead  of  supporting  me,  I 
thought  with  a  lover's  ardour 
of  the  superiority — whether  as 
means  of  progression  or  as  toy 
— of  the  little  oar,  tucked  away 
in  the  Eyries  publican's  back- 
yard, where  neither  chick  nor 
child  would  find  her. 

"  You  ought  to  have  come 
with  us,  Yeates,"  said  Derry- 
clare, emerging  from  the  com- 
panion hatch  with  a  fishing-line 
in  his  hand.  "Great  sport! 
we  got  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yesterday — beats  trout-fishing  ! 
Doesn't  it,  Chichester  ?  " 

Chichester  smiled  sarcastic- 
ally and  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Quite  right,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, twisting  his  huge  hairy 
paw,  and  consulting  the  nickel 
time-keeper  on  his  wrist.  "Time 
to  be  off — mustn't  keep  our 
young  ladies  waiting.  We'll 
slip  across  in  no  time  with  this 
nice  breeze.  Regular  ladies'  day. 
Now  then,  Bill !  get  that  fores'l 
on  her — we'll  up  anchor  and 
be  off!" 

There  are  few  places  in 
creation  where  the  onlooker 
can  find  himself  more  pain- 
fully and  perpetually  de  trop 
than  on  the  deck  of  a  small 
yacht.  I  followed  the  ladies 
to  the  saloon.  Chichester  re- 
mained on  deck.  As  I  care- 
fully descended  the  companion- 
ladder  I  saw  him  looking  again 
at  his  watch,  and  from  it  across 
the  bay  to  the  hazy  white 
specks,  some  four  miles  away, 
in  one  of  which  assiduous 
waiters  were  even  now,  it 
might  be,  setting  forth  the 
repast  that  was  to  indemnify 
him  for  three  days  of  pollack. 

"P'ff;  I  wonder  if  they  ever 
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open  the  windows,"  said  Lady 
Derryolare,  fitting  herself  skil- 
fully into  the  revolving  chair  at 
the  end  of  the  cabin  table. 
"  Do  sit  down — these  starting 
operations  are  always  lengthy." 

I  took  my  seat — that  is  to 
say,  I  began  to  sit  down  in  the 
air,  well  outside  the  flap  of  the 
table,  and  gradually  inserted 
myself  underneath  it.  The 
bunch  of  flowers,  foretold  by 
Lady  Derryclare,  confronted  us, 
packed  suffocatingly  into  its 
vase,  and  even  the  least  astute 
of  the  party  (I  allude  to  my- 
self) was  able  unhesitatingly 
to  place  it  as  an  attention  from 
the  fair  ones  of  the  outside  car. 
Behind  my  shoulders,  a  species 
of  trough  filled  the  interval 
between  the  back  of  the  seat 
and  the  sloping  side  of  the 
yacht ;  in  it  lay  old  tweed  caps, 
old  sixpenny  magazines,  field- 
glasses,  cans  of  tobacco,  and  a 
well-worn  box  of  "Patience" 
cards.  Above  and  behind  it 
a  rack  made  of  netting  was 
darkly  charged  with  signal- 
flags,  fishing-rods,  and  minor 
offal. 

"  Think  of  them  all,  smoking 
here  on  a  wet  night ! "  said 
Lady  Derryclare  with  abhor- 
rence ;  "  with  the  windows 
shut  and  no  shade  on  the 
lamp !  Let  nothing  tempt 
any  of  you  to  open  the  pantry 
door;  we  might  see  the  pig's 
face.  Unfortunate  George 
Chichester ! " 

"I  shouldn't  pity  him  too 
much,"  said  I.  "I  expect  he 
wouldn't  take  five  pounds  for 
his  appetite  this  moment ! " 

The  rhythmic  creak  of  the 
windlass  told  that  the  anchor 


was  coming  up.  It  continued 
for  some  moments,  and  then 
stopped  abruptly. 

"  Now  then,  all  together  !  " 
said  Lord  Derryclare's  voice. 

A  pause,  punctuated  by 
heavy  grunts  of  effort — then 
Bill's  voice. 

"  What  the  blazes  is  holding 
it?  Come  on,  Chichester,  and 
put  your  back  into  it !  " 

Chichester's  back,  ample  as 
it  would  seem,  had  no  appreci- 
able effect  on  the  situation. 

"You  ought  to  go  and  help 
them,  Sinclair,"  said  my  wife 
with  that  readiness  to  offer  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  wives. 

I  said  I  would  wait  till  I 
was  asked.  I  had  not  to  wait 
long. 

I  took  my  turn  at  the  warm 
handle-bar  of  the  windlass,  and 
grunted  and  strove  as  strenu- 
ously as  my  predecessors.  The 
sun  poured  down  in  undesired 
geniality,  the  mainsail  lurched 
and  flapped ;  the  boom  tugged 
at  its  tether;  the  water  jab- 
bered and  gurgled  past  the 
bows. 

"I  think  we're  in  the  con- 
sommdt"  remarked  Bill,  put- 
ting his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"Here,"  said  Lord  Derry- 
olare, with  a  very  red  face ; 
"confound  her!  we'll  sail  her 
off  it!" 

Chichester  sat  down  in  a 
deck-chair  as  remote  as  pos- 
sible from  his  kind,  and  once 
again  consulted  his  watch. 
Bill  took  the  tiller ;  ropes  were 
hauled,  slacked,  made  fast ; 
the  boom  awoke  to  devastat- 
ing life ;  the  Sheila  swung, 
tilted  over  to  the  breeze,  and 
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made  a  rush  for  freedom.  The 
rush  ended  in  a  jerk,  the 
anchor  remained  immovable, 
and  the  process  was  repeated 
in  the  opposite  direction,  with 
a  vigour  that  restored  Chi- 
chester  abruptly  to  the  bosom 
of  society — in  point  of  fact,  my 
bosom.  He  said  nothing,  or 
at  least  nothing  to  signify,  as 
I  assisted  him  to  rise,  but  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  handling  a 
live  shell. 

During  the  succeeding  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  the  Sheila,  so 
it  seemed  to  my  untutored 
mind,  continued  to  sail  in 
tangents  towards  all  the  points 
of  the  compass,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  tangent  was  brought 
up  with  an  uncompromising 
negative  from  the  anchor.  By 
that  time  my  invariable  yacht- 
headache  was  established,  and 
all  the  other  men  in  the  ship 
were  advancing,  at  a  varying 
rate  of  progress,  into  a  frame 
of  mind  that  precluded  human 
intercourse,  and  was  entirely 
removed  from  perceiving  any 
humour  in  the  situation. 

Through  all  these  affairs  the 
sound  of  conversation  ascended 
steadily  through  the  main- 
hatch.  Lady  Derryclare  and 
my  wife  were  playing  Patience 
in  the  cabin,  and  were  at  the 
same  time  discussing  intricate 
matters  in  connection  with  Dis- 
trict Nurses,  with  that  strange 
power  of  doing  one  thing  and 
talking  about  another  that  I 
have  often  noticed  in  women. 
It  was  at  about  this  period  that 
the  small,  rat  -  like  head  of 
Bill's  kitchen  -  maid,  Jimmy, 
appeared  at  the  fore  -  hatch 
(accompanied  by  a  reek  of  such 


potency  that  I  immediately 
assigned  it  to  the  pig's  face), 
and  made  the  suggestion  about 
the  Congested  Diver.  That  the 
Diver,  however  congested,  was 
a  public  official,  engaged  at 
the  moment  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  Eyries  Pier, 
did  not,  this  being  Ireland, 
complicate  the  situation.  The 
punt,  with  Bill,  hot  and  taci- 
turn, in  the  stern,  sprang  forth 
on  her  errand,  smashing  and 
bouncing  through  the  sharp- 
ened edges  of  the  little  waves. 
As  I  faced  that  dainty  and 
appetising  breeze,  I  felt  the 
first  pang  of  the  same  hunger 
that  was,  I  knew,  already 
gnawing  Chichester  like  a 
wolf. 

"  We  must  have  fouled  some 
old  moorings,"  said  Derryclare, 
coming  up  from  the  cabin, 
with  a  large  slice  of  bread  and 
honey  in  his  hand,  and  an  equan- 
imity somewhat  restored  by  a 
working  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. "Damn  nuisance,  but 
it  can't  be  helped.  Better  get 
something  to  eat,  Chichester; 
you  won't  get  to  Ecclestown 
before  three  o'clock  at  the 
best." 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Chi- 
chester, without  raising  his 
eyes  from  the  four  -  day  -  old 
paper  that  he  was  affecting 
to  read. 

I  strolled  discreetly  away, 
and  again  looked  down  through 
the  skylight  into  the  cabin. 
The  ladies  were  no  longer 
there,  and,  in  defiance  of  all 
nautical  regulations,  a  spirit- 
lamp  with  a  kettle  upon  it 
was  burning  on  the  table,  a 
sufficient  indication  to  a  per- 
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son  of  my  experience  that 
Philippa  and  Lady  Derryclare 
had  abandoned  hope  of  the 
Ecclestown  lunch  and  were 
making  tea.  The  prospect  of 
something  to  eat,  of  any  de- 
scription, was  not  unpleasing ; 
in  the  meantime  I  took  the 
field-glasses,  and  went  for- 
ward to  follow,  pessimistically, 
the  progress  of  the  punt  in  its 
search  for  the  Diver. 

There  was  no  one  on  the 
pier.  Bill  landed,  went  up  the 
beach,  and  was  lost  to  sight  in 
the  yard  of  the  public-house. 

"It  must  be  he's  at  his 
dinner,"  said  Jimmy  at  my 
elbow,  descrying  these  move- 
ments with  a  vision  that  ap- 
peared to  be  equal  to  mine 
plus  the  field-glasses.  There 
was  an  interval,  during  which 
I  transferred  my  attention  to 
Ecclestown ;  its  white  hotel 
basked  in  sunshine,  settled 
and  balmy,  as  of  the  land  of 
Beulah.  Its  comfortable  aspect 
suggested  roast  chicken,  ting- 
ling glasses  of  beer,  even  of 
champagne.  A  torpedo-boat, 
with  a  thread  of  smoke  coming 
quietly  from  its  foremost  fun- 
nel, lay  in  front  of  the  hotel. 
It  seemed  as  though  it  were 
enjoying  an  after  -  luncheon 
cigarette. 

"They're  coming  out  now  !  " 
said  Jimmy,  with  excitement ; 
"  it  must  be  they  were  within 
in  the  house  looking  at  the 
motor." 

I  turned  the  field-glasses  on 
Eyries ;  a  fair  proportion  of  its 
population  was  emerging  from 
the  yard  of  the  public-house, 
and  the  length  to  which  their 
scientific  interest  had  carried 


them  formed  a  pleasing  sub- 
ject for  meditation. 

"There's  the  ha'past  one 
mail-car  coming  in,"  said 
Jimmy ;  "  it's  likely  he'll  wait 
for  the  letters  now." 

The  mirage  of  the  Eccles- 
town lunch  here  melted  away, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and 
with  a  resignation  perfected  in 
many  Petty  Sessions  courts,  I 
turned  my  appetite  to  humbler 
issues.  To  those  who  have 
breakfasted  at  eight,  and  have 
motored  over  thirty  miles  of 
moorland,  tea  and  sardines  at 
two  o'clock  are  a  mere  affair 
of  outposts,  that  leave  the 
heart  of  the  position  untouched. 
Yet  a  temporary  glow  of 
achievement  may  be  attained 
by  their  means,  and  the  news 
brought  back  by  Bill,  coupled 
with  a  fresh  loaf,  that  the 
Diver  was  coming  at  once, 
nattered  the  hope  that  the 
game  was  still  alive.  Bill  had 
also  brought  a  telegram  for 
Chichester. 

"  Who  has  the  nerve  to  tell 
Mr  Chiohester  that  there's 
something  to  eat  here  ?  "  said 
Lady  Derryclare,  minutely 
examining  the  butter. 

"Philippa  is  obviously  in- 
dicated," I  said  malignly. 
"She  is  the  Friend  of  his 
Youth ! " 

"You're  all  odious,"  said 
Philippa,  sliding  from  beneath 
the  flap  of  the  table  with  the 
light  of  the  lion-tamer  in  her 
eye. 

What  transpired  between  her 
and  the  lion  we  shall  never 
know.  She  returned  almost 
immediately,  with  a  heightened 
colour,  and  the  irrelevant  in- 
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formation  that  the  Diver  had 
come  on  board.  The  news  had 
the  lifting  power  of  a  high 
explosive.  We  burst  from  the 
cabin,  and  went  on  deck  as  one 
man,  with  the  exception  of  my 
wife,  who,  with  a  forethought 
that  did  her  credit,  turned 
back  to  improvise  a  cosy  for 
the  teapot. 

The  Diver  was  a  large  per- 
son, of  few  words,  with  a 
lowering  brow  and  a  heavy 
moustache.  He  did  not  mini- 
mise the  greatness  of  his  con- 
descension in  coming  aboard  the 
yacht ;  he  listened  gloomily  to 
the  explanations  of  Lord  Derry- 
clare.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
narrative  he  moved  in  silence 
to  the  bows  and  surveyed  the 
situation.  His  boat,  contain- 
ing the  apparatus  of  his  trade, 
was  alongside ;  a  stalwart 
underling,  clad  in  a  brown 
jersey,  sat  in  the  bows;  in 
the  stern  was  enthroned  the 
helmet,  goggling  upon  us  like 
a  decapitated  motorist.  It  im- 
parted a  thrill  that  I  had  not 
experienced  since  I  read  Jules 
Verne  at  school. 

"  Here,  Jeremiah  ! "  said  the 
Diver. 

The  satellite  came  on  deck 
with  the  single  sinuous  move- 
ment of  a  salmon. 

The  Diver  motioned  him  to 
the  windlass.  "We'll  take  a 
turn  at  this  first,"  he  said. 

They  took  each  a  handle, 
they  bent  to  their  task,  and 
the  anchor  rose  at  their  sum- 
mons like  a  hot  knife  out  of 
butter. 

Every  man  present,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Diver  and  the 
satellite,  made  the  simple  de- 


claration that  he  was  damned, 
and  it  was  in  the  period  of 
paralysis  following  on  this  that 
a  fresh  ingredient  was  added 
to  the  situation. 

A  giant  voice  filled  the  air, 
and  in  a  windy  bellow  came 
the  words — 

"Nice  lot  you  are  !  " 

We  faced  about  and  saw 
"  Ronnie's  torpedo  -  boat "  ex- 
ecuting a  sweeping  curve  in 
the  mouth  of  Eyries  Harbour. 

"  Couldn't  wait  any  longer  !  " 
proceeded  the  voice  of  the 
Megaphone.  "  We've  got  to 
pick  up  the  others  outside. 
Thanks  awfully  for  luncheon  ! 
Top-hole ! " 

Torpedo  Boat  No.  1000  com- 
pleted the  curve  and  headed 
for  the  open  sea,  with  a  white 
mane  of  water  rising  above  her 
bows.  There  was  something 
else  white  fluttering  at  the 
stern.  I  put  up  the  field- 
glasses,  and  with  their  aid 
perceived  upon  the  deck  a 
party  of  four  ladies,  one  of 
whom  was  waving  a  large 
pocket  -  handkerchief.  The 
glasses  were  here  taken  out 
of  my  hand  by  Chichester,  but 
not  before  I  had  identified  the 
Flapper. 

What  Chichester  said  of 
Bonnie  was  heard  only  by  me, 
and  possibly  by  Jimmy,  who 
did  not  count.  I  think  it  may 
have  saved  his  life,  being  akin 
to  opening  a  vein.  That  I  was 
the  sole  recipient  of  these  con- 
fidences was  perhaps  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Sheila,  so 
swiftly  and  amazingly  un- 
tethered,  here  began  to  fall 
away  to  leeward,  with  all  the 
wilful  helplessness  of  her  kind, 
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and  instant  and  general  confu- 
sion was  the  result.  There 
were  a  few  moments  during 
which  ropes,  spars,  and  human 
beings  pursued  me  wherever  I 
went.  Then  I  heard  Lord 
Derryolare's  voice  —  "  Let  go 
that  anchor  again." 

The  sliding  rattle  of  the 
chain  followed,  the  anchor 
plunged ;  the  status  quo  was 
re-established. 

Chichester  went  ashore  with 
the  Diver  to  catch  the  out- 
going mail-car.  The  telegram 
that  had  arrived  with  Bill  was 
brought  into  action  flagrantly, 
and  was  as  flagrantly  ac- 
cepted. (It  was  found,  sub- 
sequently, on  his  cabin  floor, 
and  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
cartridges  had  been  forwarded 
as  directed.)  The  farewells 
were  made,  the  parting  regrets 
very  creditably  accomplished, 


and  we  stood  on  the  deck  and 
saw  him  go,  with  his  suit-case, 
his  rods,  his  gun-case,  heaped 
imposingly  in  the  bow,  his  rug, 
and  his  coats,  the  greater  and 
the  less,  piled  beside  him  in  the 
stern, 

The  wind  had  freshened ;  the 
Diver  and  Jeremiah  drove  the 
boat  into  it  with  a  will,  and 
the  heavy  oars  struck  spray 
off  the  crests  of  the  waves. 
We  saw  Chichester  draw  forth 
the  greater  coat,  and  stand  up 
and  put  it  on.  The  boat 
lurched,  and  he  sat  down  ab- 
ruptly, only  to  start  to  his 
feet  again  as  if  he  had  been 
stung  by  a  wasp.  He  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  pocket,  and 
Philippa  clutched  my  arm. 

"Could  it  have  been  into 
the  pocket  of  his  coat  that 

I  put  the  teapot ?  "  she 

breathed. 
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THE    REAL    OLD    VIRGINIA. 


IN  all  current  literature  there 
is  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  the  way  in  which  writers 
have  unconsciously  conspired 
to  over-idealise  Virginia,  both 
in  its  colonial  and  in  its  later 
period.  Within  all  present 
memory  the  name  has  had  a 
vaguely  pleasant  ring  in  Eng- 
lish ears,  due  partly  perhaps  to 
its  mellifluous  sound  and  partly 
to  the  Christy  Minstrel  school 
of  verse.  Judging  from  con- 
temporary print,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  British  public  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  re- 
garded the  Virginian  as  other 
than  a  rather  pestilent  quasi- 
democrat  and  slave-driver,  and 
as  representing  that  half  of 
the  United  States  most  hostile 
to  England,  which  last  was 
true!  Since  the  Civil  War, 
however,  the  Briton,  with  any 
ideas  on  the  subject  at  all,  sees 
it  dimly  in  its  past  as  a 
country  occupied  wholly  by 
land-owning  slave-holders,  re- 
sembling country  gentlemen 
as  he  understands  the  type, 
living  sumptuously  as  he  under- 
stands the  term,  and  inhabit- 
ing mansions  for  which  English 
country-houses  no  doubt  rise  in 
his  mind  as  models.  If  this 
be  otherwise,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  a  whole  army  of  modern 
scribes.  He  has  perhaps  heard, 
too,  that  this  particular  com- 
munity were  more  like  English 
folk  than  other  Americans. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that 
there  is  a  certain  substratum 
of  truth  in  this  on  the  whole 
extremely  misleading  picture — 
a  picture  painted  and  perpetu- 
ated by  uncritical  and  emotional 


writers,  who  have  almost  in- 
evitably laboured  under  one 
of  two  disqualifications.  For 
either  they  have  not  known 
Virginia  in  or  near  the  slavery 
period,  or  else  they  have  been 
themselves  natives  of  that  de- 
lectable country,  and,  as  such, 
have  almost  certainly  known 
no  other  rural  life  and  write 
without  any  sense  of  perspec- 
tive or  any  standard  for  those 
comparisons  that  they  are  of 
set  purpose  continually  invit- 
ing. The  provincialism  of  the 
old  Virginian  was  colossal. 
He  was  one  of  a  community 
numbering  under  a  million 
whites,  and  scarcely  ever  had  a 
glimpse  of  any  social  life  but 
his  own  or  that  of  neighbour- 
ing slave  States,  which  were 
a  mere  reflection  of  Virginia, 
with  distinctions  that  matter 
nothing  here,  just  as  individ- 
ual exceptions  matter  nothing. 
What  is  more,  I  do  not  think 
he  often  felt  much  desire  for 
such  experience.  He  was  abso- 
lutely and  complacently  self- 
satisfied,  regarding  all  things 
Virginian  through  a  strong 
glass,  though  not  always  per- 
haps quite  unconsciously,  some- 
times even  with  the  suspicion 
of  a  wink  in  his  eye.  But  you 
had  to  know  him  very  well  to 
detect  that  wink.  From  this 
stay-at-home  self-satisfied  but 
genial  and  pleasant  society 
were  evolved  many  curious 
beliefs  that  the  sentimental 
outside  writer  has  taken  seri- 
ously, or  at  any  rate  accepted 
as  splendid  copy  for  the  Ameri- 
can book-market,  and  perpetu- 
ated wholesale.  Among  them 
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was  a  stout  faith  that  the 
better  class  were  in  the  main 
descended  from  "the  British 
aristocracy,"  while  the  Yankees 
were  of  comparatively  low 
origin.  American  historians 
of  discrimination  have  long  ago 
shown  that  in  this  respect 
there  was  very  little  to  choose 
between  New  England  and 
Virginia,  a  verdict  that  the 
least  acquaintance  with  Eng- 
lish social  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  would  assuredly 
confirm.  Both  were  essentially 
of  middle-class  origin,  with  that 
sprinkling  of  younger  sons  that 
have  gone  so  freely  to  every 
British  colony  from  that  day 
to  this.  The  latter-day  Vir- 
ginian, too,  being  rather  a 
sentimental  and  eminently 
sanguine  person,  and  in  his 
past  more  out  of  touch  with 
the  actualities  of  English  life 
than  almost  any  of  our  over-sea 
offspring,  vastly  overrates  the 
social  importance  of  the  third 
or  fourth  son  of  a  full-quivered 
Jacobean  or  early  Georgian 
squire  in  those  days  of  large 
families  and  small  properties. 
The  shadowy  ancestor  assumes 
in  the  trans-Atlantic  retrospect 
a  "  patrician "  (that  is  the 
favourite  epithet)  significance 
which  would  surprise  the  shade 
of  that  young  adventurer, 
whose  brothers,  apprenticed 
to  city  tradesmen,  country 
attorneys,  or  even  local  shop- 
keepers at  home,  were  doubtless 
at  the  time  considered  much 
more  fortunate. 

Then  there  is  the  Cavalier, 
who  capers  high  in  the 
Virginia  story.  Emigration 
to  Virginia  was  beyond  doubt 
quite  lively  after  the  Civil 
War.  Men  of  all  classes, 


either  ruined,  out  of  employ- 
ment, unsettled  by  soldiering 
or  misliking  a  Puritan  regime, 
sailed  for  the  chief  non- sec- 
tarian mainland  colony  as 
they  also  sailed  for  Barbadoes. 
Most  of  those,  however,  with 
prospects  or  influence  at  home 
seem  to  have  returned  from 
Virginia  at  the  Restoration. 
All  England  had  then  fought, 
sympathised,  or  suffered  with 
either  King  or  Parliament. 
Why  certain  characteristics  of 
the  Virginians  should  be  at- 
tributed to  "cavalier  blood," 
instead  of  to  climate,  circum- 
stances, and  the  institution  of 
slavery,  because  some  remote 
ancestor,  captain,  sergeant,  or 
private  fought  on  the  King's 
side  in  England,  one  may  well 
ask !  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  the  recrudescence  of  the 
cavalier  that  originated  the 
bombastic  and  grandiloquent 
phraseology  which  broke  out 
in  Southern  journalism  and 
oratory  somewhere,  I  think, 
about  1840.  For  then  all  of 
a  sudden  the  peaceable  home- 
staying,  agriculturally-minded 
planters  of  Virginia  became 
its  "chivalry,"  the  local  poli- 
tician a  Cicero  or  a  Demos- 
thenes, the  grower  of  tobacco 
a  "knightly"  or  "baronial" 
person,  "high  toned,  courtly 
and  cultured";  the  ladies,  all 
"  matchless,  peerless,  and 
queenlike."  This  cult  long 
survived  the  war,  and  lingers 
even  still  in  all  its  grotesque 
absurdity.  The  late  Moncure 
Conway,  born  and  bred  in  the 
best  social  circle  in  Virginia, 
told  me  himself  —  as  he  has 
indeed  recorded  in  his  auto- 
biography —  that  there  was 
none  of  this  "  rubbish  "  when 
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he  was  a  boy.  Any  amount 
of  heroics  would  have  been 
justified  by  the  indomitable 
conduct  of  the  ragged  infantry 
of  Virginia  in  the  late  Civil 
War.  But  this  adoption  of 
'  Family  Herald '  metaphor  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war; 
nor  again  is  there  any  trace 
of  it  in  earlier  nineteenth  cen- 
tury publications.  It  became, 
however,  an  overmastering 
provincial  characteristic,  and 
deeply  tinges  Virginia  litera- 
ture and  books  about  Virginia 
to  this  day.  Why  an  unad- 
venturous,  easy  -  going,  peace- 
able society  of  gentlemen  far- 
mers, who  neither  roystered 
nor  rode  hard,  nor  drank  nor 
fought  duels  as  all  these  things 
are  usually  understood,  nor 
yet  engaged  in  even  the 
mildest  of  outside  adventures, 
should  have  been  fitted  with 
such  a  medieval  vocabulary, 
who  shall  say  ?  In  the  hottest 
of  the  duelling  period  the  Vir- 
ginians fought  few  duels. 
Their  mode  of  life  was  not 
provocative  of  quarrelling,  and 
there  was  no  military  atmos- 
phere. They  neither  travelled 
to  speak  of,  nor  often  enter- 
tained outsiders,  for  there  were 
few  or  none  to  entertain.  But 
they  visited  each  other  and 
danced  with  much  energy,  and 
went  annually  to  the  mineral 
springs,  where  they  met  and 
danced  with  all  their  friends 
again.  In  partial  extenua- 
tion, if  any  be  needed,  of  this 
devotion  to  their  native  soil, 
it  may  be  urged  that  they 
were  all  in  effect  farmers,  and 
whether  the  labour  be  black 
or  white,  free  or  servile,  agri- 
culture is  the  most  enchaining 
of  all  professions.  Some  were 


lawyers,  doctors,  and  poli- 
ticians, but  they  were  nearly 
all  farmers  too.  There  were 
scarcely  any  people  leading 
detached  lives  on  fixed  in- 
comes ;  they  were  all  seriously 
occupied,  if  in  a  leisurely  way. 
In  colonial  times  the  in- 
vincible objection  of  the  Vir- 
ginian to  leave  home  was  more 
painfully  illustrated  in  the 
seven  years'  struggle  between 
England  and  France  for  the 
dominion  of  North  America. 
Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut enrolled  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand men  in  aid  of  the  Mother 
Country — small  farmers,  fisher- 
men, and  mechanics,  whose 
absence  from  home  was  severely 
felt.  Virginia,  then  the  strong- 
est of  the  colonies,  grudgingly 
supplied  out  of  a  white  popula- 
tion of  170,000  two  or  three 
weak  battalions  composed  of 
"poor  whites,"  or  indentured 
servants  who  enlisted  for  the 
pay,  and  Scoto-Irish  moun- 
taineers. Then,  one  would 
have  thought,  was  the  chance 
for  the  numerous  sons  of  a 
landed  gentry  and  yeomanry, 
who  oould  easily  be  spared  and 
could  all  ride  and  shoot,  to 
seek  adventure  and  distinction, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
need  of  men.  The  fate  of 
North  America,  including  Vir- 
ginia, hung  for  long  in  the 
balance.  The  latter's  Western 
and  Indian  frontier,  though 
remote  from  the  planting 
regions,  was  for  two  years  a 
scene  of  fire  and  massacre. 
But  the  gentry  class  did  not 
supply  nearly  enough  officers 
even  for  this  trifling  force,  a 
large  moiety  being  made  up  of 
persons  whom  poor  Braddock 
with  justice  called  opprobrious 
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names,  and  Washington,  who 
oursed  the  apathy  of  his  own 
fellow  -  colonists  as  loudly  as 
any  man,  strongly  objected 
even  to  consort  with  !  Besides 
some  dozen  or  so  commissioned 
officers,  I  do  not  think  another 
score  of  individuals  out  of  its 
whole  upper  class  lifted  a 
finger  to  help  the  Mother 
Country,  and  incidentally  them- 
selves, during  the  whole  war. 
Could  individual  or  political 
apathy  go  much  further  ?  Such 
chance  of  mere  military  ad- 
venture for  its  own  sake  has 
rarely  been  offered  to  a  civil 
community  so  well  equipped 
to  seize  it  and  second  to  none 
in  inherent  bravery.  This  is 
ancient  history,  and  is  perhaps 
relevant  only  because  we  are 
nowadays  so  often  presented 
with  pictures  of  the  Southern 
colonies  at  that  period  painted 
in  colours  that  suggest  the 
writers'  redundant  fancy  rather 
than  a  sober  reading  of  fact. 

How  well  one  always  knows 
what  is  coming  before  the  page 
is  turned!  The  "knightly" 
and  "courtly"  men,  the 
"stately  "and  "gracious  dames," 
the  jingling  swords,  the  powder 
patches  and  perukes,  ruffles, 
silver  shoe-buckles  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  curveting  in  a 
"baronial  hall."  But  we  are 
never  told  that  all  this  time  a 
great  struggle  is  going  on  in 
the  forests  and  on  the  lakes  to 
decide  whether  or  no  the  King 
of  France  is  in  future  to  hold 
the  Virginians  among  others 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  If 
the  rest  of  the  country  had 
followed  their  example,  North 
America  would  have  been 
under  French  domination,  and 
no  people  would  have  had 


greater    cause    to    hold    that 
as   a   calamity  than   the   Vir- 
ginians   themselves.      Several 
English    travellers    penetrated 
Virginia  at  or  just  after  this 
period  and  visited  about  among 
the  planters.     Their  books  are 
interesting  reading  to  any  one 
familiar  with  the  country.    But 
they  would  surprise  those  who 
have  fallen  under  the  spell  of  the 
"  Historical  Novel,"  just  as  most 
books   dealing    with    Southern 
life  in  the  next  century,  artistic 
or  trashy,  amuse    the    exceed- 
ingly few  strangers  who  really 
knew  it.    Writers  by  the  score, 
who   had    no    personal    know- 
ledge  of  the   old    life,    and    to 
whom     historic     accuracy     is 
nothing,      have       perpetuated 
this  picturesque  fiction.     It  is 
splendid  "  eopy,"  and  as  a  foil 
to  the  rural  North,  which  from 
this  point  of  view  was  almost 
a  dead  level  of  small  working 
farmers,  has  been  idealised  for 
all    it    is    worth.      Virginians 
themselves,    with    a    harmless 
but     notorious    weakness     for 
posing  as  socially  superior  to 
other    Americans,    have    con- 
tributed not  unnaturally  to  all 
this  make-believe  of  a  "sump- 
tuous   aristocratic    past."        I 
really    think,    too,    they    have 
been   more   than    half    honest 
and  generally  quite  ingenuous 
in     their     faith.        For     those 
who  belonged   to   the   slavery 
epoch  were,  from  circumstances, 
unacquainted  with  other  coun- 
tries,   while   later    generations 
merely   echo   at    second  -  hand 
what  is  so  flattering  to  their 
vanity.     All  this  is  thoroughly 
understood    by    well  -  equipped 
Americans    familiar   with    the 
social  and  material  condition  of 
their  country  in  the  recent  or 
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remoter  past,  and  it  is  frequently 
designated  "  The  Great  Myth." 
But  it  will  never  die.  Too 
many  people  are  interested, 
honestly  or  by  make-believe, 
in  perpetuating  it,  and  those 
who  know  better,  even  if  it 
interested  them,  are  dying  out. 
Snobbery  is  the  privilege  of 
the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  this  is  a  naive  and  mild 
form  of  it,  and,  furthermore,  is 
corporate,  not  individualistic. 
Yet  it  is  something,  for  women 
particularly,  in  their  respective 
social  circles,  whether  in  city 
or  small  town,  east  or  west, 
in  the  United  States,  to  claim 
descent  from  "an  old  Virginia 
family,"  and  more  than  hint 
at  "  a  stately  mansion,  vast 
estate,  and  innumerable  slaves." 
More  than  likely  the  grand- 
father was  a  decent  small 
farmer  with  ten  negroes !  I 
have  myself  witnessed  many 
such  absurdities.  For  prac- 
tically no  one  in  New  York, 
Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  or 
Chicago  would  be  any  the 
wiser ;  moreover,  the  claim  not 
merely  pleases  the  claimant, 
but  others,  so  why  not?  And 
it  really  is  almost  a  social 
asset  in  any  uncritical  com- 
pany in  the  U.S.,  such  is  the 
glamour  woven  about  Vir- 
ginia, started  so  successfully, 
if  quite  artlessly,  by  Virginians 
themselves. 

And  now,  what  after  all 
was  this  old  Virginia  society 
like,  when  the  war  broke  out 
in  1861  which  virtually  de- 
stroyed it  ?  A  society  of  which 
no  single  writer  who  ever  saw 
it  with  an  outside  eye  has  ever 


left  anything  approaching  an 
intimate  picture.  And  this  for 
the  simple  reason  that  few 
strangers  of  any  kind  ever  had 
a  sufficiently  prolonged  oppor- 
tunity.1 The  war,  to  be  sure, 
was  over  and  the  slaves  freed 
when  I  first  knew  Virginia. 
But  a  distinct  majority  of  the 
old  slave-owners  were  still  in 
situ,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
negroes  still  in  or  about  their 
old  haunts.  For  the  war  had 
only  done  physical  injury  to 
certain  portions  of  the  State ; 
and  even  as  regards  these  there 
was  probably  no  civilised 
country  in  which  war's  ravage 
would  effect  less  serious  super- 
ficial damage.  For  ten  years 
I  lived  upon  intimate  terms 
among  people,  many  hardly 
yet  of  middle  age,  men  and 
women,  who  had  quite  recently 
been  actual  slave-owners  in 
varying  degree.  They  were 
dwelling  in  the  same  houses, 
amid  the  same  furniture,  think- 
ing the  same  thoughts,  recog- 
nising the  same  standards,  and 
doing  the  same  things  in  every- 
thing that  matters  here,  as  in 
that  glorious  period.  Indeed 
they  were  often  surrounded  by 
most  of  the  same  negroes.  The 
economic  situation  had  altered, 
and  simple  easy  comfort,  liable, 
however,  even  then  to  anxieties, 
when  more  negroes,  including 
old  folks  and  children,  had  to 
be  supported  than  a  limited 
area  of  generally  poor  land 
warranted,  had  given  way  to  a 
closer  economy  with  selected 
paid  labour.  The  Virginians 
were  frank  and  free  talkers. 
The  war  and  the  rosy  period 


1  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  was  laid  in  Kentucky,  then  a  practically  new  virgin 
State,  though  called  "old"  by  a  polite  fiction,  which  in  itself  is  no  bad  example 


of  Southern  phraseology. 
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before  it,  then  quite  reeent,  was 
naturally  the  burden  of  nearly 
all  their  conversation.  The 
latter  became  of  course  as  an 
open  book  to  any  one  thus 
situated ;  the  value  and  pro- 
duce of  land,  in  any  case,  was 
an  intimate  part  of  one's  own 
life,  and  the  former  price  of 
negroes  a  matter  of  every-day 
reminiscence  and  knowledge. 

Besides  this  long  soaking  in 
the  social  and  economic  atmo- 
sphere of  Virginia — and  I  may 
add  no  small  measure  of  enjoy- 
ment derived  from  the  many 
both  quaint  and  interesting 
characters  then  to  be  found 
there, — a  natural  instinct  for 
topography  and  local  history 
was  always  strong  within  me. 
And  this  was  easily  gratified 
by  a  good  deal  of,  otherwise 
necessary,  long-distance  travel- 
ling in  various  parts  of  that 
easy-going  hospitable  country. 
A  capacity  for  suffering  rem- 
iniscent veterans  more  than 
gladly  was  a  necessary  quality 
to  a  complete  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  the  old  Do- 
minion, and  this  a  beneficent 
nature  had  endowed  me  with. 

There  is  a  very  small  hand- 
ful of  discriminating  English- 
men still  living  who  enjoyed 
much  the  same  opportunities 
through  the  same  period,  and 
to  a  man  they  still  recall  them 
with  delight.  Historically  and 
socially,  the  Virginians  of  the 
older,  and  principal  slave-hold- 
ing portion  of  the  State,  were 
interesting  as  being  mainly  the 
descendants  of  English  folk 


who  had  come  out  during  the 
seventeenth  century  and  thence- 
forward been  practically  cut 
off  from  any  effective  personal 
association  with  the  Mother 
Country,  while  cultivating 
none  with  their  Northern 
neighbours.  In  certain  senses 
an  old  English  tradition  re- 
mained strong  within  them. 
Something  of  the  atmosphere 
of  late  seventeenth  -  century 
England  survived  the  violent 
democratising  reaction  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  But  no 
over-sea  English-speaking  com- 
munity in  the  world  were  so 
individually  out  of  touch  with 
the  realities  of  later  English 
life.  Indeed  a  more  provincial 
people  for  their  status  and 
education  surely  never  existed. 
For  generations,  unlike  other 
Americans  and  still  more  West 
Indians,  Virginians  had  virtu- 
ally never  touched  English 
social  life,  and  had  rarely  even 
crossed  the  ocean  as  tourists.1 
They  had  seldom  in  any  inti- 
mate sense  visited  the  Northern 
cities,  where  life  was  by  com- 
parison almost  cosmopolitan 
and  when  they  did  so,  rarely 
understood  the  people.  This  was 
not,  as  in  their  simplicity  they 
often  believed,  because  their  fel- 
low-citizens in  the  North  were 
a  peculiar  people,  but  largely 
from  the  simple  fact  that  they 
were  confronted  by  men  and 
women  of  the  outer  and  modern 
world  with  its  brisk,  and  to 
them,  offhand  manners,  and 
thorough,  precise  mode  of  life. 
Their  own  mixture  of  formality 


1  Col.  Byrd  of  Westover  figures  in  almost  every  purview  of  eighteenth-century 
colonial  Virginia  as  a  planter  who  saw  something  of  London  society,  as  if  to  mark 
time,  though  not  with  that  intention,  as  a  solitary  exception.  He  is  a  great  social 
character  in  Virginian  lore,  partly  on  this  account.  But  I  can  find  no  mention  of 
him,  nor  of  any  Virginian,  in  English  eighteenth-century  gossip. 
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and  simplicity,  with  certain 
conventions  of  demeanour,  long 
vanished  elsewhere,  was  chilled 
by  the  shock,  and  I  speak  out 
of  their  own  lips.  Their  first 
experience  after  the  war  with 
English  gentlefolks,  which  in 
some  parts  was  intimate  and 
considerable,  for  many  settled 
in  Virginia,  was  very  much  the 
same.  The  Virginians  at  that 
period  "  hated  Yankees,"  and 
were  prepared  to  like  the 
others,  but  for  a  long  time 
they  couldn't  understand  our 
people  at  all,  despite  the  many 
friendships  and  intimacies  which 
afterwards  ripened,  nor  is  this 
in  the  least  surprising. 

Domestic  and  rural  life 
had  not  vastly  altered  in  the 
Old  Dominion  between  Queen 
Anne's  demise  and  the  Civil 
War  of  1861,  and  not  a  whiff 
from  the  outer  world,  unless 
the  brief  ravage  of  Cornwallis's 
armies  may  be  accounted  such, 
had  reached  them.  This,  in- 
deed, is  what  made  the  Virgin- 
ian so  interesting,  so  simple  in 
many  ways,  and  so  pathetically 
convinced  among  other  things 
that  his  country  life  materially 
approximated  to  that  of  "  the 
English  aristocracy."  His  local 
papers,  mostly,  to  be  sure,  poor 
rags,  told  him  so  every  day. 
Little  books,  locally  published 
by  ingenuous  natives,  some  of 
which  I  possess,  babble  in  a 
queer  dreamland  of  "nabobs," 
"  baronial  halls,"  "  stately  man- 
sions," and  "  vast  estates,"  the 
phantoms  of  a  redundant  fancy 
and  an  isolated  society. 

All  light  literature  and  most 
history  books  convey  an  im- 
pression that  the  slave-owners 
of  the  Southern  States,  like 
those  of  the  West  Indies,  were 


a  small  caste  owning  swarms 
of  slaves.  Now  there  were 
50,000  in  Virginia,  and  one 
half  of  them  owned  less  than 
five  apiece,  say  one  family. 
Only  114  had  a  hundred  and 
upwards,  and  a  hundred 
negroes  of  all  ages  represented 
at  the  most  £10,000.  Land 
was  always  very  cheap  for  an 
old  country,  being  abundant 
and  usually  very  poor,  either 
naturally  so,  or  worked  out  to 
a  sterility  inconceivable  to 
those  who  have  never  tested 
it.  As  security,  slaves  were 
always  taken  in  preference  to 
land,  being  readily  saleable  in 
the  cotton  States.  Very  few 
people  indeed  had  an  estate 
worth  over  £10,000  freehold, 
the  value  that  is  to  say  of  an 
outlying  400-acre  farm  at  that 
time  on  an  average  English 
estate,  and  the  equivalent  of 
the  annual  income  of  scores  of 
West  India  families  which 
sometimes  owned  from  two 
to  four  thousand  negroes ! 
The  former,  under  the  magic 
touch  of  the  Southern  literary 
cult,  is  "  a  princely  estate." 
What,  then,  of  the  others? 
The  old  West  Indian  again 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  wined 
and  dined  perpetually  with 
ships  and  regiments,  and  was 
constantly  in  England.  His 
daughters,  as  we  all  know, 
were  often  in  the  London  mar- 
riage market,  sufficiently  well 
endowed  to  prop  up  a  tottering 
peerage  or  redeem  a  great  estate. 
South  Carolina  was  the  only 
American  Slave  State  that 
faintly  approached  the  old  West 
Indian  scale  in  these  respects. 

There  had  never  been  any- 
thing like  this  in  Virginia. 
The  planters  or  landowners, 
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judged  by  any  other  standard, 
were  in  fact  quite  poor  men. 
As  there  was  no  other  industry, 
and  everybody  lived  by  farm- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  poor 
land,  it  was  only  this  simple 
standard  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain rude  comfort  owing  to  an 
abundance  of  fixed  labour  in- 
doors and  out  (too  much  in- 
deed), that  made  possible  the 
happy  and  tolerably  care-free 
lives  the  Virginians  led.  Con- 
trary to  the  accepted  super- 
stition, there  were  no  large 
houses  in  Virginia.  Compared 
to  the  little  New  England 
farmhouses,  it  is  true  the 
better  -  class  Virginia  "  man- 
sion "  was  capacious.  It  is  in 
relation  to  these,  no  doubt, 
that  half-consciously  American 
writers  j  udge  the  others,  and  use 
terms  quite  misleading  to  out- 
siders. Any  one  may  run  out 
of  Washington  to-day  and  in  a 
few  hours  see  for  themselves 
the  whilome  houses  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  Virginia  on 
the  banks  of  the  James  or 
elsewhere,  either  falling  to 
decay  in  the  hands  of  common 
farmers,  or  furbished  up  out 
of  recognition  as  the  summer 
homes  of  prosperous  North- 
erners. Four  or  five  of  these, 
such  as  Westover,  the  Bran- 
dons, or  Rosewell,  have  done 
steady  duty  in  books  and 
magazines  as  show  types  ever 
since  the  war,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  the  best. 
They  are  plain,  square,  or 
oblong  structures  in  more  or 


less  Georgian  style.  Their  di- 
mensions are  those  of  a  small 
manor-house  in  England,  or  of 
such  Georgian  houses  as  one 
so  often  finds  at  the  edge  of 
a  country  town  inhabited  by 
a  prosperous  solicitor.  There 
were  not  six  in  the  State  that 
if  dropped  down  in  England  a 
squire  of  £2000  a-year  would 
not  have  remodelled  and  added 
to  at  once.  But  to  the  faithful 
and  the  simple,  much  less  con- 
spicuous ones  even  than  these 
are  still  "princely  mansions," 
frequently  "  baronial  halls," 
and  their  former  owners  with 
twenty  log  cabins  of  negroes 
and  1500  acres  of  land  worth 
before  the  war  £10,000 l  are 
"  nabobs,"  and  sometimes 
"barons,"  on  the  strength  of 
it.  It  is  both  wonderful,  nay 
pitiful,  this  cult  of  balderdash. 
For  it  was  the  unconscious  but 
well-bred  simplicity,  content 
with  what  might  be  called  the 
homespun  life,  and  quite  in- 
nocent of  half  the  require- 
ments and  superfluities  of  the 
well-to-do  in  the  outer  world, 
that  made  the  charm  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  its  people. 

The  social  fabric  into  which 
the  Commonwealth  had  crystal- 
lised by  1861  virtually  consisted 
of  two  distinct  classes  of  slave- 
owing  landowners  with  a  lower 
ruck  of  "  mean  whites."  The 
upper  stratum  could  not  strictly 
be  styled  a  caste.  It  resulted 
rather  from  the  ordinary  laws 
of  human  intercourse  and  social 
development,  and  was  made  up 


1  Regarding  land  values  in  the  time  of  Washington,  who  was  himself  probably 
the  wealthiest  man  in  Virginia,  General  Gates,  towards  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  writes  from  Hanover  County,  that  of  Patrick  Henry,  arid  a  good 
central  situation,  to  a  friend  (Gen.  Charles  Lee,  I  think,  after  his  disgrace).  He 
recommends  him  to  buy  an  adjoining  estate  to  his  own,  with  everything  on  it  con- 
ducive to  a  happy  country  life.  The  acreage  is  a  thousand  and  odd  acres,  the 
price  £1000. 
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of  those  families,  not  neces- 
sarily always  the  best  endowed, 
and  frequently  descended  from 
common  farmers,  who  had  the 
manners,  education,  and  habit 
of  gentle-folk.  Some  of  these 
stocks  hailed  from  the  Colonial 
days,  when  there  actually  were 
many  families  of  outstanding 
substance  in  land  and  social 
influence,  strengthened  by  the 
existence  of  a  royal  governor, 
and  an  atmosphere  not  yet 
impregnated  with  republican 
notions  and  measures.  Many 
of  these  last,  however,  took  the 
loyalist  side  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  disappeared;  others 
remained  as  leaders,  or  at  least 
as  of  social  weight  till  the  break- 
up in  1861-65. 

These  whose  names  are  quite 
familiar  are  the  only  genuine 
"old  families."  Moreover  Jeffer- 
son, who  rose  into  this  class 
by  talents  and  marriage,  de- 
stroyed primogeniture,  and  so 
spUt  up  such  really  large  estates 
as  then  existed.  This  measure, 
together  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  slave  population, 
brought  a  whole  horde  of  yeo- 
men families  to  the  status  and 
habits  of  small  gentry  and  into 
the  ranks  of  what  at  the  time 
of  the  late  civil  war  had  come 
to  be  known  and  recognised 
(save  privately  by  a  few)  as 
"  old  families,"  regardless  of  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  such  desig- 
nation. A  large  majority  of 
the  "  old  families  "  at  this  date, 
1861,  were,  in  reality,  quite 
late  arrivals  in  this  particular 
sense.  But  local  genealogy 
and  history,  though  the  former 
was  much  prattled  of,  were  of 
an  incredibly  loose  descrip- 
tion in  Virginia.  I  could  fill 


a  chapter  with  the  amazing, 
almost  pathetic  absurdities  as 
regards  gorgeous  ancestry  I 
have  heard  uttered  by  unso- 
phisticated souls  who  were 
often  vague  even  about  their 
own  great  -  grandfather,  and 
to  whom  England  was  not 
very  much  more  than  a  geo- 
graphical expression.  The  fact 
was  that  the  country  gentry 
class,  regardless  of  all  dates  of 
social  "arrival,"  had  solidified 
into  a  community  enjoying 
practical  equality  of  recognition 
among  themselves.  There  had 
been  and  still  were  a  few  real 
old  families,  and  I  could  write 
most  of  their  names  down  here 
in  three  lines.  But  the  whole 
class  had  now  become  "old 
family,"  a  mere  phrase  that 
could  rarely  be  pressed  to  its 
logical  definition.  Under  the 
glamour  of  the  past,  as  the 
war  receded  in  memory  the 
phrase  waxed  in  significance, 
and  the  artless  vanity  of 
many,  who  were  not  even 
of  this  liberal  interpretation, 
carried  the  claim  into  various 
parts  of  America.  The  num- 
ber of  people  now  in  that 
country  who  are  descended 
from  "  an  old  Virginia  family  " 
must  be  getting  into  millions. 
It  is,  of  course,  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  modern  Americans 
generally,  who  know  nothing 
about  the  real  Old  Virginia, 
I  think,  rather  like  it.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  legends  of  before- 
the-war  splendour  have  grown 
steadily  both  in  and  out  of 
Virginia,  though  the  "  baronial 
halls"  and  "princely  mansions" 
still  standing  bear  pathetic 
evidence  to  its  absurdities. 
Of  the  fifty  and  odd  small 
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counties  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  that  chiefly  con- 
tained the  Slaveocraoy  of  the 
State,  a  few  had  some  twenty 
or  thirty  families  (largely  inter- 
related) of  gentle-folk,  more  of 
them  a  dozen,  others  again  but 
two  or  three.  A  majority  of 
slave-owning  landowners  in  all 
counties  were  mere  plain  yeo- 
men of  common  education  and 
habit,  living,  however,  the 
same  life  as  the  others,  but 
on  a  rougher  scale,  and  mixing 
only  with  their  own  sort.  The 
dividing  line  was  constantly 
crossed  and  very  naturally  so — 
indeed  it  wasn't  very  sharp  in  a 
European  sense.  They  didn't 
allude  to  each  other  as  "gentry  " 
or  the  other  thing — all  that 
was  killed  in  1776-82— but  used 
round  -  about,  non  -  committal 
terms,  such  as  "  plain  people " 
as  opposed  to  "  good  family " 
or  "good  people."  This,  in 
short,  was  the  real  meaning 
of  "good  family,"  grand  as  it 
sounds  in  the  retrospect. 

The  average  Virginia  gentle- 
man lived  in  a  plain  brick 
house  of  eight  or  ten  rather 
bare  rooms,  on  an  estate  or 
plantation  of  say  a  thousand 
acres.  A  fourth  of  this  would 
be  in  timber,  old  forest  or 
second-growth  scrub,  of  only  do- 
mestic value ;  another  quarter 
would  be  quite  sterile,  either 
naturally  so,  or  worked  out 
and  rent  into  deep  gullies  by 
storms,  or  covered  with  worth- 
less broom  -  sedge,  briars,  and 
sassafras  brush.  Of  the  re- 
maining half  a  portion  would 
be  river  bottom,  kept  fairly 
rich  by  periodical  floods,  and 
the  balance  low  upland  of 
varying  and  tolerable  fertility, 


badly  farmed,  and  producing 
from  six  to  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat,  with  the  same  propor- 
tion of  oats  per  acre,  though 
fair  crops  of  clover  and  maize. 
The  limited  bottom-land  was 
more  productive.  A  little 
wheat  was  available  for  market. 
The  rest  of  the  grain  went  to 
"bread"  the  plantation.  To- 
bacco produced  the  money 
income,  and  being  an  intensive 
crop  would  have  been  repre- 
sented here  by  fifty  acres. 
Sixty  negroes  of  all  ages,  a 
fair  allowance  for  such  a  pro- 
prietor, would  mean  a  dozen 
adult  male  and  a  few  female 
field-hands,  with  some  odd  boys. 
The  above-stated  acreage  of 
tobacco  would  have  required 
that  number,  while  the  gross 
market  value  of  the  crop,  a 
very  fluctuating  one,  would 
have  ranged  from  £400  to 
£1200.  Live  stock  in  the 
greater  slave-owning  districts, 
with  rare  exceptions,  amounted 
to  nothing.  Grass  grew  on 
pastures  either  not  at  all  or 
with  difficulty.  A  few  scrub 
cattle  and  sheep  of  an  inferior 
kind,  with  good  hogs,  however, 
served  the  needs  ef  the  planta- 
tion. Horses  did  well,  and 
were  bred  for  driving,  riding, 
and  farm  work,  though  sub- 
sidised by  imported  mules. 
This  in  round  figures  expresses 
the  material  condition  and 
equipment  of  the  average 
better-class  Virginian  in  the 
idealised  slavery  period.  There 
was  occasionally  an  outside 
source  of  income,  but  then 
again  there  was  more  often 
a  mortgage,  so  this  asset 
need  not  be  considered.  There 
were  some,  of  course,  of  greater 
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substance,  but  far  more  were 
less  well  endowed  than  these 
figures  represent ;  and  I  rigidly 
exclude  here  the  yeoman  class, 
who  numerically  were  ten 
times  as  large  and  frequently 
as  well  off.  In  short,  the  in- 
comes of  the  Virginia  upper 
class  in  the  'fifties  would 
have  assimilated  to  those  of 
the  larger  sort  of  British 
tenant  -  farmer  of  the  same 
period,  their  very  antithesis 
in  farming  methods.  Three- 
fourths  of  them  did  not  live 
so  well,  nor  yet  in  such  well- 
equipped  homes,  as  the  great 
tenantry  of,  say,  North  Lin- 
colnshire, Norfolk,  and  the 
Lothians. 

Yet  the  Virginians  enter- 
tained one  another  wholesale 
in  simple,  uncritical  fashion. 
Nobody  demanded  much  beyond 
what  the  plantation  produced. 
The  Virginia  palate  was  quite 
elementary.  Liquor,  except  a 
little  rye  whisky  or  madeira, 
was  not  domestically  used. 
There  was  no  fast  life  in 
private  houses.  Dinner  was 
at  midday,  or  soon  after,  with 
pitchers  of  milk  and  butter- 
milk on  the  table.  Most  of 
the  gentlemen  before  the  war 
did  not  own  dress  suits.  The 
"swallow  tail"  was  rarely  then 
in  evidence  even  at  balls,  and 
there  were  no  formal  evening 
dinner-parties. 

Visitors  cheerfully  packed 
themselves  three  or  four  into 
a  room  if  necessary,  or  in 
greater  emergencies  lay  on 
mattresses  in  any  convenient 
spot  when  a  house  overflowed, 
which  it  very  easily  and  very 
often  did.  The  ladies  were 
equally  hospitable  to  their  own 


sex.     Men,  even  of  the  highest 
type,  I  regret  to  say,  chewed 
tobacco      persistently.        Tubs 
were  not  a  conspicuous  feature. 
In  fact,  as  regards  nearly  all 
the    more    fastidious    require- 
ments of  the  higher  class  male 
in      other      English  -  speaking 
communities,      the      Virginian 
was    quite   unexacting.      Male 
fashions  in  dress  scarely  pene- 
trated   the   country.       It   was 
either  the  frankly  careless  attire 
of  the  plantation  or  the  archaic 
suit   of   broadcloth    and  white 
shirt  front  for  better  occasions. 
Manners   were   charming    and 
hearts  were  kind.     There  was 
no   room   for   snobbery.       The 
little  vanities    and   misconcep- 
tions before  alluded  to,  due  to 
ignorance   of  the  outer  world, 
were  corporate  ones,   and  had 
no  internal  significance.      The 
ladies  got  the  world's  fashions 
sooner  or  later,  and  wore  them 
creditably.     They  were  bright 
and   pleasant  talkers,   and  ex- 
traordinarily   free   from    envy, 
hatred,    and    uncharitableness. 
I  do  not  think  the  most  unat- 
tractive   and    ill  -  equipped    of 
any  company  were  ever  made 
to  feel  their  inferiority.  Female 
virtue  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.     An  error  of  this  kind 
was    avenged    to    a    practical 
certainty,  without  the  formality 
of   the  duel,  which  had  never 
at   any  time  been  common  in 
Virginia.     It  was  the  same  in 
the  yeomanry  class,   so    "  gal- 
lantry "  in  such  quarters  had 
no  existence.     Early  marriage 
was   the    rule,    and    the    pro- 
longed flirtations  of  boys  and 
girls    that    led   up   to    it    was 
a   matter  of   abiding   interest. 
The  death  rate  among  young 
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married  women  for  some  reason 
was  notoriously  high. 

The  roads  right  up  to  Wash- 
ington were  the  abysmal  ones 
of  the  Stuart  period  in  Eng- 
land. Three  miles  an  hour  in 
winter  and  five  in  summer,  in 
the  family  carriage,  was  the 
rate  of  progress.  So  every 
one,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, rode  on  horseback.  It 
was  all  road-riding  at  a  neces- 
sarily modest  gait.  There  was 
no  horsemanship  in  the  Eng- 
lish sense,  though  such  con- 
stant familiarity  with  the 
saddle  produced  many  good 
riders.  Some  people  kept  small 
packs  of  foxhounds,  but  they 
were  purely  "hound  men,"  not 
riders  to  hounds.  Politics,  land, 
and  rural  matters  of  all  kinds, 
and  to  a  less  extent  sport — 
for  there  was  also  a  good  deal 
of  shooting1 — were  the  chief 
topics  of  conversation  among 
the  men ;  though  many,  both 
men  and  women,  were  reason- 
ably well  read  in  the  English 
classics,  and  such  intellectual 
light  as  there  was,  was  very 
highly  esteemed.  Most  of  the 
upper  class  men  had  received 
a  college  education,  but  as  this 
had  been  usually  obtained 
either  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  or  the  William  and 
Mary  College,  it  did  not  make 
at  all  for  modifying  provincial- 
ism. The  men  were  great  but 
excellent  talkers,  with  a  strong 
sense  of  humour  and  an  origin- 
ality which  was  often  delight- 
ful. The  negroes  were  generally 
happy  and  well-cared  for,  and 
seldom  deliberately  sold  unless 


incorrigible.  But  unfortunately 
when  an  estate  was  forced  to 
the  hammer  they  had  to  go 
too,  and  the  plantation  of  the 
extreme  South  was  a  deplor- 
able destiny,  not  in  the  least 
like  Virginia. 

There  were  often  friendly 
sales  of  negroes  between  neigh- 
bours. But  this  was  no  hard- 
ship at  all,  as  with  rare  excep- 
tions the  transfer  entailed  no 
change  of  condition.  Some- 
times these  transfers  were  made 
in  the  interest  or  at  the  request 
of  the  slaves  themselves,  who 
had  married  away  on  other 
plantations.  But  being  "sold 
away  South "  was  awful  to 
them  on  every  account.  Efforts 
were  always  made  at  forced 
sales  to  prevent  this  by  friends 
and  neighbours.  But  the  deal- 
ers were  active  ready -money 
men,  and  their  business  ad- 
mitted of  no  scruples.  An 
elderly  Virginian  whom  I  was 
privileged  to  know  very  inti- 
mately, and  whom  I  always 
think  of  as  one  of  the  truest 
gentlemen  I  ever  knew  in  my 
life,  was  in  the  rare  and 
peculiar  position  of  owning 
land  and  negroes  both  in  Vir- 
ginia and  on  the  Mississippi 
near  New  Orleans,  dividing  the 
year  between  the  two  estates. 
The  southern  plantation,  which 
he  had  inherited,  was  a  sugar 
place,  and  of  course  far  more 
lucrative  than  his  thousand 
acres  of  more  than  average 
Virginia  upland.  He  always 
spoke  with  disgust  of  the  sys- 
tem prevalent  upon  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  lack  of  responsible 


1  There  was  a  little  flat  racing  before  the  war,  and  some  English  thoroughbreds 
were  imported. 
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interest  in  the  slaves,  and  the 
mere  beast-of-burden  point  of 
view  from  which  they  were 
regarded.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  and  his  wife  encountered 
no  little  unpopularity  by  fol- 
lowing so  far  as  possible  the 
Virginia  traditions  on  their 
southern  place.  The  Sunday 
holiday,  I  remember,  was  one 
great  cause  of  offence. 

But  all  the  same,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  demand  in  the 
far  South,  and  above  all  from 
the  new  cotton  States,  Virginia 
herself  would  have  broken 
down  economically  twenty  or 
thirty  years  before  the  Civil 
War.  There  had  been  till 
then  no  outside  market  for  the 
Virginia  surplus  negroes,  which 
threatened  literally  to  eat  the 
badly  farmed  and  rapidly  de- 
teriorating lands  of  the  old 
Dominion  out  of  existence. 
Reform  in  agriculture,  for  many 
reasons  impossible  to  enumer- 
ate here,  was  most  difficult, 
particularly  under  the  Virginia 
slave  tradition,  which  had  been 
inherited,  not  deliberately 
adopted.  Nor  as  a  class  were 
these  the  men  best  qualified  to 
face  such  enterprise,  easy-going, 
happy-go-lucky  folk,  who  only 
asked  for  the  wherewithal  to 
lead  simple,  sociable  lives. 
Olmstead,  the  American  Arthur 
Young  of  his  day,  a  New  York 
gentleman -farmer  and  econo- 
mist, who  travelled  on  horse- 
back all  over  Virginia  and 
other  slave  States  in  the 
'thirties  of  the  last  century, 
is  far  the  most  illuminating 
authority  we  have  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  describes  the  reckless 


agriculture     and     the    wasted 
fields,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
ever  -  increasing  companies   of 
well -treated    negroes    on    the 
wasting  sources  of  supply.     He 
maintains    the    fairly   evident 
proposition    that   nothing    but 
the  then  newly  arisen  Southern 
market  for  negroes  at  greatly 
enhanced    prices     could    have 
kept  the  State  from  economic 
bankruptcy.1      The    increasing 
value   of   negroes    made   them 
not   only   readily   saleable   for 
cash,  but  a  first-class  security 
for     the     raising     of     money. 
A    majority    of    the    Virginia 
gentry  at  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  were  in  debt.     They 
backed  each  other's  notes,  as  in 
such    an    inter-locked    society 
may   be   imagined,  with  utter 
recklessness.       And     yet,    be- 
yond a  lavish   interchange  of 
unpretentious  hospitality,  they 
indulged    in    almost    none    of 
the    legitimate    extravagances 
common    to   the   well-to-do   of 
other  countries.     They  were  in 
fact  farmers,  saddled  with  the 
incubus   of   slavery,   and    their 
farms  would  no  longer  support 
themselves    and    their    simple 
but  free  hospitalities  after  their 
negroes  had  been  provided  for. 
Hence  it  was  only  the  export 
of  negroes   and  the  credit   ac- 
quired by  the  trade  that  kept 
them  going  till  the  war.     We 
sometimes  talk  in  Great  Britain 
of  a  worn-out  farm.     But  this 
conveys  no  idea  of  what  worn- 
out,    sun  -  baked   land   in   Vir- 
ginia   and    the     neighbouring 
Southern    States   implies.      It 
there  means  almost  literal  ster- 
ility.     Scientific    recuperation 


Her  State  debt  was  virtually  repudiated  as  it  was. 
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would  have  been  financially  im- 
possible :  no  result  would  have 
justified  the  cost  had  the  money 
been  available.  Grass  could 
not  grow  on  such  land,  so  it 
was  simply  "  turned  out "  to 
the  wild  grip  of  bushes,  briars, 
sedge,  or  scrub  pines  that  flour- 
ish on  nothing  in  that  country 
with  amazing  celerity  and 
strength.  Original  forest-land, 
where  any  remained,  was  then 
cleared ;  or  more  often  the 
second  -  growth  covering  the 
lands  abandoned  by  a  former 
generation  was  laid  low.  Many 
Virginians  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  economic  curse  that 
slavery  had  proved  to  a  country 
not  really  suited  to  it.  More 
would  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion  had  they  known  other 
countries,  and  the  normal  treat- 
ment and  condition  of  land 
usual  elsewhere.  They  had  in- 
deed come  to  be  fairly  well 
content  with  crops  that  in  Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania,  or  Canada 
would  have  been  ruthlessly 
ploughed  under.  They  had  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  such 
results  that  their  standards 
of  land  fertility  had  dropped 
to  a  quite  unnatural  plane. 
A  "  good  farm  "  in  Old  Virginia 
meant  a  different  thing  from 

O 

the  same  term  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  instance,  the  near- 
est Free  State.  Here  a  good 
farm  in  the  'fifties  was  worth 
about  £40  an  acre  ;  in  Virginia 
about  £7.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres,  however,  in  Vir- 
ginia, brick  houses,  out-build- 
ings, and  all,  were  not  worth 
£3  an  acre,  nor  are  they  now. 

Counties  differed  of  course 
greatly  in  natural  fertility,  and 
in  their  degree  of  bad  farming, 


the  prevalence  of  which  Vir- 
ginians themselves  widely  de- 
plored, but  the  situation  was 
full  of  difficulties.  All  the 
west  of  the  State,  west  that 
is  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  paper. 
Speaking  broadly,  it  had  been 
normally  cultivated  by  genuine 
farmers,  very  largely  of  Scoto- 
Irish  stock,  who  to  a  great  ex- 
tent had  eschewed  slavery.  It 
was  not  wholly  free  of  the 
slovenly  taint  of  Old  Virginia, 
but  nevertheless  was  a  well- 
looking  and  reasonably  treated 
country,  as  well  as  a  very 
beautiful  one :  a  land  of  less 
pretentious  farm  -  houses,  but 
infinitely  better  outbuildings, 
which  last  in  old  Virginia  had 
been  always  ramshackle  to  a 
degree.  But  then  this  better 
trans  -  montane  country  has 
little  of  the  social  and  even 
historic  interest  that  attaches 
to  the  picturesque,  slovenly, 
uneconomical  Slaveocracy  of 
Old  Virginia.  There,  speaking 
broadly,  the  best  social  counties 
in  the  past  were  the  poorest  in 
an  agricultural  sense.  The 
midland  or  "  black  belt "  of 
Virginia,  thus  called  for  its 
excess  of  slave  population,  had 
less  productive  land  remaining 
when  the  war  broke  out  than 
any  other  section  of  the  State. 
Readers  interested  in  Virginia 
may  complain  that  I  have  dealt 
only  with  its  condition  in  the 
past,  and  said  nothing  of  its 
partial  recovery  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  But  that  is 
another  question,  and  one  of 
no  interest  to  English  readers, 
and  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
object  of  this  paper. 

A.  G.  BEADLEY. 
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BY   IAN  HAY. 


CHAPTEB   THIRTEEN. — LUCIDITY   ITSELF. 


"Tms,  Mum,"  announced 
Dicky  in  tones  of  immense 
pride,  "  is  Tilly.  Miss  Wei wyn, 
you  know." 

He  advanced  to  the  girl,  who 
still  stood  hesitatingly  in  the 
opening  of  the  curtains,  and 
drew  her  forward  by  the 
hand. 

"Come  along,  little  thing," 
he  said,  in  a  voice  which  made 
Connie  Carmyle's  heart  warm 
to  him.  "  Don't  be  frightened. 
I  present  to  you  my  lady 
mother.  You  will  know  one 
another  intimately  in  no  time," 
he  added  untruthfully. 

Miss  Tilly  Welwyn  advanced 
with  faltering  steps.  It  was 
seen  now  that  she  was  petite, 
almost  the  same  height  and 
build  as  Connie  Carmyle,  with 
great  grey  eyes  and  a  pretty 
mouth.  She  was  wrapped  in 
a  man's  Burberry  coat,  and 
wore  a  motor- veil  tied  under 
her  chin.  Rain  dripped  from 
her  in  all  directions.  Timidly 
she  extended  a  glistening  and 
froggy  paw  in  the  direction  of 
her  hostess. 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss 
Weller?"  said  Lady  Adela, 
mystified  but  well-bred. 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,"  re- 
plied the  visitor  in  a  frightened 
squeak. 

Dicky  cheerfully  set  his 
parent  right  upon  the  subject 
of  Miss  Welwyn's  surname, 


and  then  introduced  Mrs  Car- 
myle. 

"Tilly,"  he  said,  "this  is 
Connie — one  of  the  very  best 
that  ever  stepped !  Don't  forget 
that :  you  will  never  hear  a 
truer  word." 

The  two  girls  regarded  one 
another  for  a  moment,  and 
then  shook  hands  with  instinc- 
tive friendliness.  The  small 
stranger's  face  cleared,  and  she 
smiled,  first  at  Connie  and  then 
up  at  Dicky. 

Thereafter  came  a  pause. 
The  atmosphere  was  tense  with 
inquiry.  One  could  almost  feel 
the  Marconigrams  radiating 
from  Lady  Adela.  But  ap- 
parently The  Freak's  coherer 
was  out  of  order.  He  merely 
turned  towards  the  staircase, 
and  exclaimed, — 

"Hallo,  here  are  Dad  and 
Sylvia.  These  are  the  last 
two,"  he  added  in  a  reassur- 
ing undertone  to  Miss  Wel- 
wyn. "Quite  tame,  both  of 
them." 

Mr  Mainwaring's  face  lit 
up  joyfully  at  the  sight  of 
his  son,  and  he  hurried  for- 
ward. 

"Dick,  my  boy,  you've  ar- 
rived at  last !  Capital !  "  He 
clapped  the  prodigal  on  the 
shoulder. 

"Yes,  Dad,"  replied  Dicky 
with  equal  zest ;  "  we  have 
arrived.  This  is  Tilly!" 
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Mr  Main  waring,  entirely  at 
sea  but  innately  hospitable, 
greeted  Tilly  heartily. 

"  You  must  be  terribly  cold," 
he  said.  "Come  to  the  fire  and 
let  me  take  off  that  wet  garment 
of  yours." 

He  led  the  girl  to  the  blaze, 
then  turned  to  shoot  a  glance 
of  respectful  inquiry  in  the 
direction  of  his  august  spouse. 
It  was  ignored.  Meanwhile 
Dicky  had  introduced  the 
languid  but  far  from  indiffer- 
ent Sylvia. 

"Now  you  all  know  one 
another,"  he  said.  "  Sylvia, 
be  a  dear  old  soul  and  take 
Miss  Welwyn  up  to  your  room 
and  give  her  some  dry  things, 
will  you  ?  She  is  soaking,  and 
her  luggage  isn't  here  yet. 
Y®u  see,"  he  added  a  little 
lamely — Sylvia's  patrician  calm 
had  rather  dashed  him  as  usual, 
— "  we  walked  from  the  station  : 
didn't  we,  Tilly  ?  " 

Tilly  nodded  dutifully,  eyeing 
Sylvia  the  while  with  some 
distrust. 

"  You  will  take  care  of  her, 
won't  you  ? "  concluded  the 
solicitous  Dicky. 

"Surely,"  replied  Sylvia  in 
her  grandest  manner.  "This 
way,  Miss  Welwyn." 

She  swept  across  the  hall 
and  up  the  staircase,  followed 
by  the  small,  moist,  and 
mysterious  figure  of  the  new- 
comer. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stair 
Tilly  halted  and  looked  back. 
Dicky,  who  had  been  following 
her  with  his  eyes,  was  at  her 
side  in  a  moment. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  in  a 
low  voice. 

The  girl  laid  an  appealing 
hand  on  his  arm. 


"  Don't  leave  me,  Dicky  !  " 
she  whispered. 

The  Freak  replied  by  tucking 
her  arm  under  his  own  and 
propelling  her  vigorously  up  to 
the  turn  of  the  stair. 

"Don't  be  a  little  juggins," 
he  said  affectionately.  "  /  can't 
come  and  change  your  shoes 
and  stockings  for  you,  can  I  ?  " 

Miss  Welwyn,  acquiescing  in 
this  eminently  correct  view  of 
the  matter,  smiled  submis- 
sively. 

"All  right,"  she  said.  "Au 
revoir ! " 

She  ran  lightly  upstairs  after 
the  disappearing  Sylvia,  turn- 
ing to  wave  her  hand  to  Dicky 
before  she  disappeared. 

Dicky,  who  had  waited  below 
for  that  purpose,  acknowledged 
the  salute,  and  turned  to  find 
Mrs  Carmyle  at  his  elbow. 

"  Dicky,"  announced  that 
small  Samaritan,  "  I  am  going 
up  too.  Sylvia  might  bite 
your  ewe  lamb." 

The  Freak  smiled  gratefully. 

"  The  Lady  and  the  Tiger— 
eh  ?  "  he  said.  "  Connie,  you 
are  a  brick !  Be  tender  with 
her,  won't  you  ? "  he  added 
gently.  "  She's  scared  to  death 
at  present,  and  no  wonder." 

Connie  Carmyle,  with  a  re- 
assuring pat  upon  the  anxious 
young  man's  arm,  turned  and 
sped  upstairs.  Dicky,  hands  in 
pockets  and  head  in  air,  strolled 
happily  back  into  the  circle  of 
firelight  and  took  up  his  stand 
upon  the  hearthrug.  Lady 
Adela,  looking  like  a  large 
volcano  in  the  very  last  stages 
of  self-suppression,  sat  simmer- 
ing over  the  tea-cups. 

The  heir  of  the  Mainwarings 
addressed  his  parents  affection- 
ately. 
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"Well,  dear  old  things,"  he 
inquired,  "how  are  we?  So 
sorry  to  be  late  for  tea,  but  it 
was  an  eventful  and  perilous 
journey." 

The  long  -  overdue  eruption 
came  at  last. 

"  Dick,"  demanded  Lady 
Adela  explosively,  "  why  have 
you  brought  that  young  per- 
son here  ?  " 

"  Young  per  ...  —  oh, 
Tilly?"  Dicky  smiled  ecstati- 
cally to  himself  at  the  very 
sound  of  Miss  Welwyn's  name. 
"  Tilly  ?  Well,  I  don't  see  what 
else  I  could  have  done  with  her, 
Mummie  dear.  I  couldn't  leave 
her  at  the  station,  could  I? 
But  I  must  tell  you  about  our 
adventures.  First  of  all,  we 
lost  Percy." 

"Dick,"  repeated  Lady 
Adela,  "  who— is ?  " 

"Who  is  Percy?"  asked 
Dicky  readily.  "I  forgot;  I 
haven't  told  you  about  Percy. 
He  is  her  brother.  A  most 
amazing  fellow;  knows  every- 
thing. Can  explain  to  you  in 
two  minutes  all  the  things  you 
have  failed  to  understand  for 
years.  Teach  you  something 
you  didn't  know,  I  shouldn't 
wonder,  mother.  He  is  going 
to  introduce  me  to  some  of  his 
friends,  and  put  me  up  for  his 
Club." 

"What  Club,  my  boy?" 
interposed  Mr  Mainwaring, 
snatching  at  this  gleam  of  light 
in  the  general  murkiness. 

"'The  Crouch  End  Gladi- 
ators,' I  think  they're  called," 
said  Dicky.  "But  I  haven't 
met  any  of  them  yet." 

"Where  is  Crouch  End?" 
inquired  Lady  Adela.  "And 
why  should  one  have  a  Club 
there  ?  " 


"It  is  a  Cycling  Club,"  ex- 
plained Dicky.  "  You  go  out 
for  spins  in  the  country  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  Top- 
ping !  I'll  bring  them  down 
here  one  day  if  you  like !  Eaoh 
member  is  allowed  to  have  one 
lady  guest,"  he  added,  with  a 
happy  smile.  "  But  to  resume. 
We  lost  friend  Percy  at  Water- 
loo. He  went  to  get  a  bicycle 
ticket,  or  something,  and  was 
no  more  seen.  The  train  started 
without  him.  Tilly  was  fear- 
fully upset  about  it ;  said  she 
thought  it  wasn't  quite  proper 
for  her  to  come  down  with- 
out a  chaperon  on  her  first 
visit." 

"  She  proposes  to  come  again, 
then  ?  "  said  Lady  Adela  with 
a  short  quavering  laugh. 

Dicky  stopped  short,  and 
regarded  his  mother  with  un- 
feigned astonishment. 

"  Come  again  ?  I  should 
think  she  was  coming  again ! 
Anyhow,  the  poor  little  thing 
was  quite  distressed  when  we 
lost  Perce." 

"  That,  dear,"  remarked  Lady 
Adela  icily,  "  is  what  I  should 
call  straining  at  a  gnat  and 
swallowing  a  camel.  And 
now,  my  boy,  let  me  beg  you  to 
tell  me " 

Dicky,  who  was  too  fully 
occupied  with  the  recollections 
of  his  recent  journey  to  be  aware 
of  the  physieal  and  mental 
strain  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jecting his  revered  parents, 
suddenly  started  off  down  a 
fresh  alley  of  irrelevant  rem- 
iniscence. 

"  Talking  of  camels,"  he  said, 
"  there  is  the  goat." 

"Bless  my  soul,  my  dear 
lad  ! "  exclaimed  Mr  Mainwar- 
ing. "  What  goat  ?  " 
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Dicky  was  perfectly  ready 
to  explain. 

"  When  Tilly  and  I  got  out 
of  the  train  at  Shotley  Beau- 
champ  station,"  he  began, 
"and  found  that  you  two 
absent-minded  old  dears  had 
forgotten  to  send  anything  to 
meet  us " 

"  But,  Dick,  my  boy,"  inter- 
posed the  old  gentleman — Lady 
Adela  was  rapidly  progressing 
beyond  the  stage  of  articulate 
remonstrance  —  "  how  could 
your  mother  be  expected  to 
divine  your  intentions  with  re- 
gard to  trains,  or  to  know  that 
you  were  bringing  down — er — 
a  guest  ?  " 

"  I  wrote  and  told  you,"  said 
Dicky. 

"  When,  pray  ?  "  inquired 
Lady  Adela,  finding  speech 
again. 

"The  day  before  yesterday," 
said  Dicky  positively  ;  "  break- 
ing the  news  about  Tilly, 
and  when  we  were  coming, 
and " 


"  We  received  no  letter  from 
you,"  replied  Lady  Adela. 

"  But  I  wrote  it,  Mum  !  " 
cried  Dicky,  "  I  spent  three 
hours  over  it.  It  was  the 
most  important  letter  I  have 
ever  written  in  my  life !  Is 
it  likely  a  man  could  for- 
get " 

"Feel  in  your  pockets,  my 
boy,"  suggested  the  experi- 
enced Mr  Mainwaring. 

Dicky  smiled  indulgently  up- 
on his  resourceful  parent,  and 
pulled  out  the  contents  of  his 
breast  -  pocket  —  a  handful  of 
old  letters  and  a  cigarette- 
case. 

"Anything  to  oblige  you, 
Dad,"  he  ran  on,  scanning  the 
addresses.  "But  I  know  I 
posted  the  thing.  A  man 
doesn't  forget  on  such  an 

oce No !  you  are  right. 

I'm  a  liar.  Here  it  is  1 " 

He  produced  a  fat  envelope 
from  the  bunch,  and  threw 
it  down  upon  the  tea- 
table. 


II. 


"  I  forgive  you  both,"  he 
said,  smiling  serenely,  "  for  not 
sending  to  meet  us.  Well,  to 
return  to  the  goat " 

Veins  began  to  stand  out 
upon  Lady  Adela's  patrician 
brow. 

"  Richard,"  she  exclaimed  in 
a  low  and  vibrant  tone,  "for 
the  last  time,  who  is  that  young 
woman  ?  " 

Dicky  stared  down  upon  his 
afflicted  parent  in  unaffected 
surprise,  and  then  dissolved 
into  happy  laughter. 

"I  must  tell  Tilly  about 
this,"  he  roared.  "  Of  course, 


now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  you 
don't  know  a  thing  about  her. 
You  never  got  my  letter ! 
Fancy  you  two  poor  old  creat- 
ures sitting  there  as  good  as 
gold  and  wondering  why  I  had 
brought  her  down  here  at  all ! 
Oh,  my  sainted  mother !  " 

"Who  is  she?"  reiterated 
the  sainted  mother,  fighting 
for  breath. 

"  She  is  my  little  girl,"  re- 
replied  Dicky  proudly.  "  We're 
engaged." 

"  I  knew  it ! "  said  Lady 
Adela  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"And   I   have   brought   her 
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down  here  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  that's  all !  "  con- 
cluded the  happy  lover,  appar- 
ently surprised  that  his  rela- 
tionship to  Miss  Welwyn  should 
ever  have  been  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  any  one.  "  We 
met  the  goat  outside  the 
station " 

Lady  Adela  uttered  a  deep 
groan.  Mr  Mainwaring  rose 
from  his  seat  and  advanced 
upon  his  tall  son,  who  still 
leaned  easily  against  the 
mantelpiece,  with  his  feet  up- 
on the  hearthrug  and  his  head 
above  the  clouds. 

"My  dearest  boy,"  he  said, 
patting  Dicky  affectionately 
and  coaxingly  upon  the  should- 
er, "  do  you  realise  that  you 
are  our  only  son,  and  that  as 
such  we  take  a  not  unreason- 
able interest  in  your  welfare  ? 
Would  you  mind  postponing 
the  goat  for  a  moment  and 
giving  us  a  more  explicit  ac- 
count of  the  young  lady  ?  I 
had  only  the  merest  glimpse 
of  her  just  now,"  he  concluded, 
doggedly  avoiding  his  wife's 
eye;  "but  she  struck  me  as 
charming — charming  ! " 

Dicky's  air  of  cheerful  in- 
anity fell  from  him  like  a 
cloak.  Exultantly  he  took  his 
father  by  the  shoulders. 

"Dad,"  he  shouted,  "she's 
the  most  blessed  little  darling 
that  ever  walked  this  earth ! 
She's  a  princess !  She's  a 
fairy  !  She's  a " 

Dicky  broke  off  short,  and 
flushed  red. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "for 
waffling  like  that,  but  I  don't 
quite  know  what  I  am  doing 
just  at  present.  Dad,  I'm  the 
happiest  man  that  ever  lived  !  " 

"My   boy,    my    boy,"   cried 


little  Mr  Mainwaring,  "I'm 
glad— I'm  glad  !  " 

And  father  and  son,  regard- 
less of  the  feelings  of  the  un- 
fortunate lady  upon  the  sofa, 
proceeded  to  shake  one  another 
violently  and  continuously  by 
both  hands. 

At  last  they  desisted,  a  little 
sheepishly. 

"  Abel,"  said  a  cold  voice, 
"be  seated.  Dick,  take  that 
chair." 

Both  gentlemen  complied 
meekly. 

"I  see,"  said  Lady  Adela, 
looking  up  from  a  rapid  per- 
usal of  her  son's  letter,  "that 
the  girl's  name  is  Tilly  Welwyn. 
Tilly,  I  presume,  is  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  Matilda  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  confessed 
Dicky.  "But  Tilly  will,"  he 
added  brightly.  "  She  knows 
everything." 

"I  notice,"  continued  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
still  skimming  through  the 
letter,  "  that  you  have  known 
one  another  for  a  short 
time " 

"  Seven  weeks,  five  days,  four 
hours,  and  a  few  odd  minutes," 
confirmed  the  defendant,  look- 
ing at  his  watch. 

"And  you  became  engaged 
as  recently  as  last  Sunday." 
Lady  Adela  laid  down  the 
letter.  "  Where  ?  " 

"On  the  top  of  a 'bus." 

"H'm!"  said  Mr  Mainwaring 
uneasily. 

"A  rather  unusual  place,  was 
it  not  ?  "  inquired  Lady  Adela 
coldly. 

"Unusual,"  agreed  Dicky 
readily,  "  but  not  irregular. 
Oh,  no !  Besides,  Percy  was 
there,  three  seats  behind.  Per- 
fect dragon  of  a  chaperon,  old 
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Perce  !  Yes,  the  proceedings 
were  most  correct,  I  promise 

you." 

"I  note,"  continued  Lady 
Adela,  taking  up  the  letter 
again,  "that  you  do  not  say 
where  you  made  Miss  Welwyn's 
acquaintance." 

"That  was  on  the  top  of 
another  'bus,"  explained  Dicky, 
with  a  disarming  smile. 

"And  was  her  brother,"  in- 
quired Lady  Adela,  ominously 
calm,  "present  on  this  occa- 
sion ?  " 

"Percy?  Rather  not!  Other- 
wise I  need  not  have  inter- 
fered." 

"  Int "  began  both  Lady 

Adela  and  Mr  Mainwaring 
together. 

"Yes,"  said  Dicky  glibly. 
"It  was  like  this.  The  rain 
began  to  come  down  hard,  and 
a  rather  poisonous  -  looking 
bounder  sitting  beside  her 
offered  her  his  umbrella." 

"  Any  gentleman  would  have 
done  the  same,  Dick,"  inter- 
posed Mr  Mainwaring  quietly. 

"Yes,  dad.  But  I  don't 
think  any  gentleman  would 
have  insisted  on  paying  a  girl's 
fare  for  her ;  and  I  don't  think 
any  gentleman  would  have  con- 
sidered a  half  share  in  a  three- 
and-ninepenny  brolly  an  excuse 
for  putting  his  arm  round  a 
girl's  waist,"  replied  Dicky 
with  sudden  passion. 

"He  did  that?" 

"Yes." 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

Dicky  grinned  cheerfully. 

"  I  did  a  pretty  bright  thing," 
he  said.  "It  was  no  business 
of  mine,  of  course,  and  I  natur- 
ally didn't  want  to  start  a 
brawl  on  the  top  of  a  Picca- 
dilly omnibus " 


"Dick,  what  were  you  doing 
on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  at 
all?"  demanded  Lady  Adela 
unexpectedly.  "  Such  econ- 
omies are  a  new  feature  of 
your  character." 

Dicky  nodded  his  head 
sagely. 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed,  "  that's  a 
sound  point — a  sound  point. 
What  was  I  doing  on  the  top 
of  that  omnibus  at  all  ?  That's 
the  mystery.  I  was  extremely 
surprised  myself.  I  have  spent 
whole  days  since,  wondering 
how  I  got  there.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
Fate — just  Fate!  That's  it — 
Fate ! " 

"My  dear  boy,  don't  talk 
nonsense,"  said  Lady  Adela 
impatiently. 

"But  I  am  quite  serious, 
dear  Mum,"  persisted  Dicky. 
"I  don't  as  a  rule  go  follow- 
ing unprotected  young  females 
on  to  the  summits  of  omni- 
buses  " 

Lady  Adela's  fine  eyes  began 
to  protrude,  crabwise. 

"  You  followed  her  ?  "  she 
gasped. 

"  I  did.  What  else  was  there 
to  do?"  said  Dicky  simply. 
"  I  might  never  have  seen  her 
again  if  I  hadn't.  Fate  doesn't 
as  a  rule  give  a  man  two 
chances.  I  got  this  one,  and 
I  took  it.  One  moment  I  was 
walking  along  Piccadilly,  buck- 
ing about  something  to  old  Tiny 
Carmyle.  Next  moment  there 
she  was,  stepping  on  to  that 
Piccadilly  'bus  !  In  about  five 
seconds  I  found  myself  up  on 
top  too,  sitting  on  the  seat 
behind  her.  I  tell  you  it 
must " 

"What  became  of  Mr  Car- 
myle ? "  asked  Lady  Adela, 
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ruthlessly  interrupting  another 
rhapsody. 

Dicky  smiled  vaguely  and 
rubbed  his  head. 

"Upon  my  soul,  I  don't 
know,"  he  confessed.  "It's 
the  first  time  the  matter  has 
occurred  to  me.  I  expect  he 
went  home.  He's  a  resourceful 
old  creature." 

"  How  did  you  dispose  of  the 
man  with  the  umbrella,  my 
boy  ? "  inquired  Mr  Main- 
waring. 

"Ah,"  said  Dicky,  abandon- 
ing Carmyle  to  his  fate,  "  that 
was  where  I  did  the  bright 
thing.  The  fellow  looked  as  if 
he  made  rather  a  hobby  of  this 
sort  of  game,  and  that  gave 
me  an  idea.  When  he  started 
amusing  himself,  I  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  said,  right 
in  his  ear,  —  'Look  here,  my 
man,  do  you  remember  what 
happened  to  you  the  last  time 
you  were  rude  to  a  lady  when 
you  thought  no  one  was  with 
her  ?  " 

Mr  Mainwaring  rubbed  his 
hands  gently. 

"Well? "he  said. 

"At  that,"  continued  The 
Freak  with  relish,  "my  sports- 
man went  a  sort  of  ripe  gor- 
gonzola  colour,  grabbed  his 
filthy  brolly,  and  slid  heavily 
down  the  back -stairs  of  the 
'bus." 

"And  what  did  you  do 
then  ?  "  inquired  Lady  Adela. 

"I,"  replied  Dicky  triumph- 
antly, "got  up  and  took  his 
seat,  and  gave  Tilly  my  um- 
brella!" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  crowed 
Mr  Mainwaring  delightedly, 
"H'm!  h'm!  h'm !  Honk! 
honk !  honk ! "  he  concluded 
hurriedly,  coughing  labori- 


ously and  patting  himself 
upon  the  chest,  as  his  consort 
turned  menacingly  in  his 
direction. 

"And  where  did  you  part 
company  ?  "  asked  Lady  Adela. 

"Well,"  explained  the  cul- 
prit, "I  offered  to  see  her 
home.  She  was  rather  shaken 
up  by  what  had  happened." 

Lady  Adela  nodded  her  head 
as  if  she  had  expected  this. 

"I  see.  And  what  did  the 
young  woman — " 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mum,  dear, 
that  you  might  start  calling 
her  'lady'  now?"  suggested 
Dicky  gently. 

«_Say  to  that?"  she  in- 
quired, without  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  inter- 
ruption. 

"  She  said  she  wasn't  going 
home.  She  was  out  shopping, 
it  seemed.  In  fact,  she  got 
down  at  a  shop  in  Oxford 
Street.  I  insisted  on  her 
keeping  the  umbrella,  though." 

"  As  a  gift  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Dicky  with  a 
twinkle, — "as  a  hostage." 

"And  you  gave  her  your 
address  ?  " 

Dicky's  radiant  countenance 
clouded  for  a  moment. 

"Not  quite,"  he  said.  "I 
meant  to,  of  course ;  but  I 
can't  have  been  quite  my  own 
calm  self,  for  instead  of  giving 
her  my  own  address,  I  asked 
for  hers." 

"  She  gave  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 
said  Lady  Adela  drily. 

"No.  She  hesitated  badly. 
I  ought  to  have  realised  at 
once  that  I  was  not  quite 
playing  the  game ;  but  I  was 
so  mad  keen  to  see  her  again 
that  the  idea  never  occurred  to 
me.  I  simply  thought  she  had 
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forgotten  where  she  lived,  or 
something,  and  waited." 

"But  finally,"  said  Lady 
Adela,  "  the  young — lady  did 
confide  her  address  to  you  ?  " 

Dicky  nodded,  and  his 
mother  continued — 

"  Where  does  she  live  ?  " 

"  Russell  Square,"  said  Dicky 
rapturously. 

"Russell  Square?  Ah!  I 
know  it.  One  drives  through 
it  on  the  way  to  Euston.  In 
Bloomsbury,  I  believe?"  said 
Lady  Adela. 

Her  infatuated  son  corrected 
her. 

"  Not  Bloomsbury,"  he  said 
reverently.  "  Heaven  !  " 

"  Quite  so,"  agreed  Lady 
Adela,  entirely  unmoved. 
"What  number?" 

"  I  have  forgotten  the  num- 
ber long  ago,"  replied  Dicky, 
"  but  I  could  find  my  way  to  the 
place  blindfold  by  this  time." 

"Don't  you  ever  write  to 
her  ?  "  asked  his  mother  curi- 
ously. 

"Everyday." 

"Then  you  must  know 
her  postal  address,"  was  the 
crushing  rejoinder. 

Dicky  merely  shook  his  head, 
and  smiled  serenely. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  he  said. 

"Then  where  do  you  address 
her  letters  ?  " 

"  I  walk  round  every  night 
after  bedtime  and  drop  the 
letter  into  her  letter-box.  Is 
it  likely  I  would  let  a  postman 
touch  it  ?  Anyhow,  on  this 
occasion  Tilly  told  me  that  if 
I  asked  for  my  umbrella  any 
time  I  was  passing  it  would  be 
handed  out  to  me.  Then  she 
thanked  me  again,  the  darling, 
and  went  into  the  shop." 
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"  Front  entrance  ?  "  inquired 
Lady  Adela  swiftly. 

"  Was  it  ?  "  said  Dicky  vague- 
ly. "I  don't  remember.  Yes, 
I  do.  She  went  round  and  in 
at  the  side  somewhere.  Why  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Lady  Adela. 
"And  did  you  call  at  Russell 
Square?" 

"  Rather  !  I  went  there  next 
afternoon." 

"  Were  you  invited  in  ?  " 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  met 
her  coming  out  with  her  father. 
A  splendid  old  chap  !  Appar- 
ently Tilly  had  told  him  the 
whole  tale,  and  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  make  my 
acquaintance.  A  lucky  desire 
for  me,  what?  He  took  us 
both  out  to  tea." 

"Where?" 

"  Gunter's.  Said  he  was 
sorry  he  couldn't  ask  me  into 
the  house  at  present,  as  they 
had  the  paperhangers  in.  After 
that  visitation  was  over,  I  was 
to  come  and  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  rest  of  the 
family." 

"  And  did  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  is  the  house  like  in- 
side?" was  the  next  inevitable 
feminine  inquiry. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
haven't  been  inside  yet,  except 
the  front  hall.  But  I  met  the 
rest  of  the  family  at  a  very 
friendly  little  luncheon  given 
in  my  honour  at  the  Criterion 
on  the  following  Saturday 
afternoon." 

"And  what  are  the  rest  of 
the  family  like  ?  " 

Dicky  pondered. 

"  Now  I  come  to  think  it 
over,"  he  confessed  at  length, 
"  I'm  net  very  clear  about  the 
2K 
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rest  of  the  family.  Collectively 
they  struck  me  as  being  the 
most  charming  people  I  had 
ever  met,  but  I  don't  seem  to 
have  noticed  them  individually, 
if  you  know  what  I  mean.  You 
see,  Tilly  was  there." 

"  How  many  are  there  ?  " 
pursued  his  mother,  with  ex- 
emplary patience. 

"  Four  or  five,  I  should  think, 
but  I  have  never  counted  them," 
replied  the  exasperating  Rich- 
ard. "  Tilly " 

Mr  Main  waring  came  timidly 
to  his  wife's  aid. 

"  Is  there  a  mother,  my 
boy  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  mother,"  re- 
plied Dicky  hastily.  "  Oh,  yes," 
he  repeated  with  more  con- 
fidence, "certainly  there  is  a 
mother." 

"  Any  sisters  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  small  girl  —  a 
dear.  And  I  have  a  kind  of 
notion  there  are  some  twins 
somewhere.  Tilly " 

"  Any  brothers  ?  " 

Dicky  smiled,  apparently  at 
some  amusing  thought. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  there  is 
Percy.  A  sterling  fellow, 
Perce.  I  wonder  where  he  is, 
by  the  way.  If  he  were  here 
he  might  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing with  the  goat.  Any 
one  would  respect  Percy — even 
a  goat." 

Lady  Adela  sighed  despair- 
ingly. Mr  Mainwaring,  taking 
the  goat  by  the  horns,  so  to 
speak,  asked  his  son  to  eluci- 
date the  mystery  once  and 
for  all. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  about  the 
goat  ?  "  asked  Dick  in  surprise. 
"  Well,  it  was  like  this.  When 
Tilly  and  I  were  hunting  for  a 
cab  in  the  rain  at  the  station 


just  now,  we  met  a  woman  with 
a  goat,  in  tears." 

"The  goat?"  said  Lady 
Adela  incredulously. 

"  No,  its  mother — I  mean  its 
proprietress.  She  had  missed 
the  market,  or  something, 
owing  to  her  pony  breaking 
down,  and  she  had  come  to  the 
station  as  a  forlorn  hope  to  see 
if  she  could  catch  a  departing 
goat  merchant  and  unload 
Maximilian  on  him." 

"  Maximilian  ?  "  interjected 
Lady  Adela  giddily. 

"  Yes— the  goat.  We  had  to 
call  him  something,  you  know. 
Her  husband  was  very  ill  in 
bed,  and  Maximilian  had  to  be 
sold  to  defray  expenses,  it 
seemed." 

"  And  so  you — er — purchased 
Maximilian  ? "  said  Mr  Main- 
waring. 

"  We  did,"  replied  The  Freak 
gravely.  "That  was  why  we 
had  to  walk.  The  cabman 
would  not  allow  us  to  take 
Maximilian  inside  with  us,  and 
Max  absolutely  declined  to  sit 
on  the  box  beside  the  cabman 
— which  didn't  altogether  sur- 
prise me — so  we  all  three  had 
to  come  here  on  our  arched 
insteps.  I  wonder  where 
Tilly  is." 

"  Where  is  the  animal  now?" 
inquired  Lady  Adela  appre- 
hensively. She  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  Maximilian 
was  already  in  the  best  bed- 
room. 

"We  left  him  on  the  lawn, 
tethered  to  the  rain-gauge," 
replied  Dicky.  "Ah,  there  she 
is!" 

Forgetting  the  goat  and  all 
other  impediments  to  the  course 
of  true  love,  he  hurried  to  the 
foot  of  the  staircase. 
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Miss  Welwyn  and  Mrs  Car- 
myle  descended  the  stair 
together,  Sylvia  stalking 
majestically  in  the  rear.  Tilly 
wore  a  short  navy-blue  skirt 
and  a  soft  silk  shirt  belonging 
to  Connie  —  garments  which, 
owing  to  the  mysterious  readi- 
ness with  which  the  female 
form  accommodates  itself  to 
the  wardrobe  of  its  neighbour, 
fitted  her  to  perfection.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  miracle 
was  less  noticeable  than  usual, 
for  the  two  girls  were  of  much 
the  same  height  and  build, 
their  chief  points  of  difference 
being  their  hair  and  eyes. 

In  reply  to  her  swain's  tender 
inquiries,  Miss  "Welwyn  inti- 
mated that  she  was  now  warm 
and  dry. 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Dicky, 
"come  and  sit  up  to  the  tea- 
table  and  take  some  nourish- 
ment." 

On  her  way  to  her  tea  Tilly 
was  met  by  Mr  Main  waring, 
senior,  with  outstretched  hands. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  he 
said,  with  shy  cordiality,  "  we 
owe  you  a  most  humble 
apology." 

Tilly,  flushing  prettily,  asked 
why. 

"For  our  extremely  vague 
greeting  to  you  just  now," 
explained  her  host.  "You 
see  " — he  clapped  Dicky  fondly 
on  the  shoulder  —  "  this  intel- 
lectual son  of  ours  forgot  to 
post  the  letter  announcing  your 
— telling  us  about  you.  We 
have  only  just  heard  the  news. 
Now  that  we  have  you,  my 
dear  — "  the  old  gentleman's 
eyes  beamed  affectionately — 


"we  are  going  to  make  much 
of  you." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  You  are 
kind  !  "  cried  Tilly  impulsively, 
and  smiled  gratefully  upon  her 
future  father-in-law.  His  were 
the  first  official  words  of  wel- 
come that  she  had  received. 

"Good  old  Dad!"  said  Dicky. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Adela  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that 
her  male  belongings  were  over- 
doing it. 

"Do  you  take  sugar,  Miss 
Welwyn  ?  "  she  inquired  loudly. 

"Yes,  please,"  said  Tilly, 
still  engaged  in  smiling  affec- 
tionately upon  the  Main- 
warings,  pkre  et  fils. 

"I  wonder  now,"  continued 
Mr  Mainwaring,  "if  you  are 
in  any  way  related  to  an  old 
friend  of  mine — or  perhaps  I 
should  say  acquaintance,  for 
he  moved  on  a  higher  plane 
than  I  —  Lucius  Welwyn  ?  I 
was  at  school  with  him  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  and  also 
at  Cambridge." 

"  Lucius  Welwyn  ?  "  cried 
Tilly,  her  eyes  glowing.  "He 
is  my  daddy — my  father ! " 

"You  don't  say  so?  Capital!" 
Abel  Mainwaring  turned  to  his 
wife.  "Adela,  do  you  hear 
that?  Miss  Welwyn  and  I 
have  established  a  bond  of 
union  already.  Her  father  was 
actually  at  school  with  me." 

Lady  Adela  flatly  declined  to 
join  in  the  general  enthusiasm. 

"Are  you  sure,  dear?"  was 
all  she  said.  "  There  might  be 
two." 

Mr  Mainwaring  pointed  out, 
with  truth,  that  Lucius  Welwyn 
was  an  uncommon  name.  "  But 
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we  can  easily  make  sure,"  he 
said.  "  The  Lucius  Welwyn 
whom  I  remember  was  a  Fel- 
low of  his  College.  Did  your 
father 

"Yes,  Dad  was  a  Fellow  of 
his  college  for  some  years,"  said 
Tilly.  "I  think  I  will  come  a 
little  further  from  the  fire  now, 
if  you  don't  mind.  I  am  quite 
warm." 

"  Come  and  sit  here  by  me, 
dear  Miss  Welwyn,"  said  Lady 
Adela  with  sudden  affability. 
11 1  want  to  have  a  eosy  little 
chat  with  you.  Dick,  you  are 
very  wet  and  muddy.  Go  and 
change." 

"All  right,"  said  Dicky 
obediently. 

As  he  left  the  hall  he  said 
something  in  a  low  voice  to 
Mrs  Carmyle.  That  small 
champion  of  the  oppressed 
nodded  comprehendingly,  and 
established  herself  at  a  writing- 
table  under  the  curtained  win- 
dow. 

"  Abel,"  inquired  Lady 
Adela,  in  pursuance  of  her 
policy  of  once  more  clearing  the 
decks  for  action,  "  what  have 
you  done  with  Mr  Rylands  ?  " 

"  I  quite   forgot    him,"  con- 


fessed Mr  Mainwaring.  "  I  was 
so  much  occupied  with  Miss 
Welwyn.  I  fear  he  is  still  in 
the  smoking-room." 

"  Go  and  let  him  out — by  the 
side  doer,"  commanded  Lady 
Adela. 

"  Come  on,  Dad ! "  said 
Dicky. 

Father  and  son  disappeared, 
arm-in-arm ;  Lady  Adela  and 
Sylvia  closed  in  upon  the 
flinching  Miss  Welwyn ;  and 
Mrs  Carmyle,  taking  up  her 
pen,  addressed  herself  to  the 
composition  of  an  epistle  to  her 
lord  and  master. 

Lady  Adela  looked  round, 
and  remarked  in  solicitous 
tones — 

"Constance,  dear,  you  have 
chosen  a  very  draughty  corner 
for  yourself." 

"  I  have  put  fresh  notepaper 
in  your  bedroom,  Connie," 
added  Sylvia  cordially. 

"  I'm  as  right  as  rain, 
thanks,"  said  Connie.  "Just 
scribbling  a  line  to  Bill." 

And  she  began — 

I  have  arrived  quite  safely, 
old  man,  and  the  most  tremen- 
dously exciting  things  are  hap- 
pening here.  Listen ! 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN. — ANOTHER  COSY  CHAT, 
WITH   AN   INTERRUPTION. 


The  victim,  continued  Connie 
presently,  is  now  upon  the  sofa, 
wedged  in  between  the  Chief 
Ogress  and  the  Assistant  Tor- 
mentor. She  is  scared  out  of 
her  wits,  poor  thing,  but  has 
stood  up  to  the  pair  of  them 
splendidly  so  far. 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  come 
down  to  this  poky  little  corner 
of  the  country,  Miss  Welwyn," 


Lady  Adela  was  saying,  hand- 
ing Tilly  a  second  cup  of  tea. 
"  It  is  so  nice  when  one's 
friends  take  one  as  they  find 
one,  is  it  not?" 

Tilly,  wide-eyed  and  quaking, 
was  understood  to  assent  to 
this  proposition. 

"  You  live  in  town,  I  under- 
stand ?  "  continued  Lady  Adela 
cautiously. 
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Tilly  took  a  deep  breath,  and 
began — 

"  Yes  —  in  Russell  Square. 
The  house,"  she  continued 
rapidly,  "is  very  old-fashioned. 
It  belonged  to  my  grandfather. 
My  father  inherited  from  him, 
and  we  have  lived  there  ever 
since  we  left  Cambridge.  We 
have  often  talked  of  leaving, 
but  Dad  says  he  can't  bear 
transplanting  at  his  time  of 
life.  So,"  concluded  Tilly  with 
a  hysterical  little  gasp — Lady 
Adela  and  Sylvia  were  listen- 
ing with  the  dispassionate  im- 
mobility of  a  pair  of  well- 
nourished  sphinxes — "we  just 
stay  on." 

She  has  confessed  that  she 
lives  in  Eloomsbury,  wrote  Mrs 
Carmyle.  The  Inquisition  are 
one  up. 

"Russell  Square!"  cooed 
Lady  Adela.  "  How  charming 
and  old-fashioned  !  So  handy 
for  the  British  Museum,  too  !  " 

"  And  Euston  Road  !  "  added 
Sylvia  enthusiastically. 

Cats!  Cats/!  Cats!!!  re- 
corded Connie  furiously. 

Lady  Adela  offered  Tilly  a 
bun,  and  resumed  her  long- 
distance fire. 

"You  are  quite  a  small 
family,  I  imagine?" 

"Well,"  began  Tilly  readily 
— they  had  reached  a  topic  that 
lay  very  near  her  heart — "  there 
are  Father  and  Mother,  of 
course,  and  my  brother  Percy, 
and  my  sister,  and  two  quite 
tiny  ones.  My  grandmother 


"  How  nice,"  murmured 
Lady  Adela  indulgently,  clos- 
ing her  eyes  as  if  to  mitigate 
the  strain  of  this  enumeration. 
"  And  what  is  your  little  sister's 
name?" 


"Amelia." 

"Amelia?  Delightful!  Per- 
fect !  It  suits  Russell  Square 
exactly." 

"  One  feels,"  corroborated 
Sylvia,  "as  if  the  Sedleys  and 
the  Osbornes  and  the  Rawdon 
Crawleys  all  lived  next  door." 

Why  don't  they  smack  people 
like  Sylvia  more  in  their  youth  ? 
inquired  Mrs  Carmyle's  letter 
plaintively. 

"I  don't  think  we  have  met 
any  of  them,'"  said  Miss  Welwyn 
doubtfully.  "The  Mossops  live 
on  one  side  of  us  and  the 
Rosenbaums  on  the  other.  We 
don't  call  on  them,  of  course," 
she  added  apprehensively. 
"  And  oh,  Lady  Adela,  I  have 
an  invitation  for  you  from  my 
mother  to  come  and  have  tea 
with  us." 

"That  is  very  kind  of  your 
mother,"  said  Lady  Adela 
graciously.  "  You  shall  give 
me  the  invitation  when  you 
have  unpacked  your  boxes." 

"It's — it's  not  a  written  in- 
vitation," said  Tilly.  "  Mother 
just  asked  me  to  ask  you,  any 
day  you  happen  to  be  coming 
into  town.  Then  you  would 
meet  my  father  and  the  others." 

"That  will  be  charming," 
replied  Lady  Adela.  "  I  think 
we  have  no  engagement  on 
Monday."  (Lady  A.  is  simply 
bursting  with  curiosity  about 
the  girl's  family,  observed 
Connie  at  this  point.)  "  I  will 
write  a  little  note  to  your 
mother,  and  you  shall  take  it 
back  with  you  on  Monday 
morning.  Are  you  the  eldest 
of  the  family  ?  " 

"No.  Perce — Percy  is  the 
eldest.  He  is  twenty-two." 

"  Is  he  at  the  University  ?  " 

Miss  Welwyn  shook  her  head. 
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"Not  now,"  she  said.  She 
spoke  with  more  freedom.  The 
restraint  of  her  surroundings 
was  wearing  off,  and  her 
courage,  which  was  consider- 
able, was  beginning  to  assert 
itself.  "He  is  in  the  city. 
He  dislikes  it  very  much,  poor 
boy.  He  is  so  fond  of  open-air 
sports,  and  he  finds  an  office 
very  trying.  My  father  was 
a  great  sportsman,  too.  He 
used  to  go  racing  a  good  deal 
at  one  time,  but  he  has  given  it 
up  now.  He  says  he  is  on  the 
shelf." 

"  And  he  was  a  Fellow  of  his 
College,  I  think  you  said  ?  "  re- 
marked Lady  Adela,  a  little 
bored  with  this  prattle. 

"Yes,— Fellow  and  Tutor." 

"But  he  is  no  longer  in  re- 
sidence, you  say  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Tilly  briefly. 

There  is  something  shady 
about  the  poor  child's  father, 
wrote  Mrs  Carmyle,  but  Lady 
A.  has  got  no  change  out  of  her 
so  far. 

"I  am  looking  forward 
greatly  to  making  your  father's 
acquaintance,  Miss  Welwyn," 
said  Lady  Adela,  with  absolute 
sincerity.  "  Now,  I  wonder  if 
I  know  any  of  your  mother's 
people.  I  don't  think  you 
have  mentioned  her  maiden 
name." 

"  She  was  a  Banks,"  replied 
Miss  Welwyn  readily. 

Bill,  dear,  this  little  girl  is 
splendid/  recorded  Connie  en- 
thusiastically. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  said 
Lady  Adela. 

"A  Banks,"  repeated  Tilly 
politely. 

Lady  Adela  nodded  her  head 
intelligently. 

"Ah,  to  be  surel"  she  said. 


"  Let  me  see.    Are  they  a  War- 
wickshire family,  now  ?  " 

"  Or  is  it  a  Cornish  name  ?  " 
queried  Sylvia,  with  an  en- 
couraging smile. 

"No,"  said  Tilly.  "Mother 
came  from  Bedfordshire  —  or 
else  Cambridgeshire,"  she  added 
rather  breathlessly,  for  the  four 
eyes  of  the  sphinxes  were  upon 
her  once  more. 

"But,  dear  Miss  Welwyn 
"  began  Sylvia. 

/  can  stand  this  no  longer! 
scribbled  Connie,  and  threw 
down  her  pen. 

"Thank  goodness  that's 
over!"  she  exclaimed,  rising 
and  coming  over  to  the  fire. 
"  What  a  nuisance  affectionate 
husbands  are !  Talking  of 
husbands,  Sylvia,  I  hear  you 
are  going  to  marry  a  plumber." 

Lady  Adela  and  Sylvia, 
taken  in  flank,  both  turned 
and  eyed  the  frivolous  inter- 
loper severely.  Had  they  not 
done  so  they  would  have  noted 
that  Miss  Welwyn's  tea-cup  had 
almost  leaped  from  its  saucer. 

"  Dear  Connie,  you  are  price- 
less," commented  Sylvia  pa- 
tronisingly.  "I  wonder  where 
you  got  your  quaint  sense  of 
humour." 

"  Lady  Adela  was  my  infor- 
mant," said  Connie,  quite  un- 
ruffled. She  had  drawn  the 
enemy's  fire  upon  herself,  which 
was  precisely  what  she  had 
intended  to  do.  "  Jolly  sensible 
of  you,  too !  A  plumber  is  a 
useful  little  thing  to  have  about 
the  house.  My  Bill  is  practi- 
cally one,  you  know,  although 
he  calls  himself  something 
grander.  Now,  what  about  a 
four-handed  game  of  billiards 
before  dinner  ?  Do  you  feel  in- 
clined to  play,  Miss  Welwyn  ?  " 
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"  I  am  rather  out  of  practice," 
said  Tilly  dubiously. 

"  Never  mind  !  "  said  Connie. 
"You  can  play  with  Dicky 
against  Mr  Mainwaring  and 
me." 

She  walked  to  the  foot  of 
the  staircase,  and  called  up — 

"  Mr  Kiohard,  forward  ! " 

"  In  one  moment,  miss  !  "  re- 
plied a  voice  far  up  the  height. 
"I'm  just  attending  to  a  lady 
at  the  ribbon  counter.  I'll  step 
down  directly."  Then  a  sten- 
torian bawl :  "  Sign,  please  !  " 

During  this  characteristic 
exchange  of  inanities  an  electric 
bell  purred  faintly  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  the  usual  result 
that  the  dining  -  room  door 
opened,  to  emit  the  jinnee-like 
presence  of  Mr  Milroy. 

"What  is  it,  Milroy?"  in- 
quired Lady  Adela. 

"Front-door  bell,  my  lady," 
replied  Milroy,  and  disappeared 


like  a  corpulent  wraith  through 
the  curtains. 

"Heavens,  not  another  call- 
er ! "  exclaimed  the  over- 
wrought mistress  of  the  house- 
hold. 

"  Probably  Mr  By  lands,  come 
back  for  his  goloshes,"  said 
Sylvia.  At  the  same  moment 
Dicky  and  his  father  appeared, 
descending  the  staircase  to- 
gether. 

"  And  the  next  article,  mad- 
am ? "  continued  Dick  lustily, 
addressing  Mrs  Carmyle,  who 
stood  below. 

He  was  answered,  not  by  the 
lady  to  whom  his  query  was 
addressed,  but  by  Milroy,  who 
appeared  holding  back  one  of 
the  curtains  which  covered  the 
entrance  to  the  vestibule,  to 
announce,  in  the  resigned  tones 
of  a  man  for  whom  life  holds 
no  further  surprises — 

"  Mr  Percy  Welwyn  !  " 


II. 


Mr  Percy  Welwyn  entered. 
He  was  a  slender  young  man 
with  an  insufficient  chin  and  a 
small  moustache.  He  looked 
like  a  shop  assistant ;  and 
Dicky's  last  remark,  still  ring- 
ing through  the  hall,  empha- 
sised rather  than  suggested 
the  comparison.  His  hair  was 
brushed  low  down  upon  his 
forehead,  with  an  elaborate 
curl  over  his  right  eyebrow. 
His  eyes  were  bulgy.  He  wore 
a  tight  -  fitting  cycling  suit, 
splashed  with  mud,  and  carried 
in  his  hand  a  small  tweed  cap 
bearing  a  metal  badge.  Alto- 
gether an  impartial  observer 
might  have  been  excused  for 
not  feeling  greatly  surprised 


that  Dicky  and  Tilly  had  mis- 
laid him. 

Mr  Welwyn  advanced  to  the 
fire,  with  the  easy  grace  of  one 
who  is  habitually  a  success 
in  whatever  grade  of  society 
he  finds  himself,  and  re- 
marked— 

"  Good  evenin',  all ! " 

For  a  moment  there  was  a 
frozen  silence.  Then  Dicky 
hurried  forward. 

"  My  dear  Percy,"  he  ex- 
claimed, wringing  the  new- 
comer by  the  hand,  "  here  you 
are  after  all !  Dear  old  soul ! 
Let  me  present  the  rest  of  my 
family." 

He  linked  his  arm  in  that  of 
the  travel-stained  cyclist,  and 
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led  him  towards  the  petrified 
Lady  Adela. 

"  Mother,"  he  announced, 
"  this  is  my  friend  Percy  Wel- 
wyn." 

"Mr  Percy  Welwyn,"  said 
a  gentle  voice  in  his  ear. 

"Sorry,  old  man!"  said 
Dicky  hastily. 

"  No  offence  taken,"  Mr  Wel- 
wyn assured  him,  "  where  none 
intended.  This,  I  presume " 
— he  waved  his  dripping  tweed 
cap  in  the  face  of  the  speechless 
matron  before  him  —  "is  our 
'ostess." 

"Yes,"  said  Dicky.  "My 
mother,  Lady  Adela  Mainwar- 
ing." 

Mr  "Welwyn  shook  hands 
affably. 

"  How  de  do,  your  ladyship  ?  " 
he  said.  "Very  pleased  to 
make  your  ladyship's  acquaint- 
ance, I'm  sure." 

"And  this,"  continued  Dicky, 
swiftly  wheeling  his  guest  out 
of  the  danger  zone,  "  is  my  old 
Dad." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr  Wel- 
wyu  ?  "  said  Mr  Main  waring 
with  a  courteous  little  bow. 
"We  make  you  welcome." 

"  How  de  do,  your  lordship  ?  " 
replied  Mr  Welwyn,  repeating 
his  hand  -  shaking  perform- 
ance. "Very  pleased  to 
make  your  lordship's  acquaint- 
ance." 

"That's  an  error  on  your 
part,  Percy," said  Dicky  smooth- 
ly. "Dad's  only  a  commoner. 
But  we'll  work  it  out  after- 
wards. This  is  my  little  sister 
Sylvia." 

Mr  Welwyn  greeted  the 
statuesque  Miss  Mainwaring 
as  he  had  greeted  her  parents, 
throwing  in  an  ingratiating 
ogle  which  plainly  intimated 


that  he  intended  to  make  an 
impression  in  this  quarter. 

"  Very  pleased  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  miss,"  he  said. 
"  We  shall  be  calling  each  other 
Perce  and  Sylvie  in  no  time,  I 
can  see.  And  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  his  back  upon 
the  quivering  figure  of  his 
future  playmate,  "  I  should 
like  to  address  a  few  observa- 
tions to  the  'appy  couple. 
You're  a  nice  pair  of  turtle- 
doves to  come  and  play  goose- 
berry to,  I  don't  suppose  !  Here 
I  give  up  a  whole  Saturday 
afternoon  to  come  and  chap- 
eron our  Tilly  and  her  young 
gentleman  down  to  his  ances- 
tral 'ome;  and  the  first  thing 
I  know  is  the  pair  of  them 
give  me  the  slip  at  Waterloo ! 
Chronic,  I  call  it !  " 

"What  else  did  you  expect, 
Mr  Welwyn  ?  "  interposed 
Connie,  coming  characteristi- 
cally to  the  rescue,  the  majority 
of  the  Mainwaring  family  being 
in  no  condition  to  cope  with 
Percy.  "  Haven't  you  ever  been 
engaged  yourself  ?  " 

Her  unsolicited  intrusion  into 
the  conversation  was  plainly  a 
shock  to  Percy's  sense  of  de- 
corum. He  coughed  reprov- 
ingly behind  his  hand,  and 
turning  to  Dicky,  remarked — 

"  Introdooce  me  !  " 

Dicky,  humble  and  apolo- 
getic, complied.  Mr  Welwyn 
went  through  his  usual  per- 
formance, and  continued — 

"  Engaged,  Mrs  Carmyle  ? 
Not  me  !  Not  that  I  mightn't 
have  bin,  mark  you,  if  I  hadn't 
been  born  careful.  Be  born 
careful,  and  you  needn't  be 
born  lucky.  The  Proverbs  of 
Perce  —  Number  One  !  "  he 
added,  in  a  humorous  aside. 
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"Well,  to  resume.  Luckily  I 
had  the  old  push- bike  with  me, 
and  I  managed  to  find  my  way 
down  here  in  a  matter  of  an 
hour  and  a  'alf  or  so.  And 
then  what  happens  ?  Just  as  I 
am  doing  a  final  spin  up  your 
kerridge-drive,  your  ladyship — 
Bing  !  bang  !  and  I  get  bowled 
over  in  the  dark  by  a  charging 
rhinoceros ! " 

Mr  Welwyn  concluded  this 
dramatic  narrative  with  a 
few  appropriate  gestures,  and 
paused  to  note  its  effect  upon 
his  auditors. 

"That  was  Maximilian,  I 
fancy,"  explained  Dicky  cheer- 
fully. "The  little  fellow  must 
have  got  loose.  Did  you  notice 
which  way  he  was  going  ?  " 

"I  did,"  replied  Percy  with 
feeling.  "  He  was  going  the 
opposite  way  to  me." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Dicky 
reflectively,  "he  must  be  half- 
way back  to  mother  by  this 
time.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well.  Did  you  happen  to 
observe  whether  he  had  the 
rain-gauge  with  him  ?  " 

"All  I  remarked,"  replied 
Mr  Welwyn  bitterly,  "  was 
about  half  a  mudguard.  But 
that,"  he  continued,  with  a 
winning  smile  to  the  ladies, 
"  is  neither  'ere  nor  there,  is  it  ? 
Seeing  as  you  are  safe,  Tilly, 
old  girl,  I  think  I  may  now 
resign  the  post  of  chaperon 
into  her  ladyship's  'ands.  And 
perhaps,"  he  added  with  a 
graceful  bow,  "I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark  that  in  my 
humble  opinion  a  more  capable 
pair  of  'ands  could  not  be  found 
for  the  job." 

Lady  Adela  had  suffered 
severely  that  day,  and  her 
spirit  for  the  time  being  was 


almost  broken.  She  merely 
smiled  weakly. 

Mr  Welwyn,  now  at  the 
very  top  of  his  form,  struck 
an  attitude. 

"My  trusty  iron  steed,"  he 
declaimed,  "waits  without  the 
battlements  —  all  but  a  few 
spokes,  that  is,  accounted  for 
by  the  aforesaid  rhinoceros — 
and  I  must  hence,  to  ketch 
the  seven- fifteen  back  to  Lon- 
dinium." 

"  Does  that  mean  he  is 
going?"  murmured  Lady  Adela 
to  her  daughter,  with  a  flutter 
of  hope  upon  her  drawn 
features. 

Sylvia  was  nodding  reassur- 
ingly, when  the  tactless  Dicky 
broke  in — 

"Percy,  old  son,  you  really 
must  stay  for  dinner,  if  not 
for  the  night." 

"We  can't  send  you  away 
empty  in  weather  like  this, 
Mr  Welwyn,"  added  Mr 
Mainwaring  hospitably.  "  My 
dear " 

He  turned  to  his  wife,  but 
the  words  froze  upon  his  lips, 
for  Lady  Adela  presented  an 
appearance  that  can  only  be 
described  as  terrible.  But  the 
impervious  Percy  noticed  no- 
thing. 

"By  my  halidom,"  he  ex- 
claimed, highly  gratified,  "  that 
was  well  spoken  !  Yet  it  can- 
not be.  I  thank  you,  ladies 
and  gentles  all,  for  your  courtly 
'ospitality ;  but,  as  the  bard 
observes :  '  I  must  get  'ome 
to-night ! ' '  (Here  he  broke 
into  song,  and  indulged  in  what 
are  known  in  theatrical  circles 
as  "  a  few  steps.")  "  The  Club 
has  an  important  run  billed 
for  to-morrow,  and  if  little 
Percy  is  missing,  there  will  be 
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inquiries.  Still,  rather  than 
disoblige,  I'll  split  the  differ- 
ence. I  will  drain  a  stirrup- 
cup  of  foaming  Bass  with  ye 
ere  I  depart.  Then,  forward 
across  the  drawbridge !  Yoicks ! 
Likewise  Tally-'O  !  Which  way, 
fair  sir,"  concluded  this  high- 
spirited  youth,  turning  to  his 
host,  "to  the  Saloon  Bar?" 

"  Percy,"  remarked  Dicky 
hurriedly,  "you  are  immense! 
You  ought  to  go  on  the  Halls. 
Come  along  !  This  way  !  " 

"  I  'ave  bin  approached,  mind 
you,"  began  the  comedian, 
taking  Dicky's  arm,  "but " 

"Are  you  coming  too,  Tilly?" 
asked  Dicky,  looking  back. 

Tilly,  who  had  been  appre- 
hensively regarding  the  flinty 
countenances  of  her  future 
relatives-in-law,  assented  hur- 
riedly and  gratefully. 


"  Yes,  please,"  she  said.  "I 
will  come  and  see  Percy 
off." 

She  took  Dicky's  free  arm. 

"'Tis  meet  and  fitting,"  ob- 
served the  ebullient  Percy. 
"We  will  drain  a  tankard 
jointly.  Eight  away!  Pip, 
pip  !  Good  morrow,  knights 
and  ladies  all !  " 

The  trio  disappeared  into 
the  dining  -  room,  leaving  a 
most  uncanny  silence  behind 
them. 

Mr  Mainwaring  hastily 
picked  up  the  evening  paper 
and  enshrouded  himself  in  its 
folds.  Lady  Adela  feebly  sig- 
nalled to  Sylvia  for  the  smell- 
ing-salts. 

"  A  perfectly  appalling  young 
man  !  "  she  announced. 

"  And  a  perfectly  sweet  little 
girl ! "  quoth  loyal  Connie. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN. — A  DAY  OF   CALM   REFLECTION. 


At  half  -  past  eight  next 
morning  Connie  Carmyle,  wear- 
ing a  tweed  coat  and  skirt 
and  neat  brown  brogues,  came 
whistling  downstairs,  intent 
upon  a  constitutional  before 
breakfast. 

Upon  the  sofa  in  front  of 
the  hall  fire,  self-consciously 
perusing  a  Sunday  newspaper, 
sat  a  large  man  of  slightly 
sheepish  appearance.  At  the 
sight  of  Connie  he  rose  guiltily 
to  his  feet.  Mrs  Carmyle  em- 
braced him  in  a  motherly 
fashion. 

"And  may  I  ask  what  you 
are  doing  here,  my  man  ?  "  she 
inquired. 

"Finished  things  off  last 
night  after  all,"  replied  her 
husband  ;  "  so  thought  I  might 


as  well  run  down  this  morning 
and  spend  the  day." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Mrs  Carmyle 
wonderingly.  She  knew  per- 
fectly well ;  but  being  a  woman 
and  the  possessor  of  an  unde- 
monstrative husband,  it  pleased 
her  to  spur  him  into  making 
an  exhibition  of  himself. 

"Thought  I  should  like  a 
rest,"  said  Mr  Carmyle  gruffly. 
"Had  a  pretty  tough  week," 
he  added,  in  a  pusillanimous 
attempt  to  excite  compassion. 

"  Is  that  the  only  reason  ?  " 
persisted  his  heartless  spouse. 

"Having  a  wife,  thought  I 
might  as  well  come  and  see 
her  for  an  hour  or  two,"  con- 
ceded Carmyle  grudgingly. 

"You  must  put  it  better 
than  that,  darling,"  said  Connie 
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inexorably.     "Now,  be  a  little 
man !      You    came    because — 

because " 

The  sorely  harassed  husband, 
driven  into  a  corner,  turned  a 
deep  plum-colour. 

"Because  I  love  you!"  he 
growled.  "Now  chuck  it, 
Connie,  for  goodness'  sake !  " 

He  was  rewarded  by  a  radi- 
ant smile. 

"That  is  much  better,"  said 
Connie  approvingly.  "  Now 
you  shall  have  some  breakfast. 
After  that  I  have  a  great  deal 
for  you  to  do." 
"What?" 

"  You  can  take  us  for  a  drive 
in  the  car." 
"  Us  ?  " 

"Yes — us.  Me,  Dicky,  and 
his  fiancee,"  announced  Connie 
very  distinctly. 

"  Righto  !  "  replied  this 
maddening  man  unconcern- 
edly. 

Connie  heaved  a  patient  little 
sigh,  and  repeated, — 

"  Me,  Dicky,  and  —  his 
fiancde." 

This  effort  was  more  success- 
ful. 

"Righto '."said  Carmyleonce 
more.  "Freak  engaged  again  ? " 
he  added  as  an  afterthought. 

Connie  cast  up  her  eyes  in  a 
piteous  fashion,  as  if  to  imply 
that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
husband  like  this  than  none  at 
all,  and  replied  resignedly — 

"Yes.  It's  a  long  story.  I 
wrote  you  a  letter  about  it  last 
night.  Here  it  is  in  the  post- 
basket.  Read  it  now,  while 
I  run  and  break  the  news 
of  your  visitation  to  Lady 
Adela  .  .  ." 

By  the  time  that  Connie 
returned,  her  taciturn  but 
capable  husband  had  mas- 


tered the  contents  of  her 
letter  —  parentheses,  italics, 
notes  of  exclamation,  and  all 
— and  was  ready  to  receive 
the  orders  of  the  day. 

"  Now,  listen,"  commanded 
Connie  swiftly.  "At  break- 
fast you  will  invite  Dicky  and 
Tilly  to  come  for  a  run  in 
the  motor.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that  girl,  but  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  her  last  night 
when  we  were  getting  ready 
for  bed,  and  she  is  the  right 
sort.  She  seemed  to  like 
me,  too.  What  did  you 
say?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  exas- 
perating William.  "  Go  on." 

"Anyhow,"  continued  Connie, 
ignoring  a  mysterious  chuckle, 
"  I  am  not  going  to  have  her 
pumped  and  bullied  by  Lady 
Adela  and  Sylvia  before  she 
has  found  her  feet.  Therefore 
we  will  take  her  and  Dicky 
away  for  the  day.  Get  your 
invitation  off  at  breakfast,  be- 
fore Lady  Adela  begins  organ- 
ising a  party  for  church.  The 
young  couple  can  have  the  back 
seat  to  themselves,  and  I  will 
come  in  front  with  you." 

"Anything  you  like,"  re- 
plied Carmyle  cheerfully.  He 
had  been  looking  forward  to 
an  indolent  morning  with 
Connie  in  the  smoking  -  room, 
for  he  really  had  had  a  hard 
week  ;  but  he  never  questioned 
the  dispositions  of  the  small 
goddess  who  controlled  his 
movements.  Whatever  she 
ordained  was  right. 

"Thank  you,  Bill  darling! 
I  love  you  very  much." 

Mrs  Carmyle  stood  upon  tip- 
toe, and  with  an  affectionate 
sigh  endeavoured  to  lay  her 
head  upon  her  husband's  left 
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shoulder.  Mr  Carmyle  gave 
her  no  assistance.  He  merely 
removed  his  wateh  with  some 


ostentation  from  his  left- 
hand  waistcoat-pocket  to  his 
right. 


II. 


"This  is  the  first  time  that 
you  and  I  have  been  out  in 
a  motor  together,  Tilly,"  re- 
marked Dicky  a  few  hours 
later,  taking  advantage  of  a 
jolt  on  the  part  of  the  car  to 
annihilate  a  portion  of  the 
space  which  separated  him 
from  his  beloved. 

Tilly,  availing  herself  of  a 
margin  which  instinct  and 
experience  had  taught  her  to 
provide  for  such  contingencies 
as  this,  moved  a  corresponding 
number  of  inches  farther  away, 
and  pointed  out  that  they  had 
enjoyed  a  motor-ride  together 
only  three  days  previously. 

"On  a  motor-'bus,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

"Motor -'bus?  Not  a  bit. 
Fairy  -  coach  !"  declared  her 
highly  imaginative  swain. 

"  Fairy  coaches  don't  as  a 
rule  carry  eighteen  inside  and 
twenty-two  outside,  dear,"  re- 
plied the  matter-of-fact  Miss 
Welwyn. 

"  No,  you  are  right,"  ad- 
mitted Dicky.  "  Fairy  coaches 
are  invariably  two  -  seaters. 
This  one  isn't  a  bad  substitute, 
though — what  ?  " 

He  lolled  luxuriously,  and 
turned  to  survey  the  profile 
beside  him.  Tilly  was  wearing 
a  sax-blue  suede  hat,  secured 
to  her  head  by  a  filmy  motor- 
veil — both  the  property  of  the 
open-handed  Mrs  Carmyle,  who 
was  sitting  in  front  driving 
the  car  under  the  complacent 
contemplation  of  her  husband. 


The  fur  rug  which  Tilly  shared 
with  Dicky  enveloped  her  to 
the  chin  :  her  cheeks  glowed ; 
her  lips  were  parted  in  a  smile 
of  utter  content ;  and  her  eyes 
were  closed.  Dicky  tried  to 
count  the  long  lashes  that 
swept  her  cheek.  She  was 
his  1  His — to  keep,  to  cherish, 
to  protest,  to  pamper,  to  spoil ! 
Something  very  tremendous 
stirred  within  him — something 
that  had  never  found  a  place 
in  that  receptive  and  elastic 
organ,  his  heart,  before.  All 
the  dormant  tenderness  and 
chivalry  of  his  nature  seemed 
to  heap  itself  up  into  a  mighty 
tidal  wave,  topple  over,  and 
inundate  his  very  soul.  Fool- 
ish tears  came  into  his  eyes. 
Very  reverently  he  reached  for 
Tilly's  hand  under  the  rug. 
She  surrendered  it,  smiling 
lazily,  without  raising  her 
lashes.  Dicky  wondered  what 
she  was  thinking  about. 

Tilly,  on  her  part,  was  trying 
to  summon  up  courage  to  tell 
him. 

By  this  time  the  car  had 
cleared  the  village  of  Shotley 
Beauohamp,  filled  with  parties 
of  worshippers  hastening  in 
what  Connie  described  as 
"  rival  directions,"  and  was 
spinning  along  the  open  road 
bound  for  the  Surrey  hills. 
It  was  a  crisp  and  sunny 
morning.  There  was  a  touch 
of  spring  in  the  air,  quickening 
the  pulse. 

"I    wonder,"   began    Dicky, 
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whose  conversation  at  this 
period,  like  that  of  all  healthy 
young  men  in  a  similar  con- 
dition, wandered  round  in  a 
clearly  denned  and  most  con- 
stricted circle,  "if  I  had  not 
had  that  row  with  the  umbrella 
merchant  on  the  top  of  the 
Piccadilly  'bus,  whether  you  and 

I  would  ever " 

Bang  I 

Mr  Carmyle  said  something 
distressingly  audible.  Mrs  Car- 
myle applied  the  brakes ;  and 
the  car,  bumping  uncomfort- 
ably, came  to  a  standstill  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  under  the 
lee  of  a  pine-wood. 

"Was  that  your  collar-stud 
at  last,  Tiny,  old  man  ?  "  in- 
quired The  Freak  anxiously. 

"  Back  tyre,"  replied  Mr  Car- 
myle shortly,  disencumbering 
himself  of  his  rug. 

They  stepped  out  upon  the 
muddy  road  and  examined  the 
off  hind  wheel.  The  tyre  was 
flat,  but  apparently  whole. 

"  It  is  the  valve,"  announced 
Carmyle,  after  unscrewing  the 
dust-cap.  "  Blown  himself 
clean  out  of  bed.  That  means 
a  fresh  inner  tube.  And  I  lent 
the  Stepney  wheel  to  a  broken- 
down  car  coming  along  this 
morning ! " 

"Bad  luck!"  said  Dicky, 
speciously  glancing  up  at  the 
pine- wood.  "Can  Tilly  and  I 
help  ?  " 

"  No,  better  run  away  and 
play." 

Dicky  and  Tilly,  without 
further  insincerities,  obeyed  at 
once. 

"  I  fear  you  will  besmirch 
yourself,  comrade,"  said  Dicky 
over  his  shoulder  as  they  de- 
parted. 

"  Bet  you  half  -  a  -  crown    I 


don't   even   dirty   my  gloves," 
replied  Carmyle. 

"No:  you'll  take  them  off," 
replied  the  astute  Richard. 

"  No  kid  !  "  persisted  Car- 
myle. "I  undertake  to  get  a 
new  inner  tube  put  into  this 
tyre  without  laying  a  finger  on 
it.  Is  it  a  bet  ?  " 

"  Is  Connie  going  to  do  it  ?  " 
asked  Dicky  incredulously. 

"  She  is  and  she  isn't.  She 
won't  lay  a  finger  on  the  tyre 
either,  though.  Will  you  stake 
your  half-crown  like  a  man  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  there  is  a  catch 
about  it  somewhere,"  said  The 
Freak  resignedly.  "  Still,  I 
fancy  we  must  humour  the 
young  people,  Tilly.  All  right, 
my  lad." 

Mr  Carmyle  turned  to  his 
wife. 

"  Show  them,  Connie,"  he 
said. 

His  dutiful  helpmeet  selected 
a  large  tyre-lever,  and  sitting 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  King's 
highway  upon  the  tool-box,  in 
a  position  which  combined  the 
maximum  of  discomfort  with 
the  minimum  of  leverage,  began 
to  pick  helplessly  at  the  rim  of 
the  wheel.  Occasionally  she 
looked  up  and  smiled  patheti- 
cally. 

"  Will  that  do,  Bill  dear  ?  " 
she  inquired. 

"  Yes  ;  but  try  and  look  a  bit 
more  of  an  idiot." 

Mrs  Carmyle  complied. 
"  Now  you're  overdoing  it," 
said  her  stage-manager  severe- 
ly. "Don't  loll  your  tongue 
out  like  a  poodle's  1  That's 
better.  Hallo,  I  believe  I  can 
hear  a  car  already  !  Come  on, 
you  two — into  this  wood  !  " 

Next  moment  Tilly,  begin- 
ning dimly  to  comprehend,  was 
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propelled  over  a  split-rail  fence 
by  two  muscular  gentlemen  and 
bustled  into  the  fastnesses  of 
the  pine  -  wood.  The  Casabi- 
anca-like  Connie  remained  in 
an  attitude  of  appealing  help- 
lessness upon  the  tool-box. 

The  pine  -  wood  ran  up  the 
side  of  a  hill.  The  trio  climbed 
a  short  distance,  and  then 
turned  to  survey  the  scene 
below  them.  Round  the  bend 
of  the  road  came  a  car  —  a 
bulky,  heavy,  opulent  limous- 
ine, going  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour,  and  carrying  a  cargo  of 
fur  coats  and  diamonds. 

"  Rolls  -  Royce.  Something- 
in-the-City  going  down  to  lunch 
at  Brighton,"  commented  Dicky. 
"  That's  the  wrong  sort,  any- 
how." 

"  Connie  will  be  run  over  !  " 
cried  Tilly  apprehensively. 

"  Not  she  ! "  replied  the  cal- 
lous Carmyle. 

He  was  right.  Connie,  diag- 
nosing the  character  of  the 
approaching  vehicle  from  afar, 
had  already  stepped  round  to 
the  near  side  of  her  own,  escap- 
ing a  shower-bath  of  mud  and 
possibly  a  compound  fracture. 

"Do  you  always  get  your 
running  repairs  done  this  way, 
Tiny  ?  "  inquired  Dicky  of  Car- 
myle. 

"  As  a  rule.  Connie  loves  it. 
Gives  her  a  chance  of  talking 
prettily  to  people  and  smiling 
upon  them,  and  all  that.  She 
thinks  her  smile  is  her  strong 
point." 

"I  should  be  afraid,"  said 
Tilly. 

"Connie  is  afraid  of  noth- 
ing on  earth,"  said  Carmyle. 

"  Why,  she "  he  flushed  red 

and  broke  off,  realising  that  he 
had  been   guilty   of   the    sole- 


cism of  paying  a  public  trib- 
ute to  his  own  wife.  "Here's 
another  oar  coming,"  he  said. 
"  This  looks  more  like  what  we 
want." 

A  long,  lean,  two-seated  ap- 
parition, with  a  bonnet  like  the 
bow  of  a  battleship,  had  swung 
round  the  bend,  and  was  al- 
ready slowing  down  at  the 
spectacle  of  beauty  in  distress. 
It  contained  two  goggled  and 
recumbent  figures.  Presently 
it  slid  to  a  standstill  beside  the 
stranded  car,  and  its  occupants 
leaped  eagerly  forth. 

"  Metallurgique,  twenty- 
forty,"  announced  Dicky,  with 
technical  precision. 

"  Undergraduates  —  or  sub- 
alterns," added  Carmyle  con- 
tentedly, beginning  to  fill  his 
pipe.  "That's  all  right.  You 
two  had  better  go  for  a  little 
walk,  while  I  stay  here  and 
keep  an  eye  on  the  breakdown 
gang." 

He  produced  from  his  great- 
coat pocket  a  copy  of  The 
Sunday  Times,  and  having 
spread  it  on  the  ground  at 
the  foot  of  a  convenient  tree, 
sat  down  upon  it  with  every 
appearance  of  cheerful  antici- 
pation, already  intent  upon  the, 
to  him,  never-palling  spectacle 
of  his  wife  adding  further 
scalps  to  her  collection. 

Dicky  and  Tilly,  nothing 
loth,  wandered  farther  along 
the  hillside,  under  strict  in- 
junctions not  to  return  for 
twenty  minutes.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  they  had  found 
themselves  really  alone  since 
their  arrival  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  they  had  long 
arrears  of  sweet  counsel  to 
make  up. 

"Dicky,"    said     Tilly,    sud- 
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denly  breaking  one  of  those 
long  silences  that  all  lovers 
know,  "have  you  ever — loved 
any  one  before  me  ?  " 

Most  men  are  asked  this 
question  at  some  time  in  their 
lives,  and  few  there  be  that 
have  ever  answered  it  without 
some  mental  reservation.  But 
The  Freak  merely  looked  sur- 
prised— almost  hurt. 

"  Loved  any  one  before  ?  I 
should  think  I  had ! "  he  re- 
plied. "Who  hasn't?" 

"  I  haven't,"  said  Tilly. 

Dicky  was  quite  prepared 
for  this. 

"I  meant  men — not  girls," 
he  said.  "  Girls  are  different. 
Not  that  some  of  them  don't 
fall  in  and  out  of  love  rather 
easily,  but  they  only  do  it  as 
a  sort  of  pleasant  emotional 
exercise.  The  average  male 
lover,  however  youthful,  means 
business  all  the  time.  Quite 
right,  too !  It  is  a  healthy 
masculine  instinct  for  an  Eng- 
lishman to  want  to  found  a 
household  of  his  own  just  as 
soon  as  he  grows  up.  But  it 
is  this  very  instinct  which 
often  sends  him  after  the  wrong 
girl.  He  is  full  of  natural 
affection  and  sentiment,  and  so 
on,  and  he  wants  some  one  to 
pour  it  out  upon.  So  he  picks 
out  the  first  nice  girl  he  meets, 
endows  her  in  his  mind  with 
all  the  virtues,  and  tries  to 
marry  her.  Usually  it  comes 
to  nothing  —  the  girl  sees  to 
that ;  for  she  is  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  power  of  selec- 
tion denied  to  men — and  in  any 
case  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he 
will  meet  the  right  girl  straight 
off.  So  he  goes  on  seeking  for 
his  mate,  this  child  of  nature, 
in  a  groping,  instinctive  sort  of 


way,  until  at  last  he  finds  his 
pearl  of  great  price.  Then  he 
sells  all  that  he  has,  which 
being  interpreted  means  that 
he  straightway  forgets  all 
about  every  other  girl  he  ever 
knew,  and  loves  his  Pearl  for 
ever  and  ever.  Therefore, 
Tilly,  if  ever  a  man  comes  to 
you  and  tells  you  that  you 
are  the  only  girl  he  ever  loved, 
trust  him  not !  It  is  not 
likely.  It  is  against  Nature." 

"A  girl  likes  to  believe  it, 
all  the  same,  dear,"  answered 
Tilly,  voicing  an  age  -  long 
truth. 

"  I  don't  see  why  she  should," 
argued  the  ingenious  Dicky. 
"It  is  no  compliment  to  be 
loved  by  a  man  who  has  had 
no  experience.  Now  /  can 
love  you  and  appreciate  you 
properly,  because  I  am  able  to 
compare  you  with  about — " 
he  counted  upon  his  fingers, 
finally  having  recourse  to  a 
supplementary  estimate  on 
his  waistcoat -buttons — "with 
about  fourteen  other  ladies, 
of  all  ages,  whom  I  have  ad- 
mired at  one  time  and  another ; 
and  can  unhesitatingly  place 
you  in  Class  One,  Division  One, 
all  by  your  own  dear  self,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned. 
Isn't  that  something?" 

But  Tilly  was  not  quite 
satisfied. 

"I  should  like  to  feel,"  she 
said,  instinctively  giving  utter- 
ance to  that  point  of  view 
which  makes  a  woman's  love 
such  an  intensely  personal  and 
jealously  exacting  thing  in 
comparison  with  a  man's,  "  that 
you  could  never  have  been 
happy  with  any  woman  in  the 
world  but  me.  Could  you, 
Dicky?" 
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Dicky  pondered. 

"It  depends,"  he  said,  "on 
what  you  mean  by  happy.  Our 
measure  of  happiness,  it  seems 
to  me,  depends  entirely  on 
what  we  have  compared  with 
what  we  want.  If  I  had  never 
met  you  I  could  never  have 
missed  you ;  and  so  I  daresay 
I  might  have  settled  down 
happily  enough  —  or  what  I 
considered  happily  enough  — 
with  some  other  girl.  But  that 
is  impossible  now.  I  have  met 
you,  you  see.  If  I  were  to  lose 
you — "  Tilly  caught  her  breath 
sharply  —  "no  one  else  could 
ever  take  your  place.  Love 
like  ours  makes  all  substitutes 
tasteless  and  colourless,  as  they 
say  in  chemical  laboratories. 
You  have  raised  my  standard 
of  love  so  high  that  no  one  but 
yourself  can  ever  attain  to  it. 
So,"  concluded  the  philosopher, 
with  a  smile  which  brought 
more  happiness  and  reassur- 
ance into  Tilly's  heart  than  all 
the  laborious  logic-chopping  in 
the  world  could  have  done, 
"though  I  don't  know  that  I 
never  could  have  been  happy 
with  any  one  but  you,  I  can 
truly  say  this,  that  I  never  can 
be  happy  with  any  one  but 
you.  It's  merely  a  matter  of 
the  difference  between  two 
conditional  sentences,  that's 
all." 

But  a  girl  talking  with  her 
lover  is  not  interested  in  points 
of  syntax. 

"  And  will  you  go  on  loving 
me  ? "  asked  Tilly,  putting  a 
small  but  unerring  finger 
upon  the  joint  in  Dicky's 
harness. 

Dicky  glanced  down  upon 
the  eager  wistful  face  beside 
him,  and  smiled  whimsically. 


[April 
"  your 


"Madam,"    he    said, 
fears  are  groundless." 

"How  do  you  know?"  in- 
quired Madam,  convinced  in 
her  heart,  but  anxious  to  be 
reassured. 

"Because,"  said  Dicky  sim- 
ply, "you  love  me.  You  have 
said  it.  Don't  you  see  how 
that  binds  me  to  you?  The 
mere  fact  of  your  love  for  me 
makes  mine  for  you  imperish- 
able. The  moment  a  man  dis- 
covers that  the  woman  he  loves 
loves  him  in  return,  he  is  hers, 
body  and  soul.  Previous  to 
that  something  has  held  him 
back.  Pride — reserve — caution 
— call  it  what  you  like — it  has 
held  him  back.  He  has  not  let 
himself  go  utterly.  After  all, 
we  can  only  give  of  our  best  once 
in  this  life,  and  usually  some  in- 
stinct inside  us  makes  us  refuse 
to  surrender  that  best,  however 
prodigal  we  may  have  been  of 
the  inferior  article,  until  we 
know  that  we  are  going  to  get 
the  best  in  return."  Dicky  was 
talking  very  earnestly  now. 
"  I  have  been  keeping  my  best 
for  you  all  these  years,  little 
maid,  though  neither  of  us 
knew  it.  Such  as  it  is,  you 
have  it.  That  is  why  I  know 
I  can  never  go  back  on  you. 
Besides,  what  man  worthy  of 
the  name  could  let  a  girl  down, 
once  she  had  abandoned  her 
reserve — her  beautiful  woman's 
reserve  —  and  confessed  her 
great  secret  to  him?  Why,  I 
once  nearly  married  a  girl 
whom  I  could  not  stand  at  any 
price,  just  because  the  little 
idiot  gave  herself  away  one 
day  when  we  were  alone  to- 
gether." 

"  Why  should  you  have  mar- 
ried her,"  asked  single-minded 
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feminine  Tilly  wonderingly,  "  if 
you  didn't  love  her  ?  " 

"It  seemed  so  mean  not  to," 
said  Dicky. 

Tilly  nodded  her  head 
gravely. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  think  I. 
understand."  (As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  did  not.  To  her,  as 
to  most  women,  such  a  quixotic 
piece  of  folly  as  that  to  which 
Dicky  had  just  confessed  was 
incomprehensible.  But  she  de- 
sired to  please  her  lover.)  "It 
was  like  you  to  do  it,  but  I 
hate  the  girl.  I  expect  she  was 
a  designing  minx.  But  go  on, 
dear.  Go  on  convincing  me. 
I  love  it.  Say  it  over  and 
over  again." 

"  Say  what  ?  "  inquired 
Dicky,  who  was  not  aware  that 
he  had  been  saying  anything 
unusual. 

"Pearls,  and  things  like 
that,"  replied  Tilly  shyly. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Dicky  dubiously, 
"  that  takes  a  bit  of  doing. 
Wait  a  minute  ! " 

Tilly  obediently  refrained 
from  speech  while  her  beloved 
dredged  his  imagination  for 
further  metaphors.  They  were 
a  curiously  old-fashioned  eouple, 
these  two.  That  uncanny  blend 
of  off  -  hand  camaraderie  and 
jealously-guarded  independence 
which  constitutes  a  modern  en- 
gagement meant  nothing  to 
them.  They  loved  one  another 
heart  and  soul,  and  were  not 
in  the  least  ashamed  of  say- 
ing so. 

Presently  Dicky  took  up  his 
parable. 

"  Hearken,  O  My  Daughter," 
he  began  characteristically, 
"  to  the  words  of  the  Prophet. 
Behold,  I  tell  you  an  al- 
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legory !      Do   you   know  what 
riveting  is?" 

"  No,  dear.  Women  don't 
understand  machinery,"  replied 
Tilly  resignedly,  in  the  tones 
of  a  young  mother  threatened 
with  an  exposition  of  the 
mechanism  of  her  firstborn's 
clockwork  engine. 

"  Well,  a  rivet,"  pursued  the 
Prophet,  "  is  a  metal  thing  like 
a  small  mushroom.  It  is  used 
for  binding  steel  plates  to- 
gether, and  requires  two  people 
to  handle  it  properly.  First 
of  all  the  rivet  is  heated  red- 
hot,  and  then  a  grimy  man 
(called  the  holder-on)  pops  the 
stalk  of  the  mushroom  into  a 
hole  bored  through  two  over- 
lapping plates  and  keeps  the 
little  fellow  in  position  with 
a  sort  of  gripping  -  machine, 
while  another  grimy  man 
(called  the  riveter)  whangs  his 
end  of  the  stalk  with  a  sledge- 
hammer. That  punches  the 
poor  little  rivet  into  the  shape 
of  a  double  mushroom,  and  the 
two  plates  are  gripped  together 
for  good  and  all." 

Tilly  nodded  her  head.  The 
allegory  was  beginning  to 
emerge  from  a  cloud  of  in- 
correct technical  detail. 

"  Now  it  seems  to  me,"  con- 
tinued Dicky,  "that  love  is 
very  like  that.  Men  are  the 
holders  -  on  and  women  the 
riveters.  I  have  occupied  the 
position  of  holder-on  several 
times  in  my  life.  I  fancy  most 
men  do  :  it  is  their  nature  to 
experiment.  (I  have  also  had 
the  post  of  riveter  thrust  upon 
me,  but  we  need  not  talk  about 
that.  One  tries  to  forget  these 
things  as  soon  as  possible,"  he 
added,  with  a  little  wriggle.) 
2L 
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"  But  the  point  which  I  want 
to  bring  out  is  this — a  rivet  can 
only  be  used  once.  It  may  be 
slipped  through  various  plates 
by  its  holder-on  in  a  happy-go- 
lucky  sort  of  way  over  and 
over  again ;  but  once  it  meets 
the  hammer  fairly,  good-bye 
to  its  career  as  a  gallivanting 
peripatetic  little  rivet !  It  is 
spreadeagled  in  a  moment, 
Tilly — fixed,  secured,  and  set- 
tled for  life.  And  if  it  is  the 
right  stuff,  sound  metal  all 
through,  it  will  never  wriggle 
or  struggle  or  endeavour  to  go 
back  upon  its  appointed  task 
of  holding  together  its  two 
steel  plates.  It  won't  want  to  ! 
It  will  endure  so  long  as  the 
two  plates  endure.  Nothing 
can  shake  him,  that  little  rivet, 
— nothing  !  Poverty,  sickness, 
misunderstanding,  outside  in- 
terference— nothing  will  have 
any  effect.  That  is  the  allegory. 
The  wanderings  of  Dicky  Main- 
waring  are  over.  He  has  flitted 
about  long  enough,  poking  his 
inquisitive  little  head  into 
places  that  were  not  intended 
for  him;  and  he  has  come  to 
the  right  place  at  last.  One 
neat,  straight  crack  on  his 
impressionable  little  cranium, 
and  the  deed  is  done !  The 
Freak's  place  in  life  is  fixed  at 
last.  Mutual  love  has  double- 
ended  him,  and  he  is  going  to 
hold  on  now  for  keeps  !  " 

Dicky  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  continued — 

"  No  one  but  you  could  have 
dealt  that  stroke,  Tilly,  or  I 
should  have  been  fixed  up  long 
ago.  I  could  never  have  re- 
mained engaged  to  Hilda 
Beverley,  for  instance.  She 
was  a  fine  girl,  but  she  did 
not  happen  to  be  my  riveter 


or  I  her  holder-on — that's  all. 
I  should  have  dropped  out  of 
my  place  at  the  first  rattle. 
Lucky  little  rivet !  Some  poor 
beggars  don't  get  off  so  cheap. 
They  pop  their  impulsive  little 
heads  into  the  first  opening, 
and  never  come  out  again.  But 
Providence  has  been  good  to 
me,  Freak  though  I  am.  I  have 
come  safe  through,  to  the  spot 
where  the  Only  Possible  Riveter 
in  the  World  was  waiting  for 
me.  Here  we  are  together  at 
last,  settled  for  life.  Launch 
the  ship!  Ting-a-ling !  Full 
speed  ahead  !  I  have  spoken  ! 
What  are  you  trembling  for, 
little  thing?" 

"I  was  only  thinking,"  re- 
plied Miss  Welwyn  shakily, 
"  how  awful  it  would  have  been 
if  one  of  the  other  girls  had 
been  a  better  riveter."  Then 
she  took  a  deep  breath  as  of 
resolution. 

"  Dicky,"  she  began,  "  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  something. 
I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you " 

But  as  she  spoke,  the  figure 
of  Mr  Carmyle,  heralded  by 
unnecessary  but  well  -  inten- 
tioned  symptoms  of  what 
sounded  like  a  deep  -  seated 
affection  of  the  lungs,  appeared 
among  the  trees,  and  an- 
nounced— 

"Off  directly,  you  two! 
Connie  is  just  having  a  last 
farewell  with  her  mechanics. 
She  has  collected  quite  a  bunch 
of  them  by  this  time." 

"They  haven't  taken  long 
over  the  job,"  said  Dicky,  in  a 
slightly  injured  tone. 

Carmyle,  who  too  had  once 
dwelt  in  Arcady,  smiled. 

"  An  hour  and  ten  minutes," 
he  said  concisely. 

Dicky    and     Tilly    said     no 
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more,  but  meekly  uprose  from 
the  fallen  tree  upon  which  they 
had  been  sitting  and  accom- 
panied their  host  to  the  road. 
All  signs  of  disaster  had  dis- 
appeared. The  punctured  back 
tyre  stood  up  once  more,  fully 
inflated ;  the  tool-box  had  been 
repacked  and  put  away ;  and 
Connie,  smiling  indulgently, 
sat  waiting  at  the  wheel.  Far 
away  in  the  distance  could  be 
descried  two  other  oars,  rapidly 
receding  from  view.  They  con- 
tained in  all  five  knights  of  the 
road — grotesquely  attired  and 
extremely  muddy,  but  very 


perfect  gentle  knights  after 
their  kind  —  who  were  now 
endeavouring,  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  the  land,  to  over- 
take the  time  lost  by  their 
recent  excursion  into  the  realms 
of  romantic  adventure ;  all  wish- 
ing in  their  hearts,  I  dare  swear, 
that  life's  highway  contained 
a  few  more  such  halts  as  this. 

"  Connie  is  going  to  write  a 
book  one  day,"  observed  Mr 
Carmyle  as  they  climbed  into 
the  car,  "called  Hints  Who 
Have  Helped  Me.  All  right 
behind  there?" 

The  car  set  off  once  more. 


III. 


The  rest  of  the  day  passed 
uneventfully,  and  as  it  was 
spent  a  quatre  need  not  be 
described  at  length. 

They  sped  home  in  the 
gathering  darkness  of  a  frosty 
evening.  Connie,  who  had  re- 
linquished the  wheel  to  her 
husband,  with  instructions  to 
get  the  oar  home  as  speedily 
as  possible — she  had  not  for- 
gotten her  promise  to  go  and 
hear  Mr  Rylands's  evening 
sermon, — now  shared  the  back 
seat  with  Tilly;  and  the  two 
ladies  snuggled  contentedly 
together  under  the  warm  rug, 
silently  contemplating  the  out- 
lines of  their  squires  against 
the  wintry  sky. 

The  car  swung  in  at  the 
lodge  gates  and  began  to  run 
along  the  crackling  gravel  of 
the  drive.  Presently,  as  they 
rounded  a  bend,  the  lights  of 
the  house  sprang  into  view. 


"Tea  — and  a  big  fire!" 
murmured  Connie  contentedly. 

To  Tilly  the  sight  of  the 
house  suggested  other  thoughts. 
Suddenly  she  removed  her  gaze 
from  Dicky's  broad  back  and 
slipped  a  cold  hand  into 
Connie's. 

"  "Will  they  try  to  take  him 
from  me  ? "  she  whispered 
passionately. 

One  of  Connie  Carmyle's 
many  gifts  was  her  ability  to 
catch  an  allusion  without  tire- 
some explanations.  Straight- 
way she  turned  and  looked 
deep  into  the  appealing  grey 
eyes  beside  her.  Her  own 
brown  ones  glowed  indomit- 
ably. 

"If  they  do,  dear,"  she 
answered,  "  fight  for  him  !  " 

"I  will,"  said  Tilly,  setting 
her  teeth. 

The  two  girls  gripped  hands 
in  the  darkness. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    BRAVE    ADVENTURE. 


An  awfully  big  Adventure." — Peter  Pan. 


FOR  two  hours  the  train 
from  Nice  had  crossed  and 
reorossed  the  river  Var,  as  if 
uncertain  which  bank  it  should 
pursue.  The  journey  had  been 
punctuated  by  stoppages  at 
innumerable  small  stations, 
apparently  to  enable  the 
engine-driver  to  discuss  politics 
with  the  proprietors  of  ad- 
jacent sawmills.  The  guard 
took  no  part  in  these  discus- 
sions, but  remained  aloof — 
albeit  within  earshot  —  until 
his  confrere  on  the  engine  had 
scored  his  point.  Then  he 
blew  a  discordant  blast  on 
his  horn,  the  driver  climbed 
triumphantly  back  on  to  his 
engine,  and  we  jolted  on  to  the 
next  political  tourney-place. 

Where  the  valley  widens  the 
line  appeared  to  make  up  its 
mind  and  to  decide  definitely 
for  the  right  bank.  The  saw- 
mills and  patches  of  Indian 
corn  gave  place  to  orchards 
and  pretty  farms ;  the  moun- 
tains on  either  flank  of  the 
valley  towered  to  more  majestic 
altitudes.  For  perhaps  the 
tenth  time  the  brakes  screeched, 
and  we  came  to  a  standstill 
beside  a  deserted  platform. 

"Touet  de  Beuil !  "  said  the 
guard  gruffly,  coming  round  to 
the  earriage  window.  He  was 
a  man  of  few  words,  who  ap- 
peared content  to  rely  on  the 
trumpet  for  any  expression  of 
his  views  or  feelings. 

"  Oui,  oui ! "  he  confirmed 
irritably  as  I  climbed  out, 


slightly  incredulous.  "  C'est  $a 
—Touet  de  Beuil—  Via  !  "  He 
jerked  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  mountains 
which  frowned  above  us ;  the 
horn  blared  forth  a  shrill  note 
of  defiance,  and  he  swung  him- 
self on  to  the  departing  train. 

I  looked  up  to  where  he 
had  indicated,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  perched  crazily  among 
pinnacles  and  buttresses  of 
rock,  was  what  appeared  to 
be  the  stronghold  of  some 
medieval  outlaw.  I  detected 
the  brown  roofs  and  quaint 
gables  of  a  hamlet,  apparently 
accessible  to  none  but  the 
eagles,  yet  boasting  in  this 
land  of  equality  and  frater- 
nity a  railway  station  of  its 
own. 

Footsteps  approached  me  as 
I  stood  adjusting  the  straps  of 
my  knapsack,  and  one  of  the 
inhabitants  hurried  down  the 
lane  on  to  the  platform.  Child- 
ish though  it  may  seem,  I  was 
frankly  disappointed.  The  new 
arrival  was  a  meek -looking 
little  man  dressed  in  black, 
wearing  a  bowler  hat.  In  one 
hand  he  carried  a  gingham 
umbrella,  and  under  his  arm 
a  buff-coloured  hen  of  singular 
imperturbability.  Now  a  brig- 
and may  wear  a  bowler  hat ; 
moreover,  he  may  carry  a 
chicken  under  his  arm,  and  yet 
preserve  an  air  of  outlawry. 
But  to  descend  from  a  moun- 
tain fastness  that  belonged  by 
rights  to  the  sixteenth  cent- 
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ury  and  brandish  an  umbrella 
at  a  departing  train  was  carry- 
ing the  incongruous  a  shade 
too  far. 

True,  he  swore  roundly,  as 
every  good  brigand  should,  at 
having  missed  the  train.  But 
I  could  not  forgive  him  his 
gingham  gamp. 

A  narrow  gorge  struck  off 
into  the  mountains,  and  the 
path,  skirting  the  torrent  that 
thundered  below,  wound  its 
way  upwards.  Limestone  cliffs 
with  ferns  clinging  to  pre- 
carious footholds  rose  precipit- 
ously on  either  side,  and  high 
up,  a  thousand  feet  or  more, 
the  tops  of  trees  showed  up 
stark  against  the  blue  sky. 
To  the  brawling  accompani- 
ment of  the  stream  I  walked 
for  an  hour,  when  the  gorge 
widened  into  a  rook  -  strewn 
valley  and  I  came  in  sight  of 
an  inn.  In  a  rubbish-littered 
courtyard  the  proprietress  was 
ministering  to  a  stricken  pony 
that  lay  buried  beneath  straw 
in  the  shelter  of  an  outhouse : 
she  turned  at  my  approach. 

I  could  lunch  there — assur- 
edly. She  would  prepare  an 
omelette  forthwith,  and  Fran- 
9ois  could  wait.  Fra^ois 
had  broken  his  back  some- 
how, and  was,  as  far  as  I  could 
gather  from  the  lady's  patois 
and  the  patient's  appearance, 
in  a  baddish  way. 

The  sound  of  our  voices 
brought  a  travelling  bagman 
to  the  door.  My  arrival  had 
evidently  interrupted  his  de- 
jedner,  and  he  courteously  post- 
poned its  completion  to  stay  in 
the  sun  and  gossip  while  mine 
was  being  got  ready.  He  was 
an  Italian,  and  had  come  from 


somewhere  across  the  frontier 
— I  forget  where — on  foot.  It 
was  a  long  way,  I  remember. 

He  glaneed  at  my  discarded 
knapsack :  "  And  monsieur  is 
also  on  the  road  ?  "  I  explained 
that  it  was  for  pleasure,  and 
his  eye  lit.  "  Just  so  —  che 
comprende.  And  so  a  man 
may  walk  many  a  long 
mile,  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes 
and  the  wind  on  his  cheek 
and  the  noise  of  running  water 
at  his  side  for  company — is  it 
not  ?  "  Something  of  a  poet — 
or  at  all  events  a  kindred  soul, 
for  all  he  ate  garlic  "to"  his 
dejeuner  and  his  visit  to  a 
barber  was  sadly  overdue. 

"And  monsieur  goes  to  Beuil? 
It  is  but  14  kilometres  :  I  have 
myself  descended  from  there  this 
morning.  To  climb  Mounier? 
A  brave  adventure  " — he  flour- 
ished his  wooden  toothpick — 
"  when  one  is  strong  and  young. 
Yes,  the  snow  lies  au  sommet 
and  the  nights  are  cold  la  haut. 

We  parted  after  lunch  and  I 
resumed  my  journey  along  the 
slope  of  the  valley.  Half  an 
hour  later  the  road  forsook  the 
more  cultivated  ground,  and, 
turning  sharp  to  the  left,  com- 
menced a  series  of  zigzags  up 
the  steep  side  of  the  cliff.  Here 
the  limestone  ceased  suddenly, 
and  the  red  rock  proper  of  the 
Gorge  du  Cians  commenced.  It 
was  a  dull,  deep  red,  the  shade 
of  Egyptian  porphyry,  and  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  it 
and  the  limestone  of  the  valley 
curiously  distinct.  At  the  final 
turn  of  the  path  I  entered  the 
gorge,  and  there,  where  an 
ancient  Roman  watch  -  tower 
still  stood,  I  turned  for  a  last 
look  down  the  valley.  The  sun 
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was  gilding  the  russet  autumn 
foliage,  and  the  poplars  along 
the  river  -  bed  stood  up  like 
slender  golden  spires.  The  fig 
and  cypress  still  held  to  their 
brave,  hard  green,  but  else- 
where the  vegetation  rioted 
through  every  shade  of  brown 
and  yellow.  The  white  road 
wound  away  like  a  thread  to 
the  southward,  and  far  off 
among  the  trees  a  curl  of  smoke 
showed  the  inn  where  I  had 
lunched.  It  was  the  second 
stage  of  the  journey  accom- 
plished, and  already  I  had  ex- 
perienced the  regrets  of  a  part- 
ing, for  the  Italian  bagman 
with  his  vile  French  and  muddy 
gaiters,  the  companion  of  a 
moment,  was  one  who  under- 
stood the  call  of 

"  A  shadowy  highway  cool  and  brown, 
Alluring  up  and  enticing  down." 

The  Gorge  du  Cians  is  a  great 
cleft  in  the  rock,  with  precipit- 
ous sides.  The  road  is  cut  out 
of  the  rock  itself  and  climbs 
bravely,  with  the  river  thun- 
dering along  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet  below  it,  and  the 
cliffs  towering  a  thousand  feet 
above.  It  is  a  versatile  road, 
too :  no  two  hundred  yards  are 
straight,  and  occasionally  it 
goes  to  earth  and  tunnels 
beneath  an  outflung  buttress. 
In  places  the  sides  are  so  steep 
that  no  vegetation  but  moss 
and  lichen  can  cling  to  its 
sides.  At  others  it  leans  back 
to  make  a  lap,  as  children  say, 
for  a  wilderness  of  trees  and 
some  copper  -  coloured  shrub 
like  a  Canadian  maple.  Once 
it  narrowed  overhead  to  a  few 
feet,  a  mere  crevice  in  the 
mountains. 


Tiny  streams  trickled  down 
to  join  the  parent  stream 
below,  and  presently  I  came 
to  a  spot  where  a  veritable 
cascade  poured  on  to  the  road 
from  an  overhanging  ledge. 
I  ran  the  gauntlet  of  this 
crystal  shower,  and  sat  awhile 
to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the 
gorge.  The  scent  of  damp 
earth  and  wet  greenery,  the 
murmur  of  the  stream  below, 
and  a  thousand  tricklings  and 
plashings,  played  their  part  in 
the  sylvan  melody.  Some- 
where surely  along  this  path 
I  should  turn  a  corner  and 
encounter  Pan,  or  view  him 
afar  off  among  the  tree-boles 
where  the  sunbeams  wheeled 
to  mark  the  passing  hours ! 
But  I  only  met,  as  the  after- 
noon wore  on,  an  old  man 
driving  a  donkey  laden  with 
faggots ;  though  once  (I  admit 
with  a  momentary  quicken- 
ing of  the  heart)  I  did  see  a 
goat,  horned  and  venerable  of 
aspect,  silhouetted  against  the 
pale  sky. 

The  afternoon  shadows  crept 
higher  up  the  wooded  slopes  ; 
the  air  got  cooler  as  I  pro- 
gressed, and  when  I  emerged 
from  the  gorge  a  chilly  wind 
sprang  up.  The  sun  dipped 
out  of  sight  and  the  broad 
valley  took  on  a  more  sombre 
tint.  Here  for  the  first  time 
I  encountered  the  pines,  and 
in  place  of  the  red  rock  of  the 
gorge,  sad-coloured  limestone 
appeared  between  the  foliage. 
Then  it  was  I  realised  that 
the  wine-red  earth  and  rock 
had  all  the  while  been  remind- 
ing me  of  my  own  Devon,  and 
felt  suddenly  homesick. 

An    occasional   woodcutter's 
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hut  appeared  in  a  clearing 
among  the  trees,  and  once  or 
twice  I  overtook  workers  return- 
ing to  the  village ;  but  it  was 
not  until  an  hour  later  that  I 
turned  a  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tains and  saw  my  destination. 
It  was  the  quaintest  jumble 
of  brown  roofs  and  gables, 
clinging  for  all  the  world  like 
a  colony  of  swallows'  nests  to 
the  end  of  a  sort  of  promontory 
that  projected  into  the  valley. 
No  two  lines  about  it  were 
parallel,  and  behind,  where  the 
ground  rose  steeply  towards  the 
encircling  mountains,  towered 
Mount  Mounier,  snow-capped 
and  ghostly  in  the  twilight. 
The  road  wound  round  to 
the  base  of  the  promon- 
tory and  entered  the  village 
at  the  farther  end.  But 
by  following  a  rocky  path 
I  scaled  the  steeper  side,  and 
reached  the  main  street  through 
a  labyrinth  of  steps  and  alleys 
as  the  vesper-bell  of  the  little 
church  stopped  ringing.  An 
inn,  a  wineshop,  the  church, 
and  a  general  dealer's  were 
the  outstanding  features  of  the 
hamlet.  The  rest  of  the  build- 
ings (to  the  number  of  perhaps 
a  couple  of  score)  were  grouped 
haphazard  around  them.  Few 
lights  were  showing,  and  I 
only  saw  one  person,  a  woman, 
who  was  singing  some  plain- 
tive lullaby  at  her  doorstep. 

An  old  man  at  the  inn 
showed  me  to  my  room,  and 
while  he  prepared  dinner  I 
strolled  out  towards  a  knoll 
of  ground  behind  the  village 
where  a  crucifix  stood.  The 
woman  who  had  been  singing 
had  gone  indoors,  leaving  the 
night  curiously  silent.  The 


wind  had  dropped  :  a  full  moon 
struggled  above  the  fringe  of 
firs,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
crucifix  took  a  more  definite 
outline  across  the  turf,  where 
the  hoar  -  frost  was  already 
glimmering.  In  the  utter 
stillness  I  heard  one  sound, 
the  tinkle  of  a  sheep  bell  far 
off  across  the  valley,  and  hold- 
ing my  breath  to  listen  better, 
was  aware  of  the  ticking  of  the 
watch  upon  my  wrist. 

Here  it  was  the  village 
priest  joined  me.  He  had  con- 
cluded vespers,  and  was  taking 
his  evening  stroll. 

"And  monsieur  has  come  all 
this  way  to  climb  Mounier  ? 
If  the  question  is  permitted, 
whom  has  he  selected  as  a 
guide  ?  " 

I  explained  that  I  proposed 
going  alone,  and  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  nodding  his  head 
a  little.  Presently  he  lit  the 
cigarette  I  had  proffered,  and 
in  the  flare  of  the  match  con- 
sidered me  with  grave  brown 
eyes. 

"  You  are  young,  my  son,  and 
when  one  is  young  one  must 
needs  climb  alone,  n'est  ce  pas  ? 
One  seeks  the  adventure — the 
brave  adventure.  ..."  He 
sighed.  "Then  the  heart  of 
monsieur  must  be  sound  and 
his  sinews  strong.  But  once 
there,  I  am  told  the  view  is 
superb,  and  there  is  a  hunter 
living  near  the  top  who  will 
give  you  a  meal  at  a  moderate 
charge.  The  path  is  not  diffi- 
cult— when  one  is  young  and 
the  heart  sound.  .  .  ." 

"  Cinq  heures  du  matin,  mon- 
sieur !  "  The  old  man,  who 
combined  the  duties  of  cook, 
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waiter,  chambermaid,  and 
maitre  -  d'h6tel,  hammered  at 
my  door,  and  I  awoke.  A  thin 
coating  of  ice  had  spread  over 
the  water  in  my  jug,  and 
through  the  open  window  the 
stars  still  shone  with  frosty 
brilliance.  By  the  time  I  had 
finished  a  bowl  of  chocolate 
and  stood  outside  in  football 
"shorts,"  nailed  boots,  and 
sweater,  the  first  hint  of  dawn 
was  creeping  over  the  edge  of 
the  hills. 

Early  as  it  was,  a  sleepy 
teamster  was  yoking  up  his 
horses  outside  and  stamping 
on  the  road  to  warm  his  feet. 
I  could  see  the  summit  of 
Mount  Mounier,  9000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  I 
had  left  but  the  day  before. 
But  there  remained  another 
5000  feet  to  climb,  and  9000 
to  descend  ere  I  earned  my  bed 
that  night.  So  with  a  "  Good 
morning  !  "  to  the  carter  (who 
regarded  it  out  of  place  and 
superfluous)  I  set  forth. 

The  going  was  easy  enough, 
and  I  simply  steered  for  the 
snow-cap.  For  the  first  hour 
or  so  I  crossed  cultivated 
ground,  which  gave  "place  to 
turf,  cropped  like  an  English 
lawn  by  sheep  and  goats,  and 
finally  to  rough  shale  and 
boulders.  The  sun  rose  before 
I  was  high  enough  to  see  more 
than  the  sudden  flush  on  a  few 
isolated  snow  -  capped  peaks, 
but  as  I  climbed  steadily  the 
whole  panorama  unfolded,  and 
the  rounded  foothills,  with 
their  fir-clad  slopes  and  glens, 
the  village  of  Beuil,  the  valley 
up  which  I  had  come  the  day 
before,  all  dropped  back  into 
insignificance.  By  eight  o'clock 


I  had  reached  the  snow,  and 
could  detect  far  above  me  a 
tiny  speck  where  the  hunts- 
man's dwelling  was.  An  hour 
later,  and  I  heard  the  unmis- 
takable bark  of  a  dog. 

A  few  wearisome  zigzag 
paths,  a  struggle  up  some  steps 
cut  in  the  frozen  snow,  and  I 
was  greeted  by  a  gaunt  deer- 
hound,  who  sniffed  round  me 
and  slobbered  at  my  hands. 
A  man  came  out  of  a  two- 
roomed  shanty  of  pine -logs 
and  turf.  He  was  cleaning  a 
muzzle -loading  gun,  and  put 
it  down  to  meet  me  with  ex- 
tended hand. 

"  Tu  as  bien  grimpe",  ni'n 
ami ! "  As  we  shook  hands 
he  placed  his  disengaged  one 
over  my  heart  with  the  air  of 
a  Harley  Street  specialist  and 
nodded,  smiling.  "  Je  t'ai  vu, 
depuis  sept  heures.  .  .  .  Oui,  tu 
as  bien  grimp6.  C'est  un  cceur 
fort."  He  was  a  wiry  little 
man  of  about  fifty,  with  a 
wrinkled  face,  burnt  madder- 
brown  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  wind,  a  pair  of  hawk-like 
eyes,  and  an  aquiline  nose.  In 
fact,  altogether  he  looked  very 
like  a  hawk. 

"  Mais  il  faut  monter  juste 
au  sommet,  et  apres  cela  le 
dejeuner,  n'est  ce  pas?"  I 
had  not  in  fact  reached  the 
top.  A  saddle  of  rock  stretched 
away  up  another  300  feet  to 
the  actual  peak,  and  after  a 
drink  of  ice-cold  water  I  com- 
menced the  final  ascent. 

A  oairn  of  stones  marks  the 
summit  of  Mount  Mounier — a 
feature  not  uncommon  to  the 
tops  of  mountains.  I  sat 
there,  as  it  were,  on  a  pin- 
nacle, in  a  stupendous  amphi- 
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theatre  of  mountains.  The 
horizon  was  mountains,  the 
foreground  mountains,  range 
upon  range,  peak  after  snow- 
clad  peak,  stabbing  the  cloud- 
less sky.  The  valleys  were 
full  of  shadows,  violet  in  the 
depths,  claret  -  coloured  —  the 
very  tint  of  lees  of  wine — 
as  they  neared  the  sunlight. 
And  as  the  sun  rose  higher  a 
distant  peak  would  flush  rose- 
pink  and  pale  again.  A  little 
wind  came  from  over  the 
edge  of  the  world,  the  scented 
messenger  of  far-distant  pine- 
trees,  and  passed  whispering  to 
another  peak  ten  miles  away. 

I  sat  for  quite  a  while  mus- 
ing, as  might  the  gods  upon 
Olympus,  over  the  littleness  of 
man  and  his  affairs ;  and  in 
truth,  with  my  chin  on  a  level 
with  this  majestic  array  of 
Nature's  grandeur,  some  aloof- 
ness of  spirit  was  pardonable. 
In  the  middle  of  my  Jove-like 
meditations,  however,  I  saw  the 
figure  of  my  host,  300  feet  be- 
low, gesticulating. 

"  But,  the  omelette  .  .  ."  he 
protested,  when  I  descended. 
As  I  ate  and  drank  he  bustled 
about  the  hut,  voluble  in  a 
queer  clipped  patois ;  a  gossip, 
removed  by  choice  or  destiny 
5000  feet  above  his  fellows,  to 
live  in  company  with  his  dog 
in  this  hut.  I  looked  round  it 
for  some  clue  to  his  pursuits : 
a  couple  of  ice-axes  and  some 
coils  of  rope  behind  the  door ; 
a  pair  of  ski  in  a  corner;  a 
shelf  for  crockery,  with  a 
powder  -  flask  and  a  rosary 
hanging  from  a  nail.  A  bed, 
a  table  and  chair,  a  charcoal 
stove,  and  a  few  cooking  im- 
plements :  that  was  all. 


After  I  had  finished  eating 
he  led  me  outside,  and,  pointing 
with  a  gnarled  forefinger,  named 
one  by  one  the  peaks  in  view. 
He  spoke  of  them  familiarly — 
as  one  who  refers  to  constant 
and  intimate  companions.  Now 
my  sight  I  have  seen  registered 
in  official  documents  as  "  6/6 
Snellon,"  but  once  or  twice  I 
had  to  shake  my  head  in  de- 
spair. There  might  have  been 
a  wedge  -  shaped  opal  -  tinted 
shadow  on  the  far-off  haze,  but 
I  could  not  confess  to  more. 
The  little  hawk  -  eyed  man 
chuckled  indulgently. 

"Peut-Stre  bien — peut-£tre 
bien.  Mais  fai  Vhabitude, 
moz."  Generously  put,  but  I 
felt  that  I  had  failed  in  this 
supreme  test,  and  it  was  sig- 
nificant that  he  no  longer 
tutoyait  as  at  his  first  raptur- 
ous greeting. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later,  as 
I  was  nearing  the  expanse  of 
turf  on  my  downward  journey, 
I  encountered  an  ancient  of 
days  leading  a  charcoal-laden 
donkey :  to  be  more  exact,  the 
donkey  appeared  to  be  leading 
him.  The  three  of  us  halted  to 
exchange  amenities,  and  I  prof- 
fered the  old  man  a  cigar  which 
remained  in  the  bottom  of  my 
wallet.  The  ancient  took  it 
readily  enough,  then  looked 
searohingly  round  as  if  we  were 
a  pair  of  conspirators  in  a 
drama.  I  was  about  to  inquire 
the  reason  for  these  precau- 
tions when  he  laid  a  forefinger 
to  his  nose,  and  half  -  closing 
one  rheumy  eye,  whispered 
huskily — 

"  Vous  dies  contrebandiei 

oui  ?  " 

Twenty-four  hours  earlier  I 
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should  have  repudiated  the 
suggestion.  But  after  my  com- 
muning with  mountains,  and 
the  great  solitude  of  the  snows, 
one  man's  occupation  seemed 
as  good  as  another's.  After 
all,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  plea- 
sure to  one's  fellows,  and  if  it 
added  flavour  to  the  tobacco  to 
suggest  it  had  been  smuggled 
from  over  the  frontier,  then  a 
smuggler  I  would  be. 

I  nodded  darkly,  and  we 
shook  hands.  With  very  little 
encouragement  I  think  he 
would  have  embraced  me.  "An 
adventurous  life  !  "  wheezed  the 
hoary  sinner  as  we  parted ; 
"ah,  but  one  of  brave  adven- 
ture ! " 

It  was  curious  how  the 
phrase  recurred.  First  the 
bagman,  then  the  village  priest 
at  Beuil,  and  now  this  withered 
charbonnier.  I  reached  the 
village  (the  clock  was  strik- 
ing noon)  inclined  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  I  was  the 
dull  dog  I  had  hitherto  decided 
myself  to  be.  But  be  it  here 
recorded  that  this  transient 
doubt  I  have  since  ascribed  to 
the  mountain  air. 

Already  the  hours  were  forg- 
ing afresh  the  links  that  bound 
me  to  the  outer  world,  and 
soon  after  six  I  climbed  wearily 
into  the  train  for  Nice.  The 
compartment  was  crowded : 
nevertheless,  at  a  little  station 
lower  down  the  Var  valley,  the 


door  opened  to  admit  four 
newcomers.  Votaries  of  "  La 
Chasse  "  returning  from  a  day's 
shooting.  They  combined  a 
varied  taste  in  sporting  attire 
with  a  fine  disregard  for  the 
precautions  usually  observed 
by  bearers  of  lethal  weapons. 
One  in  particular,  who  had 
omitted  to  uncock  his  gun, 
held  it  so  that  the  muzzle 
wavered  between  the  pit  of  my 
stomach  and  his  companion's 
ear.  It  may  not  have  been 
loaded,  but  I  was  too  tired  to 
investigate  or  expostulate. 
Shot  by  shot,  mile  by  mile, 
they  lived  through  their  day 
again,  while  the  carriage  ap- 
plauded, commiserated,  and 
hung  breathless  over  the  tale 
of  prowess.  The  bag  contained 
one  greenfinch.  Yet  it  needed 
but  a  glance  at  the  principal 
narrator's  flashing  eye  and 
vivid  gestures  to  realise  that 
none  but  the  most  exacting 
will  judge  the  day  by  its 
material  result. 

I  had  not  even  a  greenfinch 
to  show,  yet  I  doubt  not  that 
the  five  of  us  went  to  bed 
that  night  equally  aglow  with 
a  sense  of  "the  brave  adven- 
ture." And  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  life  would  smack  of 
the  heroic  often  enough  were 
but  our  dull  audience  a  little 
more  appreciative  and  the 
stage  less  cramped. 

BARTIMEUS. 
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"Within  the  Four  Seas  all  men  are  brethren."— CONFUCIUS. 


THE  truth  about  Ah  One  is 
that  he  was  non-moral.  Were 
I  to  say  that  he  was  immoral, 
I  feel  that  I  would  be  doing 
him  a  gross  injustice.  My 
dictionary  informs  me  that  the 
word  immoral  implies  what  is 
contrary  to  conscience  or  divine 
law.  Now,  Ah  One  knew 
nothing  of  conscience,  —  he 
simply  did  not  possess  such  a 
thing ;  and  as  for  divine  law, 
it  was  altogether  beyond  the 
pale  of  his  understanding. 

Still,  he  was  highly  educated 
— not,  perhaps,  in  the  classic 
books,  the  Rules  of  Ceremony, 
and  the  writings  of  Confucius ; 
but,  for  a  Chinaman,  admirably 
fitted  to  pass  an  examination 
in  what  is  commonly  known  as 
General  Knowledge.  He  knew 
a  little  about  most  things,  from 
locomotives  to  clocks.  He  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  all  kinds  of 
merchandise,  and  even  under- 
stood the  writing  of  the  English 
language  sufficiently  to  become 
highly  indignant  when  I  spelt 
his  name  "Ah  Wun." 

He  explained  that  he  had 
been,  first  and  foremost,  the 
most  trusted  and  the  most 
beloved  of  four  servants  of  a 
certain  judge  at  Hong-Kong. 
This  judge,  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  had  a  strong 
aversion  to  Cantonese  names, 
simplified  matters  by  calling 
his  servants  respectively,  and 
according  to  merit,  Ah  One, 
Ah  Two,  Ah  Three,  and  Ah 


Four,  who  was  the  cook.  "Why 
Ah  One  had  left  the  service  of 
the  judge,  I  certainly  never 
discovered,  for  the  following 
document,  which  he  presented 
to  me  immediately  on  my 
arrival  in  Tientsin,  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  authentic : — 

Sir, — This  boy  belong  my  boy 
long  time.  Him  name  Ah  One 
top-side  boy  very  honest  very 
clean  very  good  boy.  You  want 
know  why  he  no  belong  me  no 
longer  ?  Very  well  I  speak  true. 
One  day  I  make  bobbery  I  say 
you  go,  no  want  Ah  One.  He 
dam  well  go.  I  belong  sorry. 
No  can  catch  another  boy  same 
like  him. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
JUDGE  BROWN. 

The  "obedient  servant  "  part 
of  it  was  obviously  copied 
from  some  official  letter.  The 
rest,  including  the  signature, 
was  realistic  fiction,  accord- 
ing to  the  lights  of  Ah 
One. 

No  doubt  I  may  be  blamed, 
with  justice,  for  all  that  befell 
me  afterwards,  when  I  say  that 
I  engaged  him  on  the  spot,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
"James,"  the  oompradore,  a 
corpulent  Pekinese,  who,  desir- 
ing to  bring  to  my  notice  one 
of  his  own  family,  assured  me 
that  no  citizen  of  Canton  could 
be  trusted.  I  did  not  doubt 
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that  in  the  least ;  but,  though 
I  had  no  intention  of  trusting 
Ah  One,  I  actually  liked  his 
face. 

He  looked  the  brightest,  the 
most  humorous,  the  best- 
natured,  and  most  interesting 
Chinaman  I  had  ever  set  eyes 
upon.  He  was  fairly  small,  with 
a  round  face,  a  lip  that  curled  in 
disdain,  and  a  nose  that  turned 
up  in  fun.  In  fact,  his  whole 
face  was  a  collection  of  contra- 
dictions. Sometimes  he  ap- 
peared all  vivacity,  enthusiasm, 
and  intelligence;  at  others,  he 
was  as  stolid  and  expressionless 
as  the  Sphinx, 

We  had  a  small  mess  in 
North  China,  of  which  Pomroy 
was  president,  ruling  the  do- 
mestics with  a  rod  of  iron. 
It  was  an  order  that  our  per- 
sonal servants  should  take  turn 
and  turn  about  to  wait  in  the 
anteroom  during  the  after- 
noons. One  day  I  returned 
from  the  Recreation  Ground, 
rather  hot  and  dusty  after  a 
game  of  tennis,  and  ordered  the 
most  harmless  drink  I  could 
think  of,  a  glass  of  ginger- 
beer.  Ah  One,  who  was  on 
duty,  brought  me  a  bottle  of 
stout. 

I  refused  the  stout,  which, 
I  said,  could  be  charged 
to  the  mess.  Pomroy,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  room, 
decided  against  me.  He  said 
the  mess  could  not  afford  to 
stand  the  cost  of  mistakes  of 
this  sort,  for  which  officers 
themselves  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible. He  maintained  that 
I  must  pay  for  the  stout, 
whether  I  drank  it  or  not, 
adding  that  I  fully  deserved 


the  penalty  for  ordering  so 
poisonous  and  unwholesome  a 
drink  as  ginger-beer. 

Throughout  the  argument 
I  watched  Ah  One,  who 
stood  at  the  elbow  of  Pomroy's 
chair.  His  features  were  en- 
tirely vacant  of  expression. 
One  would  have  felt  perfectly 
justified  in  saying  that  he  had 
understood  not  so  much  as  a 
word  of  what  had  been  said.  I 
did  not  mind  in  the  least  pay- 
ing for  the  stout ;  it  was  the 
principle  to  which  I  objected, 
as  I  pointed  out  to  Pomroy.  I 
said  that  I  considered  that  the 
servants  ought  to  be  made  to 
pay  for  their  own  mistakes. 
They  would  then  have  every 
inducement  to  learn  the  English 
language. 

Pomroy  denied  that  such 
mistakes  were  due  to  the  ser- 
vants. According  to  him,  one 
had  merely  to  take  the  trouble 
to  speak  distinctly  to  be  under- 
stood. Personally,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  whatsoever 
he  wanted.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration of  this  last  remark,  he 
turned  to  Ah  One  and  ordered 
a  whisky-and-soda. 

We  heard  the  pop  of  a  cork 
in  the  kitchen,  and  a  moment 
later  Ah  One  presented  him- 
self with  a  tray,  upon  which 
was  a  bottle  of  champagne — 
at  six  dollars  a  bottle. 

Ever  afterwards,  Pomroy 
referred  to  Ah  One  as  that 
"  infernal  fool  of  yours."  But, 
though  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I 
knew  better,  I  considered  it 
advisable  to  hold  my  peace. 

For  all  that,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  about  it  a  good  deal. 
I  was  never  by  any  means  able 
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to  understand  the  workings  of 
Ah  One's  brain.  Its  convolu- 
tions must  have  been  peculiar. 
At  any  rate,  I  knew  for  a  faot 
he  had  a  far  better  knowledge 
of  English  than  any  Chinese  of 
the  "  boy "  class  I  ever  knew. 
I  was  convinced  that  he  had 
understood  every  word  that  had 
passed  between  us.  Henoe,  his 
subsequent  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  champagne  could  have 
been  prompted  by  nothing  else 
but  unflinching  loyalty  to  his 
master,  or  the  keenest  sense  of 
humour.  In  either  case,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  liking 
him  all  the  more.  On  a  later 
occasion  he  was  so  good  as  to 
explain  the  matter  himself. 

Indeed,  in  our  private  rela- 
tions, for  several  mouths,  he 
was  everything  the  fictitious 
"  Judge  Brown  "  had  asserted. 
He  waited  admirably  at  table ; 
he  kept  my  uniform  and  clothes 
brushed  and  carefully  folded, 
and  my  boots  scrupulously 
clean.  I  missed  nothing  in  the 
way  of  valuables  or  money ; 
and  he  paid  my  smaller  bills 
with  precision,  never  failing 
to  produce  the  receipt  on 
demand. 

One  morning  I  overheard  a 
quarrel  in  the  scullery,  and 
since  no  member  of  the  mess 
committee  was  on  the  premises, 
I  myself  went  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  I  found  Ah  One 
and  James,  the  compradore, 
shrieking  at  one  another  across 
a  ladder,  which  the  one  pulled 
one  way  and  the  other  another. 
The  Chinese  are  not  pugnaci- 
ous by  nature, — in  fact,  they 
are  essentially  lovers  of  peace, 
— but  when  they  do  succeed  in 


losing  their  tempers,  they  work 
themselves  into  a  frenzy,  and, 
though  they  seldom  do  any  one 
the  least  bodily  harm,  there  is 
sufficient  noise  and  profanity 
to  put  all  Billingsgate  to 
shame. 

In  this  case  Ah  One  required 
the  use  of  the  ladder,  which 
James  refused  to  let  him  have. 
It  did  not  matter  in  the  least 
that  it  was  not  James's  to  lend. 
It  was  the  property  of  a  civ- 
ilian contractor  who  had  been 
whitewashing  the  kitchen 
premises.  I  asked  Ah  One 
why  he  required  the  ladder, 
and  heard  in  reply  one  of  the 
most  pitiful  stories  to  which 
I  ever  listened. 

He  had  a  grandmother,  who 
was  exceedingly  old — so  old,  in 
fact,  that  she  could  not  stir 
from  the  k'ang,  which  is  the 
Chinese  equivalent  in  idiom — 
if  not  in  faot — of  the  fireside  of 
the  western  world.  Her  hus- 
band and  all  her  children  were 
dead.  Of  her  descendants, 
whose  felicity  it  should  have 
been  to  do  homage  at  the  feet 
of  this  venerable  and  worthy 
lady,  not  one  remained,  with 
the  notable  exception  of  Ah 
One.  As  for  him,  he  would 
not  stir  from  the  path  of  love 
and  ancestral  duty  for  all  the 
fat  Pekinese  compradores  be- 
tween the  Great  Wall  and  the 
Yangtse.  He  was  determined 
upon  that.  The  rain  had 
washed  a  hole  in  the  roof  of 
his  grandmother's  house,  and 
he,  Ah  One,  had  decided  to 
repair  it. 

"Ah  One,"  said  I,  "how 
comes  it  that,  since  you  are  a 
Cantonese,  you  have  a  grand- 
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mother  in  Tientsin  ?  "  It  might 
not  appear  to  the  European 
who  glances  casually  at  the 
map  that  these  two  cities  are 
nearly  two  thousand  miles 
apart.  I  was  enlightened  im- 
mediately. I  never  knew  Ah 
One  to  hesitate  for  a  moment 
on  any  occasion  whatever. 

A  certain  Chinese  pilot  fell 
in  love  with  a  flower-boat  girl 
in  Canton,  whom  he  married. 
Since  the  owner  of  the  flower- 
boat  held  the  girl  on  a  seven 
years'  agreement,  and  the  pilot 
had  not  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  for  her  release,  they  were 
constrained  to  run  away,  which 
they  did  to  the  northern  city 
of  Tientsin.  There  was  the 
story  in  a  nutshell.  The  pilot 
was  the  grandfather  of  Ah 
One,  and  the  flower-boat  girl 
none  other  than  the  ancient 
lady  who  was  now  living 
under  a  dilapidated  roof-tree. 
Whether  or  not  I  believed  the 
story  is  beside  the  question.  I 
allowed  Ah  One  to  take  the 
ladder.  He  had  earned  it,  at 
any  rate ;  and  I  took  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  myself  that 
he  would  bring  it  back. 

Two  days  afterwards  there 
was  a  guest  night.  Gilling- 
ham,  the  police  magistrate, 
was  dining  with  Pomroy;  and 
Ah  One  was  waiting  at  table, 
when  he  suddenly  complained 
of  violent  pains  in  the  stomach, 
and  was  led  out  of  the  room 
by  James.  I  gave  orders  that 
he  was  to  be  given  five  drops 
of  ohlorodyne,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  informed  that  he 
was  very  much  better,  though 
he  would  prefer — if  I  would  be 
so  good  as  to  give  him  per- 


mission— to  go  to  bed.  I  had 
no  objection  to  this ;  and  before 
the  end  of  dinner  the  matter 
had  completely  gone  from  my 
mind. 

We  were  talking  of  robberies 
over  our  coffee  and  cigars,  and 
Pomroy  was  telling  us  of  how 
a  large  bungalow  had  been 
gutted,  not  only  of  jewelry  and 
plate,  but  linen,  curtains,  and 
carpets,  and  actually  furniture, 
whilst  he  was  in  Agra  in  '94. 
The  thieves,  in  whose  pay,  of 
course,  was  the  chokidar,  had 
managed  to  load  several  carts 
with  their  booty,  and  had  got 
away  without  waking  any  one 
or  leaving  a  single  trace  as  to 
their  identity. 

"I  can  tell  you  a  better 
story  than  that,"  said  Gilling- 
ham,  "  which  happened  in  this 
very  place,  and  only  two  days 
ago." 

Naturally,  we  asked  to  hear 
it. 

"Well,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"I  was  trying  a  case  of  petty 
larceny  in  a  full  court.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  policemen 
present ;  a  benchf ul  of  lawyers, 
Brookfield,  the  Public  Prosecu- 
tor, and  Scott,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Police;  besides  a 
score  of  witnesses,  messengers, 
lookers-on,  and  so  forth.  Just 
before  twelve  o'clock,  in  walks 
a  man  with  a  ladder.  He  came 
right  down  the  centre  of  the 
court,  and  the  policemen  and 
the  witnesses  in  waiting  had  to 
make  room  for  him.  He  put 
the  ladder  against  the  wall, 
climbed  up,  and  started  wind- 
ing the  clock.  In  the  middle 
of  winding  he  suddenly  stopped, 
looked  extremely  annoyed,  and 
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put  his  ear  to  the  glass.  Not 
appearing  satisfied  with  that, 
he  took  the  clock  down,  opened 
the  back,  and  kept  poking 
about  inside.  Then,  hanging 
it  up  again,  he  put  the  minute 
hand  to  twelve,  and  waited  for 
it  to  strike.  It  only  struck 
once,  I  am  sure  of  that,  though, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had 
never  noticed  that  anything 
was  wrong  with  it,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  hangs  immedi- 
ately facing  my  desk.  Any- 
how, the  fellow  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  came  down  the 
ladder,  and  went  off  with  the 
ladder  under  one  arm  and  the 
clock  under  the  other.  And 
that's  the  last  we  have  heard 
of  him." 

Gillingham's  story  was  greet- 
ed with  a  roar  of  laughter. 
As  for  myself,  I  lapsed  into  a 
gloomy  silence.  I  could  now 
fully  understand  how  it  was 
that  the  very  sight  of  the 
police  magistrate  had  caused 
Ah  One  the  most  violent  pains 
in  the  stomach.  I  did  not 
wonder  whether  or  not  the 
chlorodyne  had  been  to  his 
taste.  I  was  convinced  he  had 
never  swallowed  so  much  as  a 
drop. 

The  following  morning,  as  I 
lay  in  bed,  whilst  Ah  One  pre- 
pared my  bath,  I  endeavoured 
to  approach  the  matter  as  con- 
siderately as  I  could. 

"Ah  One,"  said  I,  "how  are 
the  pains  ?  " 

"  More  better,"  he  answered. 
"This  morning,  could  eat  a 
little  breakfast." 

I  regarded  him  in  wonder- 
ment. His  capacity  for  false- 
hood was  amazing  :  it  almost 


amounted  to  genius.  I  had 
intended  to  ask  him  about  the 
police-court  clock,  but  I  saw 
now  it  would  be  quite  useless. 
There  was  no  question  he 
would  refer  me  to  his  grand- 
mother. 

I  think  I  have  always  had 
the  more  sympathy  for  the 
Oriental,  and  the  greater 
understanding  of  his  ways, 
since  I  myself  am  something 
of  a  fatalist.  Ah  One  had  the 
good  sense  not  to  take  me 
deliberately  into  his  secrets ; 
but,  all  the  time,  I  was  vaguely 
conscious  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  a  kind  of 
mutual  understanding  existed 
between  us  upon  matters  we 
never  discussed :  since  I  was 
exempt  from  his  malpractices, 
I  was  in  some  sort  a  passive 
ally  who  none  the  less  could 
be  trusted.  At  first,  this 
knowledge  made  me  feel  ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable ;  but 
the  feeling  wore  off,  and  very 
soon  I  came  to  regard  Ah  One 
as  Fate.  He  was  inevitable. 
As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  he 
was  part  of  China. 

I  honestly  believe  that,  once, 
he  was  my  friend.  Yet,  though 
he  confessed  to  no  religion  that 
I  ever  heard  of,  his  soul  was 
the  soul  of  the  East  and  mine 
that  of  the  West.  There  was 
ground — as  we  were  soon  to 
discover — upon  which  we  could 
not  meet. 

Considerable  animosity  ex- 
isted been  Ah  One  and  James. 
My  Cantonese  servant  was  by 
no  means  popular  in  the 
kitchen;  and  the  compradore 
could  never  forget  that  Ah 
One  had  usurped  a  place  which 
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he,  as  compradore,  considered 
he  had  a  right  to  reserve  for  a 
nephew  who  owed  him  money. 
James,  therefore,  waited  on  the 
heels  of  opportunity,  which 
seldom  plays  us  false.  I  did 
not  learn  the  facts  of  the  case 
until  afterwards ;  but  it  would 
be  as  well  to  chronicle  events 
as  they  actually  occurred. 

It  was  Ah  One's  custom, 
every  morning,  before  he  called 
me,  to  have  his  head  shaved  by 
a  barber.  When  the  barber's 
bill  had  reached  six  dollars,  and 
the  man  had  the  impudence  to 
demand  his  money,  Ah  One 
presented  him  with  sixty  cents, 
and  told  him  in  a  lofty  manner 
to  rest  contented  with  that. 
This  the  barber  showed  no  dis- 
position to  do,  but  was  for  ever 
clamouring  in  the  kitchen  for 
the  money;  and  here  it  was 
that  the  compradore  saw  his 
chance. 

In  China,  the  law  has  been 
ever  the  weapon  of  oppression, 
rather  than  the  implement  of 
justice;  and  James  had  a 
brother  in  the  police.  The 
wily  compradore  instructed  the 
barber  so  to  harass  and  worry 
his  debtor  that  Ah  One  would, 
at  last,  be  constrained  to  strike 
him ;  whereupon  the  family 
policeman,  in  hiding  round  an 
adjacent  corner,  would  emerge 
and  arrest  his  victim  for 
assault. 

In  this  trap  Ah  One  was 
caught  like  a  sparrow.  The 
first  I  heard  of  it  was  that 
he  had  been  detained  at  the 
jail,  where  his  case  had  been 
heard  summarily.  He  had 
been  fined  a  dollar  for  causing 
a  public  disturbance,  in  default 


of  payment  of  which  he  would 
be  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate. Now  I  knew  that  if 
Ah  One  dreaded  anything  on 
this  earth,  it  was  the  moment 
he  should  find  himself  face  to 
faoe  with  Gillingham,  and  be 
recognised  as  the  man  who  had 
stolen  the  clock.  He  could 
hardly  be  taken  suddenly  with 
colic  in  the  police  court.  And 
yet,  he  had  no  money ;  so  he 
sent  me  a  heartrending  epistle, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Judge 
Brown,  imploring  me  to  pay 
his  fine  and  "save  his  faoe." 

It  must  be  understood  that 
I  believed  at  that  time  that, 
if  Ah  One  was  worse  than 
others  of  his  countrymen,  it 
was  only  because  he  was  clev- 
erer and  more  daring.  At  any 
rate,  I  forwarded  the  dollar  to 
the  inspector  of  police,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  Ah  One  pres- 
ented himself  before  me. 

He  was  furious.  He  stormed 
about  the  room,  flinging  out  his 
arms,  throwing  back  his  head, 
and  beating  himself  upon  the 
chest.  He  had  "lost  faoe" — 
the  most  terrible  calamity  that 
can  possibly  befall  a  Chinese. 
It  is  not  easy  for  the  Occidental 
to  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  It  is  best  suggested 
by  saying  that  his  sense  of 
dignity  had  suffered  a  severe 
blow.  But  the  manner  in 
which  dignity  can  be  lost  and 
regained  in  China  is  altogether 
incomprehensible  to  the  Euro- 
pean. 

"Master,"  he  cried,  "I  lose 
faoe.  You  belong  good  master. 
You  can  get  back  my  face." 

"How?"  I  asked. 

"Arrest  barber,"  he  told  me. 
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I  was  nearer  understanding 
the  meaning  of  "  face  "  at  that 
moment  than  ever  before.  You 
"  lose  face,"  apparently,  if  you 
are  scored  off;  and  you  get  it 
back  if  you  score  off  the  scorer. 
This  is  hardly  "  dignity  "  in  the 
European  sense. 

"Arrest  the  barber  !  "  said  I. 
"  And  why  ?  " 

"Why?"  repeated  Ah  One, 
amazed  at  my  stupidity.  "To 
get  back  my  face,"  said  he,  as 
if  the  reason  were  obvious. 

"  You  can't  arrest  a  man  for 
that,"  I  informed  him.  "You 
must  have  some  charge ;  he 
must  have  done  something 
illegal." 

"Pooh,"  said  Ah  One,  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"Master  can  think  of  some- 
thing." 

I  replied  that  I  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  concoct  a 
false  charge  against  an  inno- 
cent man,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  Ah  One  was  his 
debtor.  He  was  thunderstruck 
at  my  infidelity  and  baseness. 

"Why  not ? "  he  demanded. 

"Because,"  said  I,  "I  am  a 
gentleman." 

His  answer  to  that  showed 
me  that  he  understood  my 
sense  of  justice  as  little  as  I 
was  able  to  follow  his  logic. 
He  told  me  that,  since  I  was 
a  gentleman,  I  was  the  very 
person  for  the  job :  no  one 
would  say  a  word  about  it. 

I  repeated  with  emphasis 
that  my  interference  was  quite 
impossible.  I  was  even  toler- 
ant enough  to  endeavour  to 
explain  to  him  that  my  honour 
was  as  much  to  me  as  his 
"face"  to  him. 

VOL.  CXCIII. — NO.  MCLXX. 


At  that  he  flew  into  a  rage, 
and  told  me  that  his  "face" 
was  my  "  face  "  ;  though 
whether  this  was  a  further 
elucidation  on  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  or  whether  he  merely 
referred  to  the  mutual  under- 
standing which  hitherto  he 
had  imagined  to  have  existed 
between  us,  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  say.  I  think,  in 
all  probability,  it  was  the 
latter.  His  next  words  were 
somewhat  indicative  of  that 
point  of  view. 

"When  master  lost  face," 
said  he,  drawing  himself  up 
to  his  full  height  and  looking 
offended, — "when  master  lost 
face,  Ah  One  got  it  back. 
Now,  master  can  do  same 
for  me." 

I  looked  at  him  in  sur- 
prise. 

"    "When    did   I   lose    face?" 
I  demanded. 

Ah  One,  though  a  moment 
since  he  had  been  literally 
shaking  with  rage,  now  actu- 
ally smiled. 

"  Champagne,"  said  he. 
"  Ginger  -  beer."  There  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 

I  saw  that  he  and  I  were 
as  widely  separated  as  the 
poles.  We  may  have  sprung, 
at  the  dawn  of  the  world,  from 
the  same  horse  -  eating,  hairy 
cave-man ;  but  our  souls  had 
evolved  throughout  the  ages 
along  two  divergent  lines,  now 
so  widely  parted  that,  though 
we  both  were  men,  with  feet 
and  ears  and  eyes,  we  were 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  one 
another,  and  neither  talk  nor 
gesture  till  the  crack  of  doom 
could  make  it  otherwise.  I 
2  M 
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thought  it  best  to  end  the 
matter  swiftly,  and  told  him 
he  could  go. 

From  that  day  onwards  he 
waited  upon  me  as  punctiliously 
as  ever.  He  was  an  indispens- 
able servant.  You  could  never 
have  found  his  equal  in  the 
whole  of  Europe — I  doubt  even 
in  the  East.  But  he  was  the 
servant,  and  I  was  the  master. 
It  was  a  commercial  arrange- 
ment, profitable  to  us  both — 
no  more.  The  bond  of  sym- 
pathy was  severed.  For  one 
reason,  I  was  glad :  in  the  past, 
I  had  felt  like  an  accomplice. 
For  another  reason,  I  was  ap- 
prehensive :  I  kept  my  money 
locked  up,  and  trusted  him  as 
little  as  I  could.  I  might  have 
known  that  I  was  less  than 
inefficient  beside  the  ingenuity 
of  Ah  One. 

It  seems  that,  being  unable 
to  score  off  the  barber,  he  had 
but  one  way  of  getting  back 
his  "  face,"  and  that  was  to 
score  off  me.  Naturally  I  did 
not  realise  this  at  the  time,  or 
our  relations  would  have  ended 
before  they  did. 

During  my  residence  in 
Tientsin,  I  had  purchased  a 
great  deal  of  extremely  valu- 
able Chinese  embroidery.  I 
was  anxious  to  get  this  home ; 
and  as  Pomroy  was  shortly 
leaving  for  England  on  six 
months'  leave,  he  kindly  offered 
to  take  a  box  of  mine  with  him, 
and  forward  it  from  South- 
ampton to  my  brother's  address 
in  Essex.  He  was  sailing  to 
Colombo  on  a  Bombay  P.  &  O., 
and  thence  transferring  to  the 
homeward-bound  mailship  from 
Australia. 


I  packed  the  box  myself,  with 
the  assistance,  of  course,  of  Ah 
One.  It  was  tin-lined ;  and  I 
stood  by  whilst  the  lid  was 
soldered  on.  I  also  saw  the 
box  corded  and  sealed.  It  was 
a  stout,  deal  packing-case,  and 
my  brother's  name  and  address 
had  been  somewhat  meretrici- 
ously painted  thereon  in  bright, 
pea-green  paint.  Moreover,  it 
was  I  myself  who  took  the  box 
down  to  the  "  bund,"  and  saw 
it  safely  lowered  into  the  hold 
of  the  ship  which  was  to  take 
Pomroy  to  Shanghai. 

Shortly  after  this,  a  most 
extraordinary  coincidence  oc- 
curred. The  summer  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  in  a  land  where 
the  temperature  varies  through- 
out the  year  from  twenty  de- 
grees below  zero  to  a  hundred 
and  ten  in  the  shade.  The 
climate  was  rapidly  growing 
colder,  and  we  were  cast- 
ing aside  our  white  ducks 
and  suits  of  Chefoo  silk  for 
warmer  European  clothing 
— when  every  officer  in  the 
mess  suddenly  discovered  that 
he  had  lost,  at  least,  one 
pair  of  trousers.  Our  surprise 
at  this  may  be  imagined ;  but, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  calamity — if  one  may  call 
it  such — had  extended  to  the 
servants'  quarters,  we  were 
completely  mystified.  James, 
the  compradore,  was  reduced 
to  a  single  pair  of  nether  gar- 
ments ;  and  Ah  One  expressed 
the  highest  indignation  on  find- 
ing that  his  most  baggy,  vol- 
uminous, and  most  expensive 
pair  of  trousers  had  also 
mysteriously  vanished. 

The  excitement  over  this  re- 
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markable  and  unusual  pheno- 
menon had  not  altogether 
subsided,  when,  on  entering  my 
quarters  one  afternoon,  I  found 
a  telegram  on  the  table.  Pick- 
ing it  up,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  that  it  came  from  Colombo. 
I  read  as  follows : — 

Your  box  fell  into  the  hold 
when  changing  ship.  Broken 
open.  Contains  trousers  —  all 
kinds. — POMROY. 

Seating  myself,  I  thought 
the  matter  out. 

I  had  seen  the  box  carried 
on  board  the  Hongking.  M'Far- 
lane,  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
had  been  with  me.  That  it 
was  my  box — the  box  contain- 
ing my  embroideries — I  had  no 
doubt,  since  my  brother's  name 
and  address  were  on  the  lid.  I 
had  remained  on  the  "bund" 
until  the  ship  sailed,  waving 
my  hand  to  Pomroy,  who  stood 
with  M'Farlane  on  the  bridge. 
However,  at  Colombo,  the  box 
had  been  found  to  contain 
trousers  —  obviously  our  trou- 
sers, my  brother  officers',  and 
James's  trousers,  and  Ah 
One's 

I  paused  a  moment  in  my 
meditations,  and  took  up  a  new 
line  of  argument.  If  the  box 
contained  trousers  at  Colombo, 
its  contents  had  been  the  same 
when  M'Farlane  and  I  had  seen 
it  carried  on  board.  Hence, 
since  there  had  been  no  time 
in  which  to  open  it  and  take 
out  the  embroideries,  it  must 
follow  that  the  box  I  had  taken 
to  the  "  bund "  was  not  the 
same  which  I  had  packed,  but 
a  facsimile  in  every  outward 


detail,  even  to  the  bright,  pea- 
green  paint. 

I  now  reviewed  the  facts  of 
the  case  in  my  memory,  to  see 
if  I  could  recall  so  much  as  a 
moment  when  the  box  had  been 
out  of  my  sight.  After  I  had 
seen  it  soldered,  screwed,  nailed, 
sealed,  and  corded,  I  had  sat 
upon  it,  smoking  a  cigarette, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
coolie.  I  had  even  assisted  the 
coolie  and  Ah  One  to  carry  it 
out  to  the  ricksha,  behind 
which  I  had  walked  to  the 
"  bund."  A  ray  of  light  now 
broke  in  upon  me,  which  enabled 
me  to  explain  the  secret  of  a 
conjuring  trick  which  had,  at 
first,  seemed  worthy  of  Mr 
Devant. 

On  my  way  to  the  "bund," 
I  remembered,  I  had  suddenly 
become  aware  of  loud  shouts 
behind  me.  Turning,  I  had  be- 
held Ah  One,  running  as  if  for 
life,  and  waving  something  in 
his  hand.  I  had  gone  back  a 
few  steps  to  meet  him,  to  be 
presented  with  my  watch, 
which,  he  said,  I  had  left  on 
the  dressing-table.  I  had  been 
surprised  at  this  at  the  time, 
since  I  had  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  looking  at  my  watch 
whilst  waiting  for  the  coolie. 
However,  without  asking  any 
questions,  I  had  turned  to  con- 
tinue my  way,  when  I  dis- 
covered the  ricksha,  in  which 
was  the  box,  in  the  act  of  turn- 
ing up  a  side  street  in  the 
wrong  direction.  I  shouted  at 
the  full  power  of  my  lungs ; 
and  in  less  than  five  seconds 
they  came  back,  to  be  put  upon 
the  right  road  to  the  "  bund." 
It  was  now  obvious  to  me 
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that  for  the  rest  of  that 
journey  I  had  walked  in  state 
behind  a  boxful  of  worthless 
trousers. 

One  might  be  justified  in 
thinking  that  this  cablegram 
from  Colombo  would  have 
found  Ah  One  completely  off 
his  guard.  However,  that  was 
by  no  means  the  case.  It  was 
not  until  my  deductions  had 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
my  blissful  Cantonese  had  thus 
redeemed  his  "face,"  that  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  the  tele- 
gram had  been  opened  prior  to 
my  arrival.  No  one  in  the 
rness  knew  anything  about  it ; 
and  Ah  One  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  I  was  inclined  to 
think  he  would  not  return,  and 
that  same  evening,  James,  with 
a  smiling  countenance,  con- 
ducted into  my  presence  his 
nephew,  and  debtor — a  raw- 
boned,  clumsy  Chinaman,  with 
a  face  pitted  with  smallpox. 

When  the  winter  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  the  frost 
broke  up,  I  was  ordered  to  join 
the  headquarters  of  the  bat- 
talion at  Hong-Kong.  By  a 
strange  fatality  it  was  on  old 
M'Farlane's  ship,  the  Houghing, 
that  I  booked  my  passage  to 
Shanghai. 

The  thaw  had  come  suddenly 
over  the  whole  of  North  China, 
and  I  never  saw  such  a  current 
as  that  of  the  Pei-ho  on  the 
morning  we  were  to  sail.  The 
turbid,  coffee  -  coloured  water 
rushed  past  the  wharves  and 
jetties  with  velocity  alarm- 
ing, forming  eddies  and  small 
violent  whirlpools  in  mid- 
stream, causing  river-junks  and 
sampans  to  dance  and  pirouette 


at  anchor ;  whilst  great  blocks 
of  ice  scraped  the  sides  of  the 
ship,  smashed  together  with 
the  jingle  of  the  forge,  or 
leaped  high  and  dry  upon  the 
banks. 

We  were  not  timed  to  weigh 
anchor  until  twelve  o'clock, 
which  would  enable  us  to  catch 
the  tide  over  the  bar  at  the 
Taku  Forts ;  but  I  had  come 
aboard  at  eleven,  and  stood  on 
the  poop,  watching  the  after 
cable,  taut  and  creaking  loud- 
ly, straining  with  all  the  com- 
bined weight  of  the  current 
and  the  ship  at  the  iron  bollard 
to  which  it  was  tied. 

On  shore  there  was  a  great 
crowd  of  coolies  and  dock 
labourers  engaged  in  loading 
our  cargo,  and  Chinese  compra- 
dores  and  shroffs.  I  could  not 
see  a  single  European  among 
them.  The  whole  wharf,  and 
the  roadway  behind,  were 
packed  with  bales  of  wool, 
hides,  and  manufactured  silks, 
and  barrels  of  grease  and  salt. 
Every  one  was  shouting  at 
once,  the  compradores  swear- 
ing at  the  shroffs,  the  shroffs 
at  the  coolies,  and  the  coolies 
at  one  another.  I  was  think- 
ing I  had  never  heard  such  a 
pandemonium  in  all  my  life, 
when  there  was  a  loud  report, 
like  that  of  a  gun,  immediately 
under  the  starboard  side  of  the 
ship. 

Looking  down,  I  saw  im- 
mediately what  had  happened. 
The  strain  had  been  too  much 
for  the  woodwork  to  which  the 
bollard  had  been  fastened.  A 
great  solid  beam  of  hardened 
teak,  and  clamped  with  iron 
bands,  had  split  from  end  to 
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end,  like  a  pieoe  of  firewood ; 
and  the  bollard  had  jumped 
free,  to  fall  with  the  cable-end 
into  the  water. 

Simultaneously,  the  ship  be- 
gan to  turn  slowly  round  upon 
the  current.  Her  bows  were 
still  made  fast  to  the  bund ; 
but  her  stern  swung  out  to 
mid-stream,  where  we  caught 
the  full  weight  of  the  water. 
She  was  no  longer  from  end  to 
end  than  the  river  was  broad ; 
and  crushing  an  empty  sampan 
into  a  bunch  of  splinters,  and 
sweeping  away  the  landing- 
stage  of  the  ferry,  she  cleared 
the  opposite  bank  and  began 
to  drop  down  stream. 

As  I  hastened  along  the  deck 
to  the  forecastle,  M'Farlane 
rushed  out  of  his  cabin  and 
scrambled  on  to  the  bridge.  I 
reached  the  peak  of  the  vessel 
in  time  to  see  the  disaster 
made  complete.  Our  bows  had 
been  made  fast  by  a  cable 
lashed  to  a  single  mooring-post 
on  the  "bund."  As  the  great 
weight  of  the  ship  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  this,  there  was  a 
kind  of  miniature  earthquake 
at  the  foot  of  the  post,  which 
became  aslant,  and  then,  foot 
by  foot,  was  drawn  out  of  the 
ground.  A  moment  later,  the 
Hongking,  with  no  steam  up, 
and  the  chief  engineer  in  the 
club,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
current,  dragging  a  mooring- 
post  along  the  wharf,  which 
swept  boxes,  bales,  and  casks 
of  cargo  into  the  water.  We 
were  making  straight  for  a 
mud-bank,  into  which  we  would 
be  driven  like  a  spade  into  a 
mound  of  clay,  and  a  pretty 
penny  it  would  cost  the  com- 


pany to  get  us  off,  even  if  all 
the  Tonku  tugs  could  do  it. 

"Lay  hold  of  that  cable!" 
shouted  M'Farlane  from  the 
bridge. 

But  no  one  in  the  crowd  of 
astonished  coolies  took  the  least 
notice  of  him.  They  seemed  to 
think  there  was  some  danger 
to  themselves,  for  they  made 
back  to  the  roadway  in  a  mob. 
I  was  searching  in  vain  for  the 
face  of  a  European,  when  I 
caught  sight  of  Ah  One  elbow- 
ing his  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  waving  his  hands  to  catch 
M'Farlane's  eye.  He  reached 
the  post  in  the  nick  of  time, 
for,  a  moment  later,  it  would 
have  been  in  the  water,  and 
the  ship  severed  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  shore.  Seizing 
the  end  of  the  cable,  he  ran 
with  it  to  a  brace  of  bollards 
at  the  far  end  of  the  wharf, 
and  then  looked  up  at 
M'Farlane. 

"  Make  fast !  "  yelled  M'Far- 
lane. "  Make  fast !  And  be 
quick  !  " 

Ah  One  was  as  unconcerned 
as  ever. 

"  How  much  ? "  said  he. 
"  How  much  you  give  ?  " 

M'Farlane  was  the  captain 
of  a  ship ;  but,  above  all  else, 
he  was  a  Scotsman.  To  twist 
the  cable  round  the  two  bol- 
lards was  the  work  only  of  a 
few  seconds.  Moreover,  it  was 
coolie's  work ;  and  a  Chinese 
coolie  is  well  paid  at  fifteen 
cents  a  day. 

"Ten  cents,"  he  cried  at 
last. 

Ten  cents — the  equivalent  of 
twopence !  And  his  ship  in 
jeopardy ! 
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Ah  One  dropped  the  cable- 
end,  and  found  time  to  give 
a  friendly  nod  to  me.  All  this 
had  happened  in  the  space  of 
a  few  seconds.  In  a  moment 
the  ship  would  be  going  stern- 
foremost  down  the  river  to  the 
mud-bank  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
knots  an  hour. 

"A  dollar,"  cried  M'Farlane, 
driven  rash  in  his  excitement. 
"Two  dollars— five— ten." 

"Fifty,"  answered  Ah  One. 
"  And  you  throw  money  ashore 
first." 

There  was  no  alternative. 
Hesitation  would  spell  inevit- 
able disaster.  M'Farlane 
groped  in  his  pockets,  and 
then  looked  at  me  in  despair. 

"Have  you  got  fifty  dollars?" 
he  shouted. 

I  was  well  provided  with 
money  for  my  journey.  I 
pulled  out  a  fifty-dollar  note, 
wrapped  it  around  a  pocket- 
knife,  and  threw  it  at  Ah 


One's  feet.  Immediately  he 
twisted  the  cable-end  around 
the  bollards ;  and  a  moment 
later  the  cable  took  the  strain, 
and  the  Hongking  was  saved. 

M'Farlane  told  me  that 
night,  as  we  steamed  across 
the  gulf  towards  Chefoo,  that 
he  would  have  to  stand  the 
expense  of  saving  the  ship 
himself,  as  the  Company  would 
never  accept  his  explanation 
and  refund  the  money.  That 
I  was  perfectly  ready  to  be- 
lieve, but — as  I  said — it  made 
not  the  least  difference  to 
Ah  One. 

I  have  never  heard  of  him 
since.  I  suppose  he  is  some- 
body's servant  still.  At  any 
rate,  I  wish  him  well ;  for  not 
only  Christianity,  but  the 
Analects  of  Confucius,  teach 
us  that  all  men,  whatever  the 
colour  of  their  skin,  should  be 
as  brothers. 

C.  L.  GILSON. 
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SOME    NOVELS    BY    SURTEES. 


BY  MOIBA  O'NEILL. 


THOSE  who  do  not  read  the 
novels  of  Surtees  never  think 
of  him  at  all.  Those  who  do 
read  the  novels  of  Surtees  never 
forget  him,  and  never  can  cease 
to  read  them.  It  becomes  a 
habit,  like  playing  Patience ;  a 
habit  to  be  taken  up  every  win- 
ter, with  the  warm  waistcoats, 
and  laid  down  every  spring, 
about  the  time  that  warm  waist- 
coats get  uncomfortable. 

But  why  is  it  that  Surtees 
has  not  been  given  his  proper 
place  in  literature?  That  is 
simply  because  literary  men 
are,  as  a  crowd,  unsportsman- 
like. They  cannot  see  that 
Surtees  is  great  because  there 
is  nothing  in  them  that  re- 
sponds to  him.  Even  Lindsay 
Gordon  and  Whyte  Melville 
have  had  more  justice  done  to 
them ;  for  both  those  gentle- 
men wrote  verse,  strayed  a 
good  deal  in  regions  of  romance, 
and  generally  speaking  spread 
their  wings.  But  Surtees 
strictly  excluded  romance  from 
his  field  of  vision.  If  he  had 
wings  he  kept  them  as  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  public 
as  he  kept  his  novels  from  the 
sight  of  his  daughters ;  who 
confessed  to  a  stranger  that 
they  had  never  read  them, 
"because  papa  said  there  was 
nothing  worse  for  young  people 
than  reading  bad  literature." 

Sometimes  the  world  accepts 
a  man's  verdict  on  himself, 
though  ironically  spoken,  as 
we  know.  But  if  the  literary 
world  has  been  foolish  enough 


to  overlook  Surtees,  the  ordi- 
nary world,  which  after  all  has 
more  people  in  it,  has  shown 
better  sense.  What  books  are 
taken  oftener  from  the  shelves 
in  the  smoking-room  than  those 
thick  volumes  in  cheerful  red, 
'  Handley  Cross '  and  '  Mr 
Sponge's  Sporting  Tour  '  ? — 
How  quickly  the  happy  reader 
gets  absorbed  in  either  of  these, 
growing  quieter  and  lying  flat- 
ter on  his  shoulders  in  the 
chair,  till  that  moment  arrives 
when  his  heels  begin  to  drum 
on  the  floor,  and  he  utters 
ecstatic  noises.  Don't  ask  him 
what  he  is  cackling  about !  He 
will  only  reply — 

"Now,  ye  tinkers,  we'll  all  start 
fair!" 

or, 

"  The  day  seems  changed ,    some- 
how !  " 

Then  he  will  relapse,  and  it 
is  best  he  should. 

Now  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
have  added  to  the  gaiety  of 
the  nation,  as  some  wise  man 
remarked.  Surtees  has  done 
this,  and  more  too.  He  has 
seen  and  recorded  a  side  of  life 
which  for  some  good  reason  is 
concealed  from  nearly  all  the 
fine  writers  on  human  nature. 
With  very  few  exceptions — Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  one — they  have 
ignored  or  misrepresented,  but 
more  often  simply  ignored,  that 
instinct  for  sport  which  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  heart 
of  man.  No  one  can  define 
the  instinct  for  sport.  It  is 
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something  primitive.  It  takes 
a  thousand  shapes  and  forms ; 
but  the  man  who  is  without  it 
in  any  shape  or  form  is  a  person 
who  has  something  vaguely 
wrong  with  him,  a  person  with 
whom  other  men  do  not  very 
willingly  associate.  We  must 
suppose  that  life  holds  compen- 
sations for  him.  Perhaps  he 
likes  to  think  that  he  is  emi- 
nently fitted  to  be  the  hero  of 
a  problem  novel,  or  to  shine  in 
private  theatricals,  or  to  sit  in 
Parliament.  He  is  very  con- 
temptuous of  the  instinct  for 
sport,  and  calls  it  in  his  superior 
way  "the  desire  to  be  killing 
something."  Other  men  do  not 
mind  at  all  how  superior  he  is, 
and  of  course  they  never  argue 
with  him.  There  is  no  sense 
in  arguing  about  a  primitive 
instinct. 

Now,  what  we  all  feel  about 
Surtees  is  that  being  a  natural 
man  himself,  he  understood  the 
nature  of  sport  and  the  hearts 
of  sportsmen  as  no  one  ever  yet 
has  understood  them.  A  man 
who  will  hunt  with  hounds  if  he 
can,  and  if  he  can't  do  that  will 
hunt  with  ferrets,  and  if  he  can't 
do  that  will  hunt  a  rat  in  a  rick- 
yard  rather  than  not  hunt  at 
all, — that  is  the  kind  of  sports- 
man whom  Surtees  honoured. 

He  knew  every  kind  of 
M.  F.  H.  that  exists  —  the 
hereditary  M.F.H.  like  Lord 
Soamperdale,  the  rich  parvenu 
M.F.H.  like  Mr  Puffington,  the 
adventurer  M.F.H.  like  Mr 
Facey  Romford,  that  fine  sports- 
man who  "  could  kill  a  fox  with 
any  one,"  the  useless  young 
M.F.H.  like  Mr  Waffles,  and 
the  eccentric  and  joyous  M.F.H. 
like  the  immortal  grocer,  Mr 
Jorrocks.  All  these  are  finished 


portraits  in  his  long  picture- 
gallery  ;  and  there  is  many  a 
thumb-nail  sketch  besides,  like 
the  one  of  Mr  Slockdolager, 
M.F.H.,  who  could  never  be 
induced  to  dine  out  in  Lavring- 
ton  Wells,  and  finally  forsook 
the  place,  deciding  that  "if  he 
hunted  a  country  at  his  own  ex- 
pense he  would  hunt  one  that 
wasn't  encumbered  with  fools." 
Among  them  all  there  is  no 
more  careful  portrait  than  the 
one  of  the  ancient  worthy 
Simon  Heavyside,  M.F.H.  in 
1751,  on  his  "racking  gray 
nage,"  with  his  "  most  truly 
valuable  hounde  dogges  "  round 
him.  It  is  a  delightful  picture 
of  the  old  trump  and  his  "  well- 
beloved  friends  and  brother 
sportsmene,"  who  never  hunted 
two  days  consecutively,  but 
assembled  at  the  kennel  on 
the  intervening  days  to  discuss 
the  merits  and  performances 
of  the  hounds. 

"  It  was  all  the  hounds  they 
talked  about,  not  themselves  or 
their  horses.  No  telling  of  how 
Brown  beat  Smith,  or  how  Tom- 
kins  set  the  field.  Indeed,  the 
horses  were  not  adapted  to  that 
description  of  work,  being  merely 
what  would  be  called  machiners  at 
the  present  day,  but  they  could 
trot  and  clamber  along,  and  a  hunt 
not  being  a  hunt  unless  it  lasted 
three  hours,  there  was  great  har- 
mony between  them  and  the 
hounds." 

That  paragraph  is  a  good 
example  of  the  fair-minded 
writer.  For  Surtees  loved  to 
see  the  hounds  work  himself, 
and  had  little  admiration  for 
the  emulous  riding  of  the 
Captain  Spurriers  and  Mr 
Kicktons  who  were  all  out  to 
ride  against  each  other  rather 
than  ride  to  hounds. 
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"Happy  are  they  \vho  go  out 
to  please  themselves,  and  not  to 
astonish  others,"  he  said. 

But  he  could  allow  for  the 
changes  of  time  that  with 
faster  hounds,  faster  horses, 
and  fields  ten  times  larger 
than  of  old  have  produced  of 
necessity  quite  a  different 
fashion  of  hunting  from  that 
which  our  forefathers  followed 
in  their  leisurely  days,  with 
such  intense  gratification  to 
themselves.  After  all,  our 
gratification  is  no  less  than 
theirs.  The  spirit  of  the  thing 
never  alters ;  though  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  a  run 
with  any  hounds  to-day  may 
be  as  different  from  those  of  a 
run  with  Lord  Scamperdale's, 
as  these  again  from  a  day  with 
Squire  Heavyside's.  The  like- 
ness goes  a  great  deal  deeper 
than  the  difference.  Probably 
it  goes  back  as  far  as  Esau, 
though  we  don't  know  what 
kind  of  hounds  he  had. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
that  we  get  from  Surtees,  not 
a  mere  surface  picture.  Many 
a  writer  of  sporting  novels  can 
give  a  rattling  account  of  a 
run,  lively  and  truthful  enough 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  how  few 
have  the  accurate,  inner  know- 
ledge of  hunting  that  he  had, 
the  science  and  the  sympathy 
combined ! 

He  shows  us  everything,  even 
the  little,  warm,  dry  corner  in 
the  cover  where  the  fox  is 
lying  private.  He  makes  us 
hear  everything,  from  the 
slight  crackle  of  snapping 
twigs  and  the  stamp  of  an 
impatient  horse's  hoof,  to  the 
light  whimper  of  the  first  hound, 
the  challenge,  the  full  chorus, 
and  the  ringing  melody  that 


"  makes  horses  jump  and  plunge 
with  delight,  while  their  riders 
funk  or  rejoice  according  to  the 
stuff  of  which  they  are  made." 
Then  the  run  itself!  He 
has  written  of  every  kind  of 
run,  in  every  sort  of  country, 
upon  every  kind  of  horse  that 
the  experience  of  ten  ordinary 
men  would  include.  Think  of 
the  run  from  Oakenshaw 
Wood, — the  run  from  Light- 
thorn-rough,  with  the  "  inde- 
pendent customer," — the  run 
from  Scrambleford  Green,  or 
on  the  Cat-and-Custard-pot- 
day,  with  Mr  Jorrocks, — the 
"quiet  bye,"  or  the  "finest  run 
that  ever  was  seen"  with  Lord 
Scamperdale  !  We  have  read 
them  all  ten  times  over,  and 
shall  probably  read  them  half 
as  often  again.  They  have  life 
and  breath  in  them,  they  have 
sense  and  speed,  and  the  very 
sound  and  smell  and  excite- 
ment of  a  wintry  day  in  a 
hunting  country.  Surely  this 
is  no  mean  achievement  for  any 
writer.  It  is  certain  that 
literary  merit  was  the  very 
last  thing  Surtees  would  have 
claimed  for  his  sporting  chron- 
icles, and  yet  literary  merit 
they  undoubtedly  have.  The 
language  is  graphic  and  terse, 
the  narration  is  swift,  the 
characters  original  and  varied, 
and  the  incidents  simply  im- 
perishable. He  confined  him- 
self to  sporting  novels ;  had  he 
chosen  to  write  political  novels 
instead,  they  would  probably 
have  been  highly  successful. 
His  gift  of  cynicism  would  have 
been  very  useful  in  the  politi- 
cal atmosphere.  Just  imagine 
Jawleyford,  who  rode  to  a  meet 
"  in  the  patronising  sort  of  way 
gentlemen  do  who  encourage 
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hounds  for  the  sake  of  the 
manly  spirit  the  sport  en- 
genders, and  the  advantage 
hunting  is  of  in  promoting  our 
unrivalled  breed  of  horses," — 
imagine  Jawleyford  transferred 
to  a  political  novel,  and  con- 
testing an  election  in  his  native 
county  in  exactly  the  same 
spirit.  Imagine  Lord  Scamper- 
dale  as  Prime  Minister  instead 
of  M.F.H.  With  precisely  his 
own  self-confidence,  his  urban- 
ity, his  keenness,  his  pluck,  his 
undeniable  breeding,  his  perfect 
unscrupulousness,  what  an  in- 
valuable Premier  he  would 
make! 

And  there  would  be  Jack 
Spraggon  ready  to  hand,  for 
his  inseparable  private  secre- 
tary. Together  they  would 
undertake  some  intrigue  for  the 
total  suppression  of  Sponge,  a 
foreign  envoy ;  but  Sponge 
would  probably  defeat  them  in 
the  end.  However,  as  Surtees 
in  his  wisdom  did  not  see  fit 
to  enter  the  lists  with  Disraeli, 
we  have  to  accept  him  in  the 
field  which  he  chose  for  his 
talents,  the  field  of  sport. 

The  wisest  writers  are  those 
who  know  their  limits  best. 
Miss  Austen,  that  perfect 
artist,  was  a  strictly  limited 
person,  and  recognised  her 
limits  with  a  smile,  to  the 
immense  advantage  of  her 
readers.  Surtees  did  the  same. 
He  had  an  extraordinary  power 
of  accurate  observation ;  he 
used  that,  and  kept  his  imag- 
ination always  well  under  the 
control  of  his  own  caustic 
humour.  The  result  was  a 
perfect  realism,  which  in  some 
ways  almost  equals  the  realism 
of  Defoe.  He  had  Defoe's 
command  of  detail,  too,  and 


his  memory  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  remarkable 
organs  ever  possessed  by  a 
writer.  He  never  fails  to  de- 
scribe with  precision  the  dress 
of  every  character  presented, 
from  Mr  Puffington  at  the 
head  of  his  dinner-table,  "  in 
his  scarlet  dress-coat  lined  with 
white  satin,"  to  Daniel  Swig, 
"  that  hard-bitten,  hard-drink- 
ing creature,  clad  in  three 
waistcoats  and  no  coat,  the 
outer  waistcoat  worn  open,  like 
a  spencer,  a  pair  of  very  crit- 
ical-looking cords,  and  dirty 
leather  leggings,  with  sadly- 
patched  shoes." 

He  could  describe  ladies' 
dresses,  too — a  rare  accom- 
plishment,— as  well  as  their 
curls  and  their  eyebrows. 
Farther  than  that  he  did 
not  go,  or  at  least  only 
on  the  strictly  conventional 
lines  fashionable  in  his  day ; 
when  it  was  an  article  of  faith 
with  men  that  all  women  were 
jealous  of  each  others'  good 
looks,  and  all  wildly  anxious 
to  marry  the  first  marriage- 
able man  who  came  in  their 
way.  Since  even  Thackeray 
clung  to  these  hoary  supersti- 
tions, it  is  not  surprising  that 
Surtees  went  easily  along  with 
him.  Women  and  sentiment 
were  really  out  of  his  line,  but 
he  could  be  immensely  amus- 
ing about  their  views  of  sport, 
as  when  Mrs  Watkins  an- 
nounced the  meets  for  the  week 
all  wrong, — "  all  meets  are  alike 
to  the  ladies,  save  at  their  own 
houses," — and  then  gave  her 
opinion  that  "entertaining  and 
promoting  conviviality  was  one 
of  the  principal  uses  of  a  master 
of  hounds ;  for  as  to  the  mere 
scampering  over  the  country 
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after  a  parcel  of  dogs,  getting 
their  faces  scratched  and  their 
clothes  torn,  she  didn't  believe 
that  one  man  in  tea  who  went 
out  really  cared  for  it — she  was 
sure  Mr  Watkins  did  not :  in- 
deed, nobody  knew  how  un- 
happy he  always  was  the  night 
before  hunting." 

For  all  his  sarcasms  Surtees 
knew  quite  well  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  sportswoman. 
Mrs  Somerville,  ne'e  Lucy  Glit- 
ters, with  her  light  hands,  her 
pluck,  and  her  determination 
to  enjoy  herself,  was  a  proto- 
type of  a  class  that  has  swelled 
enormously  in  numbers  since 
'  Mr  B-omford's  Hounds  '  was 
written ;  but  she  was  rather  a 
solitary  figure  in  her  day. 
Like  other  intensely  feminine 
creatures,  she  was  discontented 
with  her  lot,  and  felt  that 
"  the  only  thing  which  recon- 
ciled her  to  being  a  woman 
was  that  she  could  not  by  any 
possibility  be  obliged  to  marry 
one."  The  only  thing  which 
reconciled  Facey  Romford  to  it 
was  her  ingenious  helpfulness 
and  economy,  and  the  funniest 
part  of  their  odd  and  innocent 
partnership  was  the  way  in 
which  Facey's  cherished  priv- 
acy was  liable  to  be  broken  in 
upon  by  Lucy's  irrepressible 
social  instinct ;  as  on  the  day 
when  she  received  the  ladies 
from  Dalberry  Lees  and  showed 
them  all  over  the  house  till  he 
was  driven  from  his  last  shel- 
ter in  the  pantry,  and  had  to 
crawl  up  through  the  area 
under  the  very  noses  of  the 
enemy's  horses,  inquiring  casu- 
ally of  their  coachman  "if  he 
had  seen  a  rat  come  up?" 

Facey  was  such  a  fine  sports- 
man, such  an  intrepid  rider, 


such  an  excellent  master  of 
hounds  in  every  respect  except 
in  what  Mrs  Watkins  required, 
that  we  feel  it  a  great  pity  he 
could  not  succeed  in  keeping 
up  his  trifling  imposture  about 
a  mere  name,  and  retaining 
the  Mastership  of  the  Lark- 
spur Hounds.  All  the  sensible 
members  of  the  hunt  were  of  the 
same  opinion  that  Facey  "  was 
the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  He  could  kill  a  fox 
with  any  one,  and  had  as  good 
a  pack  of  hounds  as  ever  came 
into  a  country.  If  he  wasn't  a 
man  of  much  blandishment,  as 
Independent  Jimmy  said,  still 
he  could  go  across  country  like 
a  comet." 

Surtees  had  not  many  favour- 
ites, but  Independent  Jimmy 
was  one  of  them,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  a  North-country- 
man like  James  Pigg,  the  im- 
mortal huntsman  of  Jorrocks. 
It  is  highly  likely  that  Mr 
Stanley  Stirling  would  prove 
a  North  -  countryman  too,  if 
one  could  inquire  far  enough. 
Surtees  undoubtedly  admired 
him,  and  his  admiration  was 
not  easily  won.  He  saw  men 
and  things  in  a  remarkably 
dry  light,  and  reported  them 
precisely  as  he  saw  them.  He 
was  convinced  that  nearly  half 
the  people  in  the  world  were 
imposing  on  the  other  half, 
and  his  amusement  at  the 
spectacle  was  much  greater 
than  his  disgust.  This  was 
fortunate  for  his  readers ;  for 
what  would  become  of  the  fun 
of  the  thing  if  Surtees  had 
taken  a  high  moral  tone  in 
recounting  the  sale  of  that  re- 
doubtable horse  Hercules  by 
Mr  Buckram,  the  dealer,  to 
Sponge,  by  Sponge  to  the 
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helpless  Waffles,  by  Waffles 
back  to  Buckram,  and  by  Buck- 
ram back  to  Sponge,  with  the 
additional  imaginary  episode 
of  Lord  Bullfrog  in  a  high- 
born rage?  As  it  is,  when 
Sponge  receives  the  final  £250 
from  the  deluded  Waffles,  we 
rather  sympathise  with  his  com- 
ment on  the  whole  transaction. 

"  Confound  it  !  I  don't  do  my- 
self justice.  I'm  too  much  of  a 
gentleman !  I  should  have  had 
five  'under'd  —  such  an  ass  as 
Waffles  deserves  to  be  done  ! " 

This  is  exactly  the  spirit  in 
which  we  desire  to  read  of 
such  transactions.  A  little 
more  cleverness,  and  they 
would  be  too  sordid  to  be 
amusing  ;  a  little  more  cyni- 
cism, and  they  would  cease  to 
be  realistic.  Surtees  had  the 
happy  knack  of  telling  things 
easily,  as  one  light  -  hearted 
gentleman  might  to  another 
after  dinner,  in  an  hour  when 
the  moral  sense  is  not  exactly 
clamorous,  and  laughter  comes 
naturally.  But  his  ease  is 
masterly  all  the  same.  A 
hundred  little,  quick,  incisive 
touches  show  the  artist,  and 
there  is  no  repetition. 

How  many  pictures  of  hunts- 
men has  he  given  us,  and  all 
are  distinct  portraits !  Jack 
Frostyface  is  not  a  bit  like 
Tom  Towler,  and  old  Lothering- 
ton  is  not  a  bit  like  Watchorn 
or  Dick  Bragg.  Watchorn  is 
the  most  amusing  of  the  lot, 
in  his  pretended  disgust  at 
George  Cheek  for  making  the 
gap  he  thankfully  rode  through 
— "  breakin'  people's  palin's  in 
that  way,  lettin'  in  all  the  rub- 
bishin'  tail."  Bragg  funked, 
too,  but  more  scientifically  than 


Watohorn  ;  and  for  all  his  care- 
fully studied  insolence  to  differ- 
ent masters,  he  never  achieved 
anything  as  fine  as  old  Lother- 
ington's  retort  to  Facey  on 
being  informed  at  leaving  that 
he  need  not  apply  to  him  for 
a  character  : — 

"I'm  sure,  sir,  if  you  never 
mention  I've  lived  with  you,  I 
never  shall,  for  I'm  most  heartily 
'shamed  of  it" 

As  to  the  good  old  sportsman 
Tom  Towler — 

"Tom  in  his  person  furnished 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  right 
appropriation  of  talent  and  the 
fitness  of  things,  for  he  would 
neither  have  made  a  groom  nor 
a  coachman,  nor  a  postilion  nor  a 
footman,  nor  a  ploughman  nor  a 
mechanic,  nor  anything  we  know 
of,  and  yet  he  was  first-rate  as  a 
huntsman.  He  was  too  weak  for 
a  groom,  too  small  for  a  coach- 
man, too  ugly  for  a  postilion,  too 
stunted  for  a  footman,  too  light 
for  a  ploughman,  too  useless- 
looking  for  almost  anything." 

But  when  it  comes  to  James 
Pigg,  comparisons  fail.  The 
man  from  Canny  Newcassel 
is  unique.  His  simplicity  and 
his  shrewdness,  his  honesty 
and  his  lying,  his  obstinacy, 
his  intrepid  courage,  his  taste 
for  "brandy  and  'baccy,"  and 
his  over-mastering  passion  for 
hunting  —  none  of  these  quali- 
ties are  so  very  exceptional 
in  themselves ;  yet  their  com- 
bination in  Pigg  is  a  master- 
piece of  originality.  Jorrocks 
himself  is  less  remarkable  than 
Pigg.  He  sometimes  reminds 
us  of  other  fat  men  in  other 
fields  of  literature,  and  very  fat 
men  are  always  declining  to- 
wards farce.  But  Pigg  reminds 
us  of  no  one,  and  he  is  in  the 
purest  vein  of  comedy. 
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Surtees  was,  in  fact,  a  fine 
comedian.  One  incident  alone 
would  prove  this — the  death  of 
Jack  Spraggon.  Almost  any 
other  writer  would  have  made 
this  melodramatic,  or  else  have 
allowed  it  to  be  repulsive.  But 
the  creator  of  Lord  Scamper- 
dale  and  Jack  Spraggon  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  One 
never  recognises  the  born 
comedian  so  clearly  as  on  the 
border  of  a  tragedy. 

Like  all  comedians,  he  loves 
a  crowd.  His  pages  fairly  hum 
with  the  numbers  of  people  he 
introduces,  and  yet  there  is  no 
confusion ;  in  this  point  he  is 
nearly  the  equal  of  Thackeray. 
His  minor  characters  are  so 
cleverly  sketched  in  that  we 
know  them  intimately.  There 
is  "Old  Blossom,"  the  sporting 
parson,  who  sent  an  excuse  at 
the  latest  possible  moment  for 
not  bringing  his  wife  and 
family  to  dine  with  Jawley- 
ford,  that  "  the  carriage-horse 
was  taken  suddenly  ill " ; — and 
next  morning  had  to  slip  away 
to  the  rear  when  Jawleyford 
arrived  at  the  meet,  because 
he  was  on  the  identical  horse 
that  was  too  ill  to  go  in  the 
"  chay."  Good  old  "  Blossom  "  ! 
Let  the  man  who  would  like  to 
dine  with  Jawleyford  throw 
the  first  stone  at  him.  There 
is  the  fine,  honest  farmer 
Springwheat,  riding  his  own 
five-year-old  horse,  with  his 
painful  new  boots  on,  full  of 
hospitality,  but  declining  any 
fresh  responsibilities  at  home. 
"  No  new  babbies,  thank  you,  my 
lord,  with  wheat  below  forty, 
my  lord."  There  is  the  land- 
agent,  Mr  Lonnergan,  an  im- 
perious man,  one  of  your 
"  receive-the-rents, — drink-the- 


landlord's-health, — and-let-the- 
tenants-do-as-they-like  "  order, 
one  who  had  no  notion  of 
divided  dignity,  or  of  an  owner 
presuming  to  exercise  any  con- 
trol whatever  over  the  property 
confided  to  his  charge.  There 
is  Mr  Joseph  Large,  who,  after 
having  taken  the  fiery  edge  off 
his  chestnut  in  the  deep-holding 
clay  rides  of  the  cover,  gained 
the  hard  road,  and  resolved  to 
stick  to  it  as  long  as  ever  he 
could.  "  Pretty  thing  it  would 
be  for  a  man  of  his  means  to 
break  his  neck  after  a  nasty, 
crafty,  hen-stealing  fox  !  "  On 
this  sentiment  of  Mr  Joseph 
Large's  our  author  makes  his 
favourite  reflection, — 

"Happy  are  they  who  go  out 
to  please  themselves,  and  not  to 
astonish  others." 

He  understood  rich  Mr 
Joseph  Large  and  his  natural 
timidity  just  as  well  as  he 
understood  poor  young  Charley 
Stobbs  and  his  natural  cour- 
age. It  takes  all  sorts  to  make 

O 

a  world,  he  thought,  just  as 
the  old  proverb  says  ;  and  the 
hunting-world  is  as  diverse  in 
its  way  as  the  social  or  the 
political. 

But  Surtees,  for  all  his  dry 
humour,  had  the  true  passion 
of  the  chase  at  heart  as  surely 
as  John  Jorrocks  had  it.  And 
this  was  why  he  immortalised 
John  Jorrocks.  "What  did  it 
matter  that  he  was  too  fat  to 
ride  ?  What  did  it  matter  that 
he  was  too  fearful?  Only  see 
him  once  in  the  cover  with  his 
hounds. 

"  '  There's  a  touch  of  a  fox,'  said 
Mr  Jorrocks  to  himself,  as  Priestess 
put  her  nose  to  the  ground,  and  ran 
mute  across  the  road,  lashing  her 
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sides  with  her  stern.  A  gentle 
whimper  followed,  and  Mr  Jorrocks 
cheered  her  to  the  echo. 

'  The  warmint's  astir,'  said  he  ; 
'that's  jest  where  we  hit  on  him 
last  time.' 

Now  Priestess  speaks  again  in 
fuller  and  deeper  notes,  and  Rav- 
ager  and  Lavender  and  the  rest  of 
the  pack  rush  to  the  spot.  How 
beautifully  they  flourish  —  eager, 
and  yet  none  will  go  an  inch  with- 
out the  scent. 

'  Veil  done,  old  'ooman  !  speak 
to  him  again  ! '  exclaimed  Mr  Jor- 
rocks, delighted  to  hear  the  old 
bitch's  tongue  ;  '  a  fox  for  a  pund  ; 
ten  if  you  like  ! ' 

The  pack  have  now  got  together, 
and  all  are  busy  on  the  scent. 
The  villain  has  been  astir  early, 
and  the  drag  is  rather  weak. 

'Dash  my  vig,  he's  been  here,' 
says  Mr  Jorrocks,  eyeing  some 
feathers  sticking  in  a  bush ;  '  there's 
three-and-sixpence  at  least  for  an 
old  fat  'en,'  wondering  whether  he 
would  have  to  pay  for  it  or  not. 

The  hounds  strike  forward,  and 
getting  upon  a  grassy  ride,  carry 
the  scent  with  a  good  head  for  some 
quarter  of  a  mile,  to  the  ecstatic 
delight  of  Mr  Jorrocks,  who  bumps 
along,  listening  to  their  music,  and 
hoping  it  might  never  cease." 

That  was  how  the  thing  took 
Mr  Jorrooks.  He  had  none  of 
the  thrusting  determination  of 
that  egregious  Sponge  ;  he  had 
none  of  the  wonderful  science 
of  Faoey  Romford.  He  was 
simply  an  enthusiast. 

"  Some  men  are  good  at  finding 
foxes  and  bad  at  hunting  them  ; 
others  are  bad  at  finding  and  good 
at  hunting  them  ;  while  others 
again  are  good  at  neither  operation. 
Mr  Facey  Romford  combined  both 
qualities — he  could  find  as  well  as 
hunt." 

He  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
man  of  quite  formidable  abil- 
ity ;  but  he  never  gives  us  the 
splendid  laugh  that  Jorroeks 
does,  for  he  is  too  self-con- 


tained. He  never  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  spent  such  an 
hour  as  Jorrocks  did  on  the 
evening  before  his  second  "last 
day,"  when  he  had  Pigg  into 
the  parlour  in  the  absence  of 
the  family,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  morning ; 
and  they  had  a  strong  talk 
about  hunting. 

"  They  drank  each  other's  healths, 
then  the  healths  of  the  hounds. 

'  I'll  give  you  old  Priestess'  good 
'ealth  ! '  exclaimed  Mr  Jorrocks, 
holding  up  his  glass.  '  Fine  old 
betch,  with  her  tan  eyebrows — 
thinks  I  never  saw  a  better  'ound 
— wise  as  a  Christian  ! ' 

Pigg  proposed  Lavender." 

This  was  indeed  the  very 
evening  on  which  Pigg  made 
his  remarkable  assertion  that 
the  night  smelt  of  cheese  ! 

It  was  not  very  long  ago  that 
there  appeared  in  a  leading 
weekly  paper  extracts  from 
'  Handley  Cross '  and  '  Mr 
Sponge's  Sporting  Tour.'  They 
were,  of  course,  edited  in  the 
explanatory  American  fashion 
now  usual,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally in  curtailment  and 
skipping,  and  the  inference  was 
unavoidable  that  the  works 
themselves  were  supposed  to 
have  passed  completely  out  of 
knowledge,  as  being  too  lengthy 
in  their  original  form  for  mod- 
ern perusal.  If  this  be  so  indeed, 
then  Surtees  is  in  the  same 
case  with  Dickens,  and  even 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and 
we,  his  loyal  admirers,  may 
safely  leave  him  in  their  ex- 
cellent company. 

But  the  balance  of  the  evi- 
dence seems  rather  to  show 
that  the  editor  of  the  leading 
weekly  paper  was  labouring 
under  a  delusion. 
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IT  is  not  many  years  siuce 
two  naval  officers,  in  a  certain 
small  vessel  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean station,  found  it  im- 
possible to  live  together  in 
harmony.  A  small  vessel 
means  a  small  mess  —  and  a 
small  mess  is  the  most  effective 
of  forcing-houses  for  a  quarrel. 
Men  are  driven  into  contact 
of  irritation  in  all  the  watches 
of  the  day  and  night.  They 
cannot  avoid  one  another,  and 
their  attention  is  for  ever 
directed  to  their  grievances, 
and  the  contradictions  of  their 
sinning  messmates.  So  at  last 
it  oame  to  this,  that  these 
officers  and  gentlemen,  excel- 
lent fellows  both  of  them,  were 
exasperated  into  a  dispute  on 
a  point  of  utter  insignificance. 
It  was  a  question  of  two  cups 
of  cocoa  of  unusual  size.  The 
thing  was  too  childish  to  be 
worth  talking  about,  but  the 
rage  of  the  contending  parties 
was  great,  and  it  flamed  up 
BO  fiercely  that  the  intervention 
of  the  captain  was  needed. 
He  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  the  two  with  growing  im- 
patience—  and  at  last  broke 
out  into  vehement  expression 
of  his  wish  that  they  would 
take  a  pair  of  ship's  cutlasses, 
go  ashore,  and  fight  it  out. 
"  Oh,  if  we  can  do  that,  sir !  " 
said  the  wrangling  couple,  and 
they  turned  to  leave  the  cabin. 
It  was  borne  in  upon  him  that 
they  were  very  capable  of 
taking  him  at  his  word. 

The  captain  was  cooled  by 
the  thought  of  such  an  anach- 


ronism as  a  duel  between  two 
naval  officers  on  active  service, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  fight,  need  it  be 
said,  did  not  come  off  on  that 
occasion.  If  it  had,  it  would 
have  been  an  encounter  with 
many  precedents.  The  duel 
was  no  more  lawful  in  the 
navy  than  elsewhere.  On  the 
contrary,  when  an  officer  was 
tried  by  court  -  martial  for 
sending  a  challenge  and  fight- 
ing a  duel,  the  charge  was  that 
he  had  acted  "  contrary  to  the 
Custom  of  the  Navy."  But  this 
was  one  of  those  fictions  which 
are  congenial  to  the  law.  That 
he  acted  contrary  to  the  Articles 
of  War  was  a  matter  of  fact. 
And  so  did  all  men  when  they 
made  use  of  "profane  oaths, 
cursing  and  swearing,  to  the 
derogation  of  God's  honour 
and  the  corruption  of  good 
manners."  But  the  practice 
was  common. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  lead- 
ing case  of  Mr  Sutherland,  son 
of  Lord  Sutherland,  and  Mr 
David  Dalrymple.  These  offi- 
cers sailed  to  the  East  Indies 
with  Commodore  Mathews  in 
1722.  While  the  squadron  was 
at  Bombay  a  party  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  navy,  includ- 
ing the  two,  dined  at  the 
"  great  tavern,"  and  spent 
the  evening  playing  hazard. 
Sutherland  and  Dalrymple 
were  placed  together,  and  Mr 
Clement  Downing,  historian  of 
Mathews'  cruise,  tells  us  that 
"  they  set  each  other  "  above 
the  limit  fixed  by  the  company 
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before  the  game  began,  "  and 
Mr  Sutherland,  holding  several 
hands,  took  what  Dalrymple 
had  set.  At  last  he  refused  to 
answer  the  other's  main,  which 
so  provoked  Dalrymple "  that 
he  used  words  implying  a 
denial  of  the  legitimacy  of  Mr 
Sutherland. 

In  the  year  1722  only  one 
course  was  open  to  the  insulted 
gentleman.  He  made  no  im- 
mediate reply.  What  he 
thought  might,  no  doubt,  have 
been  worded  by  the  saying  dear 
to  Don  Quixote  —  "Ahora  lo 
varedes,  dijo  Agrages" — Now 
shalt  thou  see,  said  Agrages. 
He  rose  and  left  the  table. 
The  party  were  sleeping  on 
shore.  Very  early  next  morn- 
ing Mr  Sutherland's  servant 
woke  Mr  Dalrymple  with  the 
message  which  that  officer 
must  surely  have  expected. 
He  rose,  took  his  sword,  and 
went  "  quietly "  to  where  Mr 
Sutherland  and  death  were 
waiting  for  him.  In  a  few 
moments  his  servant,  who  must 
have  followed  to  look  on,  came 
in  saying  that  his  master  was 
killed.  Mr  Sutherland  was 
liable  to  have  it  happen  to 
him  to  fight  duels.  He  had 
already  fought  and  wounded 
one  Mitchell.  After  the  slay- 
ing of  Dalrymple,  he  was  tried 
by  court  -  martial,  and  con- 
demned to  death  for  "sending 
a  challenge  contrary  to  the 
Articles  of  War  and  the  Custom 
of  the  Navy."  The  reader  will 
hardly  need  to  be  told  that 
he  was  not  executed.  The 
sentence  required  confirmation 
by  the  authorities  in  England, 
and  he  remained  in  the  ship 
till  she  returned  home.  She 


touched  at  Barbadoes  on  her 
way,  and  Sutherland  escaped, 
no  doubt  with  the  connivance 
of  the  captain,  and  remained 
in  the  island  till  he  received 
his  pardon  from  the  King. 
The  opponents  were  both  lieu- 
tenants, but  it  was  not  then, 
nor  for  long  afterwards,  the 
custom  to  name  an  officer  by 
his  rank.  Rodney  refers  to 
the  admiral  who  commanded 
on  the  North  American  station 
as  Mr  Arbuthnot. 

Mathews'  commission  in  the 
East  Indies  was  rich  in  scandals. 
Duels  were  not  the  worst  of 
them.  Yet  the  story  of  Mr 
Berkeley  and  Mr  Stepney  has 
something  more  painful  in  it 
than  the  shabby  tale  of  the 
commodore's  "  interlopings  "  in 
the  Company's  trade.  Mr 
Berkeley,  "nephew  of  Lord 
Berkeley,"  was,  teste  Clement 
Downing,  "  a  gallant  and  brave 
young  man,  tho'  not  much 
acquainted  with  our  sea 
matters,"  kind  to  the  crew 
and  "  well  beloved."  Mr  Step- 
ney was  "  as  fine  an  officer  as 
England  bred"  for  "forecast 
and  good  behaviour  to  all  men 
in  general. "  These  two,  gentle- 
men both,  good  fellows  both, 
had  a  dispute  touching  the 
drinking  of  a  lady's  health, 
and  on  it  they  fought.  Both 
were  wounded,  and  Stepney 
died  some  time  after,  "  lamented 
from  the  captain  to  the  mean- 
est man  in  the  ship."  Mr 
Berkeley  came  to  no  harm, 
because  the  doctor  testified 
that  Stepney  had  not  died  of 
his  wound. 

That  doctor's  certificate  goes 
far  to  explain  why  the  Articles 
of  War  failed  to  stop  duelling. 
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Every  excuse  was  seized  upon 
to  protect  the  duellist  from  the 
law,  for  public  opinion  was 
with  him.  These  stories,  which 
are  but  a  few  among  many, 
ought  to  be  "for  thoughts"  to 
those  who  may  be  heard  to  say 
that  duelling  tended  to  the 
production  of  good  manners. 
It  was  not  good  manners 
in  Berkeley  and  Stepney  to 
quarrel  over  drinking  a  lady's 
health.  Dalrymple  was  not 
restrained  from  behaving  row- 
dily at  the  hazard  table,  by 
knowing  that  he  was  laying 
himself  open  to  a  challenge, 
nor  was  the  standard  of  con- 
duct of  Mr  Sutherland  high. 
He  won  his  brother  officer's 
money  like  a  gambler,  for  they 
were  staking  above  the  limit 
fixed  for  a  friendly  game,  and 
refused  him  his  chance  of  re- 
venge. If  he  knew  that  Dal- 
rymple could  not  pay  greater 
losses,  he  ought  not  to  have 
set  him  above  the  limit  fixed 
by  the  company  before  the 
game  began.  By  going  early 
and  sending  his  challenge  at 
daybreak  he  took  an  unfair 
advantage  of  a  man  who  had 
probably  been  drinking  late, 
and  rose  with  unsteady  nerves. 
But  we  need  not  go  back  to 
Brant6me  writing  'D'Aucuns 
Duels '  to  learn  that  no  tradi- 
tion concerning  the  duel  is 
worse  founded  than  the  belief 
that  it  was  fair.  The  whole 
apparatus  of  seconds  and  rules 
was  provided  simply  because 
men  would  not  play  fair  if  left 
to  themselves — and  it  was  sup- 
plied late. 

Did  Captain  Timothy  Nucella 
of  the  navy  take  no  undue 
advantage  of  Lieutenant  Long 
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of  the  marines,  when  they 
fought  in  1749  at  Fort  St 
Davids  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast?  Let  us  see  how  the 
story  looks  in  the  minutes  of 
the  court  -  martial  held  on 
H.M.S.  Vigilant  on  the  14th 
October  of  that  year,  and  pre- 
served in  the  Secretary's  In- 
Let  ters  5293.  They  agreed  to 
meet,  and  to  fight  it  out,  what- 
ever "  it  "  was.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  they  settled  to  use 
all  weapons,  for  they  began  by 
exchanging  pistol-shots.  No 
harm  was  done.  Long  then 
drew  his  sword  and  came  for- 
ward to  close  with  his  enemy. 
But  the  wary  and  foreseeing 
sailor  had  provided  himself 
with  a  second  pistol,  which  he 
whipped  out,  and  he  shot  the 
marine  before  he  could  come 
within  striking  distance  of  the 
sword.  It  was  smart,  and  in 
battle  would  have  been  fair. 
But  was  this  provision  and  use 
of  a  reserve  of  weapons  chival- 
rous in  equal  single  combat  ? 
The  court  -  martial  which  ac- 
quitted Captain  Nucella  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  acting  in 
self-defence,  saw  nothing  in 
his  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman. 

We  are  much  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  antecedents  and  attend- 
ant circumstances  of  the  en- 
counter between  Nucella  and 
Long.  But  in  the  previous 
year,  and  on  the  20th  July,  a 
court  -  martial  had  been  held 
on  the  Royal  yacht  Catherine 
at  Deptford,  to  try  Mr  George 
Tymewell,  secretary  to  Commo- 
dore Mitchell,  for  the  "  murder  " 
of  Captain  Gregory  of  H.M.S. 
Folkestone.  The  captain  had 
had  an  unpleasantness  with 
2N 
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Sir  Charles  Knowles  in  the 
West  Indies  some  years  be- 
fore, but  it  need  not  be 
told  here.  The  minutes  in  the 
Secretary's  In-Letters  5292  are 
full,  fairly  written  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  not  the  universal 
rule),  and  they  reveal  a  whole 
passage  of  the  life  of  the  old 
navy,  in  a  tale  of  quarrel,  and 
of  rage  culminating  in  a  clash 
of  swords  and  in  death. 

The  true  beginning,  the  real 
causing  cause,  of  the  story  told 
by  various  witnesses  to  the 
court-martial  on  the  Catherine, 
whereof  Arthur  Scott,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  ships  in 
the  Thames,  the  Medway,  and 
at  the  Buoy  of  the  Nore,  was 
President,  may  safely  be  sought 
for  in  part  of  the  testimony  of 
Commodore  Mitchell  himself, 
who  appeared  as  a  witness. 
When  the  quarrel  which  led  to 
the  alleged  murder  of  Captain 
Gregory  occurred  on  Christmas 
Day,  1747,  the  commodore  was 
lying  with  a  squadron  near 
Middelburg  in  Waloheren.  The 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion was  drawing  to  a  close. 
Mitchell  was  doing  duty  on 
the  communications  of  the 
army  in  Flanders.  His  broad 
pennant  was  hoisted  on  the 
Folkestone,  and  Gregory  was 
her  captain.  The  work  en- 
tailed much  business  with  local 
traders,  and  the  commodore 
did  it  through  his  secretary, 
as  being  the  only  man  he 
could  depend  on  "  in  matters 
of  seoresy."  He  also  said 
that  he  had  had  occasion  to 
rebuke  Gregory,  who  would 
hoist  boats  out  and  go  ashore 
without  telling  him.  The  good 
old  discipline  of  the  navy  was 


spoken  of  with  sentimental  re- 
gret in  later  times,  but  in 
truth  it  was,  when  judged  by 
a  modern  standard,  far  from 
perfect  till  long  after  1747. 
We  gather  that  Mitchell  had 
more  confidence  in  his  secretary 
than  in  his  captain,  and  more 
liking  for  him,  and  showed  his 
feelings  —  a  preference  which 
Gregory  might  possibly  resent. 
Mr  Tymewell  was  plainly 
enough  favoured  by  the  com- 
modore, who,  as  he  told  the 
court,  allowed  him  a  great  deal 
of  leave,  the  more  readily  be- 
cause he  was  courting  a  young 
woman  of  fortune.  A  novelist 
in  search  of  a  subject  would 
have  a  good  excuse  for  suppos- 
ing that  rivalry  for  the  hand 
and  fortune  of  the  young  woman 
embittered  the  captain  and  the 
secretary,  but  he  would  not  be 
warranted  by  anything  which 
appears  in  the  minutes.  Nor  is 
the  everlasting  feminine  needed 
to  embitter  service  quarrels. 
They  can  be  savage  enough 
without  it. 

"Captain  Gregory,"  so  Mr 
Lyell,  third  lieutenant  of  the 
Folkestone,  deposed  before  the 
court,  "was  a  very  good  sort  of 
man.  He  had  his  foibles,  as  all 
men  have.  He  generally  gave 
his  directions  like  a  gentleman. 
Sometimes  I  have  observed  it 
otherwise,  as  all  mankind  have 
their  foibles."  Mr  Lyell,  we 
see,  was  an  observer  of  man- 
kind, and  a  truth-telling  officer. 
He  said,  as  clearly  as  a  becom- 
ing tenderness  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead  allowed,  that 
Captain  Gregory  was  a  bully. 
Mr  Lyell  is  our  witness  for  the 
q  uarrel  in  its  first  stage.  On  the 
forenoon  of  Christmas  Day  he 
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was  officer  of  the  watch.  The 
captain  and  the  secretary  were 
both  on  the  deck.  Gregory 
ordered  Lyell  to  make  a  signal 
for  a  lieutenant  from  each  ship 
of  the  squadron  to  come  aboard 
the  Folkestone  for  the  com- 
modore's orders  touching  the 
"  victuallers,"  the  provision 
transports.  It  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  good  old  discipline 
of  the  navy,  that  only  one 
lieutenant  came — and  that  the 
commodore,  as  he  assured  the 
court,  had  issued  no  orders 
concerning  the  victuallers,  and 
had  no  intention  of  having 
work  done  for  them  on  Christ- 
mas morning.  The  orders,  in 
fact,  were  a  figment,  or  a 
notion,  of  the  captain's  imagin- 
ation or  temper. 

When  the  solitary  lieutenant 
who  obeyed  the  signal  stepped 
on  to  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Folkestone,  Gregory  told  Mr 
Tymewell  to  bring  a  copy  of 
the  commodore's  orders.  His 
manner,  Mr  Lyell  told  the 
court,  showed  no  moroseness 
at  first.  But  he  was  speaking 
months  afterwards  to  a  court 
of  captains.  On  the  day  when 
his  impressions  were  fresh  he 
was  not  of  the  same  opinion. 
Mr  Tymewell,  when  called  upon 
to  produce  a  copy  of  orders 
which  did  not  exist,  answered 
"in  a  very  genteel  way,"  said 
Mr  Lyell,  that  he  knew  of  no 
orders  there  were  "to  be 
wrote."  If  there  was  no 
moroseness  in  the  captain's 
manner,  his  reply  was  in  the 
true  Hector  style.  "That  is 
no  answer,  sir ;  I  desire  you  to 
go  and  write  them  [i.e.,  the 
non-existent  orders]  out  im- 
mediately." "I  have  told  you 


that  I  know  of  no  orders  to  be 
written,"  rejoined  Mr  Tyme- 
well, and  Captain  Gregory  re- 
torted with  the  countercheck 
quarrelsome,  "My  orders  ought 
to  be  enough."  The  gentility 
(the  word  as  we  know  bore  no 
unfavourable  sense  in  1747)  of 
Mr  Tymewell  was  not  incom- 
patible with  a  disposition  to 
show  that  he  also  was  a 
"  torpedo  and  electric."  Some 
of  the  officers  of  the  Folkestone 
had  sailed  with  him  before. 
Some  who  did  not  belong  to 
her,  but  knew  him  in  other 
ships,  came  forward  as  his  wit- 
nesses at  the  court  -  martial. 
They  agreed  that  he  was  a 
good  messmate,  and  well-bred. 
But  for  all  that  we  detect  a 
certain  sauciness  in  Mr  Tyme- 
well's  tone,  and  have  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Captain 
Gregory  was  not  wholly  in  the 
wrong  when  he  said,  as  the 
Purser  Mr  Henry  Masterman 
told  the  court  he  did,  that  the 
secretary  answered  "  pertly." 
He  ought  to  have  replied  that 
he  would  ask  the  commodore 
for  whatever  orders  had  been 
issued.  He  did  say,  "Why, 
Captain  Gregory,  I  don't  im- 
agine that  your  business  and 
mine  interfere  with  each  other ; 
if  you'll  please  to  mind  yours, 
I'll  mind  mine,  for  as  I  have 
told  you  already  I  don't  know 
what  to  write  till  the  com- 
modore gives  me  directions." 

Then  Gregory  seized  him  by 
the  arm  and  thrust  him  off  the 
quarter-deck,  and  as  Mr  Tyme- 
well went  he  kept  saying,  "You 
are  not  treating  me  like  a  gen- 
tleman," that  is  to  say,  you  are 
not  behaving  like  one.  There 
was  a  tone  as  of  meek-mannered 
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defiance  in  the  secretary's  voice, 
and  we  hear  it. 

Now  this  was  a  scene  which 
says  little  to  the  honour  of  the 
much  praised  good  old  discip- 
line. These  noble  cavaliers,  who 
followed  the  honourable  pro- 
fession of  arms,  had  been 
behaving  much  like  quarrel- 
some children.  And  what  fol- 
lowed was  still  more  odd. 
Mitchell  stated  that  at  10  A.M., 
just  after  the  disturbance  on 
the  quarter-deck,  his  captain 
burst  into  his  cabin,  saying, 
"  Your  secretary  has  treated 
me  very  ill.  I  shall  demand 
a  court-martial,"  and  sat  down 
at  the  commodore's  "scrutore" 
to  write  the  letter.  When  it 
was  written,  Gregory  went  out 
of  the  cabin,  and  then  came 
back  asking  the  commodore 
to  send  for  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  and  for  the  purser,  who 
also  had  been  a  witness  of  the 
scene.  Mitchell  sent  for  them, 
and  they,  when  asked  at  the 
captain's  request  to  confirm 
his  story,  answered  with  one 
accord  that  Gregory  had 
treated  Mr  Ty  me  well  very  ill. 
Whereupon  the  captain  tore 
up  his  letter,  and  said  he 
"  would  forgive  and  forget." 
Mitchell  did  not  call  upon  his 
flag-captain  to  explain  why  he 
signalled  for  lieutenants  to 
receive  imaginary  orders.  He 
only  said,  "  You  are  very  good, 
for  if  you  had  not  I  would 
have  turned  Mr  Tymewell  out, 
and  sent  your  letter  to  the 
Admiralty."  Then  by  his 
orders  the  two  were  reconciled, 
and  promises  were  given  that 
nothing  more  should  be  said 
nor  done  in  the  matter. 

Le    Sage    and    the    'Diable 


Boiteux '  have  defined  for  all 
time  the  value  of  such  recon- 
ciliations :  of  course  the  cap- 
tain and  the  secretary  hated 
one  another  mortally  —  and 
certainly  not  the  less  because 
Gregory  messed  with  the  other 
officers,  and  the  two  could  not 
be  out  of  sight  of  one  another. 
While  they  were  aboard  nothing 
could  well  take  place,  but  they 
were  often  on  shore,  and  the 
testimony  of  several  witnesses 
shows  clearly  enough  that  the 
whole  squadron  then  lying  near 
"  the  Bammikins  "  knew  there 
was  "something  between  them," 
and  hoped  daily  to  see  it  end 
as  many  things  of  that  kind 
did  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. We  will  ignore  all  the 
"he  saids "  and  "they  saids" 
recorded  by  successive  wit- 
nesses, and  report  but  little 
of  how  Mr  Tymewell  said  he 
might  forgive  in  seven  years, 
but  could  never  forget ;  how 
Captain  Gregory  asked  Mr 
Pattison  of  the  artillery  to 
carry  a  challenge  to  Mr  Tyme- 
well, and  that  officer,  a  prudent 
gentleman,  not  desirous  to 
foster  mischief,  replied  that  he 
had  guests  of  the  Scots  factory 
to  entertain,  and  could  not 
serve  him  at  that  time ;  how 
the  two  met  in  the  house  of 
Mr  Tourney,  a  merchant,  where 
Tymewell  had  to  make  a  call 
on  business,  and  the  captain 
asked  him  pointedly,  "Have 
you  any  business  with  me  ?  " 
which  the  secretary  thought 
strange,  considering  the  pro- 
mise they  had  given  the  com- 
modore ;  and  of  how  the  quarrel 
was  discussed  by  officers  sit- 
ting round  the  fire  at  the  Ship 
Tavern  over  pipes  and  a  cheer- 
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ful  glass,  in  a  room  also  fre- 
quented by  skippers  of  merchant 
ships  and  colliers.  It  would 
all  be  childish  enough  if  we  did 
not  feel  the  increasing  glow  of 
Gregory's  sulky  fury,  and  the 
cool  determination  of  Mr  Tyme- 
well  "to  play  the  game,"  to 
keep  the  promise  he  gave  the 
commodore,  whose  good  -  will 
was  vital  to  him  in  all  ways, 
including  his  courtship  of  the 
young  woman  of  fortune,  and 
yet  not  to  balk  his  enemy  if 
only  the  captain  would  fairly 
put  himself  in  the  wrong.  One 
month  after  the  squabble  on 
the  quarter-deck,  early  on  a 
chilly  Monday  morning,  Cap- 
tain Gregory  did  commit  him- 
self— and  very  soon  he  lay 
stark  and  cold  on  a  piece  of 
marshy  ground  close  by  the 
boat  stairs  at  the  Double 
Heads. 

The  23rd  of  January  1748 
was  a  Saturday,  and  Mr  Tyme- 
well  had  leave  from  the  com- 
modore till  8  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  —  one  clear  day  in 
which  to  urge  his  suit  on  the 
young  woman  of  fortune.  This 
was  an  understood  thing,  and 
happened  weekly.  Therefore 
Captain  Gregory  had  no  occa- 
sion to  ask  whether  Mr  Tyme- 
well  was  ashore,  as  he  did  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  When  he 
was  told  that  the  secretary 
would  not  come  aboard  till 
eight  o'clock  next  morning,  he 
made  no  immediate  remark, 
but  shortly  afterwards  he  gave 
orders  that  he  was  to  be  called 
at  five,  because  he  had  letters 
to  write.  When  he  turned  out 
at  that  early  hour  on  a  raw 
January  morning,  he  gave 
orders  that  his  boat  was  to 


be  manned,  and  he  made  a 
trifling  excuse  for  leaving  the 
ship.  He  did  not  tell  the 
commodore  he  was  going, 
though  he  had  been  rebuked 
for  hoisting  out  boats  and 
going  ashore  without  per- 
mission :  Mr  Lyell,  who  was 
again  officer  of  the  watch, 
came  to  the  natural  conclusion. 
He  supposed  that  "  there  was 
something "  between  the  cap- 
tain and  the  secretary.  This 
suspicion  being  in  his  mind,  it 
caused  him  some  surprise  to 
observe  that  Captain  Gregory 
wore  no  sword.  There  was 
yet  no  uniform  for  the  navy. 
Naval  officers  dressed  as  other 
gentlemen  did,  and  wore  a 
side  sword  because  it  was  the 
custom  of  gentlemen  to  do  so. 
These  weapons  were  light,  and 
more  ornamental  than  service- 
able. It  is  a  very  awkward 
fact  for  the  memory  of  Captain 
Gregory  that  he  must  have 
known  that  Mr  Tymewell 
would  be  carrying  some  such 
tailor-made  weapon.  Yet  he 
had  caused  a  serious  sword, 
a  cut  -  and  -  thrust  cutlass  or 
sabre,  to  be  put  into  the 
boat. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  still  dark, 
when  the  captain  left  the  side 
of  the  Folkestone.  For  two 
hours  he  remained  rowing 
about  in  front  of  the  steps, 
making  a  pretence  of  looking 
for  deserters  here  and  there, 
and  in  short  killing  time.  To 
sit  so  long  in  the  stern-sheets 
of  a  boat  in  the  bitter  air 
was  foolish  in  a  man  who  had 
Captain  Gregory's  purpose  in 
his  mind.  But  he  did  not 
dare  to  leave  the  ship  after 
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the  commodore  had  risen,  and 
he  probably  did  not  like  to 
loiter  ashore  at  the  steps. 
The  boat's  crew  must  have 
had  a  pretty  fair  inkling  of 
what  was  on  hand.  They 
looked  upon  the  basket  the 
captain  had  caused  to  be  put 
into  the  boat,  and  his  story 
that  he  intended  to  bring  off 
some  crockery  he  had  pur- 
chased, as  fictions  probably 
designed  to  bamboozle  the 
commodore.  It  was  assuredly 
not  in  the  mere  routine  of 
service  that  when  a  few 
minutes  before  eight  o'clock 
the  coxswain  saw  the  secre- 
tary coming  along  the  footpath 
on  the  top  of  the  river  bank 
towards  the  steps,  he  said, 
"There  is  Mr  Tymewell,  sir." 
"I  see  him,"  said  Gregory  very 
short,  and  he  ordered  the  boat 
to  be  laid  alongside  the  steps. 

The  story  told  by  the  cox- 
swain, whose  name  by  the  way 
was  Benjamin  Gregory  [he  was 
probably  a  "follower"  of  the 
captain's],  is  long  and  nowise 
free  from  irrelevances.  But 
he  shows  the  scene.  Captain 
Gregory  landed  briskly  and 
hurried  up  the  steps.  A  few 
words  passed  between  the 
enemies,  and  then  they  turned 
away  and  walked  along  the 
path  towards  the  town,  "  very 
lovingly,"  said  the  coxswain, 
and  speaking  "into  the  ear" 
one  of  the  other.  The  boat's 
crew  watched  them,  assuredly 
with  absolute  certainty  as  to 
what  they  were  about,  and 
saw  them  turn  off  the  bank 
and  disappear  behind  it  on  the 
inside.  A  few  more  minutes 
passed,  and  then  the  crew  saw 
Mr  Tymewell  mount  the  bank 


again,  walk  hurriedly  away 
from  the  steps,  and  speak  to  a 
group  of  Dutchmen  who  were 
coming  along  the  path.  "Mr 
Tymewell,"  said  the  coxswain, 
"has  murdered  our  dear  cap- 
tain." At  least  he  told  the 
court-martial  that  this  is  what 
he  said.  The  coxswain  and 
most  of  the  crew  ran  quickly 
to  an  unoccupied  house  near 
the  steps,  thinking  that  "it" 
had  happened  there.  The 
house  and  yard  were  empty, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  had 
gone  some  way  along  the  bank 
that  they  came  to  the  place 
where  Captain  Gregory  lay  on 
marshy  ground,  on  his  back, 
with  his  broken  sword  by  his 
right  side,  and  he  was  dead. 
The  men  could  only  loosen  his 
stock  and  take  care  of  his 
watch  and  money.  A  Dutch 
surgeon,  perhaps  one  of  the 
group  spoken  to  by  the  secre- 
tary, came  to  offer  useless  help, 
and  then  came  Meldrum,  the 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Folke- 
stone, and  her  surgeon,  Mr 
Andrew  Dudgeon.  When  the 
commodore  rose  that  morning 
and  found  that  his  captain  had 
gone  ashore  in  disregard  of  his 
orders,  and  before  Tymewell 
had  returned,  he  too  concluded 
at  once  that  "  there  was  some- 
thing between  them."  There- 
fore he  ordered  Meldrum  to 
man  the  barge  and  bring  them 
off.  It  was  at  the  first  lieu- 
tenant's suggestion  that  the 
surgeon  went  with  him. 

What  had  happened  behind 
that  bank?  That  Gregory 
was  slain,  we  know,  but  how? 
It  is  a  question  to  be  asked, 
for  the  wound  was  a  strange 
one.  The  captain  had  been 
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run  through  the  left  upper 
arm,  and  into  the  body  from 
left  to  right.  How  could  such 
a  wound  be  received  unless 
Gregory  fought  with  his  left 
hand?  But  he  was  not  left- 
handed,  and  his  broken  sword 
lay  at  his  right  side.  Mr 
Dudgeon  thought  that  if  the 
captain  had  slipped  and  had 
been  stabbed  before  he  could 
recover,  such  a  wound  might 
have  been  inflicted.  But  ex- 
cept on  one  of  these  two  sup- 
positions he  could  not  explain 
how  a  man  engaged  in  sword- 
play  could  be  stabbed  from  left 
to  right.  When  the  court- 
martial  was  held  a  palpable 
prejudice  against  Ty  me  well 
was  shown  by  the  court.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  prove 
that  Gregory's  sword  must 
have  broken  before  he  was 
stabbed.  But  Meldrum,  who 
had  served  with  Tymewell  in 
the  Namur  before  they  were 
messmates  in  the  Folkestone 
and  spoke  well  of  him,  was 
strongly  of  opinion,  from 
the  form  of  the  break,  that 
Gregory  must  have  leant  heav- 
ily on  his  sword  after  receiving 
his  wound.  Mr  Peter  Bulens, 
fencing  master,  who  was  sum- 
moned as  an  expert  witness  by 
Tymewell,  was  confident  that 
the  wound  might  have  been 
fairly  given.  Without  pre- 
suming to  speak  with  authority 
I  would  suggest  a  solution.  It 
is  that  Gregory,  who  had  a  cut- 
and-thrust  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  was  manifestly  a  headlong 
man,  found  that  stiff  as  he 
must  have  been  after  sitting 
two  hours  in  his  boat,  he  could 
make  nothing  of  the  point 
when  fighting  an  alert  opponent 


on  slippery  ground,  and  had 
rushed  in  to  use  the  edge ;  and 
that  Tymewell  had  "  effaced  " 
himself  to  his  right,  and  had 
despatched  him  with  a  stop- 
thrust  probably  "in  tierce." 
We  see  how  indispensable  is 
the  presence  of  seconds  on 
these  occasions,  if  only  to  avoid 
aspersions  on  a  gentleman's 
honour. 

Mr  Tymewell,  who,  though 
subject  to  suspicion,  is  our  only 
witness,  affords  no  help.  After 
the  encounter  he  came  on 
board  the  Terror  Bomb  in  a 
state  of  some  agitation,  to 
consult  his  friend  Captain 
Hudson.  Hudson  gave  him 
good  advice :  to  go  at  once  to 
the  Folkestone  and  surrender 
himself,  and  offered  him  a  boat. 
Tymewell  said  he  would  act  as 
he  was  advised,  and  went  off 
in  the  Terrors  boat.  He  left 
behind  him  his  sword,  which, 
says  Captain  Hudson,  was  a 
bad  one,  and  had  scratches  on 
the  shell.  He  noticed  also  that 
Tymewell's  right  hand  was 
bound  in  a  handkerchief,  as  if 
he  had  been  hurt.  The  sec- 
retary then  said  that  he  had 
only  tried  to  wound  Gregory 
on  the  left  arm,  and  had  killed 
him  by  mere  accident.  While 
on  his  way  to  the  Folkestone  he 
reflected  that  it  would  be  safer 
for  him  to  hide  in  Middelburg, 
and  there  he  went.  Three 
months  later  he  came  over  and 
stood  his  trial.  His  defence 
was  marked  by  a  masterly 
"  economy  of  truth."  Whether 
because  he  was  well  advised,  or 
because  he  was  very  capable  of 
looking  after  himself,  he  kept 
steadily  to  the  essential  point, 
which  was  that  he  had  neither 
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sent  a  challenge  nor  prepared 
for  an  encounter,  and  that  Cap- 
tain Gregory  had  deliberately 
sought  him  out.  The  case  was, 
indeed,  clear  beyond  denial. 
Though  the  President,  and 
Captains  James  Douglas,  Ed. 
Heller,  Tho.  Stanhope,  and 
Robt.  Allen  were,  as  they 
showed,  well  disposed  to  pun- 
ish a  secretary  for  killing  a 
post  -  captain,  they  positively 
could  not,  in  those  circum- 
stances and  in  that  age,  deny 
Tymewell  the  right  to  accept 
the  challenge  forced  on  him 
by  Gregory.  So,  with  visible 
reluctance,  they  acquitted  him 
of  murder. 

They  could  not  help  acquit- 
ting him,  but  they  were  not 
prepared  to  let  him  off  scot- 
free.  The  charge  was  worded 
with  a  convenient  laxity.  The 
prisoner  was  tried  for  murder 
and  for  his  behaviour  to  his 
superiors.  When  then  the 
court  was  asked,  "  Does  it  ap- 
pear that  Mr  Ty  me  well's  be- 
haviour to  Captain  Gregory 
was  agreeable  to  Discipline  and 
the  Rules  of  the  Navy  ?  "  it  had 
no  hesitation  in  replying  that 
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it  was  not — and  in  sentencing 
him  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment in  the  Marshalsea.  The 
sentence  has  the  look  of  a 
bathos — but  it  was  very  like  a 
naval  court-martial. 

Whether  Mr  Tymewell  actu- 
ally did  his  two  years  in  the 
Marshalsea  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover.  Naval  court-mar- 
tial was  under  a  cloud  in  1748, 
and  Parliament  was  shortly  to 
overhaul  it  with  vigour.  In 
all  probability  he  did  not  do 
his  time.  Neither  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  say  whether  he 
married  the  young  woman  of 
fortune.  One  cannot  quite 
wish  that  he  did,  for  there  was 
a  touch  of  the  "  sournois  "  in 
Mr  Tymewell.  As  for  Captain 
Gregory,  he  brought  his  fate 
upon  himself.  We  can  only 
say  of  him  that  people  who 
play  at  bowls  must  look  out 
for  rubbers.  And  then  the 
whole  story  illustrates  rather 
the  ugly  side  of  duelling.  In- 
cidentally it  shows  that  the 
good  old  discipline  of  the  navy 
was  far  from  being  above 
reproach. 

DAVID  HANNAY. 
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TALES    OF    THE    MERMAID    TAVERN. 

BY  ALFEED   NOTES. 

IX.   EALEIGH. 

BEN  was  our  only  guest  that  day.     His  tribe 
Had  flown  to  their  new  shrine — the  Apollo  Room, 
To  which,  though  they  enscrolled  his  golden  verse 
Above  their  doors  like  some  great-fruited  vine, 
Ben  still  preferred  our  Mermaid,  and  to  smoke 
Alone  in  his  old  nook ;  perhaps  to  hear 
The  voices  of  the  dead, 
The  voices  of  his  old  companions, 
Hovering  near  him, — Will  and  Kit  and  Rob. 

"  Our  Ocean-shepherd  from  the  main-deep  sea, 
Raleigh,"  he  muttered,  as  I  brimmed  his  cup, 
"  Last  of  the  men  that  broke  the  fleets  of  Spain, 
'Twas  not  enough  to  cage  him,  sixteen  years, 
Rotting  his  heart  out  in  the  Bloody  Tower, 
But  they  must  fling  him  forth  in  his  old  age 
To  hunt  for  El  Dorado.     Then,  mine  host, 
Because  his  poor  old  ship  The  Destiny 
Smashes  the  Spaniard,  but  comes  tottering  home 
Without  the  Spanish  gold,  our  gracious  king, 
To  please  a  catamite, 

Sends  the  old  lion  back  to  the  Tower  again. 
The  friends  of  Spain  will  send  him  to  the  block 
This  time.     That  male  Salome,  Buckingham, 
Is  dancing  for  his  head.     Raleigh  is  doomed." 

A  shadow  stood  in  the  doorway.     We  looked  up ; 
And  there,  but  0,  how  changed,  how  worn  and  grey, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  like  a  hunted  thing 
Stared  at  us. 

"Ben,"  he  said,  and  glanced  behind  him. 
Ben  took  a  step  towards  him. 

"  Tell  me  quickly," 

Whispered  the  old  man  in  a  husky  voice, 
Half  timorous  and  half  cunning,  so  unlike 
His  old  heroic  self  that  one  might  weep 
To  hear  it,  "  Ben,  I  have  given  them  all  the  slip  ! 
I  may  be  followed  !     Can  you  hide  me  here 
Till  it  grows  dark  ? " 

Ben  drew  him  quickly  in,  and  motioned  me 
To  lock  the  door.     "Till  it  grows  dark,"  he  cried, 
"  My  God,  that  you  should  ask  it !  " 

"  Do  not  think, 
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Do  not  believe  that  I  am  quite  disgraced," 

The  old  man  faltered,  "  for  they'll  say  it,  Ben ; 

And  when  my  boy  grows  up,  they'll  tell  him,  too, 

His  father  was  a  coward.     I  do  cling 

To  life,  for  many  reasons,  not  from  fear 

Of  death.     No,  Ben,  I  can  disdain  that  still ; 

But — there's  my  boy ! " 

Then  all  his  face  went  blind. 

He  dropt  upon  Ben's  shoulder  and  sobbed  outright, 
"  They  are  trying  to  break  my  pride,  to  break  my  pride !  " 

The  window  darkened,  and  I  saw  a  face 

Blurring  the  panes.     Ben  gripped  the  old  man's  arm 

And  led  him  gently  to  a  room  within, 

Out  of  the  way  of  guests. 

"Your  pride,"  he  said, 
"That  is  the  pride  of  England  ! " 

At  that  name — 
England ! — 

As  at  a  signal-gun,  heard  in  the  night 
Far  out  at  sea,  the  weather-  and  world-worn  man, 
That  once  was  Raleigh,  lifted  up  his  head. 
Old  age  and  weakness,  weariness  and  fear 
Fell  from  him  like  a  cloak.     He  stood  erect. 
His  eager  eyes,  full  of  wide  sea-washed  dawns, 
Burned  for  a  moment  with  immortal  youth, 
While  tears  blurred  mine  to  see  him. 

"  You  do  think 

That  England  will  remember  ?     You  do  think  it  1 " 
He  asked  with  a  great  light  upon  his  face. 
Ben  bowed  his  head  in  silence. 

"  I  have  wronged 

My  cause  by  this,"  said  Raleigh.     "  Well  they  know  it 
Who  left  this  way  for  me.     I  have  flung  myself 
Like  a  blind  moth  into  this  deadly  light 
Of  freedom.     Now,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
Is  it  too  late  ?     I  might  return  and  ..." 

"No! 

Not  now  !  "  Ben  interrupted.     "I'd  have  said 
Laugh  at  the  headsman,  sixteen  years  ago, 
When  England  was  awake.     She  will  awake 
Again.     But  now,  while  our  most  gracious  king, 
Who  hates  tobacco,  dedicates  his  prayers 
To  Buckingham,  that  male  Salome  ...  no  ! 
This  is  no  land  for  men  that,  under  God, 
Shattered  the  Fleet  Invincible." 

A  knock 

Startled  us,  at  the  outer  door.     "  My  friend 
Stukeley,"  said  Raleigh,  "  if  I  know  his  hand. 
He  has  a  ketch  will  carry  me  to  France, 
Waiting  at  Tilbury." 

I  let  him  in, — 
A  lean  and  stealthy  fellow,  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley, — 
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I  liked  him  little.     He  thought  much  of  his  health, 

More  of  his  money-bags,  and  most  of  all 

On  how  to  run  with  all  men  all  at  once 

For  his  own  profit.     At  the  Mermaid  Inn 

Men  disagreed  in  friendship  and  in  truth ; 

But  he  agreed  with  all  men,  and  his  life 

Was  one  soft  quag  of  falsehood.     Fugitives 

Must  use  false  keys,  I  thought ;  and  there  was  hope 

For  Raleigh  if  such  a  man  would  walk  one  mile 

To  serve  him  now.     Yet  my  throat  moved  to  see  him 

Usurping,  with  one  hand  on  Raleigh's  arm, 

A  kind  of  ownership.     Lend  me  ten  pounds, 

Were  the  first  words  he  breathed  in  the  old  man's  ear, 

And  Raleigh  slipped  his  purse  into  his  hand. 

Just  over  Bread  Street  hung  the  bruised  white  moon 
When  they  crept  out. 

Sir  Lewis  Stukeley's  watch-dog, 
A  derelict  bo'sun,  with  a  mulberry  face, 
Met  them  outside.     "The  coast  quite  clear,  eh,  Hart?" 
Said  Stukeley.     "  Ah,  that's  good.     Lead  on,  then,  quick. 
And  there,  framed  in  the  cruddle  of  moonlit  clouds 
That  ended  the  steep  street,  dark  on  its  light, 
And  standing  on  those  glistening  cobble-stones 
Just  where  they  turned  to  silver,  Raleigh  looked  back 
Before  he  turned  the  corner.     He  stood  there, 
A  figure  like  foot-feathered  Mercury, 
Tall,  straight  and  splendid,  waving  his  plumed  hat 
To  Ben,  and  taking  his  last  look,  I  felt, 
Upon  our  Mermaid  Tavern.     As  he  paused, 
His  long  fantastic  shadow  swayed  and  swept 
Against  our  feet.     Then,  like  a  shadow,  he  passed. 

"It  is  not  right,"  said  Ben,  "it  is  not  right. 
Why  did  they  give  the  old  man  so  much  grace  1 
Witness  and  evidence  are  what  they  lack. 
Would  you  trust  Stukeley — not  to  draw  him  out  1 
Raleigh  was  always  rash.     A  phrase  or  two 
Will  turn  their  murderous  axe  into  a  sword 
Of  righteousness.  .  .  . 

Why,  come  to  think  of  it, 
Blackfriar's  wharf,  last  night,  I  landed  there, 
And — no,  by  God  ! — Raleigh  is  not  himself, 
The  tide  will  never  serve  beyond  Gravesend. 
It  is  a  trap !     Come  on  !    We'll  follow  them  ! 
Quick !     To  the  river-side  !  .  .  ." 

We  reached  the  wharf 

Only  to  see  their  wherry,  a  small  black  cloud 
Dwindling  far  down  that  running  silver  road. 
Ben  touched  my  arm. 
"Look  there,"  he  said,  pointing  up  stream. 

The  moon 

Glanced  on  a  cluster  of  pikes,  like  silver  thorns, 
Three  hundred  yards  away,  a  little  troop 
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Of  weaponed  men,  embarking  hurriedly. 

Their  great  black  wherry  clumsily  swung  about, 

Then,  with  twelve  oars  for  legs,  came  striding  down, 

An  armoured  beetle  on  the  glittering  trail 

Of  some  small  victim. 

Just  below  our  wharf 
A  little  dinghy  waddled. 
Ben  cut  the  painter,  and  without  one  word 
Drew  her  up  crackling  thro'  the  lapping  water, 
Motioned  me  to  the  tiller,  thrust  her  off, 
And,  pulling  with  one  oar,  backing  with  the  other, 
Swirled  her  round  and  down,  hard  on  the  track 
Of  Raleigh. 

Ben  was  an  old  man  now,  but  tough, 
O  tough  as  a  buccaneer.     We  distanced  them. 
His  oar-blades  drove  the  silver  boiling  back. 
By  Broken  Wharf  the  beetle  was  a  speck. 
It  dwindled  by  Queen  Hythe  and  the  Three  Cranes. 
By  Bellyn's  Gate  we  had  left  it  out  of  sight. 
By  Custom  House  and  Galley  Keye  we  shot 
Thro'  silver  all  the  way,  without  one  glimpse 
Of  Raleigh.     Then  a  dreadful  shadow  fell, 
And  over  us  the  Tower  of  London  rose 
Like  ebony ;  and  on  the  glittering  reach 
Beyond  it,  I  could  see  the  small  black  cloud 
That  carried  the  great  old  seaman  slowly  down 
Between  the  dark  shores  whence  in  happier  years 
The  throng  had  cheered  his  golden  galleons  out, 
And  watched  his  proud  sails  filling  for  Cathay. 

There,  as  through  lead,  we  dragged  by  Traitor's  Gate, 

There,  in  the  darkness,  under  the  Bloody  Tower, 

There,  on  the  very  verge  of  victory, 

Ben  gasped  and  dropped  his  oars. 

"Take  one  and  row,"  he  said,  "my  arms  are  numbed. 

We'll  overtake  him  yet !  "     I  clambered  past  him, 

And  took  the  bow  oar. 

Once,  as  the  pace  flagged, 

Over  his  shoulder  he  turned  his  great  scarred  face 
And  snarled,  with  a  trickle  of  blood  on  his  coarse  lips, 
"Hard!"  .  .  . 

And  blood  and  fire  ran  through  my  veins  again, 
For  half  a  minute  more. 

Yet  we  fell  back. 

Our  course  was  crooked  now.     And  suddenly 
A  grim  black  speck  began  to  grow  behind  us, 
Grow  like  the  threat  of  death  upon  old  age. 
Then,  thickening,  blackening,  sharpening,  foaming,  swept 
Up  the  bright  line  of  bubbles  in  our  wake, 
That  armoured  wherry,  with  its  long  twelve  oars, 
All  well  together  now. 

"Too  late,"  gasped  Ben, 
His  ash-grey  face  uplifted  to  the  moon, 
One  quivering  hand  upon  the  thwart  behind  him, 
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A  moment.     Then  he  bowed  over  his  knees 
Coughing.     "  But  we'll  delay  them.     We'll  be  drunk, 
And  hold  the  catch-polls  up." 

We  drifted  down 

Before  them,  broadside  on.     They  sheered  aside. 
Then,  feigning  a  clumsy  stroke,  Ben  drove  our  craft 
As  they  drew  level,  right  in  among  their  blades. 
There  was  a  shout,  an  oath.     They  thrust  us  off, 
And  then  we  swung  our  nose  against  their  bows 
And  pulled  them  round  with  every  well-meant  stroke, 
A  full  half-minute,  ere  they  won  quite  free, 
Cursing  us  for  a  pair  of  drunken  fools. 

We  drifted  down  behind  them. 

"  There's  no  doubt," 

Said  Ben,  "  the  headsman  waits  behind  all  this 
For  Raleigh.     This  is  a  play  to  cheat  the  soul 
Of  England,  teach  the  people  to  applaud 
The  red  fifth  act." 

Without  another  word  we  drifted  down, 
For  centuries  it  seemed,  until  we  came 
To  Greenwich. 

Then  up  the  long  white  burnished  reach  there  crept 
Like  little  sooty  clouds,  the  two  black  boats 
To  meet  us. 

"  He  is  in  the  trap,"  said  Ben, 
"  And  does  not  know  it  yet.     See  where  he  sits 
By  Stukeley  as  by  a  friend." 

Long  after  this, 

We  heard  how  Raleigh,  simply  as  a  child, 
Seeing  the  tide  would  never  serve  him  now, 
And  they  must  turn,  had  taken  from  his  neck 
Some  trinkets  that  he  wore.     "Keep  them,"  he  said 
To  Stukeley,  "  in  remembrance  of  this  night." 

He  had  no  doubts  of  Stukeley  when  he  saw 
The  wherry  close  beside  them.     He  but  wrapped 
His  cloak  a  little  closer  round  his  face. 

Our  boat  rocked  in  their  wash  when  Stukeley  dropped 

The  mask.     We  saw  him  give  the  sign,  and  heard 

His  high-pitched  quavering  voice — In  the  King's  name  ! 

Raleigh  rose  to  his  feet.     "  I  am  under  arrest  ? " 
He  said,  like  a  dazed  man. 

And  Stukeley  laughed. 
Then,  as  he  bore  himself  to  the  grim  end, 
All  doubt  being  over,  the  old  sea-king  stood 
Among  those  glittering  points,  a  king  indeed. 
The  black  boats  rocked.     We  heard  his  level  voice, 
Sir  Lewis,  these,  actions  never  will  turn  out 
To  your  good  credit.     Across  the  moonlit  Thames 
It  rang  contemptuously,  cold  as  cold  steel, 
And  passionless  as  the  judgment  that  ends  all. 
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Some  three  months  later,  Raleigh's  widow  came 

To  lodge  a  se'nnight  at  the  Mermaid  Inn. 

His  house  in  Bread  Street  was  no  more  her  own ; 

But  in  the  hands  of  Stukeley,  who  had  reaped 

A  pretty  harvest   .   .    . 

She  kept  close  to  her  room,  and  that  same  night, 

Being  ill  and  with  some  fever,  sent  her  maid 

To  fetch  the  apothecary  from  Friday  Street, 

Old  Galen,  as  the  Mermaid  christened  him. 

At  that  same  moment,  as  the  maid  went  out, 

Stukeley  came  in.     He  met  her  at  the  door ; 

And,  chucking  her  under  the  chin,  gave  her  a  letter. 

"  Take  this  up  to  your  mistress.     It  concerns 

Her  property,"  he  said,  "  say  that  I  wait, 

And  would  be  glad  to  speak  with  her." 

The  wench 

Looked  pertly  into  his  face  and  tripped  upstairs. 
I  scarce  could  trust  my  hands. 

"  Sir  Lewis,"  I  said, 

This  is  no  time  to  trouble  her.     She  is  ill." 
"  Let  her  decide,"  he  answered,  with  a  sneer. 
Before  I  found  another  word  to  say 
The  maid  tripped  down  again.     I  scarce  believed 
My  senses  when  she  beckoned  him  up  the  stair. 
Shaking  from  head  to  foot,  I  blocked  the  way. 
"  Property  !  "     Could  the  crux  of  mine  and  thine 
Bring  widow  and  murderer  into  one  small  room  1 
"  Sir  Lewis,"  I  said,  "  she  is  ill.     It  is  not  right ! 
She  never  would  consent." 

He  sneered  again, 

"  You  are  her  doctor  ?     Out  of  the  way,  old  fool ! 
She  has  decided  !  " 

"  Go,"  I  said  to  the  maid, 
"  Fetch  the  apothecary.     Let  it  rest 
With  him." 

She  tossed  her  head.     Her  quick  eyes  glanced, 
Showing  the  white,  like  the  eyes  of  a  vicious  mare. 
She  laughed  at  Stukeley,  loitered,  then — obeyed. 

And  so  we  waited,  till  the  wench  returned, 
With  Galen  at  her  heels.     His  wholesome  face, 
Russet  and  wrinkled  like  an  apple,  peered 
Shrewdly  at  Stukeley,  twinkled  once  at  me, 
And  passed  in  silence,  leaving  a  whiff  of  herbs 
Behind  him  on  the  stair. 

Five  minutes  later 

To  my  amazement,  that  same  wholesome  face 
Leaned  from  the  lighted  door  above,  and  called 
"  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley ! " 

Sir  Judas  hastened  up. 
The  apothecary  followed  him  within. 
The  door  shut,  I  was  left  there  in  the  dark 
Bewildered ;  for  my  heart  was  hot  with  thoughts 
Of  those  last  months.     Our  Summer's  Nightingale, 
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Our  Ocean-shepherd  from  the  Main-deep  Sea, 
The  Founder  of  our  Mermaid  Fellowship, 
Was  this  his  guerdon — at  the  Mermaid  Inn  ? 
Was  this  that  maid-of-honour  whose  romance 
With  Kaleigh,  once,  had  been  a  kingdom's  talk  ? 
Could  Bess  Throckmorton  slight  his  memory  thus  ? 
"It  is  not  right,"  I  said,  "it  is  not  right. 
She  wrongs  him  deeply." 

I  leaned  against  the  porch 
Staring  into  the  night.     A  ghostly  ray 
Above  me,  from  her  window,  bridged  the  street 
And  rested  on  the  goldsmith's  painted  sign 
Opposite. 

I  could  hear  the  muffled  voice 
Of  Stukeley  overhead,  persuasive,  bland ; 
And  then,  her  own,  cooing,  soft  as  a  dove 
Calling  its  mate  from  Eden  cedar-boughs, 
Flowed  on  and  on ;  and  then — all  my  flesh  crept 
At  something  worse  than  either,  a  long  space 
Of  silence  that  stretched  threatening  and  cold, 
Cold  as  a  dagger-point  pricking  the  skin 
Over  my  heart. 

Then  came  a  stifled  cry, 
A  crashing  door,  a  footstep  on  the  stair, 
Blundering  like  a  drunkard's,  heavily  down  ; 
And  with  his  gasping  face  one  tragic  mask 
Of  horror, — may  God  help  me  to  forget, 
Some  day  the  frozen  awful  eyes  of  one 
Who,  fearing  neither  hell  nor  heaven,  has  met 
That  ultimate  weapon  of  the  gods,  the  face 
And  serpent  tresses  that  turn  flesh  to  stone — 
Stukeley  stumbled,  groping  his  way  out, 
Blindly,  past  me,  into  the  sheltering  night. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  another  year 
Before  I  understood  what  punishment 
Had  overtaken  Stukeley. 

Ben  and  Brome — 

Ben's  ancient  servant,  but  turned  poet  now — 
Sat  by  the  fire  with  the  old  apothecary 
To  see  the  New  Year  in. 

The  starry  night 

Had  drawn  me  to  the  door.     Could  it  be  true 
That  our  poor  earth  no  longer  was  the  hub 
Of  those  white  wheeling  orbs  t     I  scarce  believed 
The  strange  new  dreams ;  but  I  had  seen  the  veils 
Rent  from  vast  oceans  and  huge  continents, 
Till  what  was  once  our  comfortable  fire, 
Our  cosy  tavern,  and  our  earthly  home 
With  heaven  beyond  the  next  turn  in  the  road, 
All  that  resplendent  fabric  of  our  world 
Shrank  to  a  glow-worm,  lighting  up  one  leaf 
In  one  small  forest,  in  one  little  land, 
Among  those  wild  infinitudes  of  God. 
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A  tattered  wastrel  wandered  down  the  street, 
Clad  in  a  seaman's  jersey,  staring  hard 
At  every  sign.     Beneath  our  own,  the  light 
Fell  on  his  red  carbuncled  face,  I  knew  him, — 
The  bo'sun,  Hart. 

He  pointed  to  our  sign 

And  leered  at  me.     "  That's  her,"  he  said,  "  no  doubt. 
The  sea-witch  with  the  shiny  mackerel  tail 
Swishing  in  wine.     That's  what  Sir  Lewis  meant. 
He  called  it  blood.     Blood  is  his  craze,  you  see. 
This  is  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  sir,  no  doubt  1 " 
I  nodded.     "Ah,  I  thought  as  much,"  he  said. 
"  Well — happen  this  is  worth  a  cup  of  ale." 
He  thrust  his  hand  under  his  jersey  and  lugged 
A  greasy  letter  out.     It  was  inscribed 
The  apothecary  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern. 

I  led  him  in.     "  I  knew  it,  sir,"  he  said, 
While  Galen  broke  the  seal.     "  Soon  as  I  saw 
That  sweet  young  naked  wench  curling  her  tail 
In  those  red  waves. — The  old  man  called  it  blood — 
Blood  is  his  craze,  you  see. — But  you  can  tell 
'Tis  wine,  sir,  by  the  foam.     Malmsey,  no  doubt. 
And  that  sweet  wench  to  make  you  smack  your  lips 
Like  oysters,  with  her  slippery  tail  and  all ! 
Why,  sir,  no  doubt,  this  was  the  Mermaid  Inn." 

"  But  this,"  said  Galen,  lifting  his  grave  face 

To  Ben,  "this  letter  is  from  all  that's  left 

Of  Stukeley.     The  good  host,  there,  thinks  I  wronged 

Your  Ocean-shepherd's  memory.     From  this  letter, 

I  think  I  helped  to  avenge  him.     Do  not  wrong 

His  widow,  even  in  thought.     She  loved  him  dearly. 

You  know  she  keeps  his  poor  grey  severed  head 

Embalmed  ;  and  so  will  keep  it  till  she  dies  ; 

Weeps  over  it  alone.     I  have  heard  such  things 

In  wild  Italian  tales.     But  this  was  true. 

Had  I  refused  to  let  her  speak  with  Stukeley 

I  feared  she  would  go  mad.     This  letter  proves 

That  I — and  she  perhaps — were  instruments, 

Of  some  more  terrible  chirurgery 

Than  either  knew. 

"Ah,  when  I  saw  your  sign," 
The  bo'sun  interjected,  "I'd  no  doubt 
That  letter  was  well  worth  a  cup  of  ale." 

"  Go— paint  your  bows  with  hell-fire  somewhere  else, 
Not  at  this  inn,"  said  Ben,  tossing  the  rogue 
A  good  French  crown.     "  Pickle  yourself  in  hell." 
And  Hart  lurched  out  into  the  night  again, 
Muttering,  "  Thank  you,  sirs.     'Twas  worth  all  that. 
No  doubt  at  all." 

"  There  are  some  men,"  said  Galen, 
Spreading  the  letter  out  on  his  plump  knees, 
"  Will  heap  up  wrong  on  wrong  ;  and,  at  the  last, 
Wonder  because  the  world  will  not  forget 
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Just  when  it  suits  them,  cancel  all  they  owe, 
And,  like  a  mother,  hold  its  arms  out  wide 
At  their  first  cry.     And,  sirs,  I  do  believe 
That  Stukeley,  on  that  night,  had  some  such  wish 
To  reconcile  himself.     What  else  had  passed 
Between  the  widow  and  himself  I  know  not ; 
But  she  had  lured  him  on  until  he  thought 
That  words  and  smiles,  perhaps  a  tear  or  two, 
Might  make  the  widow  take  the  murderer's  hand 
In  friendship,  since  it  might  advantage  both. 
Indeed,  he  came  prepared  for  even  more. 
Villains  are  always  fools.     A  wicked  act, 
What  is  it  but  a  false  move  in  the  game, 
A  blind  man's  blunder,  a  deaf  man's  reply, 
The  wrong  drug  taken  in  the  dead  of  night  1 
I  always  pity  villains. 

I  mistook 

The  avenger  for  the  victim.     There  she  lay 
Panting,  that  night,  her  eyes  like  summer  stars. 
Her  pale  gold  hair  upon  the  pillows  tossed 
Dishevelled,  while  the  fever  in  her  face 
Brought  back  the  lost  wild  roses  of  her  youth 
For  half  an  hour.     Against  a  breast  as  pure 
And  smooth  as  any  maid's  her  soft  arms  pressed 
A  bundle  wrapped  in  a  white  embroidered  cloth. 
She  crooned  over  it  as  a  mother  croons 
Over  her  suckling  child.     I  stood  beside  her. 
— That  was  her  wish,  and  mine,  while  Stukeley  stayed. — 
And,  over  against  me,  on  the  other  side, 
Stood  Stukeley,  gnawing  his  nether  lip  to  find 
She  could  not,  or  she  would  not,  speak  one  word 
In  answer  to  his  letter. 

"  Lady  Raleigh, 

You  wrong  me,  and  you  wrong  yourself,"  he  cried, 
"  To  play  like  a  green  girl  when  great  afiairs 

Are  laid  before  you.     Let  me  speak  with  you, 

Alone." 

"  But  I  am  all  alone,"  she  said, 

"  Far  more  alone  than  I  have  ever  been 

In  all  my  life  before.     This  is  my  doctor. 

He  must  not  leave  me." 

Then  she  lured  him  on, 

Played  on  his  brain  as  a  musician  plays 

Upon  the  lute. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Sir  Lewis, 

If  I  am  grown  too  gay  for  widowhood. 

But  I  have  pondered  for  a  long,  long  time 

On  all  these  matters.     I  know  the  world  was  right, 

The  King  was  right,  and  Buckingham  was  right ; 

And  Spain  was  right,  Sir  Lewis.     Yes,  and  you, 

You,  too,  were  right ;  and  my  poor  husband  wrong. 

You  see  I  knew  his  mind  so  very  well. 

I  knew  his  every  gesture,  every  smile. 

I  lived  with  him.     I  think  I  died  with  him. 
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It  is  a  strange  thing,  marriage.     For  my  soul 
(As  if  myself  were  present  in  this  flesh) 
Beside  him,  slept  in  his  grey  prison-cell 
On  that  last  dreadful  dawn.     I  heard  the  throng 
Murmuring  round  the  scaffold,  far  away ; 
And,  with  the  smell  of  sawdust  in  my  nostrils, 
I  woke,  bewildered  as  himself,  to  see 
That  tall,  black-cassocked  figure  by  his  bed. 
I  heard  the  words  that  made  him  understand : 
The  Body  of  our  Lord.   .  .  .  take  and  eat  this  ! 
I  rolled  the  small  sour  flakes  beneath  my  tongue 
With  him.     I  caught,  with  him,  the  gleam  of  tears, 
Far  off,  on  some  strange  face  of  sickly  dread. 
The  Blood  .  .  .  and  the  cold  cup  was  in  my  hand, 
Cold  as  an  axe-heft  washed  with  waterish  red. 
I  heard  his  last  poor  cry  to  wife  and  child. — 
Could  any  that  heard  forget  it  ? — My  true  God 
Hold  you  loth  in  His  arms,  both  in  His  arms  ! 

And  then — that  last  poor  wish,  a  thing  to  raise 
A  smile  in  some.     I  have  smiled  at  it  myself 
A  thousand  times. 

Give  me  my  pipe,  he  said, 
My  old  Winchester  clay,  with  the  long  stem, 
And  half  an  hour  alone.     The  crowd  can  wait. 
Tlify  have  not  waited  half  so  long  as  I. 
And  then,  O  then,  I  know  what  soft  blue  clouds, 
What  wavering  rings,  fragrant  ascending  wreaths 
Melted  his  prison-walls  to  a  summer  haze, 
Through  which  I  think  he  saw  the  little  port 
Of  Budleigh  Salterton,  like  a  sea-bird's  nest 
Among  the  Devon  cliffs  .  .  .  the  tarry  quay 
Where  in  his  boyhood  he  had  flung  a  line 
For  bass  or  whiting-pollock.     I  remembered 
(Had  he  not  told  me,  on  some  summer  night, 
His  arm  about  my  neck,  kissing  my  hair) 
He  used  to  sit  there,  gazing  out  to  sea ; 
Fish,  and  for  what  1     Not  all  for  what  he  caught 
And  handled  ;  but  for  rainbow-coloured  things, 
The  water-drops  that  jewelled  his  thin  line, 
Flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  sunset  clouds, 
While  the  green  water  gurgling  through  the  piles, 
Heaving  and  sinking,  helped  him  to  believe 
The  fast-bound  quay  a  galleon  plunging  out 
Superbly  for  Cathay.     There  would  he  sit 
Listening,  a  radiant  boy,  child  of  the  sea, 
Listening  to  some  old  seaman's  glowing  tales, 
His  grey  eyes  rich  with  pictures.  .  .  . 

Then  he  saw, 

And  I  with  him,  that  gathering  in  the  West, 
To  break  the  Fleet  Invincible.     O,  I  heard 
The  trumpets  and  the  neighings  and  the  drums. 
I  watched  the  beacons  on  a  hundred  hills. 
I  drank  that  wine  of  battle  from  his  cup, 
And  gloried  in  it,  lying  against  his  heart. 
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I  sailed  with  him  and  saw  the  unknown  worlds. 
The  slender  ivory  towers  of  old  Cathay 
Rose  for  us  over  lilac-coloured  seas 
That  crumpled  a  sky-blue  foam  on  long  shores 
Of  shining  sand,  shores  of  so  clear  a  glass 
They  drew  the  sunset-clouds  into  their  bosom 
And  hung  that  City  of  Vision  in  mid  air 
Girdling  it  round,  as  with  a  moat  of  sky, 
Hopelessly  beautiful,  O,  yet  I  heard — 
Heard  from  his  blazoned  poops  the  trumpeters 
Blowing  proud  calls,  while  overhead  the  flag 
Of  England  floated  from  white  towers  of  sail  .  .  . 
And  yet,  and  yet  I  knew  that  he  was  wrong. 
And  soon  he  knew  it,  too. 

I  saw  the  cloud 

Of  doubt  assail  him,  in  the  Bloody  Tower, 
When,  being  withheld  from  sailing  the  high  seas 
For  sixteen  years,  he  spread  a  prouder  sail, 
Took  up  his  pen  and,  walled  about  with  stone, 
Began  to  write — his  History  of  the  World. 
And  emperors  came,  like  Lazarus  from  the  grave, 
To  wear  his  purple.     And  the  night  disgorged 
Its  empires,  till,  O,  like  the  swirl  of  dust 
Around  their  marching  legions,  that  dim  cloud 
Of  doubt  closed  round  him.     Was  there  any  man 
So  sure  of  heart  and  brain  as  to  record 
The  simple  truth  of  things  himself  had  seen  ? 
Then  who  could  plumb  that  night  1     The  work  broke  off ! 
He  knew  that  he  was  wrong.     I  knew  it,  too  ! 
Once  more  that  stately  structure  of  his  dreams 
Melted  like  mist.     His  eagles  perished  like  clouds. 
Death  wound  a  thin  horn  through  the  centuries. 
The  grave  resumed  his  forlorn  emperors. 
His  empires  crumbled  back  to  a  little  ash 
Knocked  from  his  pipe  .  .  . 
He  dropped  his  pen  in  homage  to  the  truth. 
The  truth  1     0,  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death! 

Then,  when  he  forged,  out  of  one  golden  thought, 

A  key  to  open  his  prison  ;  when  the  King 

Released  him  for  a  tale  of  faerie  gold 

Under  the  tropic  palms ;  when  those  grey  walls 

Melted  before  his  passion ;  do  you  think 

The  gold  that  lured  the  King  was  quite  the  same 

As  that  which  Raleigh  saw  ?     You  know  the  song  : 

'  Say  to  the  King,'  quoth  Raleigh, 
'  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  him  : 
Wealth  beyond  derision, 

Veils  to  lift  from  the  sky, 
Seas  to  sail  for  England, 

And  a  little  dream  to  sell  him, 
Gold,  the  gold  of  a  vision 

That  angels  cannot  buy.' 
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Ah,  no  !     For  all  the  beauty  and  the  pride, 
Raleigh  was  wrong  ;  but  not  so  wrong,  I  think, 
As  those  for  whom  his  kingdoms  oversea 
Meant  only  glittering  dust.     The  fight  he  waged 
Was  not  with  them.     They  never  worsted  him. 
It  was  the  Destiny  that  brought  him  home 
Without  the  Spanish  gold.  .  .  .  O,  he  was  wrong, 
But  such  a  wrong,  in  Gloriana's  day, 
Was  more  than  right,  was  immortality. 
He  had  just  half  an  hour  to  put  all  this 
Into  his  pipe  and  smoke  it  ... 

The  red  fire, 

The  red  heroic  fire  that  filled  his  veins 
When  the  proud  flag  of  England  floated  out 
Its  challenge  to  the  world — all  gone  to  ash  ? 
What  1     Was  the  great  red  wine  that  Drake  had  quaffed 
Vinegar  ?     He  must  fawn,  haul  down  his  flag, 
And  count  all  nations  nobler  than  his  own ; 
Tear  out  the  lions  from  the  painted  shields 
That  hung  his  poop,  for  fear  that  he  offend 
The  pride  of  Spain  1     Treason  to  sack  the  ships 
Of  Spain.     The  wounds  of  slaughtered  Englishmen 
Cried  out — there  is  no  law  beyond  the,  line  ! 
Treason  to  sweep  the  seas  with  Francis  Drake  1 
Treason  to  fight  for  England  t 

If  it  were  so, 

The  times  had  changed  and  quickly.     He  had  been 
A  school-boy  in  the  morning  of  the  world, 
Playing  with  wooden  swords  and  winning  crowns 
Of  tinsel ;  but  his  comrades  had  outgrown 
Their  morning-game,  and  gathered  round  to  mock 
His  battles  in  the  sunset.     Yet  he  knew 
That  all  his  life  had  passed  in  that  brief  day ; 
And  he  was  old,  too  old  to  understand 
The  smile  upon  the  face  of  Buckingham, 
The  smile  on  Cobham's  face,  at  that  great  word 
England  ! 

He  knew  the  solid  earth  was  changed 
To  something  less  than  dust  among  the  stars  .  .  . 
And  0,  be  sure  he  knew  that  he  was  wrong, 
That  gleams  would  come — 
Gleams  of  a  happier  world  for  younger  men, 
That  Commonwealth,  far  off.     This  was  a  time 
Of  sadder  things,  destruction  of  the  old 
Before  the  new  was  born.     At  least  he  knew 
It  was  his  own  way  that  had  brought  the  world 
Thus  far,  England  thus  far !     How  could  he  change, 
He  who  loved  England  as  a  man  might  love 
His  mistress,  change  from  year  to  fickle  year  ? 
For  the  new  years  would  change,  even  as  the  old. 
No — he  was  wedded  to  that  old  first  love, 
Crude  flesh  and  blood,  and  coarse  as  meat  and  drink, 
The  woman — England  ;  no  fine  angel-isle, 
Ruled  by  that  male  Salome — Buckingham  ! 
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Better  the  axe  than  to  live  on  and  wage 
These  new  and  silent  and  more  deadly  wars 
That  play  at  friendship  with  our  enemies. 
Such  times  are  evil.     Not  of  their  own  desire 
They  lead  to  good,  blind  agents  of  that  Hand 
Which  now  had  hewed  him  down,  down  to  his  knees, 
But  in  a  prouder  battle  than  men  knew. 

His  pipe  was  out.     The  guard  was  at  the  door. 
Raleigh  was  not  a  god.     But  when  he  climbed 
The  scaffold,  I  believe  he  looked  a  man. 
And  when  the  axe  fell,  I  believe  that  God 
Set  on  his  shoulders  that  immortal  head 
Which  he  desired  on  earth. 

O,  he  was  wrong  ! 

But  when  that  axe  fell,  not  one  shout  was  raised. 
That  mighty  throng  around  that  crimson  block 
Stood  silent — like  the  hushed  black  cloud  that  holds 
The  thunder.     You  might  hear  the  headsman's  breath. 
Stillness  like  that  is  dangerous,  being  charged 
Sometimes  with  thought,  Sir  Lewis  !  England  sleeps  ! 
What  if,  one  day,  the  Stewart  should  be  called 
To  know  that  England  wakes  1     What  if  a  shout 
Should  thunder-strike  Whitehall,  and  the  dogs  lift 
Their  heads  along  the  fringes  of  the  crowd 
To  catch  a  certain  savour  that  I  know, 
The  smell  of  blood  and  sawdust  ?  .  .  . 

Ah,  Sir  Lewis, 

'Tis  hard  to  find  one  little  seed  of  right 
Among  so  many  wrongs,     Haleigh  was  wrong, 
And  yet — it  was  because  he  loved  his  country, 
Next  to  himself,  Sir  Lewis,  by  your  leave, 
His  country  butchered  him.     You  did  not  know 
That  I  was  only  third  in  his  affections  ? 
The  night  I  told  him — we  were  parting  then — 
I  had  begged  the  last  disposal  of  his  body, 
Did  he  not  say,  with  0,  so  gentle  a  smile, 
Thou  hadst  not  ahvays  the  disposal  of  it 
In  life,  dear  Bess.     'Tis  well  it  should  be  thine 
In  death!"— 

"  The  jest  was  bitter  at  such  an  hour, 
And  somewhat  coarse  in  grain,"  Stukeley  replied. 
"  Indeed  I  thought  him  kinder." 

"  Kinder,"  she  said, 
Laughing  bitterly. 

Stukeley  looked  at  her. 

She  whispered  something,  and  his  lewd  old  eyes 
Fastened  upon  her  own.     He  knelt  by  her. 
"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  your  woman's  wit  has  found 
A  better  way  to  solve  this  bitter  business." 
Her  head  moved  on  the  pillow  with  little  tossings. 
He  touched  her  hand.     It  leapt  quickly  away. 
She  hugged  that  strange  white  bundle  to  her  breast, 
And  writhed  back,  smiling  at  him,  across  the  bed. 
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"  Ah,  Bess,"  he  whispered  huskily,  pressing  his  lips 
To  that  warm  hollow  where  her  head  had  lain, 
"  There  is  one  way  to  close  the  long  dispute, 
Keep  the  estates  unbroken  in  your  hands 
And  stop  all  slanderous  tongues,  one  happy  way. 
We  have  some  years  to  live ;  and  why  alone  1 " 

"  Alone  1 "  she  sighed.     "  My  husband  thought  of  that. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  me,  long  ago, 
When  he  was  first  condemned.     He  said — he  said — 
Now  let  me  think — what  was  it  that  he  said  ? — 
I  had  it  all  by  heart. — Beseech  you,  Bess, 
Hide  not  yourself  for  many  days,  he  said." 

"  True  wisdom  that,"  quoth  Stukeley,  "  for  the  love 
That  seeks  to  chain  the  living  to  the  dead 
Is  but  self-love  at  best !  " 

"  And  yet,"  she  said, 

"  See  how  his  poor  heart's  torn  between  two  cares, 
Love  of  himself  and  care  of  me,  as  thus  : 
Love  God !    Begin  to  repose  yourself  on  Him  ! 
Therein  you  shall  find  true  and  lasting  riches  ; 
But  all  the  rest  is  nothing.      When  you  have  tired 
Your  thoughts  on  earthly  things,  when  you  have  travelled 
Through  all  the  glittering  pomps  of  this  proud  world, 
You  shall  sit  down  by  Sorrow  in  the  end. 
Begin  betimes,  and  teach  your  little  son 
To  serve  and  fear  God  also. 
Then  God  ivill  be  a  husband  unto  you, 
And  unto  him  a  father  ;  nor  can  Death 
Bereave  you  any  more.      When  I  am  gone, 
No  doubt  you  shall  be  sought  unto  by  many, 
For  the  world  thinks  that  I  ^vas  very  rich. 
No  greater  misery  can  befall  you,  Bess, 
Than  to  become  a  prey  and,  afterwards, 
To  be  despised." 

"  Human  enough,"  said  Stukeley, 
"  And  yet — self-love,  self-love  !  " 

"  Ah,  no,"  quoth  she, 

"  You  have  not  heard  the  end  :  God  knows,  I  speak  it 
Not  to  dissuade  you — not  to  dissuade  you,  mark — 
From  marriage.     That  will  be  the  best  for  you, 
Both  in  respect  of  God  and  of  the  world. 
Was  that  self-love,  Sir  Lewis  ?     Ah,  not  all. 
And  thus  he  ended  :  For  his  father's  sake 
That  chose  and  loved  you  in  his  happiest  times, 
Remember  your  poor  child  !     The  Everlasting, 
Infinite,  Powerful,  and  Inscrutable  God, 
Keep  you  and  yours,  have  mercy  upon  me, 
And  teach  me  to  forgive  my  false  accusers.  .  .  . 
Wrong,  even  in  death,  you  see.     Then — My  true  wife, 
Farewell ! 

Bless  my  poor  boy  !     Pray  for  me  !     My  true  God 
Hold  you  both  in  His  arms,  both  in  His  arms  ! 

I  know  that  he  was  wrong.     You  did  not  know, 
Sir  Lewis,  that  he  had  left  me  a  little  child. 
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Come  closer,  you  shall  see  its  orphaned  face. 

The  sad,  sad  relict  of  a  man  that  loved 

His  country  ...  all  that's  left  to  me.     Come,  look  !  " 

She  beckoned  Stukeley  nearer.     He  bent  down 

Curiously.     Her  feverish  fingers  drew 

The  white  wrap  from  the  bundle  in  her  arms, 

And,  with  a  smile  that  would  make  angels  weep, 

She  showed  him,  pressed  against  her  naked  breast, 

Terrible  as  Medusa,  the  grey  flesh 

And  shrivelled  face,  embalmed,  the  thing  that  dropped 

Into  the  headsman's  basket,  months  agone, — 

The  head  of  Ealeigh. 

Half  her  body  lay 

Bare,  while  she  held  that  grey  babe  to  her  heart ; 
But  Judas  hid  his  face. 

"  Living,"  she  said,  "  he  was  not  always  mine ; 
But — dead — I  shall  not  wean  him.  .  .  ." 

Then  I,  too, 

Covered  my  face  ...  I  cannot  tell  you  more. 
There  was  a  dreadful  silence  in  that  room, 
Silence  that,  as  I  know,  shattered  the  brain 
Of  Stukeley.  .  .  .  When  I  dared  to  raise  my  head 
Beneath  that  silent  thunder  of  our  God, 
The  man  had  gone.  .  .  . 

This  is  his  letter,  sirs, 

Written  from  Lundy  Island  :  For  God's  love, 
Tell  them  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  say 
That  I  drink  blood.     I  have  no  secret  sin. 
A  thousand  pound  is  not  so  great  a  sum  ; 
And  that  was  all  they  paid  me,  every  penny. 
Salt  water,  that  is  all  the  drink  I  taste 
On  this  rough  island.     Somebody  has  taught 
The  sea-gulls  how  to  wail  around  my  hut 
All  night,  like  lost  souls.     And  there  is  a  face, 
A  dead  man's  face  that  laughs  in  every  storm, 
And  sleeps  in  every  pool  along  the  coast. 
I  thought  it  was  my  own,  once.     But  I  know 
These  actions  never,  never,  on  God's  earth, 
Will  turn  out  to  their  credit  who  believe 
That  I  drink  blood. 

He  crumpled  up  the  letter 
And  tossed  it  into  the  fire. 

"  Galen,"  said  Ben, 
"  I  think  you  are  right — that  one  should  pity  villains." 

The  clock  struck  twelve.     The  bells  began  to  peal. 

We  drank  a  cup  of  sack  to  the  New  Year. 

"  New  songs  for  you,  lad,  all  as  fresh  as  may," 

Said  Ben  to  Brome,  "  but  I  shall  never  live 

To  hear  them." 

All  was  not  so  well,  indeed, 

With  Ben,  as  hitherto.     Age  had  come  upon  him. 
He  dragged  one  foot  as  in  paralysis. 
The  critics  bayed  against  the  old  lion,  now, 
And  called  him  arrogant.     "  My  brain,"  he  said, 
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"Is  yet  unhurt,  although,  set  round  with  pain, 
It  cannot  long  hold  out."     He  never  stooped, 
Never  once  pandered  to  that  vitiate  hoar. 
His  coat  was  thread-bare.     Weeks  had  passed  of  late 
Without  his  voice  resounding  in  our  inn. 
"The  statues  are  defiled,  the  gods  dethroned, 
The  Ionian  movement  reigns,  not  the  free  soul. 
And,  as  for  me,"  he  said,  "  I  have  lived  too  long. 
Well — I  can  weave  the  old  threnodies  anew." 
Then,  filling  his  cup,  he  murmured,  soft  and  low, 
A  new  song,  breaking  on  an  ancient  shore : — 


Marlowe  is  dead,  and  Greene  is  in  his  grave, 
And  sweet  Will  Shakespeare  long  ago  is  gone  ! 

Our  Ocean-shepherd  sleeps  beneath  the  wave ; 

Robin  is  dead,  and  Marlowe  in  his  grave. 

Why  should  I  stay  to  chant  an  idle  stave, 
And  in  my  Mermaid  Tavern  drink  alone  1 

For  Kit  is  dead,  and  Greene  is  in  his  grave, 
And  sweet  Will  Shakespeare  long  ago  is  gone. 


ii. 


Where  is  the  singer  of  the  Faerie  Queen  1 
Where  are  the  lyric  lips  of  Astrophel  ? 

Long,  long  ago,  their  quiet  graves  were  green ; 

Ay,  and  the  grave,  too,  of  their  Faerie  Queen ! 

And  yet  their  faces,  hovering  here  unseen, 
Call  me  to  taste  their  new-found  cenomel ; 

To  sup  with  him  who  sang  the  Faerie  Queen ; 
To  drink  with  him  whose  name  was  Astrophel. 


in. 


I  drink  to  that  great  Inn  beyond  the  grave ! 

— If  there  be  none,  the  gods  have  done  us  wrong, — 

Ere  long  I  hope  to  chant  a  better  stave 

In  some  great  Mermaid  Inn  beyond  the  grave  ; 

And  quaff  the  best  of  earth  that  heaven  can  save, 

Red  wine  like  blood,  deep  love  of  friends,  and  song. 
I  drink  to  that  great  Inn  beyond  the  grave, 

And  hope  to  greet  my  golden  lads,  ere  long. 

He  raised  his  cup  and  drank  in  silence.     Brome 
Drank  with  him,  too.     The  bells  had  ceased  to  peal. 
Galen  shook  hands,  and  bade  us  all  good-night. 
Then  Brome,  a  little  wistfully,  I  thought, 
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Looked  at  his  old-time  master  and  prepared 
To  follow.     "  Good-night — Ben,"  he  said,  a  pause 
Before  he  spoke  the  name.     "  Good-night !     Good-night ! 
My  dear  old  Brome,"  said  Ben. 

And,  at  the  door, 

Brome  whispered  to  me,  "  He  is  lonely  now. 
There  are  not  many  left  of  his  old  friends. 
We  all  go  out — like  this — into  the  night. 
But  what  a  fleet  of  stars,"  he  said,  and  shook 
My  hand,  and  smiled,  and  pointed  to  the  sky. 

And,  when  I  looked  into  the  room  again, 

The  lights  were  very  dim,  and  I  believed 

That  Ben  had  fallen  asleep.     His  great  grey  head 

Was  bowed  across  the  table,  on  his  arms. 

Then,  all  at  once,  I  knew  that  he  was  weeping. 

And  like  a  shadow  I  crept  back  again, 

And  stole  into  the  night. 

There  as  I  stood 

Under  the  painted  sign,  I  could  have  vowed 
That  I,  too,  heard  the  voices  of  the  dead, 
The  voices  of  his  old  companions, 
Gathering  round  him  in  that  lonely  room  ; 
Till  all  the  timbers  of  the  Mermaid  Inn 
Trembled  above  me  with  their  ghostly  song — 

"  Say  to  the  King,"  quoth  Ealeigh, 
"  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  him, 
Wealth  beyond  derision, 

Veils  to  lift  from  the  sky ; 
Seas  to  sail  for  England 

And  a  little  dream  to  sell  him, 
Gold,  the  gold  of  a  vision, 
That  angels  cannot  buy." 

Fair  thro'  the  walls  of  his  dungeon, 

— What  were  the  stones  but  a  shadow  1 — 
Streamed  the  light  of  the  rapture, 

The  lure  that  he  followed  of  old, 
The  dream  of  his  old  companions, 
The  vision  of  El  Dorado, 

The  fleet  that  they  never  could  capture, 
The  city  of  sunset  gold. 

Yet  did  they  sail  the  seas 

And,  dazed  with  exceeding  wonder, 
Straight  thro'  the  sunset-glory 

Plunge  into  the  dawn  : 
Leaving  their  home  behind  them, 
By  a  road  of  splendour  and  thunder, 
They  came  to  their  home  in  amazement 
Simply  by  sailing  on. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 


WARREN   HASTINGS — A   COMMEMORATIVE    TABLET — THE    INFAMY 

OF  BURKE  AND  SHERIDAN THE  COMEDY  OF  WESTMINSTER  HALL 

THE   ACQUITTAL  OF  HASTINGS THE  DANGERS  OF  ELOQUENCE 

— LORD   ACTON'S    '  LETTERS  ' — WHAT  is   LIBERTY  ? — THE   FOLLY 

OF    LIBERALISM — POLITICS   A   RELIGION — THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING 
TO    GLADSTONE — A   BORN    PONTIFF. 


A  COMMEMORATIVE  tablet 
has  been  laid  in  the  floor  of 
Westminster  Hall  in  honour 
(or  dishonour)  of  Warren 
Hastings.  The  inscription 
which  follows  is  incised  upon 
its  bronze:  "On  this  spot 
Warren  Hastings  stood  for  his 
trial.  1788-1795."  Doubtless 
our  modern  Radicals,  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the 
anoient  Whigs,  will  find  much 
comfort  in  the  inscription.  To 
them  the  mere  fact  that  Warren 
Hastings  "  stood  for  his  trial  " 
will  be  a  source  of  unfailing 
satisfaction.  If  they  had  their 
way  all  such  men  as  he  would 
"stand  for  their  trials." 
Warren  Hastings  was  a 
patriot,  who  had  secured 
Great  Britain  in  the  peaceful 
possession  of  a  vast  empire, 
an  impertinence  for  which,  in 
their  eyes,  death  was  the  only 
adequate  punishment.  He  had 
proved  himself  apt  to  govern 
in  war  and  peace.  He  had 
endeared  himself  to  many 
thousands  of  English  and 
Indians  alike.  And  therefore 
"he  stood  for  his  trial."  Such 
is  the  reward  which  would  be 
meted  out  to  all  men  who  dared 
to  serve  their  country,  if  only 
the  Whigs  had  their  way ;  and 
countless  Radicals,  as  they  find 
their  way  through  Westminster 
Hall  to  the  voting  lobbies,  into 


which  they  are  still  dragooned 
by  their  tyrannical  leaders,  will 
doubtless  gaze  with  pride  upon 
the  tablet  which  marks  the 
persecution  of  a  great  man. 

And  those  others,  who  be- 
lieve that  patriotism  is  not  the 
first  of  crimes, — what  will  be 
their  thought  as  they  look 
upon  the  place  of  Warren 
Hastings'  torture  ?  They  will 
recall  in  shame,  let  us  hope,  the 
facile  and  dastard  eloquence 
of  Burke  and  Sheridan ;  they 
will  remember  that  the  same 
miscreants  who  insulted  Has- 
tings, insulted  also  Olive  and 
Rodney,  and  many  another 
hero  who  had  dared  to  serve 
his  country;  and  they  will 
understand,  perchance,  how 
monstrous  a  gift  is  oratory, 
when  it  is  separated  by  many 
leagues  from  truth  and  justice. 
The  fame  of  Warren  Hastings 
is  cleared  at  last  from  the 
stains  set  upon  it  by  the 
envious  Whigs.  May  the  com- 
memorative tablet  serve  to 
remind  honest  men  how  base 
a  crime  was  committed  by 
Burke  and  Sheridan,  and  after- 
wards by  Macaulay,  for  no 
better  motive  than  to  indulge 
their  malice  and  their  pride  of 
speech ! 

When  Warren  Hastings  re- 
turned to  England  in  1785, 
after  a  lifetime  spent  in  the 
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service  of  England  and  the 
East  India  Company,  he  ex- 
pected to  be  received  with 
acclamation.  He  had  broken 
the  power  of  France  in  India ; 
he  had  left  the  country  in  a 
state  of  unparalleled  peace 
and  prosperity ;  and,  conscious 
of  his  rectitude,  he  looked  for- 
ward to  be  made  a  peer  and  to 
be  called  to  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  Ignorant  of  politics, 
he  overlooked  the  folly  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the 
malignity  of  Philip  Francis. 
For  many  months  before  the 
return  of  Hastings,  Francis  had 
been  busy  in  poisoning  the 
minds  of  the  Whigs.  He  found 
in  Burke  a  willing  instrument. 
The  glamour  of  the  East,  the 
invented  crimes  of  Hastings, 
were  very  well  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  Burke's  rhetoric.  In 
the  first  speech  which  he  made 
urging  an  impeachment,  he 
dragged  in  the  name  of  Verres, 
and  thus  set  a  fashion  of 
obloquy  which  his  supporters 
were  only  too  quick  to  follow. 
That  Burke  had  faith  in  the 
cause  which  he  espoused  may 
perchance  be  assumed.  He  pos- 
sessed the  talent,  afterwards 
carried  to  a  still  greater  height 
by  Mr  Gladstone,  of  believing 
devoutly  whatever  he  wished 
to  believe.  No  doubt  in  libel- 
ling Hastings,  on  no  better 
evidence  than  the  gossip  of 
interested  persons,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  doing  the 
work  of  honour  and  justice. 
Such  a  conviction  is  at  best 
a  mere  palliation  of  his  sin. 
They  who  presume  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  truth  and 
virtue  should  be  scrupulous 
above  all  that  their  truth  is 
well-founded  and  their  virtue 


impeccable.  No  purity  of 
motive  absolves  falsehood,  and 
Burke  cannot  escape  the  stig- 
ma which  attaches  to  all  those 
who  bring  and  procure  false 
witness.  The  others,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  cannot 
advance  even  this  tiny  plea 
in  extenuation  of  their  fault. 
The  part  which  William  Pitt 
played  in  the  persecution  of 
Warren  Hastings  will  always 
remain  the  one  serious  blot 
upon  his  reputation,  and  the 
blot  is  the  more  serious  because 
it  is  a  wanton  disfigurement. 
At  his  first  intervention  in  the 
debate  he  condemned  Fox  and 
Burke  with  all  his  eloquence 
for  the  arts  of  misrepresenta- 
tion which  they  practised  in 
order  to  involve  Hastings  in 
the  net  of  public  prejudice.  He 
justified  the  victim  of  this  pre- 
judice in  the  fine  which  he  had 
imposed  upon  Cheyte  Sing,  a 
rebellious  Zemindar,  and  then 
agreed  to  the  motion  of  im- 
peachment upon  the  ground 
that  the  fine  inflicted  was  ex- 
cessive. Had  that  been  the 
only  charge  brought  against 
Hastings,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  all  the  parade 
of  Westminster  Hall,  or  of  the 
floods  of  eloquence  which  the 
eager  Whigs  undammed.  But 
when  once  Pitt's  support  had 
been  gained,  the  rest  seemed 
easy.  The  parts  were  con- 
fidently allotted  to  the  enemies 
of  Hastings,  and  the  warfare 
of  insult  went  gaily  on.  To 
Sheridan  was  given  the  con- 
genial task  of  exposing  Hast- 
ings' imagined  ill-treatment  of 
the  Princesses  of  Oude.  Had 
Sheridan  taken  the  trouble 
to  investigate  the  matter,  he 
might  have  known,  what  we 
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know  to-day,  that  Hastings 
did  not  move  one  inch  beyond 
the  law,  and  that  he  was  con- 
vinced, after  a  long  inquiry, 
that  the  Begums  were  guilty. 
But  a  discovery  of  the  facts 
would  have  destroyed  Sheri- 
dan's case,  and  as  the  rivalry 
of  violence  was  already  begun, 
he  asked  no  more  than  an 
occasion  for  his  malice.  "Hast- 
ings," said  Sheridan,  "is  a 
mixture  of  the  trickster  and 
the  tyrant,  at  once  a  Scapin 
and  a  Dionysius.  A  crooked, 
circuitous  policy  regulates  all 
his  actions.  .  .  .  He  boasts  of 
his  resources — namely,  Cheyte 
Sing  and  the  Begums  —  pre- 
cisely as  a  highwayman  would 
boast  of  Bagshot  and  Houn- 
slow."  And,  having  struck  his 
note,  he  makes  preposterous 
invocations  to  the  great  god 
of  Justice,  and  leaves  the  House 
of  Commons,  then  as  now  an 
assembly  of  gossips,  wondering 
which  of  the  two  had  the  better 
mastery  of  invective — Sheridan 
or  Burke. 

Those  who  at  this  moment 
dared  to  say  a  word  in  Hastings' 
favour  were  few  and  inexpert. 
Only  Lord  Hood  and  Wilkes 
spoke  with  vigour  and  effect. 
Hood  placed  the  argument 
upon  the  high  plane  of  public 
duty.  He  pointed  out  with 
perfect  justice  the  danger  the 
State  would  incur  if  it  thus 
called  to  account  men  who  had 
served  it  abroad.  "  As  for  my- 
self," he  said,  "at  my  period  of 
life  I  can  entertain  no  expec- 
tation of  being  again  employed 
on  active  foreign  service ;  but  I 
speak  for  those  who  oome  after 
me.  Love  of  my  country  im- 
pels me  to  prevent  a  precedent 


which  will  impede  all  future 
exertions,  if  we  punish  the  acts 
of  authority,  however  repug- 
nant they  may  be  to  ourselves, 
which  the  saviour  of  India  has 
committed  in  order  to  extricate 
and  preserve  the  country  com 
mitted  to  his  care. ' '  Never  were 
the  claims  of  public  service  more 
wisely  upheld.  Even  if  Warren 
Hastings  had  overstepped  the 
boundaries  of  restraint  set  upon 
life  by  the  hypocritical  Whigs, 
which  the  Whigs  themselves 
with  all  their  resources  of 
calumny  and  invective  were 
unable  to  prove,  he  would  still 
have  deserved  well  of  his 
country.  But  men  there  are, 
and  have  always  been,  who 
will  throw  into  the  scale  against 
selfless  devotion,  magnanimous 
courage,  and  profound  wisdom, 
some  tiny  misdemeanour,  and 
swear  that  the  one  evil  makes 
the  many  benefits  kick  the 
beam.  To  these  poor  souls  the 
negative  good  seems  the  only 
good.  They  are  quick  to  suspect 
the  positive  good,  because  they 
know  themselves  incapable  of 
it.  And  it  was  to  this  spirit 
of  ungrateful  timidity  that 
Hastings  fell  a  hapless  victim. 
The  defence  of  Wilkes,  equally 
honest,  was  based  upon  another 
ground.  He  noticed  —  what 
every  ingenuous  person  should 
have  noticed  —  the  absence  of 
complaints  from  India.  "  I 
have  heard  him,"  said  he, 
"more  than  once  compared  to 
Verres.  But  the  House  ought 
to  recollect  that  when  the 
Governor  of  Sicily  was  ac- 
cused before  the  Roman  Senate, 
scarcely  an  inhabitant  of  that 
island  could  be  found  who  did 
not  exhibit  complaints  against 
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him.      In   the   instance   before 
us,    though     the    prosecution, 
or   rather   the   persecution,  of 
Mr  Hastings  has  been  already 
nearly  three  years  in  progress, 
yet  not  a  single  charge  or  im- 
putation  on    his    conduct    has 
been  transmitted  from  India." 
Such  arguments  as  these  fell 
upon   deaf   ears.     When  Scott 
insisted    that   no   single   word 
had  come  from  the  East  accus- 
ing or  inculpating  Hastings — 
that,  indeed,  temples  had  been 
erected   to   him  at  Benares, — 
Burke    was     ready     with     an 
answer.     "Perhaps    the    tem- 
ples," said  he,  with  the  levity 
of   bitterness,    "were    temples 
of  gratitude   to  the  presiding 
divinities  of  Hindostan  for  hav- 
ing removed  a  monster  under 
whose  tyranny  the  unfortunate 
natives  suffered  so  much  evil. 
O  templa  quam  dilecta  I "    And 
when  at  a  later  period   testi- 
monials   in    Hastings'    favour 
came  from  all  ranks  of  people 
in   India,    Burke   found  a  yet 
more  monstrously  flippant  re- 
tort.     He   declared,    in    gross 
defiance  of  the  truth,  that  the 
testimonials  had  been  extorted, 
that  "  the  hands  are  yet  warm 
with  the  thumbscrews  that  had 
been    put    on    them."     What 
could     Hastings    say    to   stop 
this    avalanche    of    insolence  ? 
He    could    but    tell    the    un- 
decorative  truth,  he  could  but 
point    out    that  "  there   never 
was  an  instance  in  the  annals 
of  human  nature  of  an  injured 
people  rising  up  voluntarily  to 
bear  false  witness  in  favour  of 
a  distant   and   persecuted  op- 
pressor."    The  Whigs  and  the 
British  public  cared  not.    They 
succumbed    to    a    bad    attack 


of  sentimentalism,  in  which 
truth  and  justice  were  speedily 
forgotten. 

The  impeachment  was  car- 
ried, and  then  the  real  comedy 
began.  Westminster  Hall  was 
turned  into  a  theatre,  upon 
whose  stage  Burke  and  Sheri- 
dan played  the  principal  parts. 
Nothing  was  omitted  which 
should  intensify  the  theatrical 
aspect  of  the  performance. 
The  Hall  was  hung  with  scar- 
let and  gold.  The  Queen, 
accompanied  by  her  daughters, 
sat  in  the  royal  box.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  lent  counten- 
ance to  his  friends  by  walking 
at  the  head  of  the  Peers.  The 
Ambassadors  of  foreign  Powers 
testified  the  interest  inspired 
by  the  comedy  in  the  Courts  of 
Europe.  Burke,  Sheridan,  and 
the  other  managers  of  the  trial 
appeared  in  court  dress,  as  in 
duty  they  were  bound  to  ap- 
pear, since  the  drama  was 
played  wholly  and  solely  to 
flatter  their  vanity.  One  per- 
son alone  attracted  but  little 
notice — Warren  Hastings  him- 
self. He  was  but  an  incident 
in  the  play  of  acrimony  and 
eloquence,  a  mere  excuse  for 
the  boastful  performance  of 
Burke  and  Sheridan.  Yet  we 
already  take  a  juster  view,  and 
the  commemorative  tablet 
marks  where  Hastings  "  stood 
for  his  trial,"  not  where  Burke 
and  Sheridan  cast  a  shadow  of 
disgrace  upon  the  dangerous 
art  of  eloquence. 

All  the  accounts  of  Hastings' 
trial  agree  in  this, — that  it  was 
at  the  outset  nothing  more 
than  an  oratorical  display. 
None  asked,  "  Is  he  guilty  ?  " 
The  one  topic  of  debate  was, — 
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"Whose  speech  had  the  better 
effect?"  Sheridan  and  Burke 
not  only  gained  all  the  ap- 
plause, they  played  deftly  into 
each  other's  hand.  They  gave 
the  same  sort  of  performance 
as  might  be  furnished  in  a 
modern  music-hall  by  the  two 
Macs.  When  Burke  tore  his 
false  passion  to  shreds,  Mrs 
Sheridan  was  carried  out 
fainting.  When  Sheridan,  ex- 
hausted by  his  own  pathos, 
"  contrived,"  as  Macaulay  says, 
"  with  a  knowledge  of  stage 
effect  which  his  father  might 
have  envied,  to  sink  back,  as  if 
exhausted,  into  the  arms  of 
Burke,"  his  indulgent  partner 
"  hugged  him  with  the  energy 
of  generous  admiration."  The 
comedy  drew  the  town  for  the 
first  three  days  as  no  comedy 
had  ever  drawn  it.  Fifty 
pounds  was  offered  for  a  seat. 
A  thousand  guineas  was  freely 
bid  for  Sheridan's  brilliant 
oration.  And  then  a  too  hasty 
popularity  produced  the  inevit- 
able effect.  For  eight  years 
the  comedy  was  played  to 
empty  houses,  and  even  the 
managers  themselves  disap- 
peared, from  death  or  boredom. 
The  brief  madness  which 
caused  the  persecution  of  War- 
ren Hastings  has  not  its  par- 
allel in  history.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  injustice  inflicted 
upon  a  great  and  innocent  man, 
it  would  appeal  only  to  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous.  Even 
the  house  packed  with  paper 
laughed  at  Burke's  absurd  per- 
oration. "  Lastly,  in  the  name 
of  human  nature  itself,  in  the 
name  of  both  sexes,  in  the  name 
of  every  age,  in  the  name  of  every 
rank,  I  impeach  the  common 


enemy  and  oppressor  of  all." 
Why  not,  also,  in  the  name  of 
chemistry  and  zoology?  Two 
witnesses  tell  us  that  the  boxes 
laughed  at  this  fustian,  and  we 
hope  for  the  credit  of  British 
common  -  sense  that  they  did. 
Humour,  however,  was  not 
Burke's  shining  quality,  and  as 
the  trial  dragged  its  weary 
length  along,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  more  than  one  comic 
interlude.  When  Sheridan's 
theatrical  display  had  been 
brought  to  its  theatrical  close, 
Mr  Burges,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  indiscreet  enough  to 
suggest  "that  the  prosecution 
do  present  from  time  to  time 
an  account  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred at  the  bar  of  the  House." 
The  mere  suggestion  visibly 
agitated  Burke.  He  congratu- 
lated the  mover  on  "his  hav- 
ing selected  this  glorious  day, 
and  the  splendid  exhibition 
which  we  have  recently  wit- 
nessed, when  thousands  hung 
with  rapture  on  my  honourable 
friend's  accents,  for  examining 
the  items  of  a  solicitor's  bill." 
You  see  again  it  was  "the 
splendid  exhibition"  which  they 
acclaimed,  it  was  "the  rapture" 
which  had  completely  ousted 
justice  from  the  public  mind. 
And  then,  having  applauded 
"  the  variety  of  information, 
the  beauty  of  diction,  the  force 
of  expression,  the  astonishing 
diversity  of  composition,  the 
numberless  graces,  the  pure 
sentiments  of  morality  " — here 
his  sense  of  humour  slumbered 
soundly — "  which  met  in  Sheri- 
dan's speech,"  Burke  reached 
his  masterpiece  of  ineptitude. 
"Instead  of  resolving  ourselves," 
he  went  on,  "  into  a  committee 
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of  miserable  accounts,  let  us, 
like  the  Romans  after  Scipio's 
victories,  go  and  thank  the 
gods  for  this  day's  triumph  in 
Westminster  Hall." 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  triumph 
of  the  day.     The  reckless  elo- 
quence of  Burke  and  Sheridan 
was    at    the    last    ineffectual. 
Warren  Hastings  was  acquitted 
on  all  counts,  on   several   un- 
animously.     And   the   modern 
researches  of  Sir  James  Stephen 
and   Sir  George  Forrest   have 
supported  in  every  detail  the 
verdict  of  the  Peers.    We  know 
now,  as  they  might  have  known 
then,   that   the    account    given 
by  the  Whigs  of   the   Eohilla 
War   was   false    from    end   to 
end  ;  that  Nuncomar  was  justly 
tried,  and  as  justly  punished; 
that   Impey  was    a    wise    and 
honourable  judge;  that  Cheyte 
Sing        was        not        unfairly 
treated ;    that   the  Begums   of 
Oude  had  appropriated  money 
which    was    not    theirs.      But 
Burke  and  Sheridan  had  had 
their  day  of  glory.     They  had 
played   upon   an   empty  stage 
before  a  packed  audience.   They 
had  monopolised  the  lime-light 
and  the  applause,  and  doubt- 
less  believed    that    they   were 
very   fine  fellows.      That  they 
had     heaped      slander      upon 
slander,  that  they  had  broken 
the   career  of   a   greater  man 
than  themselves,  mattered  not 
a    jot    to    them.      They   were 
politicians,  and  they  rested  se- 
cure in  the  consciousness  that 
they    had    played    successfully 
the  game  of  their  party. 

And  as  the  politician  knows 
no  responsibility,  so  he  stands 
not  within  the  danger  of 
punishment.  These  men,  who 


had    betrayed     their     calling, 
could  not  be  impeached.      No 
obligation   of    truth   was    laid 
upon  them.      They   were   free 
to  listen  to   the   malignity   of 
Francis,  and  to  embroider  upon 
their  speeches  such  picturesque 
and  damaging  details  as  their 
fertile  minds  might  invent.   Nor 
was  Hastings  the  only  victim 
of  their  vanity.     Their  ill-con- 
sidered  action   withdrew  from 
the   councils    of    the   nation    a 
wise  statesman  of  vast  experi- 
ence,  who   had    given    thirty- 
five   years    of    his   life    to    the 
service  of  India,  and  who  might 
legitimately    have   looked    for- 
ward  to   help   in   London  the 
cause    of   the    country    whose 
needs  and  character  he  knew 
more  intimately  than  any  man 
of  his   time.     Yet  such  is   the 
immunity    of   politicians    that 
Burke  and  Sheridan  have  suf- 
fered little  or  nothing  in  their 
reputation.      The    memory   of 
their    eloquence     still    lingers, 
and    Hastings     has     not     yet 
shaken  from  his  fame  the  mud 
they   flung   with  lavish  hand. 
And   perhaps    the   worst    dis- 
service they  did  their  country 
was    to    debase    the    common 
currency     of     politics.        The 
standard  of  truth  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  never  high. 
It  sank  still   lower   after   the 
exhibition   of  rhetoric   devised 
for     the      ruin      of     Warren 
Hastings.      And    to  -  day    the 
poison  still  works.    No  Govern- 
ment in  our  history  has  been 
more  careless  of  the  truth  than 
that  which  now  holds  the  reins 
of  power.     During  the  last  six 
years    statements     have    been 
made,  inside    the    House    and 
out  of  it,  by  Ministers,  which 
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have  no  kind  of  relation 
the  truth.  Inaccuracies  are 
pointed  out,  and  are  left  un- 
acknowledged. Men  who  in 
private  would  resent  a  doubt 
cast  upon  their  veracity,  think 
that  a  public  evasion  is  suffi- 
cient for  their  honour.  And 
when  we  condemn  the  reckless- 
ness of  living  Ministers,  let  us 
remember  that  they  do  but  fol- 
low in  the  steps  of  Burke  and 
Sheridan,  and  that  we  should 
do  well,  if,  instead  of  extolling 
the  facile  eloquence  of  those 
rhetoricians,  we  condemned 
falsehood  with  equal  severity, 
whether  it  be  uttered  upon  the 
hustings  or  in  the  seclusion  of 
social  intimacy. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  look  back 
upon  the  persecution  of  Warren 
Hastings  without  perceiving 
the  injury  which  eloquence 
inflicts  upon  the  nation  which 
tolerates  it.  If  it  be  employed 
in  the  cause  of  justice  it  should 
be  superfluous.  If  it  be  em- 
ployed for  mere  sophistry  it 
does  but  make  the  worse  cause 
appear  the  better.  More  evil 
has  been  done  in  the  world  by 
eloquence  than  by  blood  and 
fire.  For  eloquence,  pluming 
itself  upon  its  own  volubility, 
cares  nothing  for  the  justice 
which  it  pretends  is  its  only 
excuse.  The  one  satisfaction 
we  may  cherish  is  that  elo- 
quence, momentarily  powerful, 
is  quickly  transient.  The  vain 
words  of  the  orator  die  upon 
the  air.  If  they  are  captured 
by  the  reporter  and  set  down 
in  the  coldness  of  print,  their 
folly  is  instantly  discernible. 
So  easily  is  the  ear  deceived, 
that  the  orator  is  not  asked  to 
make  any  sacrifice  to  grammar 


or  logic.  Words,  gestures,  and 
rolling  eyes  are  the  materials 
of  his  craft,  and  it  matters 
not  how  they  are  combined,  so 
long  as  they  produce  an  instant 
effect.  Yet  those  who  are 
amateurs  of  the  dangerous 
craft  might  reflect  that  the  en- 
joyment of  a  triumph  is  some- 
times dearly  bought  by  the 
ruin  of  a  country  or  the  dis- 
grace of  a  great  public  servant. 
Mr  Gladstone,  for  instance,  did 
more  harm  to  the  Empire  than 
any  other  man  of  his  gen- 
eration, and  he  did  it  all 
by  the  exercise  of  oratory. 
His  speeches,  devoid  of  form 
and  thought,  died  with  the 
silence  of  his  voice.  No  single 
human  soul  is  ever  likely  to 
read  them  again,  even  from 
curiosity.  The  few  that  have 
been  printed  will  moulder  in 
public  libraries  with  old  gaz- 
ettes, and  gather  upon  their 
pages  the  dust  of  neglect. 
Poor  as  they  are  in  style,  they 
were  interpreted  by  a  histrion 
of  genius,  and  thus  did  their 
work  of  evil.  When  Cicero 
fell,  his  tongue  was  cut  out 
by  an  angry  woman  ;  and  were 
the  same  punishment  inflicted 
upon  some  other  orators,  the 
world  would  be  an  honester  and 
a  pleasanter  place  to  live  in. 
Nor  will  Hastings'  commemor- 
ative tablet  have  been  vainly 
set  in  Westminster  Hall  if  it 
be  accepted  as  a  token  not 
merely  of  Warren  Hastings' 
virtue,  but  of  the  infamy  of 
rhetoric  misapplied. 

Yet  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  nothing  matters 
in  politics  or  in  life  save 
eloquence,  and  those  strange 
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things  which  the  pedant  calls 
"general  principles."  As  an 
awful  warning  to  the  aspir- 
ing politician,  we  can  imagine 
no  more  useful  work  than 
the  'Letters  of  Lord  Acton,' 
addressed  to  Miss  Gladstone,  of 
which  a  second  edition  has  re- 
cently been  published  (London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.)  In  Lord 
Acton's  eyes,  Burke  was  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  smiled 
upon  our  hapless  Britain  until 
Mr  Gladstone  came.  He  con- 
fessed truly  that  he  himself  was 
possessed  by  "a  Whig  devil." 

•/  o 

Though  he  lived  in  a  country 
made  and  saved  by  Tories,  he 
would  gladly  have  sacrificed 
its  prosperity  and  grandeur  to 
the  illustration  of  one  single 
debatable  principle.  He  could 
not  conceive  of  government  as 
an  art,  in  which  skill  might 
achieve  a  certain  desirable  end. 
His  mind  was  more  easily  satis- 
fied by  copybook  headings  and 
moral  maxims  than  by  the  effec- 
tive achievements  of  statesmen. 
Even  the  liberty  for  which 
he  affected  to  have  a  passion, 
and  a  treatise  upon  which 
was  throughout  his  life  "  the 
Madonna  of  the  Future,"  was 
nothing  more  than  a  chimsera. 
No  liberty  is  worth  fighting  for 
or  enjoying  which  does  not 
come  from  the  heart  and  mind 
of  him  who  would  win  it.  To  be 
a  voter  is  either  to  lie  in  chains 
oneself  or  to  forge  chains  for 
others.  Even  Lord  Aoton  was 
half-conscious  of  his  failing. 
"  Have  you  not  discovered,"  he 
asked  Miss  Gladstone,  "  have  I 
never  betrayed  what  a  narrow 
doctrinaire  I  am  under  a  thin 
disguise  of  levity?"  The  dis- 
guise was  so  thin  that  the  levity 
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seems  diaphanous.  "  Politics 
come  nearer  religion  with  me," 
he  acknowledged,  "a  party 
is  more  like  a  church,  error 
more  like  heresy,  prejudice 
more  like  sin,  than  I  find  it  to 
be  with  better  men."  (The 
devil  denouncing  sin  is  a  tame 
and  timid  spectacle  by  the  side 
of  Lord  Acton  denouncing 
prejudice.)  "  And  by  these 
causes,"  thus  he  proceeds,  "  I 
am  forced  to  think  ill  of  Peel, 
— to  think,  if  you  won't  mis- 
understand me,  that  he  was 
not  a  man  of  principle.  The 
nature  of  Toryism  is  to  be  en- 
tangled in  interests,  traditions, 
necessities,  difficulties,  expedi- 
ents, to  manage  as  best,  one 
may  without  creating  artificial 
obstacles  in  the  shape  of  dogma, 
or  superfluous  barriers  of 
general  principle.  '  Perissent 
les  colonies  plutot  que  les 
principes '  expresses  the  sort 
of  thing  Liberalism  means  and 
Toryism  rejects."  We  are 
willing  to  accept  the  distinc- 
tion and  to  acclaim  the  in- 
finitely better  wisdom  of  Tory- 
ism, which,  refusing  to  lie  to 
itself,  recognises  that  interests 
and  traditions  must  be  re- 
spected, that  expedients  must 
be  found  to  overcome  the 
necessities  and  difficulties  of 
the  subtlest  art  of  all — the  art 
of  government.  The  Liberal- 
ism celebrated  by  Lord  Acton 
would  be  content  to  leave  the 
fate  of  the  country  to  chance, 
and  to  murmur  a  moral  senti- 
ment amid  the  wreckage  of 
empire.  Thus  the  apostle  of 
peace  at  any  price  would  bare 
his  harmless  breast  to  the 
enemies'  sword,  and  die  pro- 
testing hopelessly  that  he  had 
2p 
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copied  his  maxim  out  nicely 
in  his  little  copybook. 

Thus  it  is  that  Liberals,  out 
after  the  pattern  of  Lord 
Acton,  are  dominated  solely 
and  wholly  by  words.  For 
them  the  world  outside  has 
no  existence  in  reality.  By  a 
phrase  they  confuse  their  own 
minds  and  the  minds  of  others. 
And  thus  they  easily  absolve 
their  consciences  from  the  sin 
of  falsehood.  The  policy  of 
Tariff  Reform,  for  instance,  has 
given  them  one  of  the  chances 
they  like  best  for  confusing  the 
issue  by  a  word.  The  policy  of 
Colonial  solidarity,  which  is  the 
excuse  of  Tariff  Reform,  might 
be  discussed  upon  its  merits. 
To  do  that  would  perplex  the 
Radical,  and  might  savour  of 
an  expedient.  So  he  merely 
mumbles  "  food-taxes,"  a  wholly 
inapposite  piece  of  prejudice, 
and  fondly  believes  that  he  has 
taken  refuge  in  a  moral  prin- 
ciple. Another  example  comes 
pat  to  our  purpose.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  all  that  the  Territorial 
system,  the  one  result  of  Lord 
Haldane's  "  clear  thinking," 
has  broken  down.  It  should 
be  equally  evident  to  all  that 
some  sort  of  defence  is  the 
first  necessity  of  modern  life. 
Here,  again,  is  the  basis  of 
a  fair  argument.  The  pious 
Radical  disdains  argument. 
He  shouts  aloud  the  word 
"conscription,"  which  has  no 
sort  of  relation  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  and,  bursting  with 
moral  rectitude,  is  convinced 
that  he  has  enunciated  a  pro- 
found truth. 

It  is  this  absolute  refusal  to 
acknowledge  facts,  or  to  tell 


the  truth  even  to  himself,  that 
makes  the  Radical  a  danger  to 
every  country  which  he  in- 
habits. Radicalism  is,  indeed, 
a  religion,  or  rather  a  heresy, 
as  Lord  Acton  surmised,  and 
not  a  system  of  government. 
And  it  led  Lord  Acton,  as  it 
has  led  countless  others,  to 
blind  their  eyes  with  unconquer- 
able prejudice.  He,  at  any 
rate,  was  conscious  of  his  blind- 
ness. In  fact,  he  proudly  put 
the  bandage  on  himself.  The 
Tory  party  was  for  him  "  the 
per  verse  party."  In  Tennyson's 
patriotism  he  saw  nothing  but 
"  a  profound  animosity  against 
the  Prime  Minister,"  which 
"had  long  been  known  to 
people  in  his  confidence,  and 
had  come  out  at  last."  This, 
in  effect,  "  was  one  reason,  but 
not  the  only  one,  of  my  dislike 
of  his  peerage."  To  give  a 
peerage  to  a  great  poet  and  a 
great  Englishman  who  was 
not  the  pious  slave  of  Mr 
Gladstone !  Was  there  ever 
a  more  outrageous  piece  of 
human  folly?  Truly,  in  the 
"religion"  of  Radicalism  there 
is  no  place  for  liberty.  Let 
all  those  who  worship  in  the 
Gladstonian  Church  renounce 
the  goddess  of  the  red  cap ! 
And  as  the  smallest  infidelity 
of  the  Liberal  mind  to  the 
faith  was  unpardonable,  so 
they  were  hopelessly  con- 
demned who  dared  to  espouse 
another  cause.  Lord  Acton 
felt  "  Salisbury's  presence  in 
Downing  Street  exactly  as  he 
should  feel  Bradlaugh's  at 
Lambeth."  In  fact,  it  was 
not  any  part  of  his  Liberalism 
to  permit  in  others  the  smallest 
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freedom  of  thought.  The  publi- 
cation of  Lord  Rosebery's  book 
on  Pitt  was  sufficient  in  his  eyes 
to  drive  its  author,  as  well 
as  Lord  Morley,  the  editor  of 
the  series  in  which  the  book 
appeared,  into  the  opposite 
camp.  "  The  book  is,  from 
end  to  end,  a  panegyric.  Pitt 
appears  to  have  been  right  all 
along  his  main  lines  of  thought, 
if  not  of  action.  To  admit  this 
is  to  admit  the  essentials  of 
the  Conservative  case,  to  yield 
almost  all  we  live  and  fight  for, 
all  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
your  father  gave  up  power, 
and  spent  the  six  most  precious 
years  of  his  life  in  opposition, 
after  breaking  up  his  party. 
When  this  is  written  by 
Rosebery,  and  edited  by 
Morley,  one  asks  oneself  for 
what  sufficient  reason,  then, 
they  are  not  Secretaries  of 
State?"  Why  not,  indeed? 
And  how  monstrous  a  thing 
to  compose,  or  to  edit,  a 
panegyric  of  Pitt,  who,  not 
content  with  writing  upon  a 
wall  the  sacred  words,  "Be 
virtuous  and  you  will  be  happy," 
spent  his  whole  life  in  the 
defence  of  England ! 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
Gladstone  naturally  appeared 
in  Lord  Acton's  eyes  to  en- 
gross all  the  virtues  of  politics. 
If  Burke  were  a  hero,  his  hero- 
ism was  easily  transcended  by 
the  greatest  statesman  of  all 
olimes  and  of  all  ages.  If 
politics  be  a  religion,  then  Glad- 
stone is  Lord  Acton's  Pope, 
supreme  and  infallible.  Not 
only  can  he  do  no  wrong ;  he 
is  the  only  man  that  ever  lived 
immune  from  sin  and  shame. 


Error  is  far  from  him.  His 
wisdom  is  so  surely  based  upon 
the  morality  of  his  sentiments, 
that  it  can  neither  slip  nor 
falter.  Just  as  Burke  was  sure 
of  himself,  just  as  Gladstone 
was  sure  of  himself,  so  Lord 
Acton  is  wholly  sure  of  Glad- 
stone and  half  sure  of  Burke. 
How  it  came  about  that  Lord 
Acton  should  profess  a  faith 
in  liberty,  and  declare  that  the 
end  of  life  was  to  own  no 
temporal  allegiance,  we  do  not 
know.  His  practice  was  very 
far  removed  from  his  faith. 
For  he  gave  his  allegiance  with 
an  extreme  piety.  It  seems  as 
though  his  conscience  and  his 
brain  both  reposed  in  Mr 
Gladstone's  keeping.  His  was 
the  very  slavery  of  intellect. 
There  stood  Mr  Gladstone, 
secure  upon  his  pedestal,  and 
here  was  Lord  Acton  prostrate 
before  him  in  an  attitude  of 
worship.  His  panegyric  is  con- 
stant and  always  surcharged. 
Something  must  be  allowed 
for  his  correspondent ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  in  all  the 
annals  to  match  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  passage  which  fol- 
lows. "  Hereafter,"  wrote  Lord 
Acton  solemnly,  "when  our 
descendants  shall  stand  before 
the  slab  that  is  not  yet  laid 
among  the  monuments  of 
famous  Englishmen,  they  will 
say  that  Chatham  knew  how  to 
inspire  a  nation  with  his  energy, 
but  was  poorly  furnished  with 
knowledge  and  ideas ;  that  the 
capacity  of  Fox  was  never 
proved  in  office,  though  he  was 
the  first  of  debaters ;  that  Pitt, 
the  strongest  of  Ministers,  was 
among  the  weakest  of  legis- 
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lators  ;  that  no  Foreign  Secre- 
tary has  equalled  Canning,  but 
that  he  showed  no  other  admin- 
istrative ability ;  that  Peel, 
who  excelled  as  an  administra- 
tor, a  debater,  and  a  tactician, 
fell  everywhere  short  of  genius  ; 
and  that  the  highest  merits  of 
the  five,  without  their  draw- 
backs, were  united  in  Mr 
Gladstone."  This  is  the  pure 
madness  of  partisanship.  Mr 
Gladstone  surpassed  Chatham 
and  Pitt  as  an  upholder  of  his 
country's  greatness.  Where  ? 
On  Majuba  Hill?  He  was  as 
wise  in  foreign  policy  as  Can- 
ning. And  he  was  adored 
wherever  England  had  an 
enemy.  If  there  be  any  satis- 
faction in  a  comparison  with 
Fox,  it  may  readily  be  allowed. 
He  may  have  been  Gladstone's 
equal  in  debate.  He  ran  him 
hard  in  lack  of  patriotism.  But 
Lord  Acton  was  an  historian. 
He  ate  up  books  as  an  ogre  eats 
up  babies.  A  plump  octavo, 
German  by  preference,  was  his 
daily  allowance.  And  the  one 
lesson  which  an  indigestible 
study  of  the  past  taught  him 
was  that  Mr  Gladstone  was 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  was 
born,  or  ever  would  be  born, 
into  an  unhappy  world. 

Nor  is  England  the  only 
country  where  his  inferiors  are 
to  be  sought.  "Bonaparte 
must  have  possessed  the  same 
mastery  of  infinite  detail." 
And  then  in  a  breathless  pass- 
age, which  leaves  him  and  us 
gasping,  Lord  Acton  pits  his 
favourite  against  the  universe. 
"Looking  abroad,"  he  wrote, 
"beyond  the  walls  of  West- 
minster, for  objects  worthy  of 


comparison,  they  will  say  that 
other  men,  such  as  Hamilton 
and  Cavour,  accomplished  work 
as  great ;  that  Turgot  and 
Roon  were  unsurpassed  in  ad- 
minstrative  craft ;  that  Clay 
and  Thiers  were  as  dexterous 
in  Parliamentary  management; 
that  Berryer  and  Webster  re- 
sembled him  in  gifts  of 
speech,  Guizot  and  Radowitz 
in  fulness  of  thought ;  but  that 
in  the  three  elements  of  great- 
ness combined,  the  man,  the 
power,  and  the  result — char- 
acter, genius,  and  success — none 
reached  his  level."  Such  a 
passage  as  this  convinces  us 
that  Lord  Acton  after  all  was 
not  an  historian  but  a  rhetoric- 
ian, and  that  his  proper  place 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
And  so  he  followed  Mr 
Gladstone's  career  of  words 
with  a  dog-like  devotion.  One 
day  he  is  waiting  eagerly  for 
the  speeches  in  Mid-Lothian. 
"They  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  career."  An- 
other day  he  reproves  the 
great  man's  modesty.  "  He 
cannot  any  longer,"  says  Lord 
Acton,  "  elaborately  and  per- 
versely ignore  the  fact  that 
he  himself  is  the  life  and  force 
of  the  Liberal  party."  In  1885 
he  discovers  that  "foreign 
affairs  are  in  a  very  wretched 
way,"  as  well  they  might  be, 
for  were  they  not  "unjustly 
and  unreasonably  injuring  Mr 
Gladstone's  own  position "  ? 
Shame  upon  them  !  But  what 
a  charming  naivete  is  there  in 
this  pronouncement,  made  by 
one  who  was  not  merely  an 
historian  but  a  man  of  the 
world!  In  brief,  the  world 
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exists  merely  to  minister  to  the 
greatness  of  Mr  Gladstone,  just 
as  Mr  Gladstone  lives  only  to 
control  the  movements  and  im- 
pulses of  the  world.  It  was  a 
noble  conjunction  to  chronicle, 
of  the  world  and  the  one  great 
man  in  it,  and  the  great  man 
never  found  a  more  faithful 
chronicler  than  Lord  Acton. 

Yet  to  read  these  pages, 
written  less  than  thirty  years 
ago,  is  to  plumb  the  very 
depths  of  human  pathos.  They 
are  dead,  dead  as  the  rhe- 
torician who  provoked  their 
ecstasy.  It  may  be  that  at 
some  future  time  Mr  Gladstone 
will  be  rediscovered,  though  his 
rediscovery  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful. It  is  very  certain  that  he 
has  lost  all  interest  for  the 
world,  and  that  Lord  Acton's 
panegyric  seems  to  this  gener- 
ation an  inexplicable  puzzle. 
The  truth  is  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone's influence  depended 
almost  wholly  upon  certain 
physical  qualities.  His  success 
was  purely  histrionic.  As  he 
was  never  a  statesman,  so  he 
was  seldom  interested  save  in 
the  ideas  of  others.  He  was  a 
true  Peelite  in  that  his  con- 
science responded  quickly  to 
the  wishes  of  the  majority. 
His  own  intellect  was  vague 
and  fluid ;  his  talents  were 
those  of  the  second-rate.  No 
sooner  was  the  brightness  of 
his  eye  extinct,  no  sooner  was 
his  voice  silent,  than  nine- 
tenths  of  Mr  Gladstone  had 
vanished  from  the  earth,  never 
to  be  recovered  by  human 
memory.  What  he  did  was 
commonly  unfortunate.  What 
he  said  was  so  vague  as  to  be 


already  meaningless,  and  we 
can  only  wonder  at  the  strange 
ascendancy  which  he  obtained 
upon  so  tierce  a  champion  of 
Liberty  as  Lord  Acton. 

And  what  of  Lord  Acton 
himself  ?  We  shall  not  under- 
stand him  unless  we  remember 
that  he  was  born  and  bred  a 
pontiff'.  He  pontified  with  pen 
and  voice  his  whole  life  long. 
He  took  himself  very  seriously, 
and  persuaded  others  to  enter- 
tain a  like  serious  opinion  of 
him.  He  won  an  immense 
reputation  merely  by  doing 
nothing.  He  gave  no  proofs 
of  his  erudition,  and  yet,  as 
he  passed  by,  every  one  said, 
"There  goes  the  most  erudite 
man  in  Europe."  He  had  a 
happy  knack  of  putting  a  label 
on  his  back  and  keeping  it 
there.  As  you  read  his  letters 
you  can  come  to  one  conclusion 
only,  that  Europe  was  governed 
by  three  men — Mr  Gladstone, 
Dr  Ddllinger,  and  Lord  Acton. 
When  these  three  great  men 
were  met  at  Tegernsee,  all  was 
well  with  Europe.  And  obvi- 
ously Dollinger's  views  must  be 
considered  in  the  government 
of  England.  Now  he  does  not 
wholly  approve  of  Liddon  :  "  I 
think  he  once  used  the  term 
fanatical  —  meaning  a  large 
allowance  of  one-sidedness  in 
Liddon's  way  of  looking  at 
things."  Now  he  declares  that 
"  a  more  mischievous  fellow 
than  Chamberlain  does  not  eat 
bread."  And  one  thing  is  per- 
fectly clear  to  every  good  pon- 
tiff, that  England's  best  chance 
of  happiness  is  to  be  governed 
securely  from  the  quiet  seclu- 
sion of  Tegernsee.  Again,  and 
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this  is  a  very  clear  proof  of  the 
pontificate,  whatever  happens 
happens  with  the  approval  and 
the  intervention  of  the  pontiff 
himself.  "Of  course  I  know 
very  well  that  we  shall  not 
make  our  Bishop  of  London." 
There  you  have  the  pontiff's 
true  accent.  "Our  Bishop  of 
London"  is  distinct  and  im- 
In  this  election 
Another 
But  it 

mattered  not  to  the  pontiff. 
He  had  consulted  Dollinger, 
no  doubt,  and  he  had  talked 
of  "  our  Bishop,"  and  he  had 
thought,  for  a  while  at  least, 
that  he  was  influencing  the 
episcopate  of  an  alien  church. 
Lord  Acton  was  the  last  of 
the  pontiffs  save  one,  and  the 
solitary  pontiff  that  is  left  us 
did  not,  poor  man,  win  Lord 


perishable. 

Lord   Acton   failed. 

bishop    was    chosen. 


Acton's  approval.  At  the  dis- 
appearance of  this  sad  type 
we  cannot  but  rejoice.  The 
pontiff  was  never  as  wise  as 
his  friends  and  his  own  self- 
esteem  told  him  he  was,  and  he 
was  always  tiresome.  There 
was  something  provincial,  par- 
ochial even,  in  his  narrow  view 
of  men  and  of  affairs.  He 
knew  but  one  touchstone  of 
life  and  letters — his  own  com- 
mendation, which  he  pro- 
nounced with  a  certain  pom- 
posity and  condescension.  Fifty 
years  ago  he  flourished  exceed- 
ingly ;  to-day  he  is  little  more 
than  a  memory ;  and  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  that,  de- 
spite the  influence  of  Radical 
democracy,  we  have  rid  our- 
selves at  last  of  that  worst 
miracle  of  unctuous  pedantry 
— the  self-satisfied  pontiff. 
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PAWNS   IN  THE   GAME. 


CAPTAIN  (CLIFTON  rubbed  his 
chin  thoughtfully.  In  form 
and  outline  it  was  a  deter- 
mined, uncompromising  chin, 
yet  to-day  virtue  was  not  in 
it,  and,  judging  from  its  pos- 
sessor's thoughtful  frown,  even 
the  prolonged  massage  had  not 
cajoled  it  into  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  its  contours. 

Ten  minutes  ago  Captain 
Clifton  had  emerged  from  the 
bathroom  clad  in  a  vest  and 
with  a  huge  bath  -  towel  de- 
pendent from  his  loins.  Obedi- 
ent to  orders  shouted  from  the 
saddle  in  the  early  morning, 
Nabi  Baksh,  bearer,  had  laid 
out  on  the  bed  two  suits  of 
raiment,  one  the  mess -kit  of 
Pollock's  Horse,  the  other 
merely  coat  and  overalls  of 
dingy  khaki.  By  the  side  of 
the  mess-kit  lay  greatcoat  and 
forage-cap,  and  in  the  latter 
lurked  a  pair  of  white  kid- 
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gloves.  The  toilet  had  pro- 
gressed further  by  neither  sock 
nor  stud  when  the  spell  was 
broken  by  the  gentle  Nabi 
Baksh  half-opening  the  door 
and  asking — 

"  Will  your  honour  eat  dinner 
to-night?" 

"Yes,  I  shall  dine  here." 

Once  more  decision  reigned 
in  Fort  Tor,  yet  not  without 
reluctance  were  the  khaki 
overalls  drawn  waist  high  to 
the  neglect  of  brighter  apparel, 
and  not  without  reluctance 
audible  to  all  did  the  sturdy 
fowl  yield  its  parting  breath 
beneath  the  insistent  blade  of 
Nabi  Baksh,  dying  that  the 
Commandant  might  dine. 

The  prospect  seemed  to 
afford  little  pleasure  to  Clifton. 
The  cold  chill  of  frontier  even- 
ing stole  through  the  room, 
but  he  continued  to  dress  list- 
lessly and  did  not  tend  the 
2Q 
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dying  embers  of  the  log  fire. 
His  room  at  the  top  of  the 
great  square  tower,  though 
forced  under  triple  expansion 
to  do  duty  as  bedroom,  dining- 
room,  and  sitting-room,  made  a 
creditable  show  of  decency  and 
comfort  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties. The  walls  were  hung 
with  the  old  -  time  muzzle- 
loaders  of  Tirah  and  the  water- 
marked blades  of  ancient 
Kabul,  while  the  floor-matting 
of  plaited  palm-leaf  was  almost 
wholly  concealed  beneath  a 
carpeting  of  Persian  rugs 
woven  with  the  sober  tints  of 
autumn,  not  such  as  offend  the 
eye  with  crude  and  gaudy 
aniline.  Feminine  taste  would 
have  decreed  the  obliteration 
from  the  wall-plaster  of  numer- 
ous crumbling  silhouettes, 
dating  from  the  second  Afghan 
War,  but  male  sentiment  pre- 
served the  features  of  these 
bygone  heroes  from  such  van- 
dalism. For  they  had  been 
men  of  the  Border  Frontier 
Force,  the  B.F.F.,  the  immortal 
Buffers ! 

Clifton  gazed  on  his  posses- 
sions with  a  joyless  eye.  This 
afternoon  the  place  seemed 
dull,  triste,  pathetically  un- 
English.  Never  had  it  ap- 
peared so  outlandish,  so  remote 
and  lonely.  Even  the  glowing 
girl  by  Asti  looked  out  of  her 
frame  sadly  forlorn  as  though 
she  would  fain  cover  up  he*' 
ivory  shoulders  and  take  the 
veil. 

The  dried  mud  steps  gave 
out  no  sound  of  human  foot, 
and  the  hawk  -  like  face  of 
Sheikh  Mir,  the  Afghan  order- 
ly, peered  in  at  the  door 
unannounced. 


"A  sahib  wishes  to  speak 
with  your  honour  on  the  tele- 
phone from  Paltanpur." 

Clifton  covered  the  defici- 
encies of  his  toilet  beneath  a 
heavy  poshtin  fur- coat,  and 
followed  the  orderly  down  the 
steps  through  the  courtyard 
of  the  fort,  where  prepara- 
tions for  the  evening  meal  were 
evident  in  all  directions. 

The  men  had  had  a  long 
day.  Out  of  the  full  garrison 
of  one  hundred  infantry  and 
eighty  troopers,  the  command- 
ant had  taken  seventy  sepoys 
and  forty  sowars  far  out  along 
the  border  to  a  point  where  a 
serious  quarrel  had  broken  out 
between  trans -borderers  and 
British  villagers  regarding  a 
tract  of  land  which  had  lain 
fallow  for  years,  and  to  which 
both  parties  had  simultane- 
ously directed  their  ploughs. 
In  the  collision  shots  had 
been  exchanged,  and  Clifton 
had  appeared  on  the  scene  to 
uphold  the  doctrines  of 
brotherly  love,  backed  by  a 
demonstration  of  force.  With 
the  aid  of  his  astute  Assistant, 
the  Subadar-Major  Pir  Badshah 
Khan,  he  had  composed  the 
excited  feelings  of  the  rival 
communities,  and  had  engin- 
eered a  temporary  solution  of 
their  agricultural  problems. 

The  horses  had  now  been 
tended,  arms  and  equipment 
cleaned,  and  the  men  were 
scattered  in  little  groups,  at 
each  of  which  a  cooking-pot 
attracted  hungry  glances  as  it 
spread  its  savoury  scent  in  the 
evening  air. 

"  Mark  that !  "  observed  a 
gaunt-faced  sepoy  to  his  mess- 
mates. "The  sahib  goes  to 
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the  telephone.  God  send  it  be 
nothing  to  keep  us  out  of  our 
beds  this  night !  I  have  had 
my  bellyful  of  tramping." 

"Ay,  that  telephone  is  an 
accursed  contrivance,"  another 
of  the  group  remarked.  "In 
the  old  days,  once  the  fort 
gates  were  closed  at  sunset,  a 
man  could  feel  fairly  sure  of 
his  night's  rest  safe  from 
alarms.  But  now  in  the  middle 
of  the  night '  tang,  tang,  tang  ! ' 
goes  this  devil's  machine,  and 
out  we  go  in  the  cold  night 
stumbling  over  rocks,  falling 
into  water  -  channels,  with 
nothing  more  than  stray  goats 
to  challenge.  What  do  you 
say,  havildar  ?  " 

Barakzai,  the  havildar  or 
sergeant,  who  was  the  senior 
man  of  the  group,  wore  the 
ribbon  of  two  Frontier  cam- 
paigns on  his  khaki  coat  and 
the  white  streak  of  a  bullet 
wound  across  his  weather- 
beaten  forehead.  He  kept 
silent  for  a  time  as  though 
weighing  the  new  times  against 
the  old,  for  he  knew  them 
both,  and  then  pronounced 
judgment. 

"This  telephone  is  a  curse, 
because  anything  that  brings 
alarms  to  those  who  would  sleep 
is  a  curse.  But  the  news  it 
brings  is  good  and  trustworthy 
and  comes  from  our  own  posts. 
With  informers  it  is  different. 
God  knows  what  troubles  I 
have  seen  from  their  lying 
tales !  Nowadays  we  have 
more  chance  of  success,  and 
when  we  have  success  you  have 
all  seen  how  the  dacoits  lose 
heart  and  how  raiding  stops. 
Thus  we  come  by  more  nights 
in  bed.  Therefore  I  say  the 


telephone  is  good  in  its 
way." 

"  It  is  a  strange  device,"  re- 
marked the  first  speaker. 
"  What  patience  these  Fer- 
inghis  have  !  How  many  years 
they  taught  their  fire-carriages 
to  balance  on  iron  rails  till 
they  learnt  at  last  to  run  on 
the  caravan  road !  Now  it  is 
said  they  are  training  words 
to  fly  from  pole  to  pole  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  wire.  Our 
Pathan  words  could  never 
learn  that  trick." 

"The  wire  is  best  to  make 
them  travel  straight,"  said 
another.  "  But  for  this  spider's 
web  how  should  we  have 
ambushed  the  Afghan  gang 
in  the  Laram  nulla  last  year  ? 
Clifton  Sahib  was  well  pleased 
with  you  that  night,  havildar!" 

The  havildar  smiled  with 
content  at  the  recollection  of 
the  night's  work  and  his  re- 
ward and  said :  "  Yes,  we 
killed  two  and  captured  five, 
and  Clifton  Sahib  gave  me  two 
of  their  rifles  on  the  spot.  Two 
short  magazine  rifles !  They 
have  done  good  service  since 
in  my  brother's  hands.  Thanks 
to  their  range,  we  gather  a 
harvest  from  fifty  acres  of 
good  land  right  under  our 
enemies'  noses, — land  that  had 
lain  barren  these  twenty  years 
because  of  the  feud.  When  I 
go  home  on  leave  now  I  march 
boldly  in,  no  longer  crawling 
like  a  thief  by  rock  and  bush. 
But  the  sahib  does  not  return. 
I  wonder  what  may  be  in  the 
wind.  Listen,"  he  said  in  a 
hushed  voice,  and  they  all 
stooped  to  his  whisper,  "we 
are  likely  to  hear  of  that  man 
again  soon.  He  has  moved 
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from  his  quarters  in  Lag- 
mar." 

"What?  Sultan?"  queried 
a  clumsy  young  recruit. 

A  tremor  of  excitement 
ruffled  the  group  at  the  men- 
tion of  that  name  of  ill-omen, 
and  threw  the  over-bold  youth 
into  an  access  of  self-conscious- 
ness. 

uAy,"  rejoined  the  havildar 
with  a  contemptuous  glance, 
"you  chatter  like  a  woman  at 
the  public  baths.  Sultan, 
Sultan,  Sultan,  since  you  must 
name  him !  Khan  Sahib  Sul- 
tan Khan  Bahadur  if  you  like  ! 
By  the  time  you  have  earned 
your  stripe  you  will  not  speak 
of  him  so  glibly.  The  moon 
rises  one  hour  after  midnight. 
The  dark  nights  are  upon  us 
again.  He  and  his  gang  have 
not  harried  the  border  these 
three  months.  It  is  common 
talk  that  they  have  worn  out 
their  welcome  with  the  Durani 
governor.  He  has  eaten  a 
royal  share  of  their  loot  and  is 
hungry  for  more." 

Meanwhile  Clifton  had  found 
his  way  to  the  telephone-box 
in  the  quarter-guard.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  was 
Tommy  Dallas,  Adjutant  of 
Pollock's  Horse,  speaking  from 
the  cantonment  of  Paltanpur, 
ten  miles  away. 

"What?  Not  coming  to- 
night ?  Of  course  you're  com- 
ing. It's  the  Buffer  dance,  and 
you  must  have  the  decency  to 
support  your  old  regiment. 
None  of  your  skrimshanking 
ten  miles  off!  If  you  play  the 
hermit  to-night  you'll  make  the 
regiment  uncommonly  fed-up 
with  you.  Do  come,  old  chap!  " 


"Oh,  I'm  keen  enough  to 
come!"  interposed  the  much- 
maligned  commandant.  "  Fact 
is,  I'm  bound  to  be  a  bit 
anxious  about  raids  just  now, 
and  feel  that  I  ought  to  sit 
on  the  wire.  The  dark  nights 
are  coming,  you  know." 

"Well,  they're  not  here  yet, 
anyhow.  Now  don't  go  and 
get  Sultan  fever.  Just  shows 
you  want  a  change.  You're 
to  stay  the  night  with  me,  if 
there's  to  be  any  night  left, 
which  I  doubt.  By  the  way, 
the  Commissioner  got  in  to-day 
with  his  fair  daughter,  and 
Bertha  is  to  be  there.  Do  you 
hear?  Bertha!" 

"  Don't  shout,  you  ass  !  He 
is  back  from  camp,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Got  in  this  morning. 
Well,  very  glad  you're  going  to 
be  a  sportsman  after  all." 

"  Seems  a  pity  to  miss  every- 
thing. I'll  do  my  best.  It's 
getting  late  and  I  should  have 
to  bring  an  escort.  Will  you 
put  up  six  troopers  in  your 
lines  if  I  turn  up  ?  Pardon  the 
pomp  and  circumstance." 

"Daren't  trust  your  dirty 
ruffians  in  our  lines ! "  said 
Dallas. 

"They'll  teach  your  soft- 
seated  rookies  to  mind  their 
rifles,"  retorted  Clifton.  "Well, 
thanks  for  ringing  me  up.  Au 
revoir,  my  son,  unless  you  hear 
otherwise." 

Wherewith  Clifton  hung  up 
the  receiver  and  walked  off 
without  awaiting  further  sar- 
casm from  Tommy  Dallas.  In 
the  courtyard  he  called  up  the 
Bissaldar,  and,  having  ordered 
a  two  -  horse  tonga  and  an 
escort  of  six  sowars,  mounted 
to  his  room  in  the  tower,  leav- 
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ing  word  that  Subadar-Major 
Pir  Badshah  Khan  was  to  come 
to  him  at  once. 

Pir  Badshah  Khan,  Subadar- 
Major  and  senior  native  officer 
of  the  Irregular  Border  Force, 
was  a  man  who  deserved  well 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
He  had  grown  grey  in  its 
service,  for  his  memory  carried 
him  back  to  the  day  when  our 
ill-fated  envoy  Cavagnari  rode 
through  the  Khyber  Pass  never 
to  return.  For  thirty  years  he 
had  played  a  hand  in  the  game 
of  border  politics.  Very  far 
from  comprehending  the  high 
policy  which  permitted  a  great 
power  to  suffer  in  patience  con- 
tinual pin-pricks  from  the  un- 
ruly tribes  on  its  border,  he 
fully  understood  how  best  to 
assist  the  British  Government 
to  maintain  its  prestige  in  spite 
of  itself. 

He  was  a  Pathan  of  priestly 
descent,  a  strict  but  broad- 
minded  Mahomedan  whose 
fanatical  impulses  had  yielded 
to  enlightenment  and  to  contact 
with  a  race  of  unbelievers  whom 
he  admired.  Long  experience 
in  border  work  had  given  him 
a  thorough  grasp  of  border 
affairs  and  a  deep  insight  into 
tribal  feeling,  not  only  in  its 
broader  movements  ebbing  and 
flowing  between  friendly  toler- 
ance and  fanatical  hatred  of 
the  gigantic  and  infidel  Empire 
now  overshadowing  the  ances- 
tral hills,  but  in  its  minor 
manifestations  of  feud  and 
foray. 

He  was  a  master  of  intrigue, 
and  while  others  were  strug- 
gling to  feel  their  way  in  the  be- 
wildering maze  of  trans-border 
feud  and  faction,  his  know- 


ledge of  Pathan  nature  and  his 
well  -  organised  and  elastic 
system  of  secret  service  had 
won  him  a  reputation  for 
almost  supernatural  cunning. 
His  finger  was  on  the  tribal 
pulse,  and  his  influence  was 
felt  not  only  in  the  greybeards' 
councils  and  in  the  distant 
mosque,  but  was  exercised  to 
sow  the  fatal  seed  of  mutual 
mistrust  in  the  raiders'  gang. 

Strange  that  such  a  man 
should  serve  as  the  subordinate 
of  a  British  captain,  aged 
thirty-one  !  Stranger  still  that 
he  should  accept  the  position 
without  protest  and  yield 
honest  devotion  to  his  youthful 
commandant  !  Yet  no  one 
better  appreciated  the  advan- 
tage of  this  arrangement  than 
the  shrewd  Pir  Badshah  Khan. 
The  control  of  the  border  exer- 
cised by  the  commandant  of 
Fort  Tor  involved  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities which  the  Sub- 
adar-Major was  neither  able 
nor  willing  to  undertake.  In 
frontier  work  where  delicate 
questions  of  policy  harass  the 
administration,  it  is  not  un- 
natural that  native  officials 
should  prefer  that  a  shield 
should  stand  between  them 
and  the  risk  of  failure  and 
discredit. 

From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  British  Government  there 
were  other  cogent  considera- 
tions. Much  as  Pir  Badshah 
Khan's  virtues  were  appreci- 
ated, experience  has  shown  that 
his  moral  code  was  somewhat 
too  loose  and  Machiavellian  to 
fit  in  with  British  ideals.  These 
ideals  are  inbred,  and  are  not 
easily  acquired  by  an  alien,  to 
whom  they  must  often  appear 
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unsound.  It  is,  for  instance, 
a  tradition  of  British  rule  that 
a  malefactor  who  has  escaped 
across  the  border  into  inde- 
pendent tribal  territory  is  in 
sanctuary,  however  desirable 
it  may  be  that  his  days  should 
be  speedily  terminated.  On 
venturing  near  British  terri- 
tory he  once  more  enters  the 
danger  zone. 

Now  it  irked  the  venerable 
Pir  Badshah  to  watch  these 
slow-grinding  mills  of  Govern- 
ment, and  to  contemplate 
the  quarry  near  at  hand,  yet 
unharmed.  Poison  or  the 
assassin's  knife  were  to  be  had 
almost  for  the  asking,  and  the 
world  was  rid  of  a  knave. 
His  untutored  mind  could  not 
appreciate  the  subtlety  of  a 
code  which  forbad  poison  in 
the  cup  promptly  administered, 
and  encouraged  further  crimes 
till  ended  by  strangulation  in 
a  jail. 

So  after  all  a  Clifton  Sahib 
was  badly  needed !  He  bore 
the  responsibilities  of  Empire, 
and  steered  Pir  Badshah  in  the 
fair-way,  clear  of  the  muddy 
water. 

The  two  men  now  sat  oppo- 
site each  other  at  the  table  in 
Clifton's  room.  Nabi  Baksh 
brought  in  tea,  and  Pir  Badshah 
rose  and  closed  the  door  after 
the  servant  left.  Other  people 
had  hirelings  as  well  as  he. 
The  Hindu  clerk  in  the  Fort 
wrote  weekly  reports  to  the 
Governor  of  Lagmar.  At  least 
he  thought  he  did.  The  letters 
came  to  Pir  Badshah. 

Clifton's  Assistant  had 
changed  from  his  riding  kit 
into  the  loose  white  garments 


of  the  East,  half-revealed  be- 
neath a  soberly -embroidered 
russet  Kashmir  choga  or  cloak, 
and  he  wore  a  peaked  skull 
cap  of  gold  lace,  encircled  by 
a  vast  puggaree  of  blue  and 
silver.  He  was  a  man  of  heavy 
build,  with  a  short  grizzled 
beard  and  the  pallid  complexion 
of  the  well-born  Afghan.  His 
age  appeared  to  be  about  sixty, 
and  though  his  features  showed 
signs  of  fatigue  after  the  day's 
ride,  his  eyes  shone  bright  and 
hawklike  from  beneath  their 
shaggy  brows,  and  his  manner 
was  alert.  His  attitude  to- 
wards Clifton  was  deeply  re- 
spectful, revealing  that  fine 
flower  of  Oriental  courtesy  with 
which  the  Western  manners 
favoured  by  a  later  generation 
contrast  so  ill. 

"Khan  Sahib,"  said  Clifton, 
when  each  had  drunk  tea  and 
lighted  a  cigarette,  "I  have 
ordered  the  tonga  to  take  me 
into  Paltanpur  to-night.  But 
I  am  not  sure  about  going. 
It  is  getting  very  near  the 
dark  nights,  you  know.  Have 
you  any  definite  news  at  all?" 

"No,  sir — nothing  definite," 
replied  the  Khan  after  a  pause. 
"Hakim  Khan  of  the  Eohtas 
valley  was  here  to-day  in  our 
absence.  He  left  for  home 
again  before  we  returned,  as 
he  has  enemies,  and  had  to 
race  the  sun.  If  your  honour 
has  a  special  desire  to  visit 
Paltanpur,  you  should  go." 

"Well,  say  just  what  you 
think.  My  old  regiment  is 
entertaining  guests  to-night, 
and  as  I  haven't  put  in  an 
appearance  during  the  Garrison 
week  .  .  ." 

"  Certainly  your  honour  must 
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go,"  interjected  Pir  Badshah. 
"Our  men  who  come  and  go 
say  that  Paltanpur  is  gay,  and 
that  many  sahibs  and  mem- 
sahiba  have  collected.  You 
spend  too  much  time  in  this 
jail-house.  Is  this  Week  a 
religious  matter,  sahib  ?  " 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Clifton, 
laughing.  "It  is  only  a  time 
of  meeting  friends  and  playing 
games.  I  wish  we  knew  where 
that  devil  Sultan  is.  I 
should  feel  easier  in  my  mind." 

"Yes,"  said  the  native, 
lowering  his  voice.  "My 
messengers  are  out,  and  I 
await  news  hourly.  He  grows 
more  cunning.  But  had  he 
moved  in  this  direction,  do 
not  doubt  we  should  have 
heard.  Moreover,  the  moon 
rises  at  one  o'clock.  It  will 
be  time  to  think  of  him  three 
nights  hence.  By  then  we 
shall  know  more.  Certainly 
your  Honour  should  go.  It  is 
high  time  you  started.  I  will 
take  leave.  Salaam,  sahib  !  " 

Nabi  Baksh  entered,  bearing 
a  lighted  lamp.  He  pulled  the 
curtains  together  and  stirred 
the  fire.  The  room  looked 
more  cheerful,  and  Asti's  girl 
seemed  to  smile  approval. 

"  Quick,  bearer !  My  mess- 
kit  !  I  am  going  to  the  can- 
tonment for  the  night." 

"But,  sahib,  I  have  killed  a 
cock ! " 

"  Well,  eat  it,  you  villain ! 
Hurry  up,  now ! "  exclaimed 
Clifton,  sitting  down  to  receive 
his  overalls  and  Wellingtons. 

Nabi  Baksh,  electrified  by 
this  unexpected  windfall  of 
lawful  flesh,  expedited  matters 
to  his  utmost,  and  Clifton  was 
soon  standing,  an  extremely 


smart  figure,  in  the  silver  and 
grey  mess-uniform  of  Pollock's 
horse. 

"  Now,  then  !  My  greatcoat, 
cap,  gloves,  rug.  .  .  .  Good ! 
I  shall  be  back  to  breakfast 
at  nine." 

With  this  parting  order  the 
now  light-hearted  Clifton  was 
down  the  stairs  and  into  the 
tonga  at  a  bound. 

Gently  past  the  quarter- 
guard,  through  the  main  gate 
facing  the  wide  stony  plain : 
then  on  the  hard  high-road  let 
'em  rip !  Less  than  half  an 
hour  of  dying  daylight  left, 
and  ten  miles  of  dangerous 
road  to  drive.  The  mounted 
escort  of  sowars  fell  into  place 
at  a  smart  trot,  while  Clifton 
composed  himself  as  he  drove 
the  sturdy  pair  to  pleasant 
anticipation  of  the  Buffer  Ball. 
He  was  his  own  master  and 
had  no  cause  to  reproach  him- 
self for  his  absence  from  Fort 
Tor  for  this  one  night.  He 
had  no  fears  regarding  the 
notorious  Sultan  and  his  gang. 
The  intelligence  system  con- 
trolled by  Pir  Badshah  was 
elaborate  and  efficient.  The 
messengers  had  evidently  no- 
thing special  to  report.  He 
felt  that  a  change  of  ideas 
would  do  him  good.  Fort  Tor 
was  getting  on  his  nerves.  In 
the  last  five  months  he  had 
only  spent  four  nights  all  told 
outside  its  dingy  mud  walls. 
He  had  been  into  Paltanpur  a 
few  times  to  play  golf  with 
Bertha,  but  since  she  went 
into  camp  two  months  ago 
with  her  father,  Mr  Scallon, 
the  Commissioner,  he  had 
stuck  to  his  post  in  spite  of 
sarcastic  pictorial  post -cards 
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from  Tommy  Dallas.  During 
the  dark  nights  of  the  last 
three  months  he  had  worked 
his  men  hard  and  had  not 
spared  himself.  The  same 
grind  would  begin  again  in 
another  two  days.  In  the 
meantime  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Probably  nothing 
would  happen.  Of  course, 
Bertha  would  be  at  the  dance. 
He  hoped  the  dear  girl  would 
be  glad  to  see  him. 

"Guard!     'Shun!" 

The  sudden  word  of  com- 
mand woke  him  from  his 
reverie.  They  were  passing 
the  small  border-post  half-way 
between  Fort  Tor  and  the 
cantonment  of  Paltanpur.  It 
was  nearly  dark  now,  for  the 
sun  which  sets  behind  the  for- 
bidding mountains  of  Tamas- 
tan  leaves  but  scanty  twilight 
as  its  rearguard.  To  the  right 
stretched  the  rich  alluvial  plain 
of  British  India,  emerald  green 
with  the  young  wheat,  and 
streaked  with  the  smoke  of 
prosperous  villages.  To  the 
left  lay  the  border  overhung 
by  cliff  and  crag,  grim,  stark, 
and  hungry. 

Clatter,  clatter  rang  the 
hoofs.  From  this  point  the 
road  was  better  metalled,  and 
entered  an  avenue  of  mulberry 
trees.  Paltanpur  was  close  at 
hand,  and  Clifton  eased  off  the 
pace  to  a  walk.  For  the  first 
time  he  noticed  that  his  escort, 
now  riding  in  close  order  be- 
fore and  behind  the  tonga, 
numbered  more  than  the  six 
sowars  he  had  required.  Turn- 
ing to  his  orderly  seated  at  the 
back  of  the  tonga,  he  said — 

"  How  many  sowars  are  there 
with  the  escort,  Sheikh  Mir  ?  " 


"  There  are  twenty  men, 
sahib,"  was  the  eager  reply  of 
Sheikh  Mir,  who  had  been 
bursting  with  conversation  for 
the  last  half-hour. 

"  But  I  ordered  six,"  said 
Clifton. 

"  Yes,  but  afterwards  the 
Subadar  Major  Sahib  gave 
orders  that  twenty  men  were 
to  go  with  you." 

Clifton  sat  up  with  a  start, 
jerking  the  horses'  mouths  so 
that  the  tonga  came  to  a  dead 
stop. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  Had 
Pir  Badshah  kept  something 
back  from  him  ?  Had  he  been 
quite  frank  ?  Clifton  was 
worried. 

"It  is  right  that  the  sahib 
should  enter  Paltanpur  in  dig- 
nity with  a  large  escort," 
volunteered  Sheikh  Mir. 

"  Chup  shah  ! "  (shut  up) 
responded  Clifton. 

He  whipped  up  the  horses 
again.  It  was  probably  only 
the  old  man's  excessive  caution, 
but  it  was  unsettling  and  vexa- 
tious. The  tonga  reached  the 
top  of  the  Mall,  and  any  hopes 
which  Sheikh  Mir  cherished 
of  a  state  entry  were  rudely 
crushed  when  Clifton  diverted 
his  escort  from  this  point  to 
the  cavalry  lines,  and  drove  on 
to  the  Mess  unattended  and 
lost  in  thought. 

Sheikh  Mir  had  never  had 
such  a  dull  drive. 

Meanwhile  the  bugles  at  Fort 
Tor  had  sounded  the  retreat, 
the  flag  had  been  hauled  down, 
and  the  great  gate  shut  for  the 
night.  Pir  Badshah  had  per- 
formed his  evening  devotions 
on  the  mud  platform  in  the 
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courtyard,  with  his  faoe  to- 
wards Mecca  and  the  setting 
sun.  Ranks  of  the  faithful 
had  prayed  behind  him,  rising 
and  falling  in  waves  of  obeis- 
ance, taking  their  time  from 
his  corpulent  person.  Not  a 
little  of  the  respect  he  inspired 
was  due  to  the  sanctity  of  his 
origin  shown  by  the  hereditary 
title  of  Pir,  and  he  was  indeed 
a  staunch  Mahomedan  of  the 
old  school,  one  who  strictly 
kept  the  Ramzan  fast,  and  did 
not  put  his  hoardings  out  to 
interest  in  the  infidels'  bank  at 
Paltanpur. 

A  servant  had  arranged  the 
Khan's  pillows,  and  stood  ready 
to  light  the  ponderous  hookah. 
Pir  Badshah  sank  deep  into 
the  couch,  closing  his  eyes  as 
he  drank  lung  -  deep  of  the 
soothing  fumes,  and  made  a 
marked  effort  to  compose  him- 
self. But  when  the  servant 
was  about  to  leave  the  room 
he  was  checked  by  an  order 
from  his  master. 

"  Tell  Havildar  Barakzai 
that  I  wish  to  speak  with  him." 

"  Very  good,  Khan  Sahib. 
But  it  is  past  ten.  He  will  be 
asleep  and  his  door  locked." 

"Tell  him  to  come." 

Barakzai  roused  from  slum- 
ber was  hardly  to  be  recognised 
as  the  smart  non-commissioned 
officer  of  the  day.  He  had  a 
long  grey  blanket  thrown  about 
him,  a  greasy  red  skull-cap  on 
his  head,  and  sleepy  reproach 
in  his  eye. 

The  Khan  dismissed  his  ser- 
vant and  bade  the  havildar 
be  seated  on  the  floor  at  his 
side. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  hard  life, 
Barakzai,"  he  said,  patting  the 


havildar's  shoulder.  "  Comfort 
yourself  with  the  tobacco,  for 
we  must  talk.  Hakim  Khan 
of  Rohtas  was  here  to-day  in 
my  absence.  Did  you  see 
him  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Barakzai, 
coughing  himself  into  wake- 
fulness  after  a  vast  inhalation 
from  the  bubbling  hookah. 
"  He  saw  no  one  but  the 
sentry  at  the  main-gate,  and 
on  learning  that  you  and  the 
sahib  would  not  be  back  till 
evening,  he  said,  '  Tell  the 
Khan  Sahib  I  rode  over  to 
see  him,'  and  then  he  turned 
straight  back  in  the  direction 
of  his  home.  Hakim  Khan  is 
not  the  man  to  tarry  under 
his  enemies'  foresights." 

Pir  Badshah  threw  back  his 
head  and  stroked  his  forehead 
with  his  forefinger. 

"  So  he  was  riding.  Was 
the  horse  in  a  lather?" 

"  Not  that  I  have  heard.  In 
any  case  he  did  not  stay  to 
rest  it.  Perhaps  he  had  bor- 
rowed it.  Borrowed  horses  are 
the  best.  They  go  all  day  and 
need  no  food." 

The  elder  man  ignored  this 
libel  on  human  nature  and 
continued:  "Hakim  Khan  is  a 
shrewd  fellow.  He  came  rid- 
ing and  left  110  message.  He 
came  once  before  when  the 
sahib  and  I  were  out  with  a 
patrol.  He  left  a  Kabuli  melon 
for  me.  In  it  I  found  sixteen 
pebbles,  one  larger  than  the 
rest.  That  day  Sultan  had 
passed  near  Rohtas  with  fifteen 
followers.  Now  Hakim  Khan 
comes  again  riding  and  leaves 
no  message.  Does  not  that 
seem  to  say  he  wishes  to  warn 
us?" 
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"  It  may  be  so,  but  to  my 
thinking  you  are  over-anxious, 
Khan  Sahib.  To  me  it  seems 
to  say,  'There  is  news,  but  it 
will  keep.  To-morrow  will  do.' 
After  all,  you  have  other  strings 
to  your  bow,  and  there  is  still  a 
moon  in  the  night-sky." 

"None  of  my  messengers 
have  come  in.  I  did  not  tell 
the  sahib  that  Hakim  Khan's 
visit  caused  me  anxiety.  Hard 
times  are  coming  round  again, 
and  it  is  good  that  he  should 
visit  his  friends  and  be  merry 
this  one  night  at  least." 

Barakzai  gave  a  laugh  and 
said:  "It  is  warmly  rumoured 
in  the  bazaar  that  he  lays 
claim  to  the  hand  of  the  Com- 
missioner Sahib's  daughter. 
God  send  him  a  bride  from  so 
high  a  house,  that  he  may  gain 
advancement ! " 

"Ay.  May  his  suit  prosper 
as  he  deserves !  I  too  have 
heard  the  report.  Both  are  of 
ripe  age.  The  sahib  is  over- 
tardy  in  such  matters  after  the 
fashion  of  his  folk.  At  his  age 
I  had  buried  two  wives,"  said 
the  Khan  Sahib  pensively. 

He  stooped  to  the  hookah 
but  paused  at  the  sound  of 
hurrying  steps.  They  came 
nearer.  There  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  a  sepoy  of 
the  guard  entered  without  cere- 
mony. 

"Khan  Sahib!  There  are 
two  men  at  the  main  gate. 
They  cry  out  that  they  are 
wounded,  and  indeed  appear 
to  be  in  sad  plight.  They  use 
your  name  and  ask  admittance 
to  the  Fort." 

Pir  Badshah  sprang  to  his 
feet,  upsetting  the  hookah  in 
his  sudden  alarm,  and  ex- 


changed a  glance  of  appre- 
hension with  the  havildar.  All 
three  passed  swiftly  through 
the  low  verandah  out  into  the 
starry  night  and  across  the 
courtyard  up  to  the  quarter- 
guard.  The  murmur  of  excited 
voices  hushed  at  their  approach, 
and  the  corporal  of  the  guard 
stepped  forward  with  a  lighted 
lantern  in  his  hand.  Saluting 
the  Subadar  Major,  he  said : 
"There  are  two  men  wailing 
outside  the  gate.  They  say 
they  are  wounded  and  that 
you  know  them  well." 

"You  are  sure  there  are  only 
two?" 

"  The  sentry  reports  from 
the  gallery  that  there  are  but 
two  men  and  no  one  else  near," 
replied  the  havildar. 

Pir  Badshah  gave  orders  that 
the  wicket  should  be  unbarred, 
and  forcing  his  vast  bulk 
through  the  aperture,  called  on 
Barakzai  and  two  sepoys  to 
follow  him. 

A  slate-coloured  blur  in  the 
darkness  slowly  revealed  itself 
as  two  human  forms  huddled 
side  by  side  on  the  ground  and 
whining  miserably. 

"Who  are  you,  and  what 
do  you  want  ?  "  demanded  Pir 
Badshah  in  stern  accents. 

"  Oh,  Lord  of  an  evil  day  ! 
We  are  yourmessengers,  Pasand 
and  Shakur.  This  is  the  respect 
in  which  Sultan  holds  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Sirkar.  It  is  un- 
speakable." The  pair  again 
broke  into  lamentation. 

"Bring  the  lantern,"  said 
Pir  Badshah. 

The  grovelling  figures  turned 
their  faces  to  the  flame,  and  a 
gasp  of  horror  broke  from  the 
onlookers.  The  noses  of  the 
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two    wretched    creatures    had 
been     hacked    off,     and     their 
garments  were  sodden  scarlet. 
"  When  and  where  was  this  ?  " 
hissed  Pir  Badshah,  with  diffi- 
culty controlling  his  agitation. 
One    of    the    wounded    men 
sank  to  the  ground  half -faint- 
ing.    The  other  replied : 

"  It  was  just  after  sunset  on 
the  Kuudag  Pass,  where  the 
olive  bushes  are.  We  were 
ambushed  in  the  goat  track. 
We  were  bringing  you  news, 
Sirkar,  bringing  you  news  ! " 

Wherewith  the  speaker's  head 
dropped  and  he  sank  forward 
with  a  groan  of  anguish. 

"Fools  that  you  are!"  ex- 
claimed Pir  Badshah.  "How 
often  have  I  bid  you  travel 
apart !  Are  you  sheep  that 
you  must  blunder  along  in  a 
herd  ?  Carry  them  in  and  tell 
the  compounder  to  dress  their 
wounds." 

He   himself    passed   in   last, 


pausing  as  if  to  listen,  but  the 
still  night  gave  forth  no  sound. 
.  .  .  Sultan  and  his  gang  at 
the  Kundag  Pass !  .  .  .  Then 
there  would  be  a  raid  to-night 
after  all!  ...  Had  been,  per- 
haps, for  it  was  after  mid- 
night ! 

The  sentry  closed  the  wicket 
with  a  clang  and  shot  the 
heavy  bolts  home. 

Pir  Badshah  turned  to  the 
corporal  of  the  guard. 

"Tell  the  telephone  orderly 
to  ring  up  Paltanpur  at  once. 
Call  up  the  cavalry  lines." 

The  telephone  orderly  stepped 
out  of  the  instrument  room  and 
said : 

"I  have  tried  the  wire,  Khan 
Sahib.  I  get  no  answer." 

"  From  which  side,  mad- 
man?" shouted  Pir  Badshah, 
in  a  fever  of  alarm. 

"  From  all  sides,  Khan  Sahib. 
The  wire  is  cut  east,  west,  and 
south." 


II. 


No  insurance  company  has 
had  the  enterprise  to  include 
frontier  raiders  within  its 
purview,  nor  to  publish  the 
actuarial  statistics  of  their  hope 
of  life.  At  a  generous  estimate 
that  hope  extends  to  about 
eighteen  months  from  the  day 
their  names  first  appear  on  the 
black  list  in  the  police  office  at 
Paltanpur.  From  that  instant 
the  raider  is  an  outlaw,  and  as 
such  liable  to  be  shot  like  a 
mad  dog  if  he  ventures  upon 
British  territory.  In  the  tribal 
country  his  associates  are  men 
of  blood,  and  he  has  to  face 
more  than  the  usual  risks  of  a 


lawless  society  where  knives  lie 
loose  in  the  sheath  and  triggers 
have  something  less  than  the 
regulation  pull-off. 

Yet  Sultan  and  his  gang 
had  nourished  for  nearly  three 
years ! 

None  of  the  things  had 
happened  that  ought  to  have 
happened.  He  ought  to  have 
been  killed  in  a  family  blood- 
feud,  he  ought  to  have  fought 
with  his  gang  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  loot,  or  have  been 
betrayed,  or  have  walked  con- 
fidingly into  a  police  trap. 

Instead  of  which  his  startling 
career  still  moved  on  through 
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blood-red  pages  from  chapter 
to  chapter,  each  more  lurid 
than  the  last,  arid  the  terror  of 
his  name  coldly  gripped  each 
border  hamlet  as  the  sun  set  in 
the  hills,  leaving  it  to  darkness 
and  its  own  poor  defences. 

In  spite  of  the  black  turpi- 
tude of  his  proceedings  there 
was  something  great  about  the 
man,  something  which  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion. In  all  his  exploits  he  had 
only  lost  three  men,  and  the 
remainder,  fifteen  in  number, 
held  staunchly  to  his  leader- 
ship. There  was  no  bickering 
over  the  spoils,  no  treachery  or 
double-dealing,  no  addition  of 
raw  recruits  to  the  well  -  tried 
nucleus.  The  authority  of  the 
leader  was  unchallenged. 

Sultan  had  served  for  a 
short  time  in  a  Pathan  regi- 
ment of  the  Indian  Army,  but 
deserted  promptly  when  passed 
over  for  promotion.  "He 
lacks  initiative,"  was  the 
damning  entry  in  his  service- 
roll.  Sultan's  subsequent 
career  was  an  illuminating 
commentary  on  his  detractor's 
judgment.  He  was  a  man 
of  massive  frame  and  iron 
physique,  and  possessed  in  a 
marked  degree  a  gift  not  un- 
common among  the  Tamazais, 
the  power  to  see  in  the  dark. 
It  was  perhaps  this  fatal  gift 
which  first  tempted  him  to 
nocturnal  enterprise. 

At  some  time  in  his  life 
every  Tamazai  has  to  face  a 
great  temptation.  As  he  sits 
watching  his  lean  flocks  grazing 
on  the  inhospitable  hills  he  sees 
the  broad  and  verdant  carpet 
of  India  stretching  as  far  as 
eye  can  reach,  and  broods  over 


the  harsh  penury  of  his  lot — 
a  Lucifer  debarred  from  Para- 
dise. Robbery  under  arms  is 
no  crime  in  his  moral  code.  If 
an  alien  be  the  victim  the 
enterprise  is  accounted  meri- 
torious. It  is  a  time-honoured 
custom  among  the  Tamazai 
women  to  pass  their  infant 
sons  to  and  fro  through  a  hole 
in  the  wall  with  the  words, 
"Ghal  shah!  Ghal  shah!" 
(Be  a  thief  !  Be  a  thief !)  For 
generations  the  tribe  lived  on 
the  plunder  of  merchants  and 
caravans  and  on  booty  wrested 
from  their  neighbours.  Then 
came  the  overpowering  Briton 
with  his  cold  theodolite  to  set 
up  landmarks  and  the  barren 
law  of  "meum  et  tuum,"  shat- 
tering the  dreams  of  a  daring 
people,  and  hemming  them 
back  in  their  mountain  fastness 
condemned  to  eternal  poverty. 
At  night  the  distant  lights  of 
the  great  cantonment  twinkle 
like  peris'  eyes,  tempting  the 
adventurous  spirits  to  risk  the 
breath  of  life  for  a  sentry's 
rifle  and  to  return  home  in 
substance  and  power. 

Men  of  daring,  cruel,  strong, 
well-armed,  jealous  of  an  in- 
fidel neighbour,  and  above  all 
hungry,  what  wonder  that  you 
are  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  im- 
perial Britain !  You  have 
lessons  to  learn,  traditions  to 
unlearn,  and  the  task  is  heavy. 
Heaven  grant  the  Empire 
patience  and  high  courage,  so 
that  your  wayward  spirit  be 
tamed  but  not  broken,  and  the 
banner  of  Freedom  never  torn 
from  your  hills! 

Sultan  waxed  rich  and  his 
gang  prospered.  He  had  be- 
come a  power  and  a  personality. 
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His  career  was  a  disturbing 
influence  on  the  border,  a  rally- 
ing-point  of  hostile  elements. 
He  threatened  to  become  a 
political  force.  Till  recently 
he  had  made  loot  his  only 
object,  and  had  not  been 
fastidious  about  the  murders 
committed  in  the  course  of  his 
forays.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  Mahomedan  or  un- 
believing Hindu,  all  had  been 
treated  as  occasion  demanded 
without  discrimination.  Now 
signs  were  not  lacking  that  he 
wished  to  play  a  greater  rdle. 
Latterly  he  had  begun  to  re- 
spect the  lives  and  property 
of  the  faithful.  His  victims 
had  been  Hindus  and  un- 
believers. The  British  Govern- 
ment had  had  similar  passages 
in  its  frontier  history,  and  was 
wide  awake  to  the  danger.  It 
was  a  matter  of  most  urgent 
necessity  that  Sultan's  career 
should  be  checked  before  it 
became  a  centre  of  misplaced 
Islamic  enthusiasm.  If  it  con- 
tinued it  would  certainly  lead 
to  widespread  trouble,  and  put 
back  the  clock  of  political 
progress  on  the  Frontier  to 
the  time  of  the  great  rising 
in  '97. 

Pressure  upon  the  Tamazai 
elders  had  induced  them  to 
force  Sultan  and  his  gang  out 
of  Tamazai  limits,  but  they  had 
found  shelter  and  a  base  of 
operations  in  the  adjoining 
province  of  Lagmar,  the 
Governor  of  which  was  little 
loth  to  take  a  share  in  the 
gang's  booty  while  he  withheld 
all  information  from  the  Asiatic 
state  which  he  served.  Secure 
in  this  retreat,  Sultan  had  now 
matured  his  plans  for  a  startling 


and  profitable  stroke.  While 
Clifton  and  Pir  Badshah  were 
spending  the  day  in  settling 
the  border  land  dispute,  Sultan 
was  resting  with  his  fifteen 
henchmen  on  the  jagged  and 
deserted  mountain-ridge  which 
cuts  through  the  heart  of  the 
Tamazai  country. 

The  gang  was  at  full 
strength.  The  grey  -  headed 
Sher  Ali,  old  enough  to  be  a 
grandfather  but  active  as  a 
mountain  goat,  and  no  less 
deadly  with  his  rifle  for  having 
lost  an  eye  at  the  storming  of 
Dargai ;  Tor  Ghulam,  the  kari- 
gar  or  ironworker,  a  bold  raider 
and  a  skilled  picker  of  locks  to 
boot ;  Kadir  Khan,  who  had 
escaped  from  a  Punjab  jail, 
thereby  saving  the  State  twelve 
years'  board  and  lodging ; 
Zamir,  Sultan's  own  nephew, 
Khairoo,  Buner,  —  not  a  name 
among  them  all  that  had  not 
earned  its  dark  and  evil  no- 
toriety. 

The  raiders  wore  close-fitting 
skull-caps,  silent  sandals  of 
grass  fibre,  and  loose  clothes  of 
slate-grey  dyed  to  invisibility 
with  the  graphite  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  puggaree  girt  tightly 
round  the  loins  held  knife  and 
pistol  secure.  Each  had  a 
well-filled  cartridge-belt  and — 
cherished  possession  more  preci- 
ous than  life  itself — a  modern 
magazine  rifle  stolen  from 
some  Indian  garrison  or  pur- 
chased from  the  gun-runners  of 
the  distant  Gulf. 

The  day  was  spent  in  sleep 
and  rest  under  the  lea  of 
a  mountain  -  crag  until  the 
shadows  lengthened.  Then  the 
marauders  resumed  their  march 
eager  and  alert,  following  a 
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goat  track  in  long  single  file, 
human  beasts  of  prey  thirsting 
for  the  spoils  of  night,  invisible 


to  the  untrained  eye  as  a  tiger 
moving  in  the  yellow  grass  of  a 
sun-flecked  jungle. 


III. 


Tommy  Dallas  was  waiting 
for  Clifton  on  the  steps  of  the 
Mess  verandah.  His  uproarious 
welcome  and  the  silver-noted 
dinner  -  call  of  the  cavalry 
trumpets  swept  dark  care  into 
oblivion,  and  Clifton  was  soon 
aglow  with  fellowship  in  the 
cheerful  atmosphere  of  his  old 
regiment. 

"  Scene  from  Kipling  !  " 
announced  the  irrepressible 
Tommy  Dallas,  as  they  entered 
the  crowded  anteroom.  "Re- 
turn of  the  Man  Who  Was  to 
the  bosom  of  his  regiment." 

The  laughter  which  greeted 
this  sally  was  interrupted 
by  the  stately  entry  of  the 
white-bearded  abdar  or  head- 
butler,  an  ancient  servitor  who 
had  followed  the  fortune  of 
Pollock's  Horse  from  the  far- 
off  spacious  days  of  unlimited 
"  brandy-pawny  "  to  the  dawn 
of  a  barley-water  era.  But 
to-night  was  no  barley-water 
festival,  and  as  he  flung  wide 
the  yellow  curtains  which  had 
once  adorned  an  imperial  tomb 
at  Tientsin,  his  unregenerate 
old  heart  rejoiced  to  think  that 
"  still  a  ruby  kindles  in  the 
wine,"  and  that  he  had  that 
day  with  his  own  hands  de- 
posited two  dozen  champagne 
on  the  ice. 

"Khana  mezpar  hai ! "  he 
announced,  and  to  the  saliva- 
compelling  strains  of  "  The 
Boast  Beef  of  Old  England" 
the  Colonel  led  the  procession 


into  the  dining-room,  where  the 
long  mess-table  gleamed  with 
the  regimental  silver  and 
glowed  with  the  blood  -  red 
winter  roses  of  the  Frontier. 

It  was  the  culminating-point 
of  the  "Week,"  the  night  of 
the  Buffer  Ball,  and  none  but 
the  gloomiest  of  mortals  could 
have  resisted  the  contagion  of 
gaiety. 

During  the  last  eighteen 
months  Pollock's  Horse  had 
suffered  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  discomfort  by  night 
and  day  in  the  alarms  and 
excursions  attendant  on  Sul- 
tan's audacious  and  bloody 
exploits.  They  had  not  stinted 
exertion  of  horse  or  man,  but 
ill-luck  had  dogged  them  with 
cruel  persistence.  On  one  oc- 
casion Sultan  had  scored  heav- 
ily against  them  in  a  chance 
collision  with  a  night  patrol, 
and  two  of  their  regimental 
carbines  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  gang.  The  injury  rankled, 
and  those  who  loved  their 
regiment,  whether  Mahomedan 
or  Hindu,  Sikh  or  Christian, 
had  one  prayer  in  common 
which  drew  all  creeds  together. 

But  at  the  table  to-night  it 
suited  the  humour  of  Pollock's 
Horse  to  jest  on  the  topic 
which  all  held  most  serious,  a 
practice  not  uncommon  in  mili- 
tary messes.  Some  poor  devils 
lost  their  lives  and  other  poor 
devils  still  lived  to  pursue  Will- 
o'-the-Wisp  in  the  cold  and 
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darkness  of  winter.  Yet  it 
was  certainly  ludicrous  that 
one  bold  bad  man  should  hold- 
up the  agents  of  a  great 
Government  to  ridicule  and 
bring  contempt  on  all  the 
King's  horses  and  all  the 
King's  men. 

Being  that  half  -  enviable, 
half-pitiable  renegade,  a  mili- 
tary officer  in  civil  employ, 
Clifton  was  exposed  to  shafts 
of  good  -  natured  banter  from 
all  sides  of  the  table.  His 
equanimity  remained  quite  un- 
perturbed, and  when  over  the 
nuts  and  wine  his  health  was 
drunk  amid  cries  of  "  The 
Border  Sleuth  -  hound  "  and 
"Our  sucking  John  Nicholson," 
he  took  the  opportunity  of 
rising  to  reply. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "hav- 
ing been  given  privileges  in  the 
way  of  extra-regimental  work 
which  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  common  soldiery  (groans), 
it  may  instruct  you  to  hear 
some  of  the  impressions  gained 
in  the  course  of  my  work.  In 
the  first  place,  I  have  been 
much  struck  by  the  extra- 
ordinary contempt  in  which 
native  cavalry  is  held  across 
the  border.  ..."  (Uproar.) 

The  recital  of  impressions 
continued  no  further.  The 
more  turbulent  spirits  were 
evidently  straining  at  the 
leash,  and  the  tactful  Colonel 
hastily  led  off  the  senior 
major  to  the  anteroom,  leav- 
ing the  coast  clear  to  unruly 
youth. 

In  a  short  time  justice  was 
done  and  honour  satisfied,  and 
the  whole  party  adjourned  in 
that  condition  of  innocent  ela- 
tion for  which  the  Buffers  are 


famous  to  play  their  part  in 
the  great  social  event  of  the 
Week. 

Clifton  walked  down  arm-in- 
arm with  his  friend  Dallas. 

"  Swear,"  said  the  latter, 
abruptly  changing  his  tone 
from  gay  to  grave,  and  clutch- 
ing his  companion's  arm  to 
such  purpose  that  both  halted 
for  an  instant  in  the  Mall, — 
"  Cliffy,  old  boy,  swear  you  will 
give  us  a  look-in  if  you  should 
get  a  chance.  Pollock's  Horse 
want  a  bit  of  their  own  back, 
you  know ! " 

The  Buffer  Ball  was  very 
much  like  other  big  station 
dances,  but  to  two  people  it 
was  the  dance  of  a  lifetime. 
Ever  since  Bertha  came  out  to 
India  a  year  ago  she  and  Eric 
Clifton  had  been  great  friends, 
and  it  is  not  easy,  particularly 
in  a  land  of  exile,  for  a  man 
to  remain  at  that  point  when 
a  girl  has  the  blue  eyes  and 
the  stately  charm  of  a  Bertha 
Scallon.  During  the  two 
months  since  they  last  met 
they  had  in  some  strange 
fashion  been  drawn  uncon- 
sciously nearer  to  each  other. 
Bertha  hardly  dared  admit  to 
herself  how  much  she  admired 
the  keen  -  faced,  clean  -  built 
border  officer,  and  when  she 
entered  the  ballroom  in  her 
self-possessed  way  Clifton  on 
his  side  felt  that  she  was  a 
goddess  of  whom  he  was  utterly 
unworthy,  to  whom  he  dared 
not  presume  to  draw  nigh. 
Needless  to  say,  he  did  presume, 
and  indeed  adopted  an  air  so 
markedly  proprietary  and  so 
little  in  keeping  with  his  mis- 
givings that  apparently  Bertha 
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had  no  alternative  but  gracious 
toleration. 

The  Station  Prophetess,  who 
wrote  weekly  letters  of  local 
tittle-tattle  to  the  '  North  India 
Gazette,'  was  on  her  tour  of 
inspection,  making  notes  of 
dresses,  decorations,  and  mili- 
tary trophies  which  would  earn 
fifteen  rupees  at  ten  rupees  a 
column  under  the  heading 
"Brilliant  Buffer  Ball."  With 
unerring  instinct  she  winded 
the  romance,  came  to  a  dead 
point,  and  scented  twenty 
rupees  in  the  near  future  for 
two  columns  of  "  Border  Bride 
and  Bridegroom." 

Tommy  Dallas  asked  Miss 
Scallon  for  the  supper  dance, 
intending  to  put  in  five  minutes' 
useful  work  in  the  right  direc- 
tion by  lustily  blowing  his 
friend's  trumpet  into  her  ears ; 
but  though  the  boon  was  con- 
ceded his  scheme  was  upset — 
very  clumsily  he  thought — by 
Clifton  exclaiming — 

"  That's  splendid  !  I'll  get  a 
partner,  and  we'll  have  a  nice 
little  table  of  four." 

The  abandoned  Bertha  mak- 
ing no  protest,  the  affair  was 
arranged,  and  all  Dallas  could 
do  was  to  say — 

"Eight  oh  !  Bring  that  girl 
you're  so  cracked  about." 

By  this  diplomatic  remark 
he  considered  himself  to  have 
earned  a  D.S.O.  in  the  field  of 
Love. 

Bertha  and  Clifton  danced 
number  three,  but  for  reasons 
which  need  not  be  probed  they 
elected  to  sit  out  numbers  five, 
six,  and  seven  in  a  snug  corner 
of  the  verandah.  Number  ten 
was  the  supper  dance,  but 
Clifton's  state  of  mental  de- 


tachment, whether  induced  by 
long  residence  at  Fort  Tor  or 
some  other  cause,  was  so  pro- 
found that  he  actually  omitted 
to  provide  himself  with  a 
partner  for  the  "  partie  carree," 
and  fell  into  the  clutches  of  an 
eager  chaperon,  the  chaplain's 
wife,  who  brought  to  his  notice 
the  neglected  state  of  her 
paying  guest,  Miss  Soulsby- 
Smythe,  a  mature,  grim- 
featured  lady,  who  had  brought 
her  faded  wares  to  the  Indian 
marriage-market  as  a  forlorn 
hope.  Since  her  arrival  the 
chaplain's  house  had  gained 
distressing  notoriety  from  the 
extravagant  attire  in  which  the 
paying  guest  saw  fit  to  emerge 
from  his  godly  portals,  and  to- 
night Miss  Soulsby  -  Smythe 
had  donned  a  bespangled 
scarlet  confection  which  bore 
a  distinct  resemblance  to  that 
un-Christian  abomination,  the 
harem  skirt.  It  was  not  with- 
out confusion  that  Captain 
Clifton  advanced  to  join  the 
supper  -  party  with  this  curio 
upon  his  arm.  He  thought  it 
a  little  unkind  of  Bertha  to 
look  so  amused,  but  he  did  not 
know  that  the  ribald  Tommy 
had  just  exclaimed — 

"  Mon  Dieu,  he  has  collected 
that  woman  with  the  '  en  tout 
oas  trousseau ' !  If  she  doesn't 
catch  an  Englishman  it  will 
do  for  a  rajah,  you  know.  See 
the  idea  ?  " 

Dallas  placed  a  chair  for 
Clifton  with  a  mock  bow  of  rev- 
erence and  exclaimed,  "Room 
for  our  Soldier  -  civilian,  our 
great  Military-political  ! " 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Miss  Soulsby- 
Smythe,  straining  to  recapture 
the  honeyed  accents  of  sweet 
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seventeen,  "what  is  a  Soldier- 
civilian  ?  " 

"A  Soldier  -  civilian,"  said 
Dallas  sententiously,  "  is  a  man 
whose  management  of  military 
affairs  shows  the  logic  of  the 
civilian  and  whose  dashing  dis- 
charge of  civil  functions  pro- 
claims the  born  soldier." 

"  How  wonderful !  "  said  Miss 
Soulsby-Smythe  blankly. 

Supper  went  with  a  swing. 
Ever  and  anon  from  some 
temple  of  man  without,  either 
the  bar  or  the  smoking-room, 
there  came  the  generous  crash 
of  glass  or  furniture,  bearing 
to  all  the  gratifying  intelligence 
that  the  Buffer  subalterns  were 
enjoying  their  normal  health 
and  spirits. 

Somebody  touched  Clifton 
on  the  shoulder.  He  turned 
and  saw  Crawshay,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Paltaupur, 
leaning  over  him.  Those  at 
the  table  could  hear  the  half- 
whispered  colloquy.  Crawshay 
said — 

"Would  you  come  down  to 
the  city  with  me  ?  I  have  had 
a  message  that  there  has  been  a 
raid.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  good  deal  of  firing.  My  turn- 
turn  is  ready  if  you  will  come." 

Miss  Soulsby  -  Smythe  was 
delighted. 

"  Oh,  how  thrilling,  isn't  it  ?  " 
she  exclaimed  without  noticing 
Miss  Scallon's  pallor  and  agi- 
tation. "Quite  Byronic,  isn't 
it  ?  '  On  with  the  dance  !  Let 
joy  be  unconfined  ! ' 

But  Clifton  had  gone.  The 
sounds  of  merriment  were 
gradually  stilled.  Men  were 
silently  slipping  away  one  by 
one.  Miss  Soulsby  -  Smythe 
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stepped  on  to  the  verandah 
and  watched  the  galloping 
lights  and  hurrying  forms. 
The  ringing  notes  of  a  bugle 
near  by  meant  nothing  to  her 
ear.  It  was  the  alarm  sound- 
ing in  the  lines  of  Pollock's 
Horse,  and  taken  up  again 
like  a  distant  echo  in  the  far 
corners  of  the  cantonment, 
breaking  in  upon  the  sleep  of 
Highlanders  and  Londoners, 
Mahomedans  and  Sikhs.  Once 
again  the  gnat  had  stung  the 
elephant ! 

The  native  city  of  Paltanpur, 
famed  throughout  Northern 
India  for  its  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, is  encircled  by  a  massive 
wall,  pierced  by  seven  great 
gates  which  are  closed  at  night. 
Ordinary  lawlessness  is  con- 
trolled by  a  large  police  force. 
One  mile  away  lies  the  canton- 
ment with  its  garrison  of  three 
thousand  troops  ready  to  deal 
with  more  serious  manifesta- 
tions of  unrest. 

Crawshay  and  Clifton  drove 
at  a  gallop  to  the  Kabul  gate 
of  the  city,  and  were  admitted 
by  an  excited  native  sub- 
inspector  of  police,  who  in- 
formed them  that  the  raiders 
had  attacked  the  Bankers' 
Bazaar  at  midnight.  Police 
patrols  had  hurried  to  the  spot 
from  all  divisions  of  the  city, 
and  there  had  been  heavy  fir- 
ing until  half  an  hour  ago. 
He  weakly  hazarded  the 
opinion  that  probably  most  of 
the  raiders  had  been  killed. 
His  optimism  awoke  no  echo. 

"  Half  an  hour  ago  !  "  gasped 
Clifton.  "Then  the  troops 
haven't  a  dog's  chance!" 

Crawshay  agreed.  Taking 
2R 
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two  armed  policemen  with 
them,  they  drove  on  through 
the  tortuous  streets  towards 
the  Bankers'  Bazaar,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  There  was  no 
stir  or  movement  in  the  city. 
The  average  citizen  of  the 
Orient  has  but  little  sense  of 
civic  duty,  more  especially 
when  trouble  is  afoot  at  night. 
He  barricades  his  door  and 
feigns  the  deep  slumber  of 
innocence  till  the  knaves  have 
departed,  then  issues  forth  with 
his  ancestral  weapon  and  the 
light  of  battle  in  his  eye. 

A  flickering  glare  in  the  sky 
grew  more  lurid  as  the  two 
officers  approached  the  Bankers' 
Bazaar.  It  looked  as  if  the 
marauders  had  set  fire  to  the 
quarter  they  had  visited,  and 
Crawshay  cursed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  night  spent  in 
struggling  for  the  heaven- 
knows  -  how  -  manyeth  time 
with  the  much-dreaded  enemy. 
His  fears  on  this  score  were 
groundless. 

In  the  street  where  the 
Hindu  bankers  lived  and  con- 
ducted their  business  there 
were  two  blazing  bonfires  about 
sixty  yards  apart,  casting  a 
vivid  light  on  the  garish  man- 
sions which  were  so  lofty  that 
they  seemed  almost  to  meet 
overhead.  An  incessant  wail- 
ing and  lamentation  of  women 
fell  on  the  ear.  In  the  road- 
way a  few  figures  squatted  or 
lay  in  the  stream  of  light. 
Clifton  felt  that  he  had  seen 
the  same  scene  before,  or  in  a 
previous  existence.  Perhaps  it 
was  at  Drury  Lane.  Close  be- 
side the  nearest  bonfire  two 
police  constables  lay  dead  in 
their  red  and  khaki  uniforms. 


"  Both  Mahornedans,"  said 
Clifton  significantly. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Crawshay, 
"but  both  Government  ser- 
vants, mark  you  !  Don't  forget 
that ! " 

Their  arrival  on  the  scene  of 
pillage  had  attracted  notice,  and 
a  small  knot  of  weeping  Hindus 
soon  collected  round  them. 
Little  could  be  gathered  from 
their  hysterical  chorus  of  tribu- 
lation, but  an  inspection  of 
the  houses  which  had  been 
broken  into  told  the  full  tale 
of  tragedy. 

In  one  lay  the  body  of  the 
venerable  Ram  Dass,  Muni- 
cipal Commissioner,  his  throat 
cut  and  his  bowels  protruding 
from  a  vicious  gash.  In  another 
the  whole  household  had  been 
pistolled — father,  mother,  and 
two  infant  sons.  Everywhere 
Tor  Ghulam,  the  ironworker, 
had  done  his  work  deftly. 
Iron  safes  and  chests  had  been 
smashed  or  prised  open.  Silver 
lay  neglected  in  heaps. 

The  gang  had  entered  the 
city  by  scaling  the  wall  near 
the  mosque  with  the  help  of  a 
portable  ladder,  and  had  gained 
access  to  the  centre  of  the 
bazaar  by  a  private  passage. 
The  two  bonfires  of  heaped-up 
furniture,  doused  with  oil,  had 
been  lighted  at  once,  and  picked 
marksmen  told  off  to  positions 
of  cover  near  both  fires  to 
shoot  at  everything  that  moved. 
When  such  depredations  as 
time  permitted  were  complete, 
at  a  given  signal  the  gang 
swiftly  reassembled  in  the 
passage  -  way  and  made  off 
along  the  road  by  which  they 
had  come. 

The  two  officers  now  knew 
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the  worst.  The  gang  had 
escaped  enriched  and  un- 
molested. 

Crawshay  stood  by  the  em- 
bers of  the  dying  fire,  his 
hands  plunged  deep  in  the 
pockets  of  his  overcoat,  and 
his  cap  pulled  over  his  eyes. 
Long  he  stood  thus,  lost  in 
thought,  Clifton  silent  at  his 
side,  while  the  onlookers  re- 
spectfully awaited  what  he 
might  have  to  say.  At  length 
he  exclaimed — 

"Well,  this  takes  the 
biscuit  !  "  Then  he  turned 
on  his  heel,  Clifton  following. 

Now  about  this  time  the 
Government  of  India  was 
drinking  deeply  of  bitter 
waters.  Seditionists  were 
busy  in  Bengal,  and  there 
had  been  an  attempt  to  wreck 
the  Viceroy's  train.  Cawn- 
pore  city  was  indulging  in  a 
bad  bout  of  rioting ;  there  was 
a  railway  strike,  and  of  course 
there  was  plague, — plague  in- 
tensified by  statistics  and  the 
intelligent  interest  of  Downing 
Street. 

Sultan's  escapade  replen- 
ished the  cup  of  gall,  and  the 
Government  failed  to  stomach 
it  with  a  good  grace.  Why 
had  the  intelligence  system 
broken  down?  Why  had  the 
troops  failed  to  intercept  the 
raiders?  Why  had  the  city 
police  failed  in  their  duty? 
Mr  Scallon,  the  Commissioner, 
waa  called  upon  "to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  these 
shortcomings,  and  to  suggest 
measures  which  would  prevent 
their  recurrence." 

Poor  Clifto  did  not  escape. 
His  absence  from  Fort  Tor  at 


the  time  of  the  raid  could  have 
made  no  difference  to  the  events 
of  the  night.  But  his  Chief 
was  harassed  and  worried. 
Mr  Scallon,  "  while  fully  aware 
of  his  long  record  of  good  work 
at  Fort  Tor,  felt  it  his  duty  to 
animadvert  on  his  lack  of  judg- 
ment in  absenting  himself  from 
his  post  at  a  time  when  he 
should  have  had  reasons  for 
suspecting  the  possibility  of 
a  raid." 

Clifton  was  much  upset  by 
this  criticism,  which  he  felt  to 
be  harsh  and  undeserved.  His 
spirit  rose  in  rebellion  against 
Bertha  Soallon's  father.  Was 
ever  one  short  hour  of  promise 
so  rapidly  overcast  with  gloom  ! 
Bertha  and  he  had  spoken  their 
innermost  thoughts  to  each 
other  that  night.  They  had 
quitted  at  last  the  chill  moun- 
tain -  peaks  of  silence  and  re- 
straint, and  had  met  in  the 
sun-bathed  valley  below.  Then 
suddenly  this  obstacle  had 
reared  itself  between  them. 

After  two  days  of  lonely 
wretchedness  at  Fort  Tor  there 
came  an  hour  of  consolation. 
Mr  Scallon  sent  for  Clifton, 
and  saw  him  privately  in  his 
study. 

"I  wished  you  to  know,"  he 
said,  "  that  I  hold  a  high 
opinion  of  your  capacity,  and 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
your  judgment.  Your  absence 
from  Fort  Tor  was  unfortunate, 
and  I  sympathise  with  you.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  on  re- 
consideration I  do  not  intend 
to  make  any  reference  to  the 
matter  in  my  official  report  to 
the  Government  of  India." 

All  of  which  probably  meant 
that  Mrs  Soallon  had  noticed 
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Bertha's  lack  of  appetite  at 
breakfast,  and  had  laid  the 
facts  before  her  lord  and 
master.  And  yet  they  speak 
of  official  reports ! 

Another  interview  awaited 
the  Commandant  of  Fort  Tor. 
Bertha  was  in  the  garden,  and 
he  got  off  his  horse  to  speak 
to  her. 

"Eric,"  she  said,  "father 
has  been  most  unjust,  but  he 
has  been  so  worried.  It  is  of 
no  use  our  seeing  anything  of 
each  other  now." 

"Oh,  Bertha!  What  can 
you  mean?"  he  said  with  a 
start. 

"  Can't  you  see  ?  There  is 
only  one  way  out  of  it.  You 
must  get  him  now." 

Clifton  paused  before  reply- 
ing. They  gazed  at  each  other 
intently.  "  You.  mean  Sultan  ! 
Fancy  that  villain  coming  be- 
tween me  and  you.  You  know 
I  think  of  nothing  else  but 
getting  Sultan — and  you  !  " 

"Yes.  But  it  must  be 
Sultan  first  after  all  this 
wretched  talk." 

A  light  broke  in  upon  his 
thoughts.  So  people  had  been 
talking  about  him,  blaming 
him,  blaming  her  too  perhaps  ! 
He  understood. 

She  gave  him  her  hand, 
and  he  held  it  for  comfort's 
sake. 

"  Good  -  bye,  dearest,"  she 
said,  "  and  good  luck  !  " 

So  he  mounted  his  horse  like 
a  crusader  of  old  setting  forth 
to  war  against  the  foul  Paynim, 
his  sword  buckled  on  by  his 
lady-love.  He  loitered  on  the 
road  with  heart  aglow,  brush- 
ing aside  difficulties,  building 
castles  in  the  air. 


It  was  almost  dark  when  he 
reached  Fort  Tor  and  sum- 
moned Pir  Badshah. 

Four  hours  later  the  slumbers 
of  Barakzai,  havildar,  were 
again  rudely  interrupted  by 
Pir  Badshah's  servant.  Once 
again  the  two  men  sat  in  mid- 
night conclave  over  the  grunt- 
ing and  protesting  hookah. 
Barakzai  was  very  wide  awake 
on  this  occasion,  for  he  had 
just  listened  to  surprising  news. 
Pir  Badshah  was  starting  early 
in  the  morning  on  a  month's 
leave,  and  Barakzai  was  to 
carry  out  certain  duties  in  his 
stead. 

"  Why  do  you  leave  the  post 
now,  Khan  Sahib?"  asked 
Barakzai. 

"  I  told  the  sahib  that  I  was 
not  well,  and  desired  change 
for  a  month  in  order  to  visit 
the  great  shrine  of  Ajmir  and 
be  cured.  The  sahib  was  dis- 
pleased and  said,  '  Why  travel 
so  far  when  the  shrine  of  Arpur 
is  near  at  hand  ?  '  Now,  as  you 
well  know,  Barakzai,  the  Arpur 
shrine,  is  for  mad  folk  and  such 
as  have  weak  wits.  It  was  a 
bitter  jest." 

Barakzai  pulled  a  grimace. 

"  Why  then  do  you  leave  the 
sahib  when  he  is  displeased  at 
your  going?  " 

Pir  Badshah  ignored  the 
question.  "  It  is  the  first  time," 
he  said,  "  that  the  sahib  has 
been  his  own  self  and  has 
spoken  in  his  own  manner 
since  the  night  that  limb  of 
evil  was  abroad.  The  sahib 
said  to  me,  'What  has  happened 
has  happened,  but  we  must 
settle  this  account  with  Sultan.' 
Then  he  smote  his  fist  upon  the 
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table,  clenched  thus !  I  see 
that  this  business  touches  the 
sahib  closely.  We  talked  long 
together.  Gladly  would  I  serve 
the  sahib,  for  he  has  secured 
me  dignity  and  credit.  Finally 
I  made  petition  for  one  month's 
leave,  and  he  has  granted  it." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  You  have  asked  me  why  I 
do  this,  and  now  I  tell  you. 
Barakzai !  You  have  done 
faithful  service,  and  I  am 
pleased.  If  all  goes  well  now 
there  shall  be  a  commission  for 
you.  You  shall  be  Jemadar 
Barakzai ! " 

The  havildar  swallowed  a 
vast  lump  of  emotion  and  his 
eyes  glistened,  but  he  did  not 
speak,  realising  that  he  was  to 
hear  matters  of  import,  the 
flow  of  which  should  not  be 
interrupted. 

Pir  Badshah  now  laid  his 
plans  bare.  Their  sahib  was 
under  a  cloud,  and  Pir  Badshah 
had  sworn  on  the  Koran  to  do 
him  service  without  thought  of 
health  or  wealth.  Against  a 
cunning  foe  like  Sultan  the 
sketchy  intelligence  system  and 
petty  devices  of  Fort  Tor  were 
of  no  avail.  A  deeper,  bolder 
game  was  needed.  To-morrow 
he  would  start  on  a  secret 


journey  to  Lagmar  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Governor  of  that 
province. 

Barakzai  could  not  stifle  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  and 
admiration. 

"Oh,  I  know  that  cunning 
viper  !  "  said  Pir  Badshah.  "  In 
my  belt  there  are  two  hundred 
golden  pounds,  three  thousand 
rupees  of  my  own  savings,  to 
whet  his  appetite  !  The  Gover- 
nor is  no  fool.  The  raid  on 
Paltanpur  city  will  cause  bit- 
terness between  government 
and  government.  The  game 
cannot  continue  much  longer. 
The  Governor  has  done  well 
out  of  Sultan,  but  Sultan  has 
grown  too  big.  It  would  be 
prudent  that  the  Governor 
should  now  close  the  account 
and  make  what  he  can  out  of 
the  deal.  Therefore,  Barakzai, 
to-morrow  I  go  through  the 
Pass  with  the  caravan  in  the 
disguise  of  a  mulla.  You  alone 
have  my  secret.  Hold  it  well ! 
Should  need  arise,  write  to  the 
Bokhara  mulla  at  the  house  of 
the  Lagmar  Governor.  If  by 
the  time  you  behold  a  second 
new  moon  I  should  not  return, 
then  tell  the  sahib  what  you 
have  heard  from  me  to-night. 
Now  go !" 


IV. 


February,  then  March,  and 
the  Frontier  air  slowly  lost  its 
winter  crispness  as  the  shining 
monarch  of  India  reascended 
one  by  one  the  steps  of  his 
throne  on  high.  April,  and 
the  last  of  the  blue  cranes 
passed  in  noisy  flight  over  the 
frontier  hills  in  search  of  a 


white  man's  climate.  The 
apricot  -  trees  had  shed  their 
white  mantle  of  blossom,  and 
the  cornfields  ripened  apace. 

Twenty  miles  beyond  the 
British  border,  where  the  Tama- 
zai  hills  and  valleys  melt  into 
the  Afghan  plain,  Tor  Ghulam, 
the  ironworker,  was  seated  on 
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a  drab  perch  of  rock  gazing 
down  into  the  little  high-walled 
courtyard  of  his  home  hundreds 
of  feet  below  him.  There  was 
a  splash  of  bright  red  under 
the  walls  in  one  corner,  and  a 
smaller  splash  in  the  opposite 
corner  under  the  tower.  Then 
there  was  a  distant  clapping 
of  hands  and  the  little  splash 
wavered  across  and  was  lost  in 
the  big  splash.  It  was  his  wife 
Gulnissa  playing  with  their 
little  son  Pustoo. 

The  scene,  though  distant, 
might  well  have  touched  some 
chord  of  paternal  affection,  but 
Tor  Ghularn's  moody  glance 
did  not  soften.  He  looked 
haggard  and  worn,  like  a  strong 
man  who  shows  in  his  prime 
the  first  traces  of  premature 
disease  and  decay.  A  good 
sleep  would  have  made  another 
man  of  him,  but  Tor  Ghulam 
did  not  sleep.  His  hands  nerv- 
ously clasping  and  unclasping 
the  barrel  of  his  rifle  raised 
sinews  of  steel  in  his  swarthy 
fore-arms,  swarthier  than  the 
limbs  of  the  true  Afghan  who 
prides  himself  on  his  pale  skin : 
for  Tor  Ghulam  was  an  iron- 
worker, an  Afghan  by  courtesy, 
a  man  of  humble  origin,  with 
the  squat  face  and  narrow 
brow  of  the  artisan,  lacking 
the  eagle  features  of  the  true 
mountaineer,  yet  with  his  glossy 
black  hair  and  beard  a  pic- 
turesque figure  in  that  setting 
of  strange  desolation. 

In  the  ravine,  close  under 
Tor  Ghulam's  lonely  tower, 
lay  the  glistening  grey  boulders 
of  a  dried-up  watercourse,  and 
high  on  the  opposite  hillside 
the  scattered  towers  and  dwell- 
ings of  Jehandad  Khan  and  his 


people.  A  herd  of  goats  graz- 
ing among  the  crags  was  the 
only  visible  material  of  human 
subsistence,  for  the  steep  jagged 
slopes  showed  not  a  hands- 
breadth  of  loam,  not  a  line  of 
ridge  or  furrow,  not  a  tree 
bigger  than  a  holly  shrub. 
Jehandad  Khan  in  truth  had 
no  liking  for  humdrum  drudg- 
ery. By  a  highly  immoral  and 
very  profitable  arrangement 
with  the  venal  Governor  of 
Lagmar,  he  smuggled  horses 
and  opium  out  of  Afghanistan 
into  Paltanpur  and  carried  back 
merchandise  which  yielded  no 
toll  to  the  Lord  of  Kabul. 
Thus  he  prospered,  little  con- 
cerned at  the  sterility  of 
his  perpendicular  estate.  Tor 
Ghulam,  the  raider,  was  also 
independent  of  the  earth's  in- 
crease, and  once  he  too  had 
been  equally  content,  but  now 
there  was  a  worm  set  in  his 
brain,  a  canker  which  gnawed 
at  his  peace  of  mind  and 
murdered  his  sleep. 

He  drew  the  cartridge  from 
the  chamber  of  his  rifle  and 
clicked  the  trigger  at  a  mark 
on  the  hill-side.  His  manner 
changed,  his  dull  glance  became 
keen  and  savage,  as  he  rapidly 
pushed  home  the  bolt  and  took 
rapid  aim  not  once  or  twice 
but  many  times.  Whatever 
form  his  imagination  embodied 
beyond  the  rifle-sights,  the  fig- 
ment excited  him  deeply.  Then 
he  reloaded  his  rifle  and  again 
sat  listless. 

Somewhere  on  the  trackless 
hill-side,  whether  above  or  be- 
low it  was  impossible  to  say, 
a  voice  began  to  sing.  Tor 
Ghulam  raised  his  head  and 
listened.  It  was  the  coarse 
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ballad  of  the  potter  who  mar- 
ried his  master's  daughter  and 
has  six  sons,  one  in  each  verse, 
but  remains  unaware  that  each 
son  had  a  different  father.  The 
first  verse  ended — 

"  To  the  feast  the  Barber  came  : 
No  one  had  a  better  claim." 

Tor  Ghulam  stood  up  and 
scanned  the  hill  -  side.  The 
voice  ceased  abruptly.  It 
was  as  he  feared,  as  he  knew  ! 
The  song  was  sung  with  an 
object. 

There  was  no  escape  then 
from  this  horror !  It  had 
driven  him  from  the  roadside 
and  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
Now  it  followed  him  among  the 
mountain  crags.  The  honour 
of  the  wife  is  the  foundation- 
rock  of  society.  The  Afghan 
knows  nothing  of  the  social 
sciences,  but  the  naked  principle, 
sound  and  sane,  is  the  keystone 
of  the  cruel  tribal  law.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  injured  husband 
to  kill  three  people — his  wife, 
the  seducer,  and  one  of  the 
seducer's  male  relations.  Until 
he  has  done  this  he  may  not 
hold  up  his  head.  It  is  the 
wild  justice  of  revenge. 

Tor  Ghulam  slunk  down  the 
hill.  It  was  impossible,  in- 
credible,— yet  who  should  know 
better  than  his  neighbours  ? 
Old  Jehandad  Khan  had  always 
been  well-disposed  and  friendly, 
and  doubtless  he  and  his  men 
meant  to  be  friendly  still. 

But  Guluissa — the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  whom  he  had  cherished 
so  fondly  and  who  had  loved 
him  so  deeply  in  return, — surely 
she  was  not  the  stuff  of  which 
fickle  women  are  made  !  Had 
she  the  gift  of  devilish  simula- 


tion, and  had  she  cozened  his 
simple  trust? 

As  he  entered  the  courtyard 
she  rose  to  meet  him,  a  smile 
on  her  lips  and  sad  yearning 
in  her  eyes.  She  held  out  her 
graceful  arms  as  though  she 
would  help  him  to  banish  the 
evil  spirit  that  beset  him,  but 
he  seized  her  wrist  in  a  grip  of 
iron  and  flung  her  aside.  Then 
he  gazed  at  her  dumbly,  mourn- 
fully, and  entered  the  tower 
leaving  her  weeping. 

He  had  first  paid  secret  court 
to  her  ten  years  ago,  when  he 
sat  in  the  courtyard  of  her 
father's  house  on  the  bleak 
Tamazai  plateau  mending  the 
locks  of  some  old  muskets.  Her 
age  was  only  twelve  then,  but 
she  had  been  betrothed  since 
the  age  of  five  to  a  pock- 
marked Tamazai  elder.  Tor 
Ghulam  did  not  abandon  hope, 
but  went  off  with  a  gun-running 
party  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
venture  proved  successful.  He 
made  a  good  profit  and  became 
a  man  of  the  world.  His  skill 
and  enterprise  attracted  the 
notice  of  Sultan,  the  raider, 
whose  home  was  on  the  plateau 
at  that  time,  and  the  iron- 
worker, once  admitted  to  the 
select  brotherhood  of  the  gang, 
became  a  person  of  wealth  and 
position.  The  timely  death  of 
the  pock-marked  elder  conferred 
on  Gulnissa's  father  the  un- 
speakable privilege  of  selling 
his  daughter  twiee.  There  was 
some  demur  on  account  of  the 
ironworker's  origin,  and  he  had 
to  pay  heavily  to  counterbal- 
ance his  social  disability.  In 
point  of  cold  -  blooded  fact 
Gulnissa  cost  him  twenty- 
eight  pounds  sterling.  That 
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was  four  years  ago,  and  she 
had  repaid  him  with  every 
mark  of  wifely  devotion,  includ- 
ing Pustoo.  She  rejoiced  in  his 
fame,  but  when  the  booty  of 
the  city  raid  enriched  their 
domestic  hoard  she  had  im- 
plored him  to  rest  satisfied  and 
to  spare  her  the  recurring 
agonies  of  fear  brought  upon 
her  by  his  absence  on  such 
ventures.  The  rifle  traffic 
offered  rich  rewards  at  in- 
finitely less  risk.  They  had 
talked  it  all  over  when  he  came 
back  flushed  with  success,  and 
he  had  at  last  yielded  to  her 
entreaties.  But  he  made  per- 
force one  reservation.  He 
was  bound  by  his  promise  to 
accompany  Sultan  yet  once 
again.  It  should  be  the  last 
time. 

Soon  after  this  compact  was 
reached,  Tor  Ghulamwent  away 
to  Kabul  to  invest  his  loot  in 
Gulf  rifles.  He  was  away  for 
three  weeks.  When  he  came 
back  the  curse  was  before  him 
on  his  threshold,  and  stood  be- 
tween him  and  the  happy  by- 
gone days. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  lived  years  since  that  day 
of  return.  Jehandad  Khan  had 
met  him  on  the  mountain  track 
mumbling  dark  hints  that  made 
the  blood  run  cold.  It  appeared 
that  Sultan  had  visited  the 
valley  in  Tor  Ghulam's  absence 
and  had  been  graciously  re- 
ceived at  the  tower.  People 
were  speaking  of  a  friendship 
between  Sultan  and  Gulnissa 
in  earlier  days,  and  it  was  in- 
deed significant  that  tongues 
should  be  set  wagging  again. 
Sultan  had  stayed  with  Jehan- 
dad Khan  for  two  days,  and 


had  left  during  the  night. 
People  were  talking,  and  it 
was  well  Tor  Ghulam  should 
know  of  it  from  a  friend. 

That  was  all.  Tor  Ghulam 
would  fain  have  stamped  the 
old  man's  brains  out.  His 
heart  stood  still,  then  beat  in 
violent  spurts.  He  sank  to  his 
knees  unnerved,  staring  and 
breathless.  At  last  he  struggled 
on,  persuading  himself  that  he 
had  met  a  madman,  an  old  man 
in  his  dotage.  The  sight  of 
Gulnissa  and  Pustoo,  and  the 
warm  welcome  home,  reassured 
him.  But  it  was  his  last  night 
of  happiness. 

He  rose  with  suspicions 
allayed,  and  set  out  to  visit 
the  shrine  with  a  thank-offering 
for  his  safe  return.  On  the 
way  he  exchanged  greetings  at 
different  points  with  four  men 
of  Jehandad's  faction.  Not 
one  but  repeated  in  some  veiled 
form  the  damnable  suggestion 
of  yesterday.  Tor  Ghulam  did 
not  reach  the  shrine.  He 
quitted  the  path  and  flung 
himself  down  among  the  thorn 
scrub,  tortured  by  the  doubts 
that  assailed  him.  He  knew 
only  too  well  of  Sultan's  evil 
reputation  where  women  were 
concerned,  and  his  simple  credu- 
lous mind  slowly  pieced  together 
a  miserable  web  of  conjecture. 
Gulnissa  had  wished  him  to 
leave  Sultan  and  take  up  the 
Gulf  trade.  That  would  mean 
long  absences  from  home  for 
him !  What  did  it  mean  to 
her? 

Half  beside  himself  with  rage 
and  jealousy,  utterly  fallen  from 
pride,  he  found  his  way  back  to 
his  tower  at  nightfall.  Gul- 
nissa saw  his  distracted  glance 
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and  the  thunder-cloud  on  his 
brow,  and  hastened  to  him,  but 
she  was  spurned  as  never  be- 
fore. On  the  next  morning 
Tor  Ghulam  found  the  outline 
of  a  lewd  figure  drawn  on  the 
mud- wall  of  his  tower,  and  a 
woman's  garment  dangling 
from  the  parapet.  These  were 
insults  of  subtle  import  un- 
mistakable to  an  Afghan. 

Then  things  went  from  bad 
to  worse.  Every  day  brought 
its  sting  cruel  and  venomous, 
fortifying  the  poison  in  his 
veins.  Henceforth  curses  and 
violence  were  Gulnissa's  por- 
tion. She,  poor  girl,  under- 
stood nothing,  and  could  only 
pray  that  her  Tor  Ghulam 
might  triumph  over  the  evil 
"jinn"  which  possessed  him. 
An  Afghan  husband  does  not 
discuss  these  matters  with  his 
wife.  The  secret  lies  in  his 
heart  and  the  dagger  in  its 
sheath  till  both  are  revealed. 
But  first  the  interloper  must 
perish,  the  man  who  sowed  the 
seeds  of  ruin  !  His  fate  must 
overwhelm  him  unawares  be- 
fore he  learns  that  suspicion 
is  aroused  against  him  and 
that  he  walks  in  danger. 

The  (Mstraoted  wretch  avoided 
his  fellows,  but  their  voices 
pursued  him  in  the  desolation 
of  the  mountain.  An  Afghan's 
honour  is  judged  by  the  rumours 
he  tolerates.  There  was  no 
escape  from  the  goad  which 
was  driving  Tor  Ghulam  to 
avenge  his  honour  at  the  cost 
of  his  life's  happiness. 

One  day  when  Gulnissa  was 
bringing  water  from  the  spring 
a  strange  man,  whose  features 
were  concealed  beneath  the 
folds  of  his  turban,  sprang  out 


upon  her,  tore  her  ring  from 
her  finger,  and  disappeared. 
There  was  nobody  near  to  heed 
her  cries  or  bear  witness  to 
this  shameful  act.  She  was 
horror-struck  at  the  disaster, 
but  day  after  day  her  husband's 
black  and  violent  rnood  did  not 
abate,  and  her  lips  were  sealed 
in  terror. 

Then  at  last  he  missed  the 
ring,  and  hardly  pausing  to 
hear  her  broken  tale,  he  struck 
her  senseless  to  the  ground. 
Long  she  lay  pale  and  motion- 
less, and  even  while  he  embraced 
her  in  an  agony  of  remorse 
there  came  a  messenger  to  the 
tower  who  gave  the  counter- 
sign of  the  gang  and  bade 
him  proceed  with  all  speed  to 
Lagmar  on  the  urgent  summons 
of  the  Governor. 

While  Tor  Ghulam  was 
making  hasty  preparations  for 
the  journey,  Gulnissa  opened 
her  sad  weary  eyes  and  gazed 
about  her. 

"Tor!"  she  cried  at  last. 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?  Is  it 
with  Sultan?" 

He  approached  her.  "  No, 
not  yet,"  he  said  almost  kindly. 
"  I  go  to  Lagmar,  and  may  be 
absent  many  days." 

"  Oh,  Toroo  !  "  she  said,  en- 
couraged by  his  softer  accents. 
"  Come  back,  my  own  Toroo,  as 
you  used  to  be.  Go  to  the  big 
shrine  of  Chaknor  and  pray 
that  this  dark  fit  may  leave 
you.  I  too  have  promised 
three  sheep  to  the  Haji's  shrine. 
Do  this,  Toroo,  for  the  sake  of 
your  Gulnissa  and  the  little 
Pustoo." 

She  raised  her  arms  in  mute 
appeal,  and  the  man  gazed  at 
her  in  anguish. 
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Then  he  kissed  her  gently 
and  turned  swiftly  away. 

The  ironworker  reached  Lag- 
mar  at  sunset,  and  was  closeted 
with  the  Governor  for  many 
hours  of  the  night.  Craft  deep 
and  unscrupulous  was  pitted 
against  the  native  simplicity 
of  the  mountains,  and,  under 
the  guise  of  sympathy  and 
assistance,  the  last  pieces  were 
gradually  fitted  into  a  design 
of  devilish  cunning. 

After  some  discussion  of  the 
gang's  future  movements,  and 
the  repetition  of  some  instruc- 
tions left  by  Sultan  for  Tor 
Ghulam's  ear,  the  Governor 
cast  covetous  eyes  on  a 
magazine  -  carbine  which  his 
hearer  possessed. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "so  highly 
do  I  esteem  it  that  I  will  give 
in  exchange  what  Sultan  has 
just  paid  me  for  two  Martinis 
and  a  horse." 

He  emptied  a  bag  of  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  and 
spread  the  contents  on  the 
floor. 

In  the  centre  lay  Gulnissa's 
ring ! 

The  scene  of  fury  which 
followed  may  well  have  grati- 
fied the  cunning  architect  of 
Tor  Ghulam's  deception.  The 


venerable  greybeard  uttered 
words  of  comfort  and  sympathy, 
and  spoke  with  many  head- 
shakes  of  the  rumours  which 
had  reached  his  ears.  He 
abused  Sultan  for  his  vicious 
conduct,  and  complained  that 
his  own  family,  too,  had  suf- 
fered from  his  wickedness. 
Then,  suddenly,  as  if  by  in- 
spiration, he  joined  forces  with 
Tor  Ghulam  and  propounded 
a  plot  for  their  mutual  ven- 
geance and  satisfaction.  At 
the  Governor's  suggestion  they 
pieced  together  what  each 
knew  of  Sultan's  plans  for 
his  next  exploit.  Then  the 
dupe  was  sent  forth  to  his 
allotted  task. 

Days  of  inaction  and  mental 
torture  had  undermined  Tor 
Ghulam  in  body  and  soul. 
The  conviction  that  he  had 
been  wronged,  and  the  craving 
for  revenge,  braced  him  to  play 
the  traitor's  part.  Two  nights 
he  travelled  to  meet  the  rising 
sun,  crossing  the  Tamazai  hills 
stealthily  as  a  spy  in  the 
enemy's  country.  Then  on  the 
dawn  of  the  second  day,  from 
the  last  hillock  of  the  Great 
Divide,  he  saw  his  goal  before 
him,  a  distant  lozenge  of  brown 
mud  surmounted  by  a  flag. 

It  was  Fort  Tor. 


V. 


Although  the  sentry  had 
struck  the  hour  of  seven  on  the 
gong  in  the  quarter-guard,  a 
glittering,  swirling  column  of 
dust  still  rose  from  the  riding- 
school  of  Pollock's  Horse,  and 
the  spectral  forms  of  moiling 
men  and  toiling  horses  could 


be  dimly  descried  labouring 
round  in  the  stinging,  choking 
atmosphere.  In  the  centre  of 
the  ring,  like  an  equestrian 
statue  in  a  dust  -  storm,  was 
Captain  Dallas,  the  Adjutant, 
the  power  controlling  this  dread 
circus,  hot  and  covered  with 
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tan,   yet    grimly   patient    and 
watchful. 

It  was  bad  enough  trying  to 
knock  raw  Punjabis  into  shape, 
but  it  was  still  harder  that  one 
Simpkins,  who  had  just  been 
sent  to  the  regiment  with  a 
'Varsity  Commission,  should  be 
unable  to  stick  on  a  horse. 
Dallas  did  not  mind  giving 
up  an  evening's  polo  for  the 
sake  of  his  recruits,  but  he 
grudged  Simpkins  his  share  in 
the  sacrifice. 
"Halt!" 

The  rotation  ceased  abruptly 
and  the  pall  of  dust  slowly 
drifted  away  across  the  even- 
ing sky,  leaving  seven  men  and 
seven  horses  nervously  blink- 
ing at  the  god  in  the  centre. 
Whatever  services  Simpkins' 
rowing  sinews  might  have 
rendered  during  the  previous 
lustrum,  it  was  painfully  evi- 
dent that  his  riding  muscles 
had  not  coped  successfully  with 
the  forces  of  gravitation  during 
the  last  five  minutes.  Dust 
and  sweat  had  coagulated  on 
his  face  and  hair,  and  he  could 
hardly  conceive  himself  to  be 
that  same  Simpkins  who  in  a 
previous  and  less  strenuous  ex- 
istence had  strolled  down  the 
High  arm-in-arm  with  a  Half- 
Blue. 

Dallas  sat  in  silence  for  five 
minutes,  while  the  lazy  flicking 
of  his  hunting-lash  kept  seven 
horses  and  seven  men  in  a  state 
of  tremulous  apprehension. 
"  Cross  your  stirrups  !  " 
Seven  heads  stooped  to  the 
unwelcome     task,     and     seven 
half-suppressed  sighs  embarked 
on  the  breeze. 

There  is  a  freemasonry  among 
sahibs    in    India,    and    Dallas 


thought  it  time  to  throw  Simp- 
kins  a  bone. 

"  Stick  to  it,  Simpkins  !  "  he 
said.  "Last  lap!  Look  out 
for  the  Joy  Wheel  this  time, 
and  don't  dismount  before  the 
word  of  command." 

Simpkins  ventured  on  a 
sickly  smile. 

Dallas  gave  the  command, 
"Walk!  March!"  and  then, 
by  a  skilful  imitation  of  a  camel 
gargling,  produced  that  fateful 
monosyllable  to  which  the  horse 
ever  responds  more  generously 
when  the  rider  has  no  support 
beneath  his  feet : — 
"T-t-r-r-r-a-a-a-a-t!" 
Simpkins'  round  thighs  rolled 
to  and  fro  on  the  saddle  like 
piston-rods  operating  the  un- 
seen equine  machinery.  As  he 
negotiated  each  corner  of  the 
school,  his  body  gave  a  sort  of 
violent  hiccough  and  gradually 
inclined  more  and  more  forward, 
until  at  last,  with  his  left  hand 
resting  heavily  on  the  mane, 
he  appeared  to  be  examining 
his  horse's  head  for  vermin. 

"  Circle  right ! "  came  the 
swift  command.  It  was  the 
Joy-Wheel.  Simpkins'  wild 
clutch  at  elusive  hair  and 
leather  passing  from  under 
him  came  too  late,  and  for 
the  third  time  a  'Varsity  Com- 
mission bit  the  dust. 

"  Keally,  Simpkins,"  said 
Dallas,  "with  your  gifts  you 
ought  to  join  the  Army  Flying 
Corps.  Lucky  it's  soft  falling 
here.  Well,  you  will  want  a 
lot  more  of  this  yet.  Kinder- 
garten ride  here  at  six-thirty 
to-morrow  morning.  Come  up 
to  the  Mess  now  and  have  a 
vermuth." 

Thus  the  god  descended  from 
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his  pedestal  and  the  earth- 
worm assumed  the  attributes 
of  man. 

After  a  drink  in  the  mess- 
verandah  it  was  time  to  dress 
for  dinner,  and  Dallas  walked 
off  to  his  bungalow.  When  he 
had  washed  off  the  top  coating 
of  dust  and  grime  he  felt  a 
better  man,  and  began  to  won- 
der whether  he  hadn't  been  a 
little  hard  on  Simpkins.  His 
cogitations  on  the  subject  were 
cut  short  by  a  knock  at  the 
bathroom  -  door  and  the  voice 
of  his  servant  telling  him  that 
he  was  wanted  on  the  tele- 
phone. After  his  hot  tiresome 
day  Dallas  was  not  inclined 
to  perfervid  haste  in  answering 
the  call.  He  lingered  in  his 
bath  till  the  joy  of  squeezing 
hot  water  on  his  head  by  the 
spongeful  had  lost  its  piquancy, 
then  dressed  leisurely  for  mess, 
lighted  a  cigarette,  and  strolled 
over  to  the  quarter-guard  three 
hundred  yards  away. 

When  the  duffadar  of  the 
guard  informed  him  that  the 
call  came  from  Fort  Tor,  the 
adjutant's  manner  showed  con- 
siderably more  alacrity.  He 
snatched  the  receiver  from  the 
orderly's  hand,  and  learnt  that 
Captain  Clifton  was  anxious 
that  he  should  go  over  to  Fort 
Tor  for  the  night  if  possible. 

In  answer  to  his  inquiries  he 
discovered  that  Clifton  had 
just  left  the  Fort,  taking  every 
man  with  him  except  such  as 
sufficed  for  a  bare  garrison. 

There  was  no  more  loitering 
now.  Dallas  ran  back  to  his 
bungalow,  and  changed  into 
khaki  while  his  charger  was 
being  brought  round.  He 
scribbled  a  hasty  note  to  the 


Colonel,  and  told  his  orderly 
to  have  two  troopers  sent  after 
him  along  the  road  to  Fort 
Tor.  His  well -trained  bearer 
stood  ready  with  revolver-sling 
and  water-bottle,  and  Dallas 
was  in  the  saddle  and  away 
with  a  clatter,  lost  in  the 
gathering  darkness. 

At  Fort  Tor  there  was  a 
horse  waiting  for  him  saddled 
and  bridled,  and  three  sowars 
with  orders  to  escort  him,  who 
had  suffered  an  agony  of  anx- 
iety lest  he  should  come  too 
late.  Their  delight  at  seeing 
him  rekindled  Dallas's  eager- 
ness to  push  on.  For  six 
weary  miles  they  rode  at  a 
walking  pace  along  a  winding 
nulla  half  blocked  with  boul- 
ders and  hummocks  of  spear- 
grass,  where  no  mount  but  a 
country-bred  could  have  kept 
its  feet  in  the  darkness.  Then 
they  were  compelled  to  dis- 
mount, for  the  track  which 
still  followed  the  same  water- 
course grew  steeper  and  more 
slippery,  and  Dallas  realised 
that  he  had  passed  in  behind 
the  curtain  of  foothills.  No 
sound  of  firing  reached  their 
ears. 

"  Yau  daz  ham  ne  de  shive," 
at  length  remarked  one  of  the 
escort  in  a  subdued  tone  of 
surprise.  "  There  has  not  been 
a  single  '  daz '  from  a  rifle." 

Dallas  made  no  comment. 
He  preferred  his  own  thoughts, 
and  was  not  to  be  lured  into 
conversation. 

Daz !  What  a  word,  com- 
pared with  the  virile  English 
"  bang  "  !  But  the  Briton  has 
only  christened  the  report  which 
deafens  him  at  the  butt-end  of 
his  rifle.  The  long-suffering 
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Pathan  has  studied  sound  at 
the  target  end.  Daz !  It  is 
the  dull  thud  of  a  distant  dis- 
charge and  the  simultaneous 
buzz  of  lead  whistling  past 
startled  ears. 

Progress  became  painfully 
slow,  and  the  four  men  clam- 
bered on  exchanging  not  a 
word. 

Far  ahead  Dallas  could  see 
a  flickering  light  playing  faint- 
ly along  the  topmost  cliffs. 
Then  by  some  strange  tele- 
pathy he  was  conscious  of  there 
being  men  somewhere  near 
him.  The  picquet  challenged 
quietly  and  without  excitement, 
and  the  four  men  struggled  on 
and  upwards. 

It  was  after  midnight  when 
Dallas  at  length  stood  by  the 
side  of  his  friend  behind  a 
boulder  at  the  edge  of  a  deep 
ravine. 

"  Glad  you  could  come,"  said 
Clifton  fervently.  "You  don't 
know  what  a  help  it  is  to  me 
your  being  here.  Take  a  look 
over  the  edge,  but  keep  in  the 
shadow  and  have  your  revolver 
ready.  Sultan  and  Co.  are  in 
the  cave  opposite." 

It  was  a  strange  scene  which 
met  Dallas's  gaze.  At  his  feet 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  fifty 
of  Clifton's  men  lay  still  and 
purposeful  with  their  rifles 
ready.  A  little  to  the  right, 
where  a  point  of  rock  jutted 
out  into  the  bed  of  the  ravine, 
a  crackling  brushwood  fire,  fed 
by  unseen  hands,  was  blaz- 
ing high,  so  that  the  shadows 
of  bush  and  boulder  danced 
in  the  quivering  light.  The 
yellow  glare  illuminated  every 
detail  of  the  deep  defile,  but 
extinguished  all  sense  of  dis- 


tant objects.  At  the  foot  of 
the  opposite  cliff,  not  more  than 
thirty  yards  away,  and  about 
forty  feet  below  him,  was  the 
dark  and  narrow  entrance  of 
the  cave,  and  at  its  mouth,  full 
in  the  light,  lay  two  raiders 
sprawling  in  death,  still  clutch- 
ing their  rifles. 

"  Cliffy,  old  man,"  said  Dallas 
gleefully,  "  you've  got  'em ! 
Have  they  holed  out  or  will 
they  make  a  rush  ?  " 

"Practically  certain  to  dur- 
ing the  night.  But  I  think 
we're  ready  for  that."  He 
pointed  to  the  men  at  his 
feet.  "I  have  other  parties  in 
the  ravine  quite  close,  and 
there  are  wire  trips  on  both 
sides." 

Dallas  nodded  approval. 

"This  isn't  war,"  he  said. 
"This  is  business!  Reminds 
me  of  taking  a  wasp  -  nest. 
How  did  you  do  it  ?  Are  you 
sure  they're  there?  They  don't 
seem  lively." 

"  You  should  have  heard 
them  cursing  and  abusing  us 
half  an  hour  ago.  They're 
probably  talking  over  their 
plans  now." 

During  this  conversation  not 
for  one  instant  did  Clifton's 
eye  quit  the  dark  doorway. 
Except  for  the  crackling  and 
sputtering  of  the  great  fire, 
there  was  no  sound  to  be 
heard.  The  two  officers  were 
outwardly  calm,  but  every 
nerve  was  tense  with  sup- 
pressed excitement. 

A  voice  from  the  cave  re- 
verberated through  the  night, 
clearly  intoning  the  "  qalima," 
the  formula  of  the  Mahomedan 
faith.  On  the  cliff  there  was 
a  rustle  of  rifles  being  brought 
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to   position.      The    voioe    con- 
tinued— 

"Ai  Musulmanano !  Why 
are  you  deceived,  and  why  do 
you  serve  the  infidel  dogs? 
We  are  servants  of  the  Pro- 
phet, on  whom  be  peace  !  We 
are  ghazis  and  fight  the  Holy 
War.  If  you  let  us  depart, 
your  reward  is  Paradise.  If 
you  oppose  us,  you  will  burn 
in  Hell!" 

There  is  always  a  danger 
that  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious may  be  stirred  by  such 
inflammatory  appeals.  Pir 
Badshah  rose  quickly  and 
spoke  sternly  as  a  minister  of 
heavenly  wrath. 

"  Accursed  thieves  and  mur- 
derers !  By  what  right  do  you 
speak  of  God  and  His  Prophet ! 
You  have  broken  every  law  of 
the  Koran- i-sharif,  and  your 
lives  are  forfeit.  I  am  a  Pir 
and  an  old  man.  God  grant 
this  vermin  be  slain  before 
my  eyes,  so  that  I  may  die 
happy  ! " 

He  fired  a  pistol-shot  into 
the  mouth  of  the  oave. 

Pir  Badshah  was  indeed  an 
asset  to  the  border  forces. 

Inside  the  cave  the  raiders 
began  to  chant  the  spirited 
ballad  of  the  Tirah  war — 

"Ai  khalqo  Islam,  da  kufr 
jang  de! " 

"What  guts  they've  got!" 
said  Dallas ;  "  I  believe  they'll 
rush  soon." 

"I'm  not  sure,"  said  Clifton 
thoughtfully.  "  I  was  rather 
expecting  something  else  first." 

And  something  else  did  come 
first.  The  ballad  ended  on  a  pro- 
longed wavering  note.  There 
was  a  pause  of  expectancy. 
Then  suddenly,  right  in  the 


very  mouth  of  the  cave,  a 
deep  voice  shouted,  "  Sirkar ! 
Sirkar ! " 

Clifton  checked  Dallas's 
revolver  arm  and  blew  his 
whistle.  A  tall  black-bearded 
figure  dashed  out  from  the  cave 
into  the  ravine  and  ran  towards 
the  fire.  On  that  instant  there 
was  a  deep  howl  of  rage  inside 
the  cave.  The  traitor  was  re- 
vealed at  last.  A  giant  form 
came  hurtling  into  the  light 
in  pursuit.  Amid  a  hail  of 
bullets  he  discharged  his  rifle 
at  the  retreating  figure  and 
then  sank  limply  to  earth. 
The  firing  ceased,  and  there 
was  a  rattle  of  rifles  being 
reloaded. 

Tor  Ghulam  stood  by  the 
fire  dazed  and  half-blinded  but 
unscathed. 

Clifton  had  a  whispered  col- 
loquy with  Pir  Badshah.  Tor 
Ghulam  was  to  receive  his 
price  at  once  and  be  allowed 
freedom  to  go. 

"That  man,"  said  Clifton, 
turning  to  Dallas,  "  was  our 
informer." 

"  Sorry  he  saved  his  skin, 
the  dirty  cad ! "  exclaimed 
Dallas,  thereby  proving  once 
again  that  the  sun  never  sets 
on  the  laws  of  cricket. 

"Well,  perhaps,"  whispered 
Clifton.  "Yet  he  was  such 
a  fine,  fearless  -  eyed  ruffian. 
Nothing  of  the  sneak  about 
him,  and  brave  as  a  lion.  I 
can't  understand  his  motives. 
Apparently  Sultan  refused  him 
a  proper  share  of  the  loot. 
He  must  have  been  deuced 
hard-up  to  do  this  job.  Curi- 
ous how  he  broke  down  and 
cried  about  it.  He  showed  me 
this  oave  and  gave  the  whole 
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business  away  as  far  as  he 
could.  Refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  anybody  ex- 
cepting me,  which  makes  the 
whole  business  rather  gratify- 
ing. I  was  able  to  work  out 
this  scheme  days  before  and 
had  this  place  watched.  The 
gang  turned  up  this  afternoon 
and  put  out  a  sentry  over  the 
cave  to  watch  the  ravine.  But, 
as  you  can  see,  the  cliff  on  this 
side  is  slightly  higher,  and 
cau't  be  got  at  from  the  ravine 
unless  you  go  a  long  way 
round.  That  is  where  they 
slipped  up.  '  Lack  of  attention 
to  detail,'  as  the  Colonel  says  ! 
We  got  to  this  cliff  without 
going  near  the  ravine,  and 
bagged  the  sentry.  Those  two 
fellows  lying  down  there  came 
out  of  the  cave.  The  others 
preferred  to  wait  for  nightfall. 
That's  where  the  fire  conies  in 
useful." 

Pir  Badshah  came  up  in  a 
state  of  rapturous  agitation. 
The  man  who  had  just  been 
shot  was  thought  to  be  Sultan 
himself. 

Clifton  looked  over  the  cliff 
at  the  fallen  son  of  Anak. 
He  lay  face  downwards  with 
his  mighty  arms  and  legs 
extended. 

"We  ought  to  know  for 
certain,"  said  Clifton.  "  It 
makes  a  difference.  Send  a 
man  down  to  put  a  rope  round 
him." 

A  sepoy  deftly  obeyed  the 
order,  and  the  huge  carcase 
was  hauled  to  a  place  of  in- 
spection. Presently  Pir  Bad- 
shah  returned  holding  up  a 
signet-ring. 

"Mubarak  shah,  sahib!  It 
is  Sultan  at  last !  "  He  seized 


his  officer's  hand  and  placed 
the  ring  on  his  unresisting 
finger.  Clifton  relieved  the 
men  along  the  cliff  and  said 
to  Dallas,  "There  will  be  no 
rush  now." 

Sultan  at  last !  For  a  mo- 
ment his  thoughts  were  too 
deep  to  admit  of  words.  Then 
he  turned  to  Dallas  with  an 
abrupt  and  irrelevant  question. 

"Tommy,  will  you  be  my 
best  man?" 

Dallas  gasped. 

"What?  You  don't  mean 
to  say.  .  .  .  What,  Miss  Soallon? 
.  .  .  .  Well,  I  am  glad!  .  .  . 
Oh,  I  have  been  an  opaque 
idiot  !  .  .  .  I  thought  it  was 
all  off!  You  never  came  in, 
you  know  !  .  .  .  Cliffy,  I  am 
glad !  This  is  absolutely  the 
Grand  Slam!" 

Meanwhile  Tor  Ghulam  was 
pressing  onward  through  the 
darkness.  This  was  not  the 
time  to  follow  circuitous  moun- 
tain tracks.  He  held  to  the 
valleys  past  wakeful  towers 
and  barking  watch-dogs,  heed- 
ing neither.  To  win  his  race 
against  the  sun  he  must  scorn 
all  risks.  The  firmament  rolled 
westward,  and  he  sped  onward 
with  ever  and  anon  an  anxious 
glance  behind  him  towards  his 
pursuer,  the  day  that  was  to 
dawn.  In  his  weary  and  bat- 
tered body  lurked  grim  resolve 
unshaken.  To  lighten  his  load 
he  had  even  abandoned  his 
rifle.  Then  at  last,  as  he 
crossed  the  pass  at  the  head 
of  the  valley,  the  glimmer  of 
false  dawn  showed  pale  in  the 
eastern  sky.  He  prayed  as  he 
hastened  down  the  hill  that 
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the  merciful  darkness  might 
veil  the  deed  he  had  to  do. 
The  false  dawn  faded  to  a 
deeper  gloom  as  he  scaled 
the  wall  of  his  courtyard.  Not 
a  sound  disturbed  the  silence 
of  the  night,  while  the  sleep 
of  innocence  passed  into  the 
sleep  of  death. 


The  true  dawn  peeped  over 
the  mountain-tops  and  cast  its 
radiance  on  the  home  that  was 
no  more.  Tor  Ghulam  crept 
out  through  the  gateway  with 
his  ironworker's  tools  under 
his  arm,  and  blinded  by  tears 
stumbled  down  the  pathway  to 
his  exile. 


VI. 


Altogether  it  was  the  best 
bit  of  work  on  the  Border  for 
many  a  long  year.  Sultan's 
gang  had  been  a  highly  irrit- 
ant thorn  in  the  Imperial  flesh, 
and  the  Government  of  India 
declared  itself  "  particularly 
gratified  at  the  acumen  with 
which  Captain  E.  Clifton  had 
controlled  and  utilised  his  in- 
telligence system,  and  con- 
sidered that  his  methods  might 
well  serve  as  a  model  to  Fron- 
tier officers." 

Nobody  needs  to  be  told  that 
the  Station  Prophetess  duly 
earned  her  twenty  rupees  for 
two  sparkling  columns  on  the 
Border  Bride  and  Bridegroom, 
but  that  was  not  till  six  months 
later,  when  Bertha  came  back 
from  Kashmir,  to  be  duly  in- 
vested with  the  powers  and 
title  of  Mrs  Clifton  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  accompany- 
ing Captain  Clifton  on  a  year's 
furlough. 

Subadar  Pir  Badshah  had 
long  since  earned  his  pension, 
and  felt  himself  too  old  to  face 
the  task  of  understanding  the 
temperament  of  yet  another 
sahib.  As  a  reward  for  his 
distinguished  services  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Khan  Baha- 


dur and  a  grant  of  land,  in 
addition  to  his  pension. 

Largely  on  his  recommenda- 
tion, Barakzai,  who  was  now  a 
Jemadar,  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

Their  final  conversation  over 
the  hookah  at  Fort  Tor  deserves 
record. 

Jemadar  Barakzai  was  in 
reproachful  mood.  "  Khan 
Sahib,"  he  said,  "  though  you 
have  done  much  for  me,  yet 
I  nourish  a  grievance,  as  you 
well  know.  When  you  went  to 
Lagmar  I  alone  was  in  your 
secret.  You  come  back  and 
you  tell  me  nothing.  How  can 
your  pupil  learn  ?  " 

"Jemadar  Sahib,"  said  Pir 
Badshah  blandly,  "is  it  be- 
yond your  poor  brains  to  under- 
stand what  is  plain  to  all  men? 
Tor  Ghulam  was  bribed  and 
turned  informer.  Clifton  Sahib 
has  won  great  credit,  and  the 
Commissioner  Sahib  has  be- 
stowed his  daughter  upon  him 
as  a  reward.  Is  it  not  even  as 
we  desired?  " 

There  was  a  silence.  Barak- 
zai gave  a  sniff  of  well-assumed 
indifference. 

"  Very  good,  Khan  Sahib ! 
Then  you  leave  me  here  to  find 
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out  for  myself.  That  will  not 
be  difficult." 

Pir  Badshah  frowned  darkly 
at  the  prospect. 

"  Why  do  you  think  there 
is  anything  to  find  out  ? "  he 
asked. 

"Tor  Ghulam  was  not 
bribed,"  said  Barakzai  with 
sudden  emphasis.  "  That  night 
on  the  cliff,  when  you  paid  him 
his  price,  he  flung  down  the 
bag  of  gold.  You  picked  it 
up  and  he  went  off." 

Pir  Badshah's  expression 
betrayed  no  emotion.  "  Bar- 
akzai," he  said  softly  after  a 
pause,  "  it  has  long  been  in  my 
mind  to  speak  to  you  of  this 
matter,  remembering  that  you 
are  my  pupil  and  have  good 
sense.  But  it  must  be  a  secret 
under  God's  seal,  for  the  sahibs 
do  not  understand  these  things 
and  have  strange  notions. 
Therefore  you  must  promise 
upon  the  blessed  Koran  that 
you  will  never  speak  of  what 
you  know  and  of  what  you 
now  learn.  The  Governor  of 
Lagmar  is  no  fool.  Together 
we  discussed  every  man  in  the 
gang  and  weighed  well  every 
scheme.  Tor  Ghulam  was  a 


wretched,  low-born  ironworker, 
who  had  presumed  to  marry  an 
Afghani  and  had  got  wind  in 
his  head.  What  better  than 
to  poison  his  ears  with  rumours 
that  his  wife  had  an  intrigue 
with  Sultan?  It  was  my 
scheme.  It  was  an  inspiration  !  " 

"Excellent,  excellent!"  in- 
terjected Barakzai,  striking 
both  palms  on  his  knees.  "  So 
excellent  that  it  is  indeed  very 
excellent !  '* 

"  But  the  Governor  carried 
the  scheme  out.  He  is  no  fool. 
It  was  perfect.  The  credulous 
fool  fell  into  the  trap.  It  was 
a  game  of  chess." 

Both  laughed  gleefully. 

"I  suppose  he  killed  his 
wife,"  said  Barakzai,  still  nod- 
ding approval. 

"  Well,  you  know  what 
Afghans  do.  There  are  pawns 
in  every  game.  The  sahibs 
would  not  understand." 

The  Khan  Sahib  unlocked  a 
little  niche  cupboard  in  the 
wall  and  reverently  drew  forth 
a  package  enveloped  in  folds  of 
dirty  red  cloth. 

"Swear  now,  Barakzai,  on 
the  blessed  Koran  !  " 
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STUDENT    DUELLING   IN    GERMANY. 


BY   STEPHEN   GWYNN,    M.P. 


IF  an  intelligent  foreigner 
were  to  study  philosophically 
the  institution  of  cricket,  its 
laws  written  and  unwritten,  its 
odd  mixture  of  chivalry  and 
litigiousness,  individualism  and 
good  comradeship,  he  would 
perhaps  learn  more  about 
English  life  and  character 
than  long  study  of  the  British 
constitution  could  teach  him. 
The  equivalent  for  cricket  in 
Germany  is,  I  think,  the 
students'  mensur,  or  friendly 
duel.  At  all  events,  it  seemed 
to  me  (living  for  some  months 
in  Germany  among  Germans, 
but  divided  from  them  by  my 
own  ignorance  and  the  eurse 
of  Babel)  the  thing  which 
illustrated  and  explained,  and 
in  a  sense  summed  up,  the 
special  characteristics  of  Ger- 
man nature.  "Man  is  most 
himself  when  he  is  playing  ;  " 
and  I  found  myself  admitted, 
by  a  string  of  chances,  to 
watch  German  youth  at  their 
special  national  game, — which 
is,  of  course,  like  cricket,  only 
more  so,  something  of  a  religion 
to  its  devotees. 

The  way  of  it  was  this :  I 
was  tied  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  sick-bed  in  a  university 
town  of  South  Germany,  and, 
since  it  was  a  wet  summer,  the 
brassplate  of  a  fencing-school 
tempted  me  with  the  promise 
of  exercise.  I  went  in,  and 
found  the  school  very  un- 
familiar in  its  furniture.  There 
were  no  rapiers  (the  arm  I 


wanted),  a  few  foils,  used,  as 
I  learnt,  almost  entirely  for 
lessons  to  ladies,  but  many 
racks  of  rough-looking  sabres 
squared  off  at  the  point,  and 
having  uncouth  basket-hilts  : 
with  these,  an  accumulation 
of  body  -  pads,  arm  -  pads,  and 
huge  masks  heavily  protected 
with  leather.  We  tried  a  bout, 
using  foils  for  rapiers,  but  soon 
decided  for  a  few  lessons  with 
the  light  eut-and-thrust  sabre 
— a  lovely  weapon ;  but  the 
lessons  were  complicated.  I 
had  to  learn  a  dozen  or  so  of 
cuts  and  thrusts,  with  a  sepa- 
rate guard  for  each ;  and  the 
handsome  springy  little  man 
went  through  them  all  with 
gusto  and  great  dramatic  effect, 
urging  me  to  get  the  blade  well 
back  and  make  it  whistle.  I 
wondered  what  an  opponent's 
point  would  be  doing  during 
this  performance,  and  when  I 
rehearsed  it  to  my  French  pro- 
fessor in  London,  he  stared  as  if 
I  had  spoken  of  chain-armour. 
In  truth,  the  method  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  practical 
swordsmanship,  and  I  under- 
stood why,  when  I  studied  the 
school's  daily  business — which 
was,  in  the  main,  to  instruct 
students  in  the  use  of  the  heavy 
sabre.  When  I  watched  a  bout 
of  this,  the  first  thing  that 
struck  me  was  the  placing  of 
the  men.  It  is  two  arm's-length 
and  a  blade's-length  apart, — 
that  is  natural;  but  where 
they  are  placed,  there  they 
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must  stay.  A  chalk -line  is 
drawn  at  each  man's  left  foot, 
and  the  foot  must  not  be 
moved.  Imagine  proposing 
such  a  condition  to  a  boxer ! 
Yet  shifting  ground,  judging 
and  altering  distance,  is  just 
as  essential  to  a  swordsman. 
But  that  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  restrictions.  At  the 
word  given,  both  men  must 
strike,  and  strike  together, 
four  blows  in  quick  succession. 
The  only  defence  allowed  is 
that  which  is  formed  in  strik- 
ing by  the  big  basket-hilt, 
nearly  a  foot  across,  which,  as 
the  arm  straightens  out,  covers 
a  deal  of  the  exposed  parts, — 
for  the  body  is  protected,  all 
but  the  chest,  which  is  left 
bare,  and  two  hand's-breadths, 
one  on  the  forearm  and  one  on 
the  biceps.  The  neck  is  com- 
pletely padded,  but  the  head 
and  face  are  bare  except  for  a 
small  eye-guard. 

Thus  the  whole  thing  is  sur- 
rounded with  restrictions  just 
as  arbitrary  and  artificial  as 
those  which  govern  a  batsman, 
and  the  main  effect  of  them  is 
to  lessen  the  danger.  At  the 
first  glance  it  looks  as  if  all 
the  padding  were  rather  futile, 
because  the  weapons  are  heavy 
enough  to  split  a  man's  skull ; 
and  no  doubt  a  skilled  swords- 
man, if  he  were  free  to  shift 
and  parry  until  the  chance 
came  for  a  full  blow,  could 
accomplish  this.  But  under 
the  rule  of  striking  simultane- 
ously for  a  fixed  number  of 
blows,  he  is  practically  limited 
to  a  half-arm  stroke ;  he  can- 
not swing  heavily  enough  to 
inflict  more  than  an  ugly 
scalp  wound.  The  real  danger 


comes  from  strokes  on  the 
arm,  where  arteries  can  be 
severed,  and  I  was  told  tof  a 
recent  case  where  the  limb  had 
actually  been  struck  off.  But 
upon  the  whole,  what  you  risk 
in  the  sabre  duel  —  and  the 
sabre  duel  is  a  duel  proper, 
not  a  mere  friendly  match — 
is  being  seriously  and  most 
uncomfortably  hacked  about ; 
and  the  conditions,  while  they 
limit  the  risk,  also  distribute 
it.  The  superior  swordsman 
cannot  protect  himself  at  all  so 
effectually  as  in  an  unrestricted 
fight.  He  may  give  more 
wounds  than  he  gets,  but  he 
stands  a  great  chance  of  being 
hit,  for  the  encounter  is  not 
merely  to  the  first  blood  drawn  ; 
each  round  of  four  blows  is  a 
ging,  and  there  are  sixty  gings 
in  a  duel,  unless  the  doctor 
stop  the  fight.  It  is  to  fit  men 
for  this  ordeal  that  the  whole 
institution  of  match-fighting  is 
maintained ;  and  here,  it  seems 
to  me,  one  goes  deep  into  the 
ideals  of  German  social  life. 
Every  man  has  to  carry  a 
musket,  —  that  is  matter  of 
modern  necessity ;  but  only  the 
lettered  have  a  right  to  the 
sword,  and  by  very  old  tradi- 
tion the  privilege  of  duelling  is 
reservd  to  two  classes,  officers 
and  university  men.  Letters 
ennoble.  The  military  idea  is 
closely  linked  up  with  the  idea 
of  liberal  education. 

By  no  means  all  Germans 
approve  of  this  survival,  how- 
ever militarist  may  be  their 
ideals  in  politics.  One  very 
charming  and  able  youth,  of 
whom  I  saw  a  good  deal,  was 
almost  fanatically  imperialist, 
and  a  profound  believer  in  the 
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pleasure  as  well  as  advantage 
of  general  service  in  the  army  ; 
but  he  had  stood  outside  the 
duelling  associations  for  all 
his  university  career.  Yet  if 
a  quarrel  had  ever  arisen  be- 
tween him  and  a  fellow  -  stu- 
dent, he  would  have  fought  as 
a  matter  of  course,  after  the 
matter  had  been  submitted,  as 
every  quarrel  ending  in  a  chal- 
lenge between  students  must 
be,  to  a  court  of  honour;  and 
if  he  had  no  skill  of  the  wea- 
pon, six  weeks  might  have  been 
assigned  him  to  practise  in, — 
though  for  that  practice  he 
must  have  gone  not  to  the 
university  school  of  arms, 
which  belongs  to  the  associa- 
tions, but  to  the  outside  fenc- 
ing-master from  whom  I  got 
my  instructions.  If  he  refused 
to  fight,  he  would  have  been 
sent  down,  —  relegiert,  —  and 
that  although  duelling  is 
officially  and  legally  forbidden. 
But  people  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  quarrel,  and  it  seems 
that  the  courts  of  honour  deal 
sharply  with  cases  of  w.oV  n 
aggression,  and  do  not  heo'tate 
to  order  an  apology.  So  at 
least  I  was  told  by  the  gentle- 
man who  was  good  enough  to 
act  as  my  guide  and  instructor, 
when  I  set  out  to  improve  my 
acquaintance  with  the  institu- 
tion of  duelling ;  and  he,  at 
least,  had  no  doubts  as  to 
its  virtues. 

In  summer  the  university 
had  been,  of  course,  bare  of 
students ;  but  when  I  came 
back  in  February,  the  streets 
were  full  of  coloured  caps,  with 
scarred  faces  under  them,  and 
I  asked  one  of  the  professors 
at  the  hospital,  where  my 


invalid  still  lay,  to  put  me  in 
the  way  of  seeing  an  encounter. 
I  never  asked  anything  that 
was  granted  with  more  alac- 
rity :  he  marched  me  off  down- 
stairs and  presented  me  to  his 
assistant  surgeon,  a  square-set, 
merry-faced  little  man  of  per- 
haps five  -  and  -  twenty,  who 
undertook  the  charge  at  once 
— saying,  however,  that  the 
next  mensur  was  not  yet  quite 
fixed.  I  begged,  then,  to  be 
taken  to  see  the  fencing-sohool 
where  his  club  practised,  and 
that  was  arranged  without  diffi- 
culty. 

Not,  however,  without  dif- 
ficulty did  the  little  doctor  and 
I  arrive  at  mutual  comprehen- 
sion. His  French  and  his 
English  were  on  a  par  with 
my  German,  and  what  he  was 
trying  to  explain  was  com- 
plicated enough  —  the  whole 
organisation  of  student  so- 
cieties. Finally,  however,  we 
made  it  out.  There  are  four 
types  of  associations,  and  two 
of  these,  the  main  ones,  have 
branches  in  every  German 
university,  the  corps  and  the 
burschenschaft.  These  are  po- 
litical in  their  character,  the 
corps  being  Conservative  (and 
rather  socially  exclusive),  the 
burschenschaft  Liberal.  Each 
corps  or  burschenschaft  has  its 
own  rooms,  sometimes  a  whole 
building.  Outside  my  hotel 
was  the  verein  of  the  Alle- 
mannia  burschenschaft,  as  I  had 
cause  to  know  when  choruses 
rendered  the  hours  after  mid- 
night mellifluous.  There  may 
be  several  corps  and  several 
burschenschafts  in  the  same 
university,  and  between  these 
the  friendly  mensurs  are  ar- 
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ranged.  Corps  fights  with 
corps,  burschenschaft  with 
burchenschaft,  either  of  their 
own  or  of  some  other  uni- 
versity, but  never  corps  with 
burschenschaft.  The  friendly 
duel  is  confined  to  a  man's  own 
group.  But  if  the  member  of 
one  of  these  associations  be- 
comes involved  in  a  personal 
quarrel  with  any  other  student 
of  any  group,  his  club  takes 
cognisance  of  the  matter,  and 
senior  men,  past  members  of 
the  association,  sit  on  the  court 
of  honour  which  adjudicates. 
Outside  these  political  groups 
are  two  others,  the  landsmann- 
schaft  and  the  tumerschaft, 
which  have  no  political  colour : 
their  members  are  associated 
only  for  sport  and  society,  and 
(the  little  doctor  was  careful  to 
add)  for  patriotism.  Each  and 
all  of  these  clubs,  which  main- 
tain the  institution  of  the  duel, 
inculcate  the  idea  of  defending 
and  extending  the  greatness  of 
the  Fatherland.  That  is  the 
justification,  tacit  or  explicit, 
for  all  this  bloodletting.  You 
must  be  ready,  as  a  German, 
to  resent  affront,  and  ready 
always  to  contemplate  blood- 
letting in  a  creditable  cause. 

We  had  plenty  of  time  for 
our  discussion,  for  whe-n  we 
reached  the  university  school 
of  arms  the  members  of  the 
Thuringia  landsmannschaft  had 
not  yet  appeared  for  their  daily 
hour  of  practice,  and  so  we 
visited  their  club-rooms.  My 
friend  was  only  a  member  by 
adoption  or  translation,  for, 
after  the  fashion  common  in 
German  university  life,  he  had 
moved  from  one  university  to 
another,  finding  in  each  a 


landsmannschaft  allied  with 
his  original  club  (in  Tubingen 
or  Halle),  to  which  he  had  the 
right  of  admission,  and  in 
which  he  might  assume  the 
coloured  cap  and  become  actif. 
He  had  been  actif  with  a 
vengeance  :  eight  mensur  fights 
and  four  duels  with  the  sabre 
was  the  total  of  his  encounters  ; 
his  cheerful  countenance  bore 
several  traces  of  them ;  and 
when  we  entered  the  rooms  he 
took  down  a  coloured  cap,  set  it 
rakishly  on  his  head,  and  looked 
in  an  instant  the  very  picture 
of  good-humoured  pugnacity. 

The  Thuriugia  was  not  an 
old  club,  nor  very  numerous  in 
membership,  so  that  it  did  not 
possess  a  building  of  its  own, 
like  the  verein,  which  so  often 
disturbed  my  slumbers,  and  at 
whose  windows  one  could  often 
see  young  gentlemen  seated 
ostentatiously  in  the  process 
of  having  gory  face -bandages 
renewed.  But  their  little  flat 
was  pleasantly  furnished,  with 
card -room  and  reading-room, 
each  hung  with  caps  of  various 
colours,  denoting  the  various 
allied  landamannschafts  in 
other  universities.  But  the 
principal  room  was  the  kneip- 
halle,  or  dining-room,  where  all 
"  active  "  members  of  the  club 
are  bound,  on  pain  of  expul- 
sion, to  spend  the  evening 
together  so  many  times  each 
week.  The  president's  chair 
was  an  impressive  object,  and 
behind  it  on  the  wall  was 
draped  the  club's  flag,  and  on 
either  side  of  it,  not  sabres,  but 
what  one  may  call  the  social 
weapon  —  two  schlaegers  with 
the  basket-hilts  painted  in  the 
club  colours.  The  blade  is  a 
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lath  of  steel,  pointless,  a  yard 
long,  and  edged  on  both  sides, 
but  not  continuously.  On  the 
front  edge  it  is  sharp  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  length,  on  the 
reverse  only  for  the  topmost 
third :  when  I  saw  the  fight,  I 
understood  the  reason.  The 
little  doctor  unhooked  one 
from  the  wall,  and  as  he  made 
it  whizz  and  whirl  round  his 
head  with  an  extraordinarily 
rapid  and  powerful  wrist- 
stroke,  I  perceived  that  he  had 
not  been  captain  of  his  club 
for  nothing,  and  that  in  this 
game,  as  in  all  games,  there 
was  a  deal  of  knack  to  be 
acquired.  We  went  on  to  the 
school  in  order  to  see  the  pro- 
cess of  acquiring  it — glancing, 
as  we  went,  at  a  board  in  the 
hall  which  assured  us  that 
next  day  a  mensur  was  to  take 
place.  It  was  simply  one  in 
a  list  of  club  engagements  :  on 
the  following  day,  for  instance, 
members  were  to  meet  at  a 
suburban  station  for  an  ex- 
pedition,— and,  I  may  observe, 
the  habit  of  long  walking  is 
still  much  honoured  among 
German  undergraduates. 

At  the  school  were  seven  or 
eight  gentlemen,  to  all  of  whom 
I  was  presented,  and  who  re- 
ceived me  after  the  cere- 
monious German  fashion  with 
deep  bows.  They  were  in  shirt 
sleeves :  the  German  student 
dispenses  with  the  apparatus 
of  flannels  and  baths,  being  a 
much  more  frugal  creature 
than  his  equivalent  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  or  even  at 
Dublin,  of  which  I  was  much 
more  reminded.  The  captain 
of  the  landsmannschaft  was 
own  brother  to  many  medical 


students  I  have  known  there, 
— just  the  cut  of  a  good  Rugby 
forward,  big,  solid,  with  a 
round  head  that  could  stand 
a  deal  of  punishment.  Like 
nearly  all  the  rest,  he  wore  his 
hair  cropped  to  the  very  bone. 
This  saves  a  deal  of  trouble 
when  it  comes  to  surgery. 

My  doctor  friend  was  due 
back  at  work,  and  having  ar- 
ranged that  I  was  to  be  taken 
to  the  duel,  left  me  in  charge 
of  the  Thuringians — more  es- 
pecially of  one  student,  who 
might  or  might  not  be  fighting 
next  day.  The  doctor  insisted 
that  his  heart  was  not  per- 
fectly sound,  and  in  these  pro- 
ceedings the  doctor  regulates 
everything.  Officially  it  is  all 
illegal,  but  the  university  pre- 
scribes at  every  turn.  Under 
the  guidance  of  this  very 
friendly  youth  (who  never  had 
been  out  of  Germany,  but 
spoke  English  as  I  fear  very 
few  English  undergraduates 
would  speak  French  or  Ger- 
man) I  studied  the  various 
groups.  Two  beginners  were 
practising  on  the  fantom,  or 
dummy,  the  schlaegerstroke, 
which  comes  from  the  wrist 
only,  with  hand  raised  above 
the  head.  Another  was  being 
coached  in  a  bout  with  a  senior 
opponent,  and  the  learner  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  club 
in  next  day's  duel.  The  captain 
interrupted  this  practice  in 
order  that  he  and  the  other 
senior  might  give  me  an  exhi- 
bition with  the  sabre ;  and 
judging  by  what  I  saw  in  that 
whirlwind  of  banging  strokes, 
both  of  them  would  have  been 
cut  to  ribbons.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  follow  what  hap- 
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pens  when  both  men  strike  to- 
gether, and  not  every  blow  by 
a  long  count  falls  with  the 
edge.  Still,  it  is  a  formidable 
business,  and  the  captain 
showed  me  with  pride  a  foot- 
long  slash  across  his  breast,  and 
another  which,  starting  on  the 
left  cheek,  had  out  through 
both  lips  and  down  into  the 
chin.  These  were  his  trophies  : 
minor  cicatrices  from  the 
schlaeger  on  scalp  and  forehead 
he  did  not  trouble  to  indicate. 
I  watched  a  lesson  given  by 
the  fechtmeister,  a  big  sandy- 
haired  German,  and  there  was 
one  backhand  swinging  slash 
on  the  arm  with  a  draw  to  it 
whieh  might  readily  have  bitten 
deep  into  the  bone. 

However  the  captain,  when 
in  his  courtesy  he  walked  home 
with  me,  was  eloquent  over  the 
delights  and  advantages  of  it 
all, — how  splendid  the  training 
was  for  the  muscles,  and  for 
the  temper  as  well.  In  the 
mensur,  he  said,  matches  were 
always  carefully  arranged : 
when  a  fixture  between  two 
clubs  was  settled,  the  opposing 
captains  had  to  choose  men  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  in  size 
and  in  experience.  It  was 
their  duty  to  nominate  the 
fighters,  and  that  of  the  fight- 
ers simply  to  do  the  best  they 
could :  no  notion  of  a  quarrel 
entered  into  it  in  the  least. 

Next  morning  I  was  at  the 
hospital,  and  found  that  my 
quest  for  experience  was  ex- 
citing interest :  the  doctor  in 
charge  of  my  invalid  had 
opined  gleefully  that  I  should 
have  a  very  poor  appetite  for 
nay  dinner,  and  the  friendly 
house  surgeon  asked  anxiously 


if  I  was  able  blut  tragen.  All 
this  insistence  on  the  necessity 
of  hardening  one's  nerves 
made  me  realise  that  the 
apostleship  of  "  blood  and  iron  " 
has  fallen  to  a  race  who  are  by 
nature  the  most  tender-hearted 
and  sentimental  in  Europe.  I 
have  seen  too  much  of  German 
kindness  to  people  in  physical 
suffering  for  me  to  laugh  at 
this  propensity  ;  but  I  seriously 
incline  to  believe  that  this  in- 
stitution of  the  duel  is  in  a 
sense  a  corrective  to  tendencies 
which  might  well  unfit  the 
Germans  for  their  part  of  the 
essentially  military  nation.  At 
all  events,  they  surround  it  with 
almost  a  naive  exaggeration  of 
its  horrors ;  and  the  obverse  of 
this  is  a  disposition  among 
students  to  parade  a  manly 
indifference.  The  young  male 
is  always  anxious  to  prove  the 
strength  of  his  stomach,  and  in 
England  he  can  only  do  this 
by  smoking  strong  tobacco  or 
foul  pipes ;  but  in  Germany  he 
has  another  resource,  and  the 
university  is  obliged  to  forbid 
the  wearing  of  bloody  bandages 
or  going  about  with  an  open 
scar  on  the  face. 

I  was  a  little  conscious  of  this 
affectation  through  the  whole 
proceedings,  and  it  imparted  a 
note  which  one  does  not  perceive, 
for  instance,  in  the  roughest 
football  match. 

Certainly,  however,  there  was 
no  affectation  of  any  sort  about 
the  captain  of  the  Thuringia 
when  he  came  to  fetch  me  at 
the  appointed  hour,  and  we 
walked  out  to  the  village  where 
the  affair  was  to  take  place. 
Usage  attorns  to  the  letter  of 
the  law  so  far  as  to  decree  that 
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these  technically  illegal  fights 
shall  take  place  outside  the  city 
boundary,  and  I  believe  the  form 
of  keeping  a  watch  outside  the 
rendezvous  is  observed.  But  I 
saw  and  heard  nothing  of  it, 
when  we  entered  the  courtyard 
of  this  suburban  gasthaus, 
from  which  a  door  led  into 
the  big  dining-room,  set  with 
long  tables.  Several  of  the 
Thuringians  were  there  in 
their  caps,  some  having  a 
meal,  for  it  was  one  o'clock ; 
and  in  another  corner  were 
half  a  dozen  students  wearing 
a  different  cap  :  these  were  the 
members  of  the  Cimbria,  an- 
other landsmannschaft,  and  I 
took  them  for  the  opposite 
party.  The  duel,  however,  was 
to  be  against  representatives 
from  a  neighbouring  university, 
and  we  went  into  the  next  room, 
pushing  aside  glass  doors,  to 
find  them.  It  was  a  big  place, 
with  polished  floor,  evidently 
used  as  a  dancing-hall :  at  the 
farther  end  was  a  raised  dais 
for  a  band.  But  just  now  it 
was  set  out  like  a  surgery  with 
tables  and  long  rows  of  basins 
and  other  medical  parapher- 
nalia. On  chairs  about  the  stove 
(to  warm  them)  were  heaped  up 
the  padded  garments  of  the 
fighters,  all  black;  and  in  a 
corner,  schlaegers  lay  on  a  table 
— bright  blades  of  blue  steel 
(carefully  sterilised).  These 
were  the  official  club  swords, 
and  I  was  shown  how  the  ribs 
of  their  basket-hilts  were  bitten 
into  by  the  edge, — for  in  this 
fight  also  no  parry  is  allowed, 
except  what  the  hilt  makes  in 
striking. 

The  captain,   having    many 
duties,   had    consigned    me   to 


one  of  his  comrades,  who  apolo- 
gised for  the  pettiness  of  the 
occasion :  there  would  be  only 
one  fighter  on  each  side.  He 
himself  could  not  compete,  be- 
cause his  term  was  nearly  over, 
and  at  the  last  vacation  he  had 
gone  home  with  a  green  wound : 
he  did  not  want  to  make  his 
mother  anxious,  and  so  had  not 
fought  now  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night. He  had,  however,  fought 
five  times  since  the  previous 
October,  and  was  presumably 
one  of  the  stronger  swordsmen, 
for  I  had  seen  him  taking  a 
lesson  in  the  sabre,  and  this, 
he  said,  was  by  the  captain's 
order.  If  an  insult  is  offered 
to  the  club,  it  must  be  avenged 
by  a  duel  or  group  of  duels 
with  the  sabre,  and  the  captain 
is  bound  to  see  that  his  club  has 
men  in  readiness  to  take  up 
any  such  quarrel.  Then  he 
introduced  me  to  "our  victim," 
the  youth  who  had  been  practis- 
ing with  schlaeger  the  night 
before.  But  explanations  fol- 
lowed, and  I  was  told  that  the 
doctor  had  forbidden  this  man 
to  fight, — he  had  a  temperature. 
Also,  though  this  did  not  seem 
to  affect  the  matter,  he  had  a 
slash  across  the  cheek  which 
could  not  be  more  than  a  week 
old.  It  seemed  that  there  was 
nobody  of  the  right  strength 
available  in  the  Thuringia,  for 
the  challenger  was  a  novice, 
only  on  his  second  or  third 
fight,  and  the  match  was 
being  transferred  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Cimbria,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  dis- 
appointment. Everybody  was 
in  high  spirits,  and  one  lad  sat 
down  to  the  piano  and  banged 
out  a  waltz,  to  which  the  others 
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whirled  about  before  the  cere- 
monies began.  "They  are 
always  very  merry  when  they 
are  going  to  see  a  fight,"  said 
my  guide. 

Then  began  the  operation 
of  dressing  the  combatants. 
Underneath  all,  came  shirt  and 
trousers  of  white  cotton :  over 
these  a  huge  leather  coat,  thick 
as  a  cricket  -  pad  almost,  and 
on  this  was  buckled  a  padded 
sleeve  equally  sword-proof,  and 
a  collar  three  or  four  inches 
high.  Then  came  the  leather 
eye-guard,  which  protected  not 
only  the  eyes,  but  most  of  the 
nose  and  the  forehead  to  well 
above  the  eyebrows.  Thus  the 
available  mark  is  only  the  scalp 
and  forehead  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  face.  In  fighting, 
the  hand  is  held  above  the 
head,  so  that  the  arm  com- 
pletely guards  the  right  cheek  ; 
but  a  back  -  hand  stroke  can 
reach  the  scalp  over  or  behind 
the  arm,  and  I  saw  why  the 
reverse  edge  is  sharp  at  the 
extremity,  but  blunt  where  it 
can  only  strike  the  sleeve. 
Dressing  is  complete  when  a 
big  glove  is  drawn  on,  and  the 
combatant  is  leant  back  in  a 
chair  like  a  lay  figure,  while 
the  palm  of  his  glove  and  the 
soles  of  his  canvas  shoes  are 
chalked  by  the  club  attend- 
ants, who  go  about  with  the 
solemnity  of  mutes.  The  final 
touch  puzzled  me  :  grease  was 
smeared  thickly  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  eye-guards.  But 
my  guide  explained  that  it  was 
to  prevent  blood  from  running 
into  the  eyes.  Then,  pointing 
to  the  Cimbrian,  who  lay  back 
composedly  in  his  chair,  he 
said:  "He  must  be  enjoying 


himself  now.  The  first  time  it 
is  not  so  pleasant  —  one  feels 
a  little  strange ;  but  after- 
wards it  is  very  enjoyable." 

By  this  time  the  seconds  also 
were  ready,  padded  too  (for 
they  stand  very  close  in),  and 
wearing  huge  masks  which 
made  them  look  like  Japanese 
warriors  of  the  old  days ;  and 
they  took  up  position  beside 
their  men,  neither  of  whom,  as 
it  chanced,  bore  any  mark  of 
previous  duels.  The  Cimbrian 
was  a  handsome,  rather  rakish 
gentleman,  older  looking  than 
most  of  his  comrades  ;  but  the 
challenger  was  of  all  chubby 
and  cherubic  undergraduates 
the  very  chubbiest.  Some  day 
he  would  get  too  fat,  but  for 
the  moment  he  was  a  real 
pretty  blue-eyed  and  fair-haired 
lad,whomight  betwentybut  did 
not  look  it.  Both  men  stood  up, 
looking  extraordinarily  stiff 
and  clumsy  in  their  strange 
accoutrement,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, each  man's  right  arm  was 
solemnly  held  out  by  a  sup- 
porter as  he  walked  across  to 
take  his  place  on  the  mat.  The 
support  was  a  ceremony  at  that 
point,  but,  repeated  between 
each  ging  in  the  long  encounter, 
it  meant  a  real  rest  for  the 
sword-arm. 

The  mat  was  laid  across  be- 
fore the  dais,  a  reddish-brown 
rug  some  twelve  feet  long,  and 
I  was  told  that  it  was  always 
left  there,  and  (with  great  im- 
pressiveness)  that  the  blood- 
stains were  never  washed  out. 
For  a  sabre-duel,  lines  would 
be  chalked  on  it  to  mark  the 
positions;  but  for  schlaeger 
fighting,  men  are  set  face  to 
face  with  exactly  a  sword's- 
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length  between  them ;  and  not 
only  is  it  forbidden  to  step 
back,  but  you  may  not  even 
move  the  body  or  the  head 
under  pain  of  dishonour — as  I 
was  going  to  see. 

When  the  Cimbrian  stood  up 
to  walk  across  the  room,  some 
one  put  on  his  head  the  little 
student  cap,  and  I  said,  "  Surely 
he  doesn!t  fight  in  that."  "  No," 
I  was  told,  "that  is  only  for 
the  first  stroke,  the  stroke  of 
honour."  But  when  we  took 
our  places  on  the  dais,  the 
Cimbrian  wore  his  cap,  but  the 
challenger  stood  bareheaded. 
"The  last  time  he  fought,"  I 
was  told,  "he  moved  his  head; 
he  has  lost  his  honour,  and 
must  recover  it."  I  began  to 

O 

take  an  interest  in  the  pretty 
pink  and  white  blue-eyed  boy. 

The  president  from  the  centre 
of  the  dais  announced  the 
opening  of  the  mensur,  the 
qualities  of  the  clubs  and  the 
combatants,  with  elaborated 
and  religious  ceremony;  then 
the  men  were  placed  each  with 
his  arm  stretched  above  his  head 
and  blade  pointing  upward ; 
then  one  of  the  seconds  (to 
whom  the  duty  had  fallen  by 
lot)  gave  the  word,  "Mensur, 
Fertig,  Los."  At  "Los"  the 
two  blades  met  for  the  "stroke 
of  honour,"  and  as  it  was  given 

'  O 

some  one  from  behind  twitched 
off  the  Cumbrian's  cap.  Then 
followed  the  fighting-strokes, 
three  of  them  in  swift  succes- 
sion— but  the  last  blow  was 
intercepted  by  the  seconds,  and 
so  the  first  ging  was  over. 
Then  came  another  and  another, 
the  first  stroke  always  being 

v  O 

on  to  the  opposing  blade,  and 
the  fourth  generally  picked  up 


by  the  seconds,  who  stood  right 
in  with  schlaegers  ready.  At 
the  third  or  fourth  bout  the 
Cimbrian's  blade  nicked  in,  and 
a  red  line  sprang  up  on  the 
plump  cheek  of  his  opponent. 
There  was  a  stoppage  while  the 
doctor  (my  friend  the  captain) 
sponged  the  cut,  and  then  the 
play  began  again.  But  in 
half  a  minute  the  same  flicking 
stroke,  low  on  the  right,  lit 
again,  and  this  time  opened  the 
cheek  with  a  deep  gash  perhaps 
four  inches  long,  and  the  blood 
came  fast.  There  was  more 
mopping  and  sponging,  and 
the  boy  talked  a  bit  to  his 
supporters  to  give  himself  con- 
fidence ;  and  then  came  another 
ging.  In  a  few  more  strokes 
there  was  another  wound,  this 
time  on  the  scalp,  over  the 
arm.  Scarcely  ten  rounds  had 
been  fought,  and  there  were 
forty  to  be  got  through :  the 
boy  had  evidently  lost  his  head, 
for  although  in  the  beginning 
he  had  reached  his  opponent 
once  or  twice  with  the  flat  of 
the  blade,  he  was  now  simply 
repeating  the  same  stroke  and 
never  getting  near  the  mark. 
I  did  not  care  how  he  bled, 
but  I  was,  I  must  say,  sick 
with  fear  of  seeing  him  break 
down,  and  I  watched  his  blade, 
hoping  against  hope  for  the 
return  blow  that  would  get 
home  and  give  him  encourage- 
ment. His  second,  a  bullet- 
headed  hardy -looking  fellow, 
kept  cracking  jokes  to  put 
heart  into  him ;  and  the  lad 
stuck  to  it  courageously. 
Whether  the  Cimbrian  really 
tried  to  hit  him  again,  I  could 
not  be  sure,  but  the  flat  of  his 
blade  came  down  twice  or 
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thrice  on  the  wounded  cheek, 
making  the  blood  spurt  again 
— bruising  it  also,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  need  to  rub 
beer  into  that  cicatrice  to  keep 
it  emphatic.  But,  whether  by 
coincidence  or  good  -  luck, 
through  the  last  thirty  gings 
— that  is,  some  ninety  strokes 
— no  one  was  touched:  when 
the  last  stroke  of  all  came 
finally,  the  boy  took  it  as  I 
suppose  he  was  entitled  to  do 
the  last,  with  a  parry ;  and  so 
all  was  over,  and  my  mind  was 
much  relieved. 

But  conceive  what  the  relief 
must  have  been  for  the  loser. 
I  never  saw  a  more  radiant 
countenance  than  that  young 
Saxon's  as  he  stood  up,  with 
his  eye-guards  off  now,  smiling 
irrepressibly  in  spite  of  his 
bloody  cheeks  and  scalp. 
Whether  it  is  always  so,  or 
whether  it  was  the  courtesy 
due  to  a  man  who  had  been 
obviously  overmatched,  I  can- 
not say;  but  all  the  compliments 
were  for  him  and  not  for  the 
Cimbrian,  who,  divested  of  his 
accoutrements,  went  off  quietly 
to  wash  in  a  corner  by  himself, 
while  about  the  happy  wound- 
ed warrior  admiring  students 
crowded  like  bees,  escorting 
him  to  the  table  with  the 
basins,  where  he  sat  down  for 
the  attentions  of  my  friend 
the  captain,  to  whom  the  doc- 
tor had  delegated  his  duties. 
When  I  came  to  say  my  grate- 
ful farewell,  the  good  fellow 
held  out  across  the  patient's 
head  two  very  red  hands,  then 
offered  me  his  elbow  and  fine 
well-developed  forearm  to  shake. 
I  shook  it,  and  he  returned 
gleefully  to  his  stitching :  that 


hour  combined  for  him  the 
joys  of  the  medical  student 
and  of  the  amateur  in  sword- 
play. 

Looking  back  on  it  all  now, 
I  cannot  make  up  my  mind. 
One  gentleman  of  whom  I  saw 
a  good  deal,  the  mildest-man- 
nered person  conceivable,  owned 
up  to  a  stormy  youth  of 
eighteen  mensur  fights  with 
schlaeger  and  three  with  sabres, 
one  of  which  had  nearly  ended 
seriously,  for  his  opponent  had 
been  far  gone  with  loss  of 
blood  from  a  desperate  arm 
cut.  He  in  his  more  reflective 
age  (of  thirty  or  thereabouts) 
condemned  the  whole  thing  as 
foolishness,  though  at  the  time, 
he  said,  it  became  a  pleasure : 
one  got  to  enjoy  standing  up 
to  a  man.  That  is  always  the 
dominant  idea  —  the  giving 
proof  of  endurance  and  cour- 
age; and  the  trial  of  nerve  is 
probably  the  more  because 
these  small  sharp  wounds  only 
stimulate  sensation  and  do  not 
take  the  edge  off  it  like  the 
hammering  of  a  serious  fight 
with  gloves.  Yet  as  a  feature 
of  university  life,  these  duelling 
clubs,  by  the  very  closeness  of 
their  association,  must  limit 
comradeship  as  it  is  not  limited 
in  our  universities;  and  they 
emphasise  all  the  existing 
differences.  On  my  way  to 
the  fencing -school  with  the 
little  doctor  we  passed  a  dark- 
eyed  student  whose  cheek  was 
lavishly  bandaged,  and  I  won- 
dered to  hear  no  comment. 
But  when  I  called  attention 
to  him,  "Israelit!"  was  the 
only  answer  I  got,  in  a  tone  of 
unveiled  dislike.  Then  my 
companion  went  on  to  explain 
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that  Jews  had  a  club  of  their 
own,  but  if  they  wanted  duels 
they  must  carry  their  challenge 
to  another  Jews'  club  in  another 
university.  From  that  he  passed 
to  enlarge  on  the  fact  that 
Catholic  students  would  not 
fight,  and  were  in  consequence 
"much  looked  down  upon." 
Their  Church  forbids  :  it  is  one 
of  the  cases  where  Rome's  in- 
terference with  local  usage  is 
sharply  felt.  "  If  you  have  an 
affair  with  a  Catholic,"  he 
said,  "it  is  a  disagreeable 
affair."  He,  at  least,  had  evi- 
dently no  doubt  that  there 
must  always  be  disputes  be- 
tween gentlemen,  and  that 
gentlemen  should  in  such  cases 
"settle  it  civilly  by  the  sword." 
Yet  even  in  Germany,  when 
the  case  is  serious,  and  not 
merely  a  querelle  d'Allemand, 
the  sword  is  a  figure  of  speech  : 
recourse  is  to  the  pistol,  even 
among  students.  This,  how- 
ever, is  very  rare ;  and  the  or- 
dinary students'  duel,  whether 
with  schlaeger  or  sabre,  is  an 
affair  of  carefully  regulated 
risks,  an  ordeal  of  endurance 
more  than  a  contest  of  skill, 


carried  out  under  conditions 
which  lessen  though  they 
cannot  abolish  disparities  in 
science.  The  qualities  which 
it  develops  are  far  more  those 
of  the  regimental  officer  than 
of  the  swordsman ;  esprit  de 
corps  is  carried  to  its  extreme 
point ;  and  it  is  certainly  much 
less  difficult  to  follow  a  con- 
nection between  the  modern 
battlefield  and  a  students' 
fighting-ground,  than  between 
Waterloo  and  the  playing- 
fields  of  Eton.  Yet  what 
sticks  in  my  mind  is  the 
opinion  that  the  Germans  are 
a  naturally  unmilitary  people 
upon  whom  the  martial  r6le 
has  been  thrust,  and  who  equip 
themselves  for  it  by  evolving 
a  code  of  rules  under  which 
sword  -  fighting  can  be  prac- 
tised as  a  game.  The  rules, 
while  they  suppress  individual 
genius,  develop  corporate  feel- 
ing exceedingly ;  and  the  whole 
is  surrounded  with  ceremonies 
dear  to  the  German  heart,  till 
it  assumes  an  almost  religious 
aspect,  and  is  very  naturally 
set  down  for  a  mainstay  of  all 
the  national  virtues. 
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A  HUNDRED  years  ago,  before 
the  advent  of  railways  and 
telegraphs,  a  remarkable  scene 
— described  by  De  Quincey — 
might  be  witnessed  any  summer 
evening  opposite  the  General 
Post  Office,  then  in  Lombard 
Street.  A  long  line  of  coaches 
splendidly  equipped  with  bur- 
nished harness,  shining  panels, 
well-groomed  horses,  and  guards 
and  coachmen  in  scarlet  liveries, 
stood  waiting  to  take  the  road 
with  His  Majesty's  mails. 
Occasionally,  an  additional 
touch  of  pioturesqueness  was 
added  to  the  scene,  when  the 
coaches,  the  harness,  and  the 
hats  of  guards  and  coachmen 
were  profusely  decked  with 
laurels,  oak-leaves,  flowers,  and 
ribbands.  The  news  had  just 
been  published  in  the  '  Gazette  ' 
of  a  fresh  victory  in  Spain,  and 
it  was  the  glorious  mission  of 
these  "  laurelled  mails  "  to  carry 
the  glad  tidings  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England. 
All  through  the  short  summer 
night  and  through  the  long 
day  which  followed,  these 
coaches  with  their  gay  trap- 
pings sped  on  their  way  along 
the  Bath  Road  or  the  Great 
North  Road  (as  it  might  be) 
in  a  triumphal  progress  through 
towns  and  villages,  everywhere 
greeted  by  shouting  crowds 
when  they  stopped  to  change 
horses,  and  joyously  saluted 
by  every  traveller  in  a  vehicle 
and  by  every  wayfarer  on  the 
high-road.  For  the  national 
spirit  was  high  in  those  days. 
The  war  was  the  one  absorbing 


topic  of  men's  interest  and  con- 
versation, and  every  class  of 
society  was  animated  by  the 
lofty  spirit  of  patriotic  de- 
votion with  which  Pitt  had 
inspired  the  nation,  and  which 
ignored  distinction  of  party  or 
social  position.  Though  the 
population  numbered  hardly 
more  than  half  the  census  of 
the  present  day,  England 
was  still  what  Shakespeare 
described  her — 

"  A  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart." 

She  maintained  an  army  of 
above  240,000  men,  and  her 
fleet  was  mistress  of  the  seas. 
The  present  year  of  grace 
(1913)  is  the  centenary  of  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  and  if  ever 
a  centenary  deserved  a  cele- 
bration, it  is  this ;  for  Vittoria 
was  not  only  the  crowning 
achievement  of  the  Peninsular 
War  and  delivered  Spain  from 
the  French,  but  it  also  restored 
the  waning  prestige  of  England 
by  land,  as  Trafalgar  had  re- 
stored it  by  sea  ;  and,  probably 
for  the  last  time  in  history,  the 
English  army  became  an  im- 
portant factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  European  statesmen. 
The  lapse  of  time  has  in  no 
way  lessened  the  historical 
value  and  interest  of  these 
famous  campaigns,  which  still 
offer  a  varied  series  of  instruc- 
tive object-lessons  in  the  art  of 
war — tactical  manoeuvres,  well- 
timed  surprises,  flanking  move- 
ments, defensive  positions,  bold 
operations  on  the  offensive,  and 
long  and  difficult  retreats.  It 
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is  true,  of  course,  that  Science 
has  revolutionised  the  methods 
and  organisation  of  armies  in 
the  field,  and  that  the  telegraph 
and  the  railway  have  facilitated 
communication  and  abbreviated 
time  and  distance.  War  is  now 
conducted  on  a  grander  scale ; 
a  corps  &arm6e  has  taken  the 
place  of  a  division,  and  a  battle 
front  extends  for  thirty  miles, 
instead  of  three  or  four  as  at 
Waterloo.  Instead  of  men  in 
red  taking  pot-shots  across  a 
valley  at  men  in  blue  or  re- 
serving their  fire  till  the  enemy's 
columns  are  fifty  yards  away, 
you  have  long  lines  of  en- 
trenched riflemen  firing  at  some 
speck  on  the  skyline  a  thousand 
yards  distant,  and  field-guns 
plumping  round-shot  at  some 
point,  marked  by  the  telescope 
on  the  horizon,  five  miles  off. 
It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  modern  war  only 
one  shot  in  150  is  (on  an  aver- 
age) effective ;  whereas  almost 
every  bullet  had  its  billet  in 
old  days,  when  troops  were 
firing  at  short  range  into  dense 
masses  of  the  enemy.  Modern 
war  is  a  matter  of  magnifi- 
cent distances  and  invisible 
enemies. 

"  It  is  not  merely  that  in  a  battle 
of  to-day  a  soldier  cannot  see  the 
features  of  the  man  he  kills,  he 
probably  does  not  see  him  at  all. 
The  Highlanders  at  the  Modder 
River  marched,  panted,  thirsted, 
killed,  and  were  killed  for  eight 
hours  and  never  saw  a  Boer.  The 
soldier  to-day  sees  neither  the  pin- 
pricks of  flame  nor  the  whiff  of  grey 
smoke  which  tell  that  some  one  is 
shooting  at  him.  For  these  are  the 
days  of  smokeless  powder  and  long- 
range  rifle."  l 


These  are  the  days  also  of 
Maxim  guns,  repeating  rifles, 
cordite  and  lyddite,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  infernal  parapher- 
nalia, to  which  will  soon  be 
added  bombs  dropped  from 
air-ships  on  warehouses  and 
machinery  with  the  deadly 
precision  of  Captain  Nemo. 
Another  change  has  come  over 
the  battlefield.  Under  the  all- 
pervading  tint  of  grey  khaki 
the  picturesque  element  of  war 
has  almost  disappeared.  The 
colours  are  left  in  store  when 
a  regiment  goes  on  active 
service.  There  are  no  more 
heroic  combats  in  their  de- 
fence. Never  again  will  a 
Highland  regiment  be  seen 
going  into  action  with  feather 
bonnets,  pipes  skirling,  and 
plaids  and  tartans  ;  nor  a  line 
of  guardsmen  in  scarlet  and 
bearskins  marching  to  the 
attack  with  majestic  step,  as 
at  the  Alma.  Still  less  will 
the  eye  ever  again  be  feasted 
on  such  a  galaxy  of  colours 
as  lighted  up  Napoleon's 
columns  drawn  up  on  the 
slopes  below  La  Belle  Alli- 
ance— thousands  upon  thou- 
sands, hussars  and  lancers,  the 
Old  Guard  and  the  Young 
Guard,  arrayed  in  all  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow.  The 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war 
have  become  unmeaning  terms, 
and  "  the  thin  red  line  "  —  a 
familiar  phrase  in  Crimean  days 
— has  disappeared  alike  from 
fact  and  fiction. 

But  though  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  war  have 
so  materially  altered,  and 
though  the  Peninsular  Cam- 


1  Fitchett,  '  Wellington's  Men,'  p.  17. 
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paigns,  as  regards  the  numbers 
engaged  and  the  scale  of  oper- 
ations, are,  when  compared 
with  the  American  Civil  War 
or  the  Franco-German  War, 
as  Lilliput  to  Brobdignag,  the 
human  factor  in  both  remains 
unaltered.  The  physical  and 
moral  qualities  of  the  soldier 
— his  strength,  his  courage, 
his  activity,  his  endurance — 
are  still  potential  causes  in 
deciding  the  result ;  and  the 
heaven-sent  genius,  which  in- 
spires "a  master-spirit  in  war," 
has  the  same  unmistakable 
quality,  whether  it  appears  in 
a  Caesar,  or  a  Wellington, 
or  a  Moltke,  or  a  Nogi. 
There  are,  moreover,  certain 
essential  features,  both  of 
tactics  and  equipment,  which 
are  the  same  to-day  as  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  ;  and  if  we  turn 
to  any  modern  treatise,  such  as 
General  Hamley's  '  Operations 
of  War,'  it  will  be  found  that 
Wellington  anticipated  most 
of  the  rules  laid  down  by  tac- 
ticians of  the  present  day,  and 
that  he  owed  his  success  to  his 
being  in  advance  of  his  age 
and  to  his  instinctive  genius 
for  strategical  combination,  no 
less  than  to  his  practical  know- 
ledge of  every  detail  connected 
with  the  equipment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  army  on  active 
service.  It  was  to  this  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  every  detail 
connected  with  the  soldier  and 
his  work  that  he  attributes  his 
own  success.  When  he  took 
the  command  in  the  Peninsula, 
he  had  risen  from  being  ensign 


to  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  less 
than  seven  years,  and  in  the 
same  period  he  had  served  in 
seven  different  regiments.  It 
was  an  excellent  apprentice- 
ship, and  it  was  served  chiefly 
in  India,  which  kas  been  as 
much  a  school  for  generals  as 
South  Africa  has  been  the 
grave  of  many  military  reput- 
ations. Wellington's  varied 
experience  had  made  him 
familiar  with  the  organisa- 
tion of  every  unit  in  the 
service  —  the  company,  the 
regiment,  the  brigade,  and 
the  division.  He  knew  ex- 
actly what  weight  a  soldier 
could  earry  without  undue 
fatigue,  and  what  distance 
he  could  traverse  in  heavy 
marching  order  without  break- 
ing down.  He  knew  the  ap- 
proximate time  required  by  a 
regiment  to  march  from  point 
to  point,  the  necessary  amount 
of  food,  supplies,  and  ammuni- 
tion, the  space  that  a  regiment 
would  occupy  when  deployed 
in  line,1  the  proper  position  of 
advanced  picquets  of  cavalry 
outposts  and  vedettes,  —  in 
fact,  all  the  mechanical  de- 
tails of  a  soldier's  profession. 
The  inglorious  campaign  in 
Holland  in  1793  had  taught 
him  (as  he  says  himself)  the 
faults  and  defects  of  the  Eng- 
lish system,  and  he  had  learned 
in  India,  at  Seringapatam  and 
Assaye,  how  to  handle  effec- 
tively large  bodies  of  troops. 
The  varied  knowledge  of  detail, 
as  well  as  his  experience  of 
war  on  a  grand  scale,  was  of 


1  At  the  Alma  some  of  the  English  regiments  got  hopelessly  "clubbed"  when 
they  attempted  to  deploy.  Lord  Raglan  had  been  only  on  the  staff  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  had  never  handled  a  division  in  the  field.  The  Crimean  War 
was  a  series  of  tactical  blunders. 
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infinite  use  to  him  in  effecting 
those  masterly  combinations 
in  the  Peninsula  and  in  out- 
manoeuvring the  best  of 
Napoleon's  marshals  with 
their  vastly  superior  forces. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the 
Peninsular  War,  with  all  its 
stirring  episodes  and  pictur- 
esque incidents,  should  have 
found  many  chroniclers  —  in 
fact,  there  is  a  whole  literature 
bearing  on  the  subject, — from 
Napier's  immortal  History  and 
the  Duke's  own  Despatches  to 
Mr  Fitchett's  interesting  vol- 
umes, and  Professor  Oman's 
magnum  opus  on  the  War 
itself,  supplemented  by  his  ex- 
haustive account  of  'Welling- 
ton's Army.'  Then  we  have 
the  countless  memoirs  and 
biographies  of  soldiers  of  all 
ranks  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paigns, from  Gleig's  '  Subal- 
tern,' which  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  '  Maga '  about  1820, 
to  a  recently  published  selection 
from  Colonel  Rice's  letters, 
edited  by  Colonel  Mockler- 
Ferryman,  who  has  added  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  lead- 
ing events.1  Colonel  Rice  joined 
the  51st  as  ensign  in  1793,  and 
lived  to  command  his  regiment 
at  Waterloo.  The  51st,  though 
perhaps  not  so  celebrated  as 
the  50th  ("The  Dirty  Half- 
Hundred")  of  Picton's  Divi- 
sion, or  the  52nd  of  the  famous 
Light  Division,  did  excellent 
work  in  the  Peninsula,  especi- 
ally in  outpost  duty;  and  it  took 
part  in  the  disastrous  retreat  to 
Corunna,  where  Sir  John  Moore 
(who  had  been  colonel  of  the 


regiment)  met  a  hero's  death. 
Young  Rice  suffered  so  severely 
during  the  retreat  that  he  was 
invalided  home,  and,  fortunately 
for  himself,  was  unable  to  join 
the  fatal  Walcheren  Expedi- 
tion. It  was  not  till  1811  that 
he  again  landed  in  Portugal, 
when  the  51st  was  brigaded 
with  the  Seventh  Division,  and 
joined  the  main  army,  then  in 
hot  pursuit  of  Massena. 

Much  had  happened  to  change 
the  character  of  the  war  in  the 
two  previous  years.  Wellesley 
had  been  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  1809,  with- 
out any  "  dry-nurse  "  from  the 
Horse  Guards  to  thwart  his 
plans.  He  had  told  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence that  Portugal  could  be 
defended  against  any  force 
which  the  French  could  bring 
against  it,  and  that  with 
30,000  troops  he  could  defend 
it  against  100,000.  The  natural 
barriers  —  the  mountains  and 
the  rivers — made  it  as  impreg- 
nable as  Thermopylae  itself,  and 
the  English  Fleet  commanded 
the  sea  and  the  entrance  to 
the  Tagus.  Wellington  had 
so  far  justified  the  confidence 
of  his  Government  by  defeat- 
ing Soult  on  the  Douro  in 
May  1809,  and  driving  him 
out  of  Oporto.  In  the  follow- 
ing month  he  had  worsted 
Victor  and  Jourdan  in  a  thirty 
hours'  engagement  at  Talavera, 
fought  by  half-starved  English 
troops.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment had  broken  their  promise 
of  supplying  him  with  pro- 
visions and  forage,  and  he  was 


1  '  The  Life  of  a  Regimental  Officer  during  the  Great  War ' — Colonel  Mockler- 
Ferryman.     Blackwood,  1913. 
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left  without  depdts  or  maga- 
zines iia  a  barren  country.  He 
was  forced  therefore  to  re- 
peat towards  his  base,  clever- 
ly slipping  away  from  Soult's 
superior  forces,  and  to  recross 
the  Tagus. 

In  1810  Massena,1  the  most 
redoubtable   of   all  Napoleon's 
marshals,  appeared  on  the  scene 
with    100,000    veteran    troops 
fresh      from      their      victories 
on    German   battlefields.       He 
quickly  reduced   the  fortresses 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida, 
then  entered  Portugal  and  at- 
tacked   the   English    army   on 
the  heights  of  Busaco — a  battle 
mainly   won  by  the  desperate 
valour  of  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Light  Division  under  Crau- 
furd.    Then  the  English  retired 
slowly  by  easy  marches,  leading 
Massena    on   in    pursuit,    until 
he  was  suddenly  brought  to  a 
check  by  the  stupendous  works 
of   Torres    Vedras.      This    was 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  sur- 
prises in  history.      The  secret 
had  been  well  kept,  even  from 
the  English   Government    and 
from    Wellington's    own    staff; 
and    neither    Massena    nor  his 
Portuguese    guides    had    even 
heard  of  the  existence  of  these 
famous  lines  of  defence.     Mas- 
sena turned  upon  them  angrily  : 
"  Vous   m'avez    assure   que,    le 
Mondego    passe,   je    trouverais 
terre    pleine    jusqu'a    Lisbon ; 
mais    voyez    done!"       "Ah," 
theyreplied,  "cediabled'homme 
[meaning  Wellington]    a  place 
des  fortresses  partout."    "  Mais," 
Massena    objected,    "ce    diable 
d'homme  n'a  pas  cree  les  mon- 


tagnes,  que  voila."  "Non," 
was  the  answer,  "mais  que 
seraient  les  montagnes  sous 
les  fortresses  ?  "  What,  indeed  ? 
Massena  might  well  have 
been  amazed,  for  the  tongue  of 
land  on  which  Lisbon  stands 
had  been  converted  during  the 
past  year  into  an  impreg- 
nable fortress,  with  a  triple 
line  of  redoubts  and  entrenched 
works  connecting  the  intervals 
in  the  mountain  barrier  and 
stretching  across  the  valleys, 
armed  with  guns  and  en- 
closing 500  square  miles  of 
protected  ground.  Thus,  aa 
Wellington  had  foreseen,  while 
the  English  troops,  inside  the 
famous  lines,  were  living  in 
comfort  and  abundance,  the 
French  soldiers  endured  the 
severest  privations  in  an  al- 
ready devastated  country.  In 
a  few  weeks  the  French  began 
what  Wellington  called  "a 
masterly  retreat,"  stubbornly 
disputing  every  defensible  posi- 
tion on  their  line  of  march. 
Ney  commanded  the  rear- 
guard, and  (says  Napier) — 

"  with  a  happy  mixture  of  courage 
and  skill,  illustrated  every  league  of 
ground  by  some  signal  combination 
of  war,  .  .  .  and  a  stream  of  fire  ran 
along  the  wasted  valleys  of  Portugal, 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Mondego,  from 
the  Mondego  to  the  Cou." 

But,  after  two  final  de- 
feats at  Guarda  and  Sabugal, 
Massena  was  driven  across  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  and  with 
only  45,000  left  out  of  the 
86,000  who  had  invaded  it. 
The  remainder  had  perished  in 
battle  or  from  starvation  and 


1  Massena  — Manasseh.     He  was  half- Jew  and  half-Italian,  and  (according  to 
Mr  Fitchett)  united  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  two  nations. 
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disease,    or    were    prisoners    of 
war. 

It  was  during  Masseua's 
retreat  from  Torres  Vedras 
— the  crisis  or  turning  -  point 
of  the  war  —  that  the  51st 
joined  the  main  army  near 
Almeida,  and  were  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  d'Onoro,  which  Wel- 
lington described  afterwards 
as  "the  most  difficult  in  which 
he  was  ever  concerned,  and 
against  the  greatest  odds.  So 
hopeless  had  the  position  of 
the  English  seemed  before  the 
battle,  that  the  Colonel  of 
the  51st  (Mainwaring)  solemn- 
ly burnt  the  regimental  colours 
and  buried  the  ashes,  lest  they 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  He  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial  for  the 
extraordinary  act,  but  got  off 
by  pleading  an  excess  of  religi- 
ous zeal.1  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Seventh  Di- 
vision (to  which  the  51st  be- 
longed) were  in  an  extremely 
perilous  position,  almost  iso- 
lated, and  expected  an  attack 
from  20,000  of  Massena's  best 
troops.  In  this  action,  Bice 
(who  was  now  senior  Major) 
had  what  he  calls  "  an  all 
but,"  for  during  the  action 
his  cap  was  whisked  off  his 
head  by  a  round-shot.  Fuentes 
d'Onoro  was  indeed  a  victory 
which  came  perilously  near  de- 
feat ;  and  even  more  perilous 
was  the  battle  of  Albuera  in 
the  following  months,  fought 
by  Beresford  against  Soult — 
the  bloodiest  and  most  obsti- 
nate conflict  in  the  whole  war. 


"The  blundering  was  great," 
says  Major  Bice,  "and  terrible 
the  sacrifice."  The  day  was 
saved  by  "  the  superlative  val- 
our of  the  Fusiliers,"  described 
by  Napier  in  one  of  his  most 
famous  passages.2 

Meantime  the  unhealthy 
weather  and  the  constant 
marching  and  counter-march- 
ing disheartened  officers  and 
men  alike.  Major  Bice's  letters 
testify  to  the  pessimistic  views 
prevalent  in  the  camp ;  but 
a  long  rest  in  cantonments 
during  the  winter  of  1811 
restored  the  health  and  spirit 
of  the  troops.  With  fresh 
reinforcements  from  England 
bringing  up  his  army  to  a 
total  of  nearly  50,000,  Wel- 
lington for  the  first  time  felt 
strong  enough  to  act  on  the 
offensive,  and  struck  at  once  at 
the  two  great  frontier  fortresses 
which  guarded  the  road  to 
Lisbon.  Ciudad  Bodrigo  fell 
after  twelve  days'  siege,  and 
then  Badajos  was  stormed  at 
an  appalling  loss  of  life.  "A 
combat  [says  Napier]  so  fiercely 
fought,  so  terribly  won,  so 
dreadful  in  all  its  circumstances, 
that  posterity  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  credit  the  tale." 
Then  Hill,  by  a  brilliant  coup 
de  main,  surprised  the  forts  and 
destroyed  the  bridge  at  Almaraz, 
and  thus  prevented  Soult  from 
joining  forces  with  Marmont, 
who  had  superseded  Massena. 
Wellington  at  once  crossed  the 
Agueda  and  confronted  Mar- 
mont's  army  near  Salamanca. 
After  weeks  of  manoeuvring — 
"  a  grand  fencing  -  match  " — 


1  Life  of  a  Regimental  Officer,  p.  164. 

2  Napier's  Peninsular  War  (2nd  ed. ),  iii.  170. 
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Marmont  at  last  gave  the  ex- 
pected opening,  and  separated 
his  left  wing  from  the  centre. 
The  Duke  was  watching  him, 
and  shut  up  his  telescope  with 
the  famous  exclamation,  "  Mon 
cher  Alava,  Marmont  est perdu." 
Then  followed  "  the  deadly 
counter  -  stroke,"  and  "  40,000 
men  were  beaten  in  forty 
minutes."  This  was,  accord- 
ing to  Napier,  "  Wellington's 
highest  illustration  of  the  art 
of  war." 

But,  though  Wellington  en- 
tered Madrid  in  triumph,  his 
success  had  been  dearly  bought. 
The  troops  had  lost  their  morale 
since  Badajos.  Supplies  ran 
short ;  pay  was  months  in 
arrear;  and  fever  and  dysen- 
tery were  decimating  the 
regiments.  The  abortive  and 
ill  -  planned  siege  of  Burgos 
completed  Wellington's  dis- 
couragement, and  he  deter- 
mined to  retreat  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  —  500  miles  distant. 
Soult  and  Jourdau,  with 
armies  of  90,000,  were  close  on 
his  heels  ;  but  Wellington  out- 
witted both  generals,  made 
forced  marches  by  night,  crossed 
deep  rivers,  blowing  up  the 
bridges  after  him,  and  by  a 
marvel  of  tactical  skill  carried 
his  army  round  Soult's  left 
flank,  and  thus  (as  he  said  in 
later  life)  "got  clear  of  the 
worst  scrape  I  ever  was  in." 
When  he  at  last  reached  his 
cantonments  near  Ciudad,  it 
was  not  so  much  an  army  that 
he  brought  with  him  as  a  sullen, 
demoralised,  half-starved,  bare- 
footed rabble.  And  yet  the 
campaign  had  not  been  a 
failure.  Two  great  fortresses 
had  been  captured,  which 


changed  the  venue  of  the  war 
from  Portugal  to  Spain ;  a 
great  battle  had  been  won ;  a 
masterly  retreat  had  been 
effected ;  3000  cannon  had  been 
taken  and  20, 000  prisoners  sent 
across  the  sea  to  England. 

Wellington's  retreat  from 
Burgos  almost  coincided  with 
Napoleon's  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow ;  but,  even  before  that,  the 
Emperor  had  withdrawn  some 
thousands  of  his  veterans  from 
Spain.  Meanwhile,  before  the 
spring  of  1813  had  ended, 
Wellington  had  completely  re- 
organised and  re-equipped  his 
army.  Reinforcements  had 
poured  in  to  fill  up  his  depleted 
ranks — 25,000  volunteering  for 
the  Militia  alone.  Tents  were 
provided  for  the  first  time ;  new 
camp-kettles  and  extra  shoes, 
to  be  carried  in  the  knapsack. 
The  army,  which  had  been  con- 
stantly drilled  and  exercised, 
now  mustered  70,000,  of  whom 
40,000  were  British,  as  com- 
pared with  120,000  French  in 
the  North  of  Spain — "  A  great 
power  [says  Napier]  of  one  na- 
tion, one  spirit,  one  discipline," 
— a  great  power,  undoubtedly, 
if  it  had  been  controlled  by 
Napoleon  himself,  instead  of 
his  incapable  brother,  Joseph. 
Early  in  May  the  campaign 
began.  Graham  was  sent  to 
make  a  wide  detour  in  the 
direction  of  the  Ebro  and 
across  the  wildest  mountain- 
ridge  in  Spain  to  turn  the 
French  right  flank.  This  gal- 
lant veteran — for  he  was  now 
sixty  -  seven  —  was  the  most 
interesting  and  picturesque 
figure  in  the  war,  with  a  frame 
of  iron  and  indomitable  energy. 
He  swept  across  the  country, 
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carrying  on  a  running  fight  for 
300  miles.  The  Douro  was 
abandoned ;  Madrid  was  given 
up  ;  one  defensive  position 
after  another  was  turned  by 
Graham's  victorious  troops ; 
and  Burgos — that  hated  and 
ill-omened  fortress — was  blown 
up  by  its  commandant  along 
with  300  of  the  garrison ! 
Wellington  had  been  advanc- 
ing on  the  centre,  and  when 
a  few  miles  from  Burgos 
heard  the  roar  of  the  ex- 
plosion. "  Thereupon  [he  says] 
I  made  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion, INSTANTEB,  to  cross  the 
Ebro  and  drive  the  French 
back  to  the  Pyrenees."  And 
this  he  did,  pressing  on  them 
with  tireless  activity  till  he 
forced  Joseph  to  accept  battle 
at  Vittoria.  The  tactics  were 
simple  enough — a  flank-march 
by  Graham  to  turn  the  enemy's 
right,  a  feint  by  Hill  on  the 
left,  and  the  main  attack  de- 
livered on  the  centre  by  Picton's 
division,  which  captured  the 
Arinez,  the  key  of  the  position. 
The  French  fought  gallantly, 
as  they  always  did,  but  with 
the  exception  of  Reille,  they 
had  no  general  worth  the  name. 
They  were  beaten  (says  a  writer) 
before  the  town  and  in  the  town 
and  out  of  the  town  and  behind 
the  town.  Never  was  there 
such  a  debdcle.  All  King 
Joseph's  treasure — the  plunder 
of  years,  —  all  the  guns  and 
stores,  along  with  the  military 
chest  containing  £100,000,  fell 
into  the  conqueror's  hands,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  French 
army  was  (to  use  Wellington's 
phrase)  "hustled  across  the 
Pyrenees." 

The  war  now  entered  upon 


its  last  phase.  Napoleon  was 
furious  when  he  heard  of 
Joseph's  defeat  at  Vittoria. 
"Spain,"  he  declared,  "had  a 
general  too  little  and  a  king 
too  much."  Soult  was  de- 
spatched post-haste  to  organise 
another  army  ;  and  in  a  month 
he  had  80,000  men  guarding 
the  roads  to  Pampeluna  and 
San  Sebastian,  held  by  French 
garrisons.  The  "Battles  of  the 
Pyrenees "  would  require  an 
epic  to  themselves.  There  was 
furious  fighting,  renewed  day 
after  day,  all  round  the  peaks 
and  passes  of  Roncesvalles  and 
Fontarabia  ;  and  Roland's  pala- 
dins could  not  have  surpassed 
the  veterans  on  either  side  in 
their  daring  feats  of  arms.  But 
though  Soult  was  nobly  aided 
by  Foy,  Reille,  and  D'Erlon,  he 
was  no  match  for  Wellington 
in  tactical  skill,  and  was  finally 
driven  from  what  seemed  an 
impregnable  position  on  the 
heights  above  the  Nivelle. 
Pampeluna  and  San  Sebastian 
had  both  been  taken  —  the 
latter  at  an  appalling  loss  of 
life,  —  and  the  war  was  now 
shifted  to  the  soil  of  France. 

A  French  gazette  had  been 
found  in  one  of  the  redoubts  at 
the  Nivelle  with  the  account  of 
Napoleon's  defeat  at  Leipsic, 
and  on  the  same  evening  (Nov. 
10,  1813)  Wellington  inquired 
of  a  French  officer  who  was 
dining  at  his  table  where 
the  Emperor's  headquarters 
were.  The  reply  was  :  "  Mon- 
seigneur,  il  n'y  a  ni  quartier- 
general,  ni  armee  fran9aise ; 
1'affaire  est  finie."  But  the 
affair  was  by  no  means  finished 
in  Soult's  opinion.  He  was 
never  more  dangerous  than 
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after  a  defeat,  and  he  was 
as  adroit  as  he  was  desperate. 
He  strongly  entrenched  himself 
at  Bayonne,  nearly  surprised 
the  English  at  Villafranca, 
made  a  desperate  attack  on 
Hill  at  St  Pierre,  and  almost 
wrested  a  victory  from  Welling- 
ton at  Orthez.1  (The  latter 
had  just  achieved  what  Napier 
calls  "one  of  the  greatest 
prodigies  in  war  " — his  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Adour.)  But 
Soult  could  not  escape  the  in- 
evitable, and  he  met  his  final 
defeat,  after  a  desperate  and 
evenly  contested  engagement, 
under  the  walls  of  Toulouse.  A 
day  later  came  a  belated  de- 
spatch with  the  news  of  Napo- 
leon's abdication.  The  drapeau 
blanc  of  the  Bourbons  was 
hoisted  at  Toulouse,  and  the 
gallant  army  which  had  fought 
its  way  from  Lisbon  to  the 
Pyrenees  was  dispersed  at  Bor- 
deaux. "  If  it  had  been  with  me 
at  Waterloo,"  said  the  Duke  in 
later  life,  "I  could  have  swept 
Napoleon  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  a  couple  of  hours." 
As  it  was,  that  battle  had  to 
be  fought  with  raw  and  undis- 
ciplined troops,  with  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  old 
regiments.  The  astonishing 
thing  was  that  these  young 
soldiers  stood  the  storm  and 
stress  of  the  French  attack 
with  the  coolness  and  steady 
courage  of  seasoned  veterans. 
But  the  story  of  "  The  Hundred 
Days  "  and  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign has  been  too  often  told 
to  need  any  repetition  here. 


Something,  however,  must  be 
said  as  to  the  secret  of  Welling- 
ton's persistent  success  —  his 
methods,  his  tactics,  and  the 
perfect  organisation  of  his 
army,  which  have  been  admir- 
ably described  and  illustrated 
in  Professor  Oman's  latest 
volume.2 

Wellington's  '  Despatches ' — 
fourteen  volumes  of  about  six 
hundred  pages  each — which  are 
really  letters  on  every  conceiv- 
able subject  connected  with  the 
War,  show  that  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  trouble  which  is  said 
to  be  akin  to  genius ;  and 
they  show  also  what  elaborate 
pains  he  took  to  secure  efficiency 
in  every  department  of  his 
army.  He  took  no  risks,  and 
— so  far  as  could  be  avoided — 
he  left  nothing  to  chance.  Ob- 
viously for  an  army  to  be  kept 
in  health  and  vigour  in  the  field 
it  is  essential  that  it  should  be 
properly  fed,  and  with  Welling- 
ton the  commissariat  arrange- 
ments were  all-important.  He 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  system  adopted  by  Napo- 
leon and  his  Marshals  of  draw- 
ing supplies  from  the  country 
through  which  they  marched. 
This  system  had  made  the 
French  army  the  most  accom- 
plished marauders  in  Europe, 
with  whom  plundering  was  a 
fine  art ;  and  it  might  answer, 
for  a  time  at  all  events,  in  a 
rich  and  populous  country  like 
Germany,  but  soon  broke  down 
in  the  barren  and  desolated 
region  of  the  Peninsula,  which 
became  denuded  of  the  barest 


1  Brialmont,  a  great  and  friendly  critic,  thinks  that  Wellington  would  have  been 
defeated  at  Orthez  if  Suchet  had  joined  forces  with  Soult. 

2  Wellington's  Army.     By  Professor  Oman.     Arnold  :  1913. 
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necessaries  of  life.  The  French 
in  consequence  could  not  keep 
their  armies  concentrated  for 
more  than  a  brief  period ;  and 
this  was  the  fact  on  which 
Wellington  relied  with  pro- 
phetic instinct,  and  which  ulti- 
mately proved  his  salvation. 
Neither  the  Regency  nor  the 
Junta  gave  the  least  assist- 
ance, and  Wellington  had  occa- 
sionally to  feed  the  Portuguese 
troops  as  well  as  his  own. 
Fortunately,  England  had  then 
absolute  command  of  the  sea, 
for  every  article  required  at  the 
front  had  to  be  conveyed  first 
to  Lisbon  (or  later  to  Santander 
or  Oporto)  in  sailing  -  vessels, 
often  delayed  for  weeks  by 
rough  weather,  and  then  carried 
on  pack-mules  or  ox-carts,  for 
perhaps  a  hundred  miles  over 
the  vilest  roads  in  Europe  to 
some  convenient  depot.  Occa- 
sionally, of  course,  the  transport 
broke  down,  or  the  army  out- 
marched its  convoys ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  commissariat  did 
its  work  admirably,  and  when  in 
cantonments  or  near  the  base, 
the  army  lived  in  comfort,  or 
even  abundance,  while  the 
French  were  starving.  Hence 
came  the  enormous  dispropor- 
tion of  losses  in  the  two  armies. 
During  the  six  years'  cam- 
paigns, the  English  lost  36,000 
men  who  were  killed  or  dis- 
abled in  action,  or  died  from 
sickness,  or  deserted.  In  the 
same  period,  the  French  losses 
amounted  to  the  enormous 
total  of  nearly  500,000  from 
the  same  causes.  The  English 
losses  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  far  greater  had  it  not 


been  for  the  admirable  reforms 
in  the  medical  service  carried 
out  by  the  director,  Sir  James 
M'Grigor,  in  1811.  Up  till 
then  matters  had  been  in  a 
deplorable  state.  The  effec- 
tive strength  of  the  army 
was  seriously  affected  by  the 
numbers  on  the  sick  list ;  there 
was  no  supervision  and  a  want 
of  medicine  and  necessary  sup- 
plies ;  and  the  great  hospital 
at  Lisbon  had  become  what 
Napier  terms  "an  asylum  for 
malingerers."  These  last  were 
compelled  to  rejoin  their  regi- 
ments, the  Second  Division  alone 
getting  back  700  absentees  in 
a  month;  a  competent  medical 
staff  and  regimental  hospitals 
were  established.  Thanks  to 
the  unremitting  zeal  and  de- 
votion of  Sir  James  M'Grigor 
and  his  assistants  after  the 
disastrous  retreat  from  Burgos, 
between  four  and  five  thousand 
men  were  completely  cured,  and 
able  to  rejoin  their  regiments 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
Vittoria  campaign  of  1813.1 

M'Grigor's  brother-in-law, 
Colonel  Colquhoun  Grant,  was 
head  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, and  never  was  a  general 
better  supplied  with  impor- 
tant information  as  to  the 
enemy's  numbers,  movements, 
and  probable  intentions  than 
Wellington  was  by  this  versa- 
tile and  adventurous  officer. 
Grant  knew  Spain  and  the 
Spaniards  intimately,  and  he 
was  himself  immensely  popular 
with  all  classes.  But  it  was 
not  only  through  his  trusted 
intelligence-officers,  Grant  and 
Waters,  whose  adventures  read 


Autobiography  of  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  p.  331. 
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like  pages  from  Dumas  or 
Vidocq,  that  the  Duke  got  his 
information.  The  priests  in 
the  villages,  the  priors  in  the 
convents,  the  muleteers  and 
contrabandists,  the  guerilla 
chieftains  continually  brought 
in  more  or  less  valuable  in- 
telligence ;  while  the  French 
could  hardly  trust  their  paid 
spies,  had  to  send  despatches 
under  a  strong  escort,  and  even 
thought  it  necessary  to  shoot 
the  wretched  peasants  who  had 
guided  them  through  mountain- 
passes  to  prevent  their  giving 
information  of  their  route  to 
the  English.  Hence  it  happened 
that  while  the  French  trusted 
their  ancestral  foemen,  the 
English,  with  the  punctilious 
courtesy  of  a  gallant  nation, 
between  them  and  the  Spaniards 
— and  still  more  the  Portuguese 
— it  was  a  case  of  guerra  al 
cuchilla,  and  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  Massena's  army  on 
the  defenceless  inhabitants  of 
Portugal  were  a  disgrace  to 
humanity. 

Passing  on  to  the  question 
of  tactics  and  formation  in  the 
battlefield,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  many  respects  Wellington 
anticipated  the  systems  of  the 
present  day.  No  commander 
would  now  dream  of  making 
an  attack  in  column,  yet  this 
was  the  formation  almost  in- 
variably used  by  Napoleon  in 
a  long  series  of  victories.  Under 
the  shelter  of  a  heavy  artillery 
fire  and  with  their  front  masked 
by  clouds  of  skirmishers,  heavy 
masses  of  soldiers  advanced, 
battalion  behind  battalion, 
regiment  behind  regiment,  till 


within  striking  distance,  when 
they  were  hurled  at  some  weak 
point  in  the  enemy's  line,  broke 
through  by  sheer  weight  and 
pressure  of  numbers,  and  then 
came  the  cavalry  charges,  which 
completed  the  rout.  Napo- 
leon's Marshals  pursued  the 
same  tactics  in  the  Peninsula, 
but;  at  its  best,  the  column 
was  "  a  gross  order  of  fight- 
ing " ;  only  a  small  fraction  of 
its  men  could  use  their  muskets, 
and  an  English  regiment  in  line 
could  fire  600  shots  against  130 
from  a  French  corps  of  the 
same  number.1  From  the  first 
Wellington  adopted  the  two- 
deep  line  formation,  carefully 
guarding  the  flanks  by  some 
natural  barrier  such  as  a  hill,  a 
plantation,  a  farm-house,  or  a 
village — or  else  by  artillery  or 
cavalry.  His  main  line  was 
always  drawn  well  back,  con- 
cealed from  the  enemy  and 
sheltered  from  artillery  fire  by 
the  crest  of  a  hill  or  a  ridge 
of  undulating  ground  (as  at 
Waterloo),  or  by  a  hedge  or 
sunken  road.  His  real  strength 
was  thus  masked,  while  his 
front  was  covered  with  skir- 
mLhers  in  sufficient  force  to 
check  the  French  tirailleurs. 
It  was  not  till  the  skirmishers 
had  been  driven  in  and  the 
column  had  mounted  the  rising 
ground  behind  them  that  it 
found  itself  in  the  face  of  the 
long  red  line  which  advanced 
its  wings  slightly,  "enveloped" 
them  with  shattering  volleys, 
and  then  charged  home  with 
the  bayonet.  Wellington's  first 
step  was  to  increase  his  skir- 
mishing line  to  1200  or  1500  to 
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a  division  of  5000  men,  and  to 
create  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Rifle  Brigade  from  the  old 
95bh  Regiment.  He  also  added 
a  company  of  riflemen  and 
Portuguese  cagadores  (light 
troops)  to  every  brigade  in  the 
army.  The  95th,  along  with 
the  43rd  and  52nd,  made  up 
the  famous  Light  Division, 
which  (says  Kincaid)  "fired 
the  first  and  last  shot  in 
every  battle,  siege,  and  skir- 
mish in  which  the  army 
was  engaged  during  the  war." 
They  acted  as  vedettes  and 
advanced  posts  in  a  forward 
march,  and  formed  the  rear- 
guard in  a  retreat.  They  were 
Wellington's  favourite  division, 
from  their  excellent  discipline 
and  the  admirable  skill  with 
which  they  carried  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  posi- 
tions with  only  moderate  losses. 
The  95th  especially  had  all  the 
instincts  and  qualities  of  true 
riflemen,  and  were  even  superior 
to  the  French  tirailleurs. 

General  Robert  Craufurd's 
name  is  indelibly  associated 
with  the  Light  Division,  for  he 
it  was  who  fashioned  it  into 
the  unrivalled  fighting  machine 
that  it  proved  during  the  war. 
His  methods  were  drastic  and 
he  was  terrible  in  his  anger; 
but  his  men  admired  and  re- 
spected him,  and  one  of  them 
tells  us  how,  in  the  retreat  to 
Corunna,  Craufurd  kept  the 
Division  together,  as  they 
tramped  through  the  snow  with 
bleeding  feet,  and  how  ruth- 
lessly he  punished  any  strag- 
glers from  the  ranks.  But, 
adds  rifleman  Anton  :  "  No  man 


but  one  formed  of  stuff  like 
General  Craufurd  could  have 
saved  the  brigade  from  per- 
ishing altogether,  and  if  he 
flogged  two,  he  saved  hun- 
dreds." 1  Among  Craufurd's 
most  notable  achievements — 
and  they  were  many  —  was 
his  skilful  repulse  of  a  much 
superior  force  under  Ney  at 
Busaco,  and  his  masterly  de- 
fence of  the  north-east  frontier 
of  Portugal,  along  the  Agueda 
river,  with  his  own  division 
and  two  regiments  of  cavalry 
— amounting  to  5000  men — 
against  two  French  army  corps 
of  40,000.  This  frontier  he  held 
for  five  months  by  an  admirable 
system  of  outposts,  vedettes, 
signal  -  stations,  beacons,  and 
points  of  observation. 

Picton,  who  commanded  the 
Third  Division,  was  cast  in  the 
same  heroic  mould  as  Craufurd, 
but  was  of  a  coarser  type — a 
Welshman,  a  born  fighter  and 
leader  of  men,  and  a  highly 
capable  officer,  but  foul- 
mouthed,  rough  in  manners, 
and  so  uncouth  in  dress  and 
appearance  that  he  and  his 
entourage  went  by  the  name 
of  "  The  Bear  and  Ragged 
Staff."  The  88th  (Connaught 
Rangers)  in  Picton's  division 
were  matchless  in  the  field, 
but  wild  and  untamable  as  the 
mountain-colts  of  their  father- 
land. Picton  might  be  heard  ad- 
dressing them  in  a  voice  rever- 
berating (says  Kincaid)  like 
twenty  trumpets  :  "  Come  on, 
ye  villains,  come  on,  ye  gallant 
ruffians,  and  use  cowld  iron ! " 
Which  they  did. 

Beresford  was  another  typical 
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soldier  of  the  time.  He  was 
of  herculean  strength,  and  came 
of  a  family  whose  courage  has 
almost  passed  into  a  proverb. 
He  had  done  excellent  service 
in  forming  a  Portuguese  army 
out  of  the  most  chaotic  sur- 
roundings, and  was  a  keen  and 
sagacious  critic.  "If  there  is 
a  weak  point  in  a  plan,  that 
is  the  eye  "  (said  Wellington  of 
him)  "that  is  sure  to  see  it." 
But  he  was  unreliable  in  a  separ- 
ate command ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  only  two  generals 
of  division  whom.  Wellington  im- 
plicitly trusted,  and  who  con- 
sistently justified  his  confidence, 
were  Sir  Rowland  Hill  and  Sir 
Thomas  Graham.  Hill  had  a 
broad,  good-natured  face,  like 
a  country  squire,  and  beamed 
upon  the  world  with  the  bene- 
volent expression  of  Mr  Pick- 
wick. He  was  familiarly  known 
as  "The  Farmer,"  or  more 
affectionately  as  "  Daddy  Hill." 
But  with  that  placid  exterior, 
Hill  had  a  real  genius  for  war, 
as  he  proved  at  Almaraz  and 
St  Pierre ;  and,  when  the 
occasion  required,  Napoleon 
himself  could  not  have  been 
more  daring  in  attack  or  swifter 
in  pursuit.  Graham  of  Bal- 
gowan  was  afterwards  Lord 
Lynedoch,  and  the  founder  of 
the  United  Service  Club.  He 
was  the  hero  of  Barrosa,  and 
in  1812  made  the  two  famous 
flank  marches  which  turned 
the  scale  at  Vittoria. 

With  the  exception  of  certain 
incapable  officers  forced  upon 
him  by  the  Horse  Guards,  all 
Wellington's  lieutenants  were 
admirable  instruments  for  the 


work  in  hand.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  were  young  men  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  their 
youth  was  all  in  their  favour. 
Their  spirit  was  high ;  they  bore 
fatigue  and  privations  with  a 
"cheery  stoioism,"and  they  were 
trained  in  the  best  of  all  schools, 
war  itself  —  "a  stern  task- 
master," as  Thucydides  called  it, 
but  more  effective  than  all  the 
text-books  and  autumn  man- 
oeuvres ever  devised  by  a  Staff 
College.  As  the  war  went  on, 
it  became  a  case  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  There  was  a 
gradual  weeding  -  out  process. 
Those  whose  constitutions  were 
undermined  by  the  convivial 
habits  then  in  fashion,  suc- 
cumbed in  a  few  weeks  to  "  the 
fever "  or  "  the  distemper."  l 
Incapable  officers  either  retired 
voluntarily  or  had  retirement 
thrust  upon  them.  Pro- 
motion was  of  course  rapid, 
for  there  was  a  great  wastage 
of  officers.  A  man  became  a 
captain  within  six  years  of  his 
appointment,  and  with  any 
luck  would  command  his  regi- 
ment before  he  was  thirty. 

The  names  of  Wellington's 
colonels  and  brigadiers  are,  of 
course,  familiar  as  household 
words  to  every  student  of 
the  War.  Vandeleur,  "a  fine, 
gentleman-like,  old  Irish  hero"; 
Cole,  another  fiery  Hibernian, 
who  saved  the  day  at  Albuera  ; 
Colborn  and  Harry  Smith,  both 
heroes  of  the  Light  Division  ; 
the  three  heroic  Napiers  (then 
subalterns);  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray, the  clear  -  headed  and 
capable  Q.M.G.;  Sir  Stapleton 
Cotton,  the  dashing  cavalry 
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leader  whom  the  French  called 
the  lion  d'or — said  to  be  worth 
a  thousand  pounds  as  he  rode  ! 
The  pictures  of  many  of  these 
beaux  sabreurs  may  be  seen  at 
Apsley  House,  and  a  modern 
officer  who  looks  at  the  martial 
figures  in  the  old-fashioned 
uniforms  does  so  with  the 
same  reverence  and  regret  as 
a  Roman  in  the  decadence 
of  the  Empire  might  have 
felt  when  he  gazed  on  the 
effigies  of  the  Scipios  and 
Marcellus : 

"  Magnanimi    heroes,  nati    melioribus 
annis." 

But,  gallant  and  capable 
as  Wellington's  lieutenants 
undoubtedly  were,  they  were 
dwarfed  and  overshadowed  by 
the  personality  of  their  chief. 
It  was  his  master-mind  that 
regulated  the  plan  of  campaign 
and  dominated  the  battlefield. 
From  first  to  last  he  would 
never  tolerate  a  second-in-com- 
mand, and  in  his  final  success 
could  say  with  the  hero  of 
Corioli,  "Alone  I  did  it."  It 
was  by  his  ceaseless  vigilance 
and  iron  discipline  that  he  had 
converted  his  army  from  a  dis- 
organised rabble  into  the  most 
complete  and  efficient  fighting 
machine  that  had  been  known 
to  mankind  since  Caesar's  vic- 
torious legions,  the  "  Alauda  " 
and  the  "  Victrix."  The  French 
are  fond  of  talking  of  Welling- 
ton's "lucky  star";  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  he  took 
command  of  the  army  in  1809 
the  very  stars  in  their  courses 
seemed  to  fight  against  him. 
As  Disraeli  said  of  him  in 
a  somewhat  laboured  pane- 
gyric— 


"  He  had  to  encounter  a  feeble 
government ;  a  factious  opposition  ; 
a  distrustful  people ;  scandalous 
allies ;  and  the  most  powerful 
enemy  in  the  world.  He  has  been 
called  fortunate,  but  Fortune  is  a 
divinity  which  has  ever  favoured 
those  who  are  at  the  same  time 
sagacious  and  intrepid,  inventive 
and  patient.  It  was  his  own  char- 
acter that  created  his  career.  It 
was  his  sublime  self-control  alone 
that  regulated  his  lofty  fate." 

In  two  respects  alone  can  he 
be  called  fortunate.  Though 
he  owed  nothing  to  Court 
favour,  and  was  disliked  by 
the  Horse  Guards,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  mere  "Sepoy 
General,"  his  family  influence 
was  considerable,  and  he  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Canning  and 
Castlereagh,  who  both  recog- 
nised his  extraordinary  talents 
for  command.  As,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother  Lord 
Wellesley,  he  had  saved  India 
at  the  battle  of  Assaye,  so  he 
was  given  the  chance  of  saving 
the  Peninsula,  which  Pitt  had 
pointed  out  to  be  the  one  vul- 
nerable point  in  Napoleon's 
scheme  of  Empire. 

Again,  considering  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Duke  exposed 
himself  in  battle  after  battle, 
often  riding  where  the  fire  was 
hottest  to  direct  or  animate 
some  special  regiment,  he  was 
certainly  lucky  in  coming  off 
scatheless  throughout  the  war, 
with  the  exception  of  two 
trifling  contusions.  At  Water- 
loo especially  he  seemed  to 
bear  a  charmed  life.  Every 
member  of  his  staff  (except 
two)  was  killed  or  wounded. 
Lord  Anglesea  was  struck  by 
a  ball  which  passed  over  the 
Duke's  saddle,  and  Fitzroy 
Somerset  was  shot  from  La 
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Haye  Sainte  while  riding  close 
at  the  Duke's  side, — and  yet  he 
escaped  unhurt.  Well  might 
he  say  that  "  the  finger  of 
Providence  was  over  him "  ; 
and  if  he  had  read  the  Psalms 
that  morning,  he  might  have 
found  the  91st  Psalm  singularly 
appropriate.1 

But  no  one  knew  better  than 
himself  the  value  of   his   pre- 
sence  to  his   troops   when    in 
action   or   on    the   march.      It 
acted  as  a  moral  tonic  or  stimu- 
lant.   Every  soldier  felt  braced 
and  fortified  at  the  sight  of  the 
well-known  figure   in   blue    or 
the  grey  frock-coat   and  plain 
cocked  hat ;  and  his  unexpected 
arrival  was  often  greeted  with 
enthusiastic  shouts  of  "  Douro  ! 
Douro!"      "We  would   rather 
see  his  long  nose  in  the  fight " 
(writes  Kincaid)   "than  a   re- 
inforcement   of    ten    thousand 
men    any    day.      Indeed    there 
was  a  charm  not    only   about 
himself,  but  all  connected  with 
him,  for  which  no  odds  could 
compensate."     Well  might  the 
troops    feel     confidence     in    a 
commander  who   in  six  years' 
continual  fighting  had  not  only 
never  lost  a  battle,  but  not  even 
a  gun !     At  Waterloo  he  was 
constantly  moving  from   point 
to  point,  often  under  a  heavy 
fire  throughout  the  day  ;    and 
as   he  expressed  it  to  Creevey 
in   his   characteristic    fashion : 
"  By  G— ,  I  don't  think  it  would 
have  done  if  I  had   not  been 
there."     As  Creevey  says,  there 
was  no  vanity  in  this  remark, 
but  a  plain  statement  of  fact. 
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"Nothing  but  the  confidence 
of  the  army  in  himself  as  their 
general  could  have  brought 
them  through."  2 

The    Duke    did    not    escape 
calumny  and  misrepresentation 
in    his   lifetime,  and    since    his 
death   it  has  been  the  fashion 
to     disparage     not     only     his 
character     but     his     military 
genius.     We  are  told   that  he 
made    blunder   after    blunder ; 
that  he  did  not  use  his  cavalry 
enough ;    that  his    sieges  were 
badly  conducted ;   and  that  he 
was    too    dilatory   in    pursuit : 
furthermore,  that    he   had    no 
sympathy  with  his  troops — that 
he  was  cold  and  harsh  to  the 
officers  and  brutally   severe  to 
the  men, — indeed  Lord  Roberts 
says  that  "  the  more  we  respect 
him  as  a  general,  the  less  we 
like  him  as  a  man."    If  the  gal- 
lant Field-Marshal  had  known 
the  Duke  personally,  he  would 
probably     have     changed     his 
opinion.      Under    a    cold    and 
impassive   exterior  Wellington 
concealed  one  of   the  warmest 
of  hearts.     Countless  instances 
might  be  quoted  to   show  his 
personal  affection  for  the  mem- 
bers  of   his   staff   and   for   his 
own  intimate  friends — such  as 
Alava,    the  Arbuthnots,    Lady 
Burghersh,     Lady     Salisbury, 
Lord    Ellesmere,    Lord    Stan- 
hope,   Fitzroy    Somerset,    and 
others;  —  his     poignant    grief 
for  the  loss  of  gallant  lives — 
the  tears  streaming  down   his 
face  as  he  read  Dr  Hume's  list 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  after 
Waterloo  ;  his  touching  letter 


1  18th  Morning. — Psalm  xci.  7  :    "A  thousand  shall  fall  beside  thee,  and  ten 
thousand  at  thy  right  hand  ;  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee." 
'2  The  Creevey  Papers,  i.  237. 
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to  Lady  Sarah  Napier,  two 
of  whose  gallant  sons  were 
wounded  at  Badajos;  and  an- 
other letter,  as  feelingly  ex- 
pressed, to  a  father  on  the  death 
of  his  son.  He  was  generous 
and  charitable  to  a  fault,  was 
idolised  by  his  servants,  and 
was  always  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  children ;  delighted 
in  having  young  people  about 
him ;  was  lavish  in  hospitality ; 
and  in  society  was  the  most 
genial  of  hosts  and  the  pleasant- 
est  of  guests. 

But  in  the  Peninsula,  no 
doubt,  he  was  inflexible  in 
matters  of  discipline,  for  the 
very  existence  of  his  army  de- 
pended on  it.  He  himself  set 
a  noble  example  of  devotion  to 
duty.  From  early  morning  till 
late  at  night  he  was  incessantly 
employed,  with  a  couple  of 
hours'  interval  at  dinner-time, 
writing  despatches  and  general 
orders,  interviewing  the  heads 
of  departments,  and  taking  long 
rides  to  outposts  and  canton- 
ments. All  he  exacted  in  return 
from  those  under  his  command 
was  strict  obedience  to  orders 
from  his  officers  and  good  con- 
duct in  the  way  of  sobriety 
and  honesty  from  his  men. 
But,  time  after  time,  the  most 
trusted  officers  failed  to  carry 
out  his  precise  instructions. 
Craufurd  on  several  occasions 
was  guilty  of  flagrant  disobedi- 
ence, and  imperilled  the  safety 
of  the  army ;  Norman  Ramsay 
left  the  post  where  he  had  been 
expressly  stationed  with  his 


battery  at  Vittoria ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  retreat  from  Burgos, 
Clinton,  Stewart,  and  Dalhousie 
chose  to  go  by  one  road  when 
ordered  to  go  by  another, 
marched  their  regiments  into  a 
cul  de  sac,  and  left  Wellington 
and  his  staff  alone,  to  their 
imminent  risk  of  being  captured 
by  the  enemy. 

As  to  his  troops,  Wellington 
described  them  in  a  phrase — 
often  quoted  against  him — as 
"  the  scum  of  the  earth,"  mean- 
ing that  they  were  recruited 
from  the  dregs  of  society.  This, 
in  fact,  was  more  or  less  the 
case,  for  in  every  regiment 
there  was  a  percentage  of 
irreclaimably  bad  characters — 
drunkards,  thieves,  and  crimi- 
nals— "  the  king's  bad  bar- 
gains," who  had  enlisted  solely 
to  get  the  enormous  bounty 
then  offered,  from  £16  to  £40, 
and  then  to  desert  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Such  a  set  of 
ruffians — as  the  most  humane 
generals,  Sir  John  Colborne  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  reluctantly 
admit  —  could  only  be  kept 
within  bounds  by  the  lash ; 
and  if  they  once  got  out  of 
hand,  as  they  did  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajos,  they  relapsed  into 
their  natural  elements  and  be- 
came a  mob  of  savage  and 
licentious  banditti.1  For  some 
of  his  regiments — notably  the 
Guards  and  the  Light  Division 
— the  Duke  had  nothing  but 
praise.  The  first  owed  their 
excellence  to  their  non-com- 


1  Oman's  '  Wellington's  Army,'  pp.  212-214.  Professor  Oman  tells  a  charac- 
teristic story  that  when  the  Duke  wished  to  coin  a  supply  of  five-franc  pieces  at 
St  Jean  de  Luz  in  1814,  he  asked  his  generals  of  division  to  make  private  inquiries 
for  any  "coiners"  in  the  ranks,  and  forty  at  once  offered  their  services ! 
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missioned  officers,  and  the 
second  to  General  Craufurd's 
iron  discipline ;  and,  says  the 
Duke,  in  his  evidence  before  a 
Royal  Commission — 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  Penin- 
sular campaign,  by  discipline,  by  care 
and  attention,  the  army  was  brought 
into  such  a  state  of  discipline  that 
every  form  of  punishment  was  almost 
discontinued  altogether.  I  always 
thought  that  I  could  have  gone  any- 
where and  done  anything  with  that 
army.  It  was  impossible  to  have  a 
machine  more  highly  mounted  or  in 
better  order." l 

Wellington  always  esteemed 
the  French  as  gallant  and 
chivalrous  enemies,  and  there 
was  a  constant  interchange  of 
courtesies  between  the  two 
armies.  In  the  same  spirit, 
after  Napoleon's  fall  the  Duke 
did  his  utmost  to  spare  the 
feelings — and  the  pockets — of 
the  French.  He  dissuaded 
Bluoher  from  destroying  the 
bridge  of  Jena  and  the  column 
of  Austerlitz,  as  well  as 
from  exacting  an  indemnity 
of  a  hundred  million  francs 
from  the  city  of  Paris,  But 
he  rendered  the  French  a  far 
more  substantial  service  when, 
at  the  personal  request  of  the 
Czar,  he  undertook  the  office 
of  sole  arbitrator  on  the  claims 
for  compensation  made  by  near- 
ly every  State  in  Europe  for 
loss  and  damage  sustained  by 
every  town  and  village  through 
which  Napoleon  had  swept 
like  a  destroying  angel.  These 
claims  amounted  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  thirty-two  millions 
sterling.  The  Duke  set  to  work 
with  characteristic  thorough- 
ness to  unravel  these  intricate 


and  complicated  accounts,  and, 
at  the  cost  of  immense  labour 
and  voluminous  correspondence, 
eventually  succeeded  in  consoli- 
dating the  claims  of  the  Allies 
in  a  lump  sum  of  £9,600,000 ; 
and,  furthermore,  on  behalf  of 
France  he  negotiated  a  loan  for 
that  amount  with  the  firms  of 
Hope,  Baring,  and  Kothschild. 
These  moderate  terms  are  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  in- 
demnity of  five  milliards  of 
francs  (£200,000,000)  exacted 
by  Bismarck  in  1871  ;  and 
in  this  memorable  achieve- 
ment Wellington  showed  the 
highest  qualities  of  a  states- 
man, a  diplomatist,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  bankers  who 
arranged  the  loan,  of  a  great 
financier  as  well. 

At  this  point  the  Duke 
should  have  rested  on  the 
laurels  he  had  won  in  peace 
and  war.  Fame  and  fortune 
had  nothing  more  to  offer  him, 
and  his  position  not  only  in 
England  but  in  the  councils  of 
Europe  was  the  highest  ever 
occupied  by  a  subject.  He 
should  have  remained  severely 
aloof  from  party  politics,  but 
in  an  evil  hour,  and  (as  he 
says)  "with  the  greatest  dis- 
like," he  accepted  office,  and 
at  once  found  himself  in  a  false 
position.  Though  not  alto- 
gether an  impracticable  Tory 
— for  he  reluctantly  acquiesced 
both  in  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Act  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws — he  was  entirely  out 
of  sympathy  with  Reform  and 
other  popular  movements  of 
the  day.  He  was  an  aristocrat 
to  the  core,  and  had  a  well- 


1  Cf.  Maxwell's  '  Life  of  Wellington,'  ii.  132. 
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founded  contempt  for  the  vox 
populi,   and  hence   he    became 
himself    unpopular.      In    1832 
he  was  attacked  and  insulted 
by    a    London     mob,    on    the 
anniversary  of   Waterloo,  just 
as   Scott   was  assailed  by  the 
hooligans    of     Jedburgh    with 
savage    cries     of    "  Burk     Sir 
Walter  !  " — and    yet    the    one 
had    saved    Europe     and    the 
other  had  restored  Scotland  to 
her  place   among   the  nations. 
As    time    went    on,    however, 
the     Duke's    countrymen     did 
tardy   justice    to   his   simplic- 
ity,   uprightness,     and    single- 
hearted      devotion     to      duty. 
His  consistent  loyalty  and  his 
unremitting     labours     in     the 
public  service  extorted  the  un- 
willing admiration  of  his  politi- 
cal opponents.     As  in  the  prime 
of  life  he  had  been  the  counsellor 
of  kings   and  emperors,    so    in 
his    old    age    he    became    the 
trusted  adviser  of  his  sovereign, 
and  the  one  man  in  England  to 
whom  all  parties  could  appeal 
at  a  time  of  doubt  and  difficulty. 
When  London  was  threatened 
by  the  Chartists  in  1848,  the 
Whig    Cabinet    called    in    the 
Duke  to  give  his  advice  as  to 
the  defence  of  the   metropolis. 
He  grasped  the  situation  in  a 
moment ;     showed     them     his 
arrangements  for  guarding  the 
bridges   and   public  buildings ; 
and  was  as  keen  and  rapid  in 
his    coup    d'oeil     as    when    he 
aimed  "the  Salamanca  thunder- 
stroke."    Macaulay,    who   was 
present,   declared   it   was    the 
most  interesting  scene  he  had 


ever  witnessed,  and  that  he 
should  remember  it  till  his 
dying  day. 

For  nearly  forty  years  Well- 
ington was  "the  Duke" — tout 
court  —  sans  phrase,  —  the  one 
and  only  Duke  whom  our  grand- 
fathers spoke  of  and  recognised 
without  a  territorial  affix.  He 
became  the  heroic  survival  of 
a  glorious  past,  for  he  outlived 
all  the  friends  and  contem- 
poraries of  his  youth.  Canning 
and  Castlereagh,  Huskisson  and 
Peel,  Hill  and  Graham,  all 
passed  away  before  him, — and 
then,  in  the  fulness  of  years 
and  honours,  he  too  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
laid  beside  the  tomb  of  Nelson 
in  the  crypt  of  St  Paul's. 

His  is  one  of  the  greatest 
names  in  our  history.  Faults, 
as  a  politician,  he  undoubtedly 
had.  He  was  both  unable  and 
unwilling  to  adapt  himself  to 
changed  circumstances  and  the 

O 

march  of  events ;  and  he  never 
professed  the  faintest  sympathy 
with  the  people  or  popular 
rights.  But  his  honesty  and 
integrity  were  unquestionable, 
and  he  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  unscrupulous  oppor- 
tunists and  place-hunters,  as 
conspicuous  then  as  unfor- 
tunately they  are  now.  In 
Tennyson's  words,  he  was  em- 
phatically one 

"  Who   never  sold  the  truth  to  serve 

the  hour, 
Nor    paltered    with    Eternal   God   for 

power." 

c.  w.  c. 
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HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 


BY   IAN   HAY. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN.  —  AN   IMPOSSIBLE   FAMILY. 


AMELIA  WELWYN,  grievously 
overweighted  by  a  tray  con- 
taining her  father's  breakfast, 
tacked  unsteadily  across  the 
floor  of  the  drawing-room  at 
Russell  Square ;  and,  having 
reached  the  door  of  her  parent's 
bedroom,  proceeded  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  its  occupant 
by  permitting  the  teapot  to 
toboggan  heavily  into  one  of 
the  panels. 

"  Don't  come  in ! "  said  a 
muffled  voice. 

"Half-past  eleven,  Daddy," 
announced  Amelia  cheerily. 
"  Your  breakfast !  " 

"  In  the  fender,  my  child !  " 
replied  the  voice. 

Amelia  obediently  put  over 
her  helm,  and  despite  a  heavy 
list  to  starboard  induced  by  a 
sudden  shifting  of  ballast  (in 
the  form  of  the  hot-water  jug), 
ultimately  weathered  the  sofa 
and  deposited  the  breakfast 
tray  in  the  fender  without 
throwing  overboard  anything 
of  greater  moment  than  a  piece 
of  buttered-toast. 

By  the  fireside,  in  a  very 
large  arm-chair,  sat  a  small, 
alert,  wizened,  and  querulous 
old  lady  of  eighty-one. 

"  Cup  of  tea,  grannie  ?  "  in- 
quired Amelia. 

"What's  that?"  inquired 
Mrs  Josiah  Banks — late  of  Bed- 
fordshire (or  Cambridgeshire). 


"Will  you  have  a  cup  of 
tea  ? "  repeated  the  child  in  a 
louder  voice. 

"No,"  replied  her  aged  rela- 
tive; "I  won't." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said 
Amelia  good- temperedly.  "Now 
you  two,  not  so  much  of  it,  if 
you  please ! " 

This  warning  was  addressed 
to  her  younger  brother  and 
sister,  who,  together  with  her- 
self, had  joined  the  Welwyn 
family  at  a  date  subsequent  to 
that  upon  which  we  first  made 
its  acquaintance.  Amelia  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  The 
Caution  five,  and  The  Cure 
some  twenty  minutes  younger. 
At  present  the  latter  young 
lady,  in  the  course  of  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  jettisoned  piece  of 
buttered-toast,  had  become  in- 
volved in  an  embrace  with  her 
brother  so  involved  that  it 
seemed  as  if  no  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  use  of  letter  -  locks 
could  ever  unravel  them.  How- 
ever, the  experienced  Amelia 
succeeded ;  and  having  shaken 
the  skirts  of  The  Cure  a  little 
lower  and  pulled  the  knicker- 
bockers of  The  Caution  a  little 
higher,  dumped  both  comba- 
tants upon  the  sofa  and  divided 
the  now  hopelessly  mangled 
booty  between  them. 

"And  don't  let  me  catch  you 
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at  it  again,"  she  added  magis- 
terially. "  Only  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  your  pinnies  no  more 
use  than  nothing  !  Come  in  !  " 
At  the  sight  of  the  figure 
which  appeared  in  the  doorway 
in  response  to  this  invitation 
The  Caution  and  The  Cure  set 
up  a  combined  howl  of  appre- 
hension, only  to  be  quelled  by 
a  dole  of  lump-sugar  —  hush- 
money  in  the  most  literal  sense 
of  the  word  —  supplied  by  the 
resourceful  Amelia. 

"  Come  in,  Mr  Mehta  Earn ! 
What  can  we  do  for  you  this 
morning  ? "  she  inquired  ma- 
ternally. "  Never  mind  those 
two  " — indicating  the  quaking 
infants  on  the  sofa.  "  It's  their 
consciences,  that's  all.  You  see, 
I  always  threaten  to  give  them 
to  you  when  they  are  naughty, 
and  now  they  think  that  you 
have  really  come  for  them.  It's 
all  right,"  she  added,  turning 
reassuringly  to  the  culprits. 
"  Mr  Ram  won't  eat  you  this 
time." 

Benevolent  Mr  Mehta  Ram 
beamed  upon  the  chubby 
buccaneers  through  his  gold 
spectacles. 

"Believe  me,  Miss  Amelia," 
he  replied,  "  I  could  cherish  no 
cannibalistic  designs  upon  such 
jolly  kids.  Is  your  excellent 
mother  within  her  domicile,  or 
has  she  gone  for  a  tata?" 
(Mr  Ram  prided  himself  upon 
his  knowledge  of  colloquial 
English.) 

"  She  is  out — shopping.  Tell 
me  your  trouble,"  said  business- 
like Amelia. 

"I  came  here,"  began  the 
Bengalee,  "  to  address  your 
mother  in  her  offeecial  ca- 
pacity." 


"I  know,"  said  Amelia 
swiftly.  "  It  was  that  kipper 
you  had  for  breakfast.  I 
thought  it  was  wearing  a 
worried  look  while  mother  was 
cooking  it.  Well,  you  shan't 
be  charged  for  it." 

Mr  Mehta  Ram  waved  a  fat 
and  deprecating  hand. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,"  he  re- 
plied, "  to  reflect  upon  the 
culinary  ability  of  your  excel- 
lent mother  Welwyn.  I  came 
about  a  very  different  pair  of 
shoes." 

Mr  Ram  then  proceeded,  in 
the  curious  blend  of  Johnsonian 
English  and  street -boy  slang 
which  constitutes  the  vocabu- 
lary of  that  ail-too  precocious 
linguist,  the  Babu,  with  all  the 
forensic  earnestness  and  techni- 
cal verbiage  of  the  student  who 
has  spent  the  past  six  months 
grappling  with  the  intricacies 
of  English  Law,  to  bring  a 
weighty  indictment  against  the 
gentleman  on  the  second-floor 
back. 

"In  brief,"  he  concluded, 
"  Mr  Pumpherston  has  im- 
pounded my  sugar-basin." 
"  Broken  it,  you  mean  ?  " 
"No,  Miss  Amelia.  He  has 
confiscated  it  —  pinched  it,  in 
fact.  And  " — Mr  Ram  swept 
onward  to  his  peroration,  his 
brown  face  glistening  with  mild 
indignation — "although  I  have 
assured  him  upon  my  word  of 
honour  that  there  will  be  father 
and  mother  of  a  row  if  same 
is  not  returned  forthwith,  he 
merely  projects  the  sneer  of 
scorn  upon  my  humble  peti- 
tion." 

"  Oh,  does  he  ?  "  exclaimed 
Miss  Amelia  with  heat.  "  Mr 
Pumpherston  has  been  inquir- 
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ing  for  trouble  for  a  long  while 
now,  and  this  time  he  is  going 
to  get  it.  Mother" — as  Mrs 
Welwyn,  humming  a  cheerful 
air,  entered  the  room  and  began 
to  deposit  parcels  upon  the 
table,  much  as  a  mountain  de- 
posits an  avalanche — "here  is 
Mr  Ram  says  Mr  Pumpherston 
has  sneaked  his  sugar  -  basin 
and  won't  give  it  back." 

"What's  that,  Ducky?"  in- 
quired Mrs  Welwyn,  breaking 
off  her  little  tune.  She  was  a 
large,  still  handsome,  and  most 
unsuitably  attired  matron  of 
about  forty-five.  Her  task 
(and  be  it  added,  her  joy)  in 
life  was  the  support  of  a  rather 
useless  husband,  of  whom  she 
was  inordinately  proud  because 
he  happened  to  have  been  born 
a  gentleman ;  and  all  the 
energy  and  resource  of  her 
honest  simple  nature  had  been 
devoted  to  the  single  aim  of 
raising  her  children  to  what 
she  considered  his  level,  rather 
than  permit  them  to  remain 
upon  her  own.  In  the  case  of 
the  girls  she  had  been  singu- 
larly successful.  Percy  was 
her  failure,  but  fortunately 
she  regarded  him  as  her 
greatest  triumph.  (Providence 
is  very  merciful  to  mothers  in 
this  respect.)  And  her  love 
had  not  been  utterly  vain,  for 
although  her  taste  in  dress  was 
disastrous  and  her  control  of 
the  letter  H  uncertain,  her 
family  were  devoted  to  her. 

"You  ask  Mr  Mehta  Ram 
all  about  it ! "  replied  Amelia 
darkly. 

"  The     aforesaid      Pumpher- 
ston,"   resumed    Mr    Ram    at 
once,  "has  threatened  me  with 
personal    violence  —  to   wit,   a 
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dam  good  skelp  in  the  eyeball. 
I  quote  his  ipsissima  verba." 

"Oh,  has  he?"  replied  Mrs 
Welwyn  with  decision.  "Well, 
that  puts  the  lid  on  Pumpher- 
ston, anyway.  He's  behind 
with  his  rent  as  it  is ;  so  the 
moment  our  Perce  gets  home 
to-night,  up  goes  Perce  to  the 
second-floor  back,  and  out  goes 
my  lord  Pumpherston  !  I  never 
could  abide  Sootchies,  anyhow." 
"Martha,"  inquired  a  piping 
but  painfully  distinct  voice 
from  the  fireside,  "  what  does 
that  black  'eathen  want  in 
'ere?" 

"All  right,  Mother,"  re- 
plied Mrs  Welwyn.  She  turned 
soothingly  to  the  Babu.  "  We'll 
put  things  straight  for  you,  Mr 
Ram,"  she  said  reassuringly. 
"You'll  get  justice  in  this 
country,  never  fear !  Good 
morning  ! " 

Mr  Mehta  Ram,  inarticulate 
with  gratitude,  salaamed  him- 
self out  of  the  room,  to  the 
manifest  relief  of  The  Caution 
and  The  Cure.  Mrs  Welwyn 
followed  him  on  to  the  lauding. 
"  You'll  get  your  sugar-basin 
back,  double  quick ! "  she  an- 
nounced in  a  loud  voice. 
"That'll  frighten  Pumpher- 
ston," she  observed  grimly, 
re  -  entering  the  room  and 
shutting  the  double  doors 
behind  her. 

"It's  a  pity  losing  a  lodger, 
Mother,"  said  Amelia. 

"  Yes,  dearie,  it  is,"  agreed 
Mrs  Welwyn  with  a  sigh. 
"But  it  can't  be  helped.  I'll 
tell  you  what,  though.  Run 
after  that  blackamoor  and  ask 
him  if  he  hasn't  got  a  friend 
wants  a  room — a  nice  peace- 
able creature  like  himself. 
2u 
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The  Museum  Reading -Room  is 
full  of  them,  Father  says.  Tell 
him  to  pick  us  a  good  one. 
Take  the  children  up  with  you. 
Father  will  be  in  here  for  his 
breakfast  in  a  minute." 

As  the  door  closed  upon 
Amelia  and  her  charges  Mrs 
Welwyn  crossed  the  room  to 
her  surviving  parent's  side. 

"Well,  Mother,"  she  in- 
quired cheerily,  arranging  the 
old  lady's  shawl,  "how  goes  it 
to-day  ?  World  a  bit  wrong  ?  " 

The  genial  Mrs  Banks  did  not 
answer  immediately.  Obviously 
she  was  meditating  a  suitable 
repartee.  Presently  it  came. 

"When  is  that  good-for- 
nothing  'usband  of  yours 
going  to  get  up  ? "  she  in- 
quired. 

Mrs  Welwyn  flushed  red, 
but  patted  her  cantankerous 
parent  good-huinouredly  on 
the  shoulder. 

"That's  all  right,  Mother," 
she  said.  "  You  mind  your 
business  and  I'll  mind  mine. 
Lucius  sits  up  very  late  at 
night,  working  —  long  after 
you  and  I  have  gone  to  bed — 
so  he's  entitled  to  a  good  long 
lay  in  the  morning." 

"  Pack  o'  nonsense ! "  ob- 
served Mr  Welwyn's  mother- 
in-law.  "  I'd  learn  'im  ! " 

"  Good  morning,  good 
people  ! " 

Lucius  Welwyn  strode  into 
the  room  with  all  the  buoyancy 
and  cheerfulness  of  a  suc- 
cessful man  of  forty.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  was  a  failure 
of  fifty-nine,  but  he  still  posed 
to  himself  with  fair  success  as 
a  retired  man  of  letters.  His 
r6le  was  that  of  the  philosophic 
onlooker,  who  prefers  scholarly 


ease  and  detachment  to  the 
sordid  strivings  of  a  commer- 
cial age.  In  reality  he  was  an 
idle,  shiftless,  slightly  dissi- 
pated, but  thoroughly  charm- 
ing humbug.  He  was  genuinely 
attached  to  his  wife,  and  in  his 
more  candid  moments  readily 
and  bitterly  acknowledged  the 
magnitude  and  completeness  of 
his  debt  to  her.  He  possessed 
a  quick  smile  and  considerable 
charm  of  manner ;  and  when  he 
was  attired,  not  as  now  in  a 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  but 
in  the  garments  of  ceremony,  he 
still  looked  what  he  undoubtedly 
was — a  scholar  and  gentleman. 

"  Good  morning,  Father. 
Your  breakfast  is  all  ready. 
Sit  down,  do,  and  take  it  while 
it's  hot,"  Mrs  Welwyn  besought 
him. 

"  Breakfast  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr 
Welwyn  with  infectious  hearti- 
ness. "Capital!"  He  seated 
himself  before  the  tray.  "A 
good  wife  and  a  good  breakfast 
— some  men  are  born  lucky  !  " 

"Some  men,"  remarked  an 
acid  voice,  "are  born  a  deal 
luckier  than  what  they  deserve 
to  be." 

Mr  Welwyn,  who  was  sitting 
with  his  back  to  the  oracle,  did 
not  turn  round. 

"That  you,  Grandma?"  he 
said  lightly,  pouring  out  his 
tea.  "  You  are  in  your  usual 
beatific  frame  of  mind,  I  am 
glad  to  note." 

"None  of  your  long  words 
with  me,  Lucius  Welwyn ! " 
countered  his  aged  relative 
with  spirit.  "I  never  'ad  no 
schooling,  but  I  knows  a  waster 
when  I  sees  'un." 

"Kidneys?  Delicious!"  re- 
marked Mr  Welwyn,  lifting  the 
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dish  -  cover.  "  Martha,  you 
spoil  me." 

This  pronouncement  received 
such  hearty  endorsement  from 
the  fireside  that  Mrs  Welwyn 
crossed  the  room  and  laid  a 
firm  hand  upon  her  sprightly 
parent's  palsied  shoulder. 

"Now,  then,  Mother,"  she 
said  briskly,  "you  trot  across 
the  landing  to  your  own  room. 
I'm  going  to  turn  this  one  out 
presently.  I've  lit  a  fire  for  you." 

Mrs  Banks,  who  knew  full  well 
that  behind  a  smiling  face  her 
daughter  masked  a  hopelessly 
partisan  spirit,  rose  to  her 
infirm  feet  and  departed, 
grumbling.  At  the  door  she 
paused  to  glare  malignantly 
upon  the  back  of  her  well- 
connected  son-in-law.  But  that 
unworthy  favourite  of  fortune 
was  helping  himself  to  kidneys. 

"  Seems  to  me,"  remarked 
Mrs  Welwyn  apologetically,  as 
the  door  closed  with  a  vicious 
snap,  "  that  Mother  got  up  on 
the  wrong  side  of  her  bed  this 
morning.  You  don't  mind,  do 
you,  Father  dear?" 

"I?  Not  in  the  least," 
replied  Mr  Welwyn  with  much 
cheerfulness.  "  I  find  your 
worthy  mother,  if  anything,  a 
tonic.  You  are  a  good  soul, 
Martha.  Sit  down  and  have 
a  cup  of  tea  with  me :  it  must 
be  some  time  since  you  break- 
fasted. Take  mine." 

He  pushed  his  brimming  cup 
towards  his  wife. 

"Oh  no,  Father!"  said  Mrs 
Welwyn,  quite  distressed  ;  "  I'll 
get  one  for  myself." 

She  rose,  and  went  to  the 
sideboard. 

"On  consideration,"  inter- 
posed her  husband,  as  if  struck 


by  a  sudden  idea,  "I  think — 
yes,  I  think — I  should  prefer  a 
tumbler.  I  was  working  late 
last  night ;  and  possibly  —  I 
rather  feel — you  know  what 
the  doctor  said.  A  man  of 
letters  —  thank  you,  dearest. 
You  anticipate  every  wish  ! " 

The  man  of  letters  helped 
himself  from  the  decanter  and 
siphon  which  his  prescient 
spouse  had  already  laid  beside 
the  tray,  and  attacked  the  kid- 
neys with  renewed  confidence. 

"  Father,"  observed  Mrs 
Welwyn  presently,  nervously 
sipping  her  secondhand  cup  of 
tea,  "  there's  trouble  among 
the  lodgers  again." 

Mr  Welwyn  gave  her  a  re- 
proving little  glance. 

"I  think,  dearest,"  he  said 
gently,  "that  we  agreed  to  call 
them  paying  guests." 

"  That,"  retorted  Mrs  Wel- 
wyn with  sudden  indignation, 
"is  just  what  they're  not. 
Pumpherston  has  paid  nothing 
for  three  weeks,  and  now  he 
is  threatening  to  murder  poor 
old  Mehta  Ram." 

"  In  my  house  ?  "  exclaimed 
Mr  Welwyn  grandly.  "  Impos- 
sible !  This  must  stop.  Where 
is  Percy  ?  " 

"  Percy,"  replied  matter-of- 
fact  Mrs  Welwyn,  "  is  where 
you  would  expect  him  to  be  at 
this  hour,  you  dear  old  silly  — 
earning  his  living  at  Cratchett 
and  Raikes'." 

"  Talking  of  Cratchett  and 
Raikes,"  said  Mr  Welwyn, 
characteristically  forgetting  all 
about  Mr  Pumpherston,  "  is 
there  a  letter  this  morning  from 
Gandy  and  Cox  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs  Welwyn 
quickly.  "  Why  ?  " 
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"Nothing,  nothing,"  said 
Mr  Welwyn,  rising  to  look 
for  his  cigarette-case.  "  They 
have  been  rather  pressing  over 
their  little  account  lately.  In 
fact,  they  have  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  threaten  me  with 
distraint." 

"How  much  was  the  bill, 
dear?"  inquired  Mrs  Welwyn, 
removing  the  breakfast-tray  to 
the  sideboard. 

"A  mere  trifle,"  was  the  airy 
reply.  "Seven  pounds  odd,  I 
fancy,  for  a  case  of  champagne 
which  I  had  a  year  or  two  ago, 
when  my  heart  was  a  little — 
you  recollect  ?  The  doctor — 

"Yes,  lovey,"  said  Mrs 
Welwyn.  "It  was  an  anxious 
time  for  all  of  us.  But  " — her 
brow  puckered — "didn't  you 
pay  cash  for  it?  I  seem  to 
remember  giving  you  the 
money." 

"Now  you  mention  it,"  said 
Mr  Welwyn,  lighting  a  cigar- 
ette, "  I  believe  you  did  —  ah 
— hand  me  the  money.  But  I 
fear  I  was  weak — quixotic,  if 
you  will.  I  gave  it  away." 
He  raised  a  deprecating  hand. 
"  No  !  Please  !  I  beg  !  Do  not 
ask  me  more,  dearest.  It  was 
one  of  those  private  disburse- 
ments for  which  a  man  with  a 
weakness  for  his  fellow-crea- 
tures often  finds  himself  made 
liable.  A  little  nameless  char- 
ity. It  will  appear  upon  no 
subscription  list ;  no  public 
acknowledgment  will  be  made. 
But  I  have  my  reward.  Do 
not  embarrass  me,  Martha,  by 
alluding  to  the  matter  again." 

Mr  Welwyn,  quite  affected 
by  the  memory  of  his  own 
generosity,  took  his  wife  ten- 
derly in  his  arms  and  kissed 


her  upon  the  forehead.  He 
then  blew  his  nose  violently, 
evidently  ashamed  of  his  own 
weakness,  and  sat  down  by  the 
fire  with  the  newspaper. 

Mrs  Welwyn  knew  only  too 
well  what  the  little  name- 
less charity  had  been ;  but, 
after  all,  seven  pounds  odd  was 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
affection  of  such  a  husband  as 
hers.  She  accepted  the  embrace 
gratefully,  sighed,  and  said — 

"Very  well,  dearie.  It's  a 
good  thing,"  she  added  incon- 
sequently,  "  that  the  house  is 
our  own  and  we  don't  have  to 
bother  about  rent.  Rates  are 
bad  enough.  The  butcher  has 
been  a  bit  crusty  of  late ;  and 
what  with  Pumpherston  not 
paying  for  his  room  and  Tilly 
giving  up  her  blouse-designing, 
I  don't  believe  there's  change 
for  a  sovereign  in  the  house." 

Mr  Welwyn  arose  from  his 
arm-ohair,  finished  the  refresh- 
ment contained  in  the  tumbler 
(which  he  had  placed  conveni- 
ently upon  the  mantelpiece), 
and  smiled  indulgently  upon 
his  careworn  helpmeet. 

"  You  women,  you  women  !  " 
he  said,  shaking  his  handsome 
head  in  playful  reproach.  "  No 
breadth  of  view !  No  sense  of 
proportion !  Martha,  dearest, 
how  often  have  I  begged  you 
never  to  judge  a  situation  by 
its  momentary  aspect?  Culti- 
vate a  sense  of  perspective 
Step  back." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  Mr  Welwyn  trod  heavily 
upon  the  fire  -  irons  in  the 
fender.  These  resentfully  re- 
taliated, the  knob  of  the  shovel 
springing  up  and  striking  him 
a  sharp  rap  upon  the  knuckles, 
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while  the  tongs  nipped  him 
viciously  in  the  ankle. 

After  the  clatter  had  subsided 
and  Mr  Welwyn  had  said  what 
many  a  less  distinguished  man 
would  have  said  under  similar 
circumstances,  his  habitual 
placidity  of  temper  returned, 
and  he  resumed  his  lecture 
where  it  had  been  interrupted. 

"I  was  about  to  urge  you, 
Martha,"  he  continued,  "to 
cast  your  mind  forward — for- 
ward to  the  time  when  you  will 
possess  a  wealthy  son-in-law." 

Mrs  Welwyn,  who  was  en- 
deavouring to  remove  from  the 
sofa  certain  traces  of  its  recent 
occupancy  by  the  glutinous 
Caution  and  the  adhesive  Cure, 
turned  suddenly  and  faced  her 
husband. 

"Lucius,"  she  said  gravely, 
"I  have  a  feeling  that  there 


is  going  to  be  trouble  over  this 
business." 

"Over  what  business?"  in- 
quired Mr  Welwyn. 

"Over  this  son-in-law  busi- 
ness," said  Mrs  Welwyn  dog- 
gedly. "  Mr  Mainwaring 

"  Richard,  dear — Richard  !  " 

"All  right  —  Richard!  I 
don't  think  Richard  will  take 
very  kindly  to  us  when  he  sees 
us  at  home,  and  he'll  have  to 
see  us  here  some  time,  you 
know.  Things  look  different 
in  Russell  Square  from  what 
they  do  at  the  Trocadero.  And 
if  he  sheers  off  after  all — well, 
it'll  break  our  Tilly's  heart." 

At  this  moment  the  door 
burst  open  to  admit  the  sisters 
Welwyn,  locked  in  an  affec- 
tionate embrace  and  dancing  a 
two-step  to  a  whistled  accom- 
paniment. Tilly  had  returned. 


CHAPTEK  SEVENTEEN. — THE  WORD  "SWANK. 


"That's  how  it  goes,  'Melia," 
panted  Tilly,  whirling  her  part- 
ner into  an  arm-chair.  "  It's 
quite  easy,  really ;  Dicky  taught 
me  in  the  billiard  -  room  on 
Saturday  night  in  ten  minutes. 
Hallo,  hallo,  hallo  !  Here  I 
am,  everybody  !  Hallo,  Mother 
darling ! " 

Mrs  Welwyn  gently  parried 
the  approaching  embrace. 

"  Here's  your  father,  dear," 
she  remarked,  with  the  least 
tinge  of  reproof  in  her  voice. 

"Hallo,  Dad!  I  didn't  see 
you,"  exclaimed  Tilly,  kissing 
her  male  parent  excitedly. 

"  Welcome  home,  my  daugh- 
ter ! "  said  Mr  Welwyn.  "  Now 
kiss  your  mother." 

Tilly  had  already  begun  to 


do  so,  and  an  eager  conversa- 
tion followed. 

"Of  course  we've  heard  a 
bit  from  Perce,"  began  Mrs 
Welwyn  at  once,  drawing  the 
pins  out  of  her  daughter's  hat, 
"  and  my  word !  you  seem  to 
have  got  into  the  very  thick 
of  it  this  time,  and  no  mis- 
take ! " 

"I  should  just  think  so," 
gabbled  Tilly.  "  Such  a  place, 
Mother  !  Billiard  -  rooms,  and 
garages,  and  butlers,  and  a  fire 
in  your  bedroom  and  a  hot 
bottle  in  your  bed,  and  a  maid 
to  put  you  into  your  clothes, 
and  I  don't  know  what  all ! 
And  I  was  introduced  to  a  lot 
of  future  relations.  There  was 
old  mother  Mainwaring — Lady 
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Adela.  She  tried  to  patronise 
me,  but  wasn't  much  good. 
Then  Sylvia,  the  daughter.  I 
hate  her — she  is  a  oat.  And 
Connie  Carmyle.  She  is  no 
relation,  but  I  love  her.  And 
father  Mainwaring — he  is  a 
dear.  He  says  he  was  at  Cam- 
bridge with  you,  Dad." 

Mr  Welwyn  put  down  the 
newspaper. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  he  inquired 
in  a  sharp  voice.  "  Cam- 
bridge?" 

"Yes.  He  doesn't  remember 
you  at  all  distinctly,"  said  Tilly, 
"  but  says  he  has  an  impression 
that  you  were  the  most  brilliant 
man  of  your  year." 

"If  that,"  remarked  Mr 
Welwyn  in  a  distinctly  relieved 
tone,  "is  all  that  he  recollects 
about  me,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
meet  him  again." 

"How  is  Dicky,  Tilly?"  in- 
quired Amelia. 

Tilly's  merry  face  softened. 
"Dicky,"  she  said,  half  to 
herself,  "is  just  Dicky.  He 
brought  me  as  far  as  the  door, 
but  I  wouldn't  let  him  come 
in." 

"And  are  they  all  coming 
to  tea  ?  "  inquired  Mrs  Welwyn 
anxiously. 

"Yes — the  whole  boiling  of 
them,  at  five  this  afternoon — 
a  state  call ! "  replied  Tilly. 
"  By  the  way,  Mother,  that 
was  a  bloomer  we  made  about 
the  invitation.  I  knew  at  the 
time  we  talked  about  it  that 
you  ought  to  have  written  a 
note  and  chanced  the  spelling. 
Her  ladyship  made  that  quite 
plain  to  me." 

"Oh  dear!"  said  Mrs  Welwyn 
in  distress.  "What  did  she 
say?" 


"  She  didn't  say  anything 
in  particular,"  admitted  Tilly, 
crinkling  her  brow.  "  Nothing 
one  could  take  hold  of,  you 
know.  Just — just " 

"Sort  of  snacks,"  suggested 
her  mother  sympathetically. 

Tilly  nodded  her  head. 

"That's  it,"  she  said.  "Any- 
how, she  has  sent  you  a  written 
reply.  Here  it  is." 

Mrs  Welwyn  and  Amelia 
breathed  hard  and  respectfully 
at  the  sight  of  the  large  thin 
grey  envelope  addressed  by 
Lady  Adela's  own  compelling 
hand. 

"You  read  it,  dearie,"  said 
Mrs  Welwyn. 

"No;  I'll  tell  you  what," 
exclaimed  Tilly.  "We'll  let 
little  'Melia  read  it.  She 
doesn't  get  much  fun." 

"Oh,  Tilly!"  cried  Amelia 
gratefully. 

She  took  the  letter,  opened 
it  with  an  air,  and  began — 

"  My  deah  Mrs  Welwyn — 
haw!" 

There  was  great  merriment 
at  this,  for  in  her  own  family 
circle  Miss  Amelia  enjoyed  a 
great  reputation  as  a  wit  and 
mimic.  The  fact  that  neither 
she  nor  any  of  her  audience, 
save  Tilly,  had  ever  beheld 
Lady  Adela  in  the  flesh  de- 
tracted not  a  whit  from  their 
enjoyment  of  her  performance. 

"  It  is  really  too  good  of  you," 
continued  Amelia,  in  the  high- 
pitched  and  even  tones  of  a 
lady  of  exceptional  breeding, 
"  to  invite  us  all — such  a  crowd 
of  us — to  come  to  tea  on  Monday. 
As  it  happens,  we  shall  be  in 
town  that  day,  so  Mr  Main- 
waring  and  I  propose  to  take 
you  at  your  word,  and  shall  be 
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charmed  to  come  with  our  son 
and  daughter  at  five  o'cZocA;." 

"  That'll  be  four  cups,"  mur- 
mured Mrs  Welwyn  abstract- 
edly. "We  can  get  Mehta 
Ham's.  Go  on,  Ducky." 

"After  our  recent  experience 
of  your  daughter's  society — ;' 

Here  Amelia  broke  off,  to 
observe  that  in  her  opinion  the 
last  phrase  sounded  tabbyish. 

"  Never  mind  !  Go  on  !  " 
urged  Mrs  Welwyn. 

— "daughter's  society, we  are 
naturally  anxious  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  her  forbears." 

"  Her  four  what  ?  "  asked  Mrs 
Welwyn  in  a  dazed  voice. 

Amelia  carefully  examined 
the  passage,  and  repeated — 

"It  says  'four  bears,'  — 
written  as  one  word.  Does 
that  mean  you  and  Dad  and 
me  and  Perce  ?  " 

"  If  her  ladyship,"  began 
Mrs  Welwyn  warmly,  "  is  going 
to  start  naming  names  from 
the  Zoo " 

Tilly  laid  a  quick  hand  upon 
her  mother's  arm  and  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  fireplace. 

"Dad,"  she  inquired,  "what 
does  '  forbears  '  mean  ?  " 

A  chuckling  voice  from  be- 
hind The  Daily  Mail  enlightened 
her. 

"  The  laugh  is  on  your  mother, 
children,"  said  Mrs  Welwyn 
good-temperedly.  "  Finish  it, 
'Melia." 

Amelia  did  so. 

"  What  weather  I  Sincerely 
yours,  ADELA  MAIXWAEING.  That's 
all." 

"  Quite  enough,  too  !  "  com- 
mented Mrs  Welwyn,  who  still 
had  her  doubts  about  the  four 
bears. 

"  Anyway,"    remarked    Tilly 


energetically,  "  they  are  com- 
ing ;  and  we  have  till  five 
o'clock  to  get  ready  for  them. 
Hallo,  Perce!" 

To  the  company  assembled 
entered  Mr  Percy  Welwyn,  im- 
maculate in  frock-coat,  brown 
boots,  and  a  rakish  bowler 
hat. 

"What  oh,  Sis!"  he  ex- 
claimed, kissing  Tilly  affection- 
ately. "Back  again  from  the 
Moated  Grange  —  eh  ?  My 
dinner  ready,  mother?" 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Percy, 
dear,"  said  Tilly  quickly.  "I 
want  to  talk  to  you  —  all  of 
you.  Sit  down,  everybody. 
Father ! " 

"  My  daughter  ?" 

"  Come  and  sit  here,  please !  " 

"  A  round-table  conference  ?  " 
inquired  Mr  Welwyn  amiably. 
"  Capital !  " 

Tilly  upon  her  own  quarter- 
deck was  a  very  different  being 
from  the  frightened  little  alien 
whom  we  saw  at  Shotley 
Beauchamp.  In  two  minutes 
the  Welwyn  family  had  meekly 
packed  themselves  round  the 
octagonal  table.  Tilly  took  the 
chair. 

"ISTow  then,  all  of  you,"  she 
began,  with  a  suspicion  of  a 
high-strung  quaver  in  her  voice 
—"Father,  Mother,  Percy,  and 
little  'Melia — listen  to  me  !  You 
know,  no  one  better,  that  when 
I  went  down  to  Shotley  Beau- 
champ  on  Saturday  I  meant 
to  act  perfectly  square  to 
Dicky's  people — tell  them  who 
I  was  and  what  I  was,  and 
that  I  worked  for  my  living, 
and  so  on  ;  and  generally  make 
sure  that  they  didn't  take  me 
in  on  false  pretences.  Is  that 
correct  ?  " 
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"  Yes  —  quite  correct,"  chor- 
used the  family. 

"Well,"  continued  Tilly  de- 
fiantly, "I  haven't  done  it !  I 
haven't  said  a  word  !  There  ! 
I  couldn't  !  I  have  seen  Dicky's 
people,  and  their  house,  and 
their  prosperity,  and  the  way 
they  look  at  things.  They're 
a  pretty  tough  proposition,  the 
Mainwarings.  They  are  no 
better  born  than  we  are ;  but 
they  are  rich,  and  stupid,  and 
conceited,  and  purse-proud " 

"Tilly!  Tilly!"  said  Mrs 
Welvvyn,  scandalised  to  hear 
the  gentry  so  miscalled. 

"Yes,  they  are,  Mother  !  " 
cried  the  girl  passionately. 
"  You  don't  know  what  I  have 
had  to  put  up  with  this  week- 
end, when  Dicky  wasn't  by. 
Why " 

"Dicky,"  observed  Mr 
Welwyn  drily,  "  is  also  a 
Main  waring,  Tilly." 

"Dicky,"  replied  Tilly,  with 
feminine  contempt  for  the  laws 
of  heredity  and  environment, 
"may  be  a  Mainwaring,  but 
he  doesn't  take  after  the  rest 
of  the  family.  But  never  mind 
Dicky  for  a  moment.  What  I 
want  to  say  is  this.  In  deal- 
ing with  people  of  this  kind — 
people  who  regard  those  who 
have  no  money  as  so  much  dirt 
beneath  their  feet  —  there  is 
only  one  thing  that  pays  ;  and 
that  thing,"  she  concluded 
with  intense  conviction,  "  is 
swank,  swank,  swank!" 

"Good  old  Tilly!"  shouted 
Percy  enthuiastically  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  Welwyns,  quite 
carried  away  by  their  small 
despot's  earnestness,  beat  upon 
the  table  with  their  fists. 

"The  Mainwarings  swanked 


for  my  benefit,  I  can  tell  you  !  " 
continued  Tilly,  with  cheeks 
glowing  hotly.  "  They  laid  off 
to  me  about  their  town  house 
and  their  country  house  and 
their  shooting  and  their  hunt- 
ing and  their  grand  relations  ; 
and  they  did  their  best — especi- 
ally the  daughter — to  make  me 
feel  like  a  little  dressmaker  who 
has  come  in  for  the  day." 

"  I  bet  you  stood  up  to  them, 
Sis,"  said  the  admiring  Percy. 

Tilly  smiled  in  a  dreamy  re- 
miniscent fashion. 

"  I  did,"  she  said.  "  I  matched 
them,  brag  for  brag.  They 
asked  who  you  were,  Mother. 
I  said  you  were  a  Banks — one 
of  the  Bankses  —  of  Bedford- 
shire !  " 

Unseemly  but  sympathetic 
laughter  greeted  this  an- 
nouncement, and  Mrs  Welwyn 
was  made  the  recipient  of 
several  congratulatory  thumps 
from  her  son  and  younger 
daughter. 

"  I  wasn't  quite  sure  whether 
it  was  Bedfordshire  or  Cam- 
bridgeshire," continued  Tilly. 
"  Where  is  Hitchin,  anyway  ?  " 

"  Hertfordshire,"  replied 

Amelia,  and  every  one  laughed 
again.  They  had  all  things  in 
common,  the  Welwyns,  especi- 
ally their  jokes. 

"Then,"  Tilly  proceeded,  "I 
told  them  a  lovely  fairy  -  tale 
about  our  old  town  house. 
Been  in  the  family  for  gener- 
ations, and  so  on  !  " 

"So  it  has,"  said  Mr 
Welwyn. 

"And  I  also  told  them," 
continued  the  unfilial  Tilly, 
"that  Dad  was  a  bit  of  an 
antique  himself,  and  couldn't 
bear  to  move.  Has  his  roots 
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in  the  cellar,  so  to  speak.  You 
don't  mind,  do  you,  dear  ? " 
she  inquired  eagerly. 

"My  child,"  replied  Mr 
Welwyn,  "I  feel  proud  to 
have  figured  as  one  of  your 
assets." 

"And  finally,"  concluded 
Tilly,  "  as  I  began  to  warm  up 
to  my  work  a  bit,  I  added  a 
few  things,  looking  as  sweet  as 
anything  all  the  time  —  like 
this  !  "  (Here  she  treated  her 
enraptured  audience  to  a  very 
creditable  reproduction  of  Syl- 
via Mainwaring's  languid  and 
superior  smile.)  "I  chatted 
about  our  billiard  -  room,  and 
our  old  family  butler,  and  our 
motor,  and  so  on.  I  am  afraid 
I  lost  my  head  a  bit.  I  have 
a  notion  that  I  gave  them  to 
understand  that  we  went 
yachting  in  the  summer !  " 

There  was  more  laughter, 
but  Mrs  Welwyn  added 
anxiously — 

"You  didn't  mention  any- 
thing about  Southend,  did 
you,  dearie  ?  " 

"Not  me!"  said  Tilly; 
"  though  I  was  feeling  utterly 
reckless  by  that  time.  For 
two  pins  I  would  have  told 
them  that  I  had  been  pre- 
sented at  Court!" 

She  rose  to  her  feet. 

"That  is  all  I  have  to  say," 
she  announced.  "I  just  men- 
tion these  little  facts  to  you,  so 
that  when  the  Mainwarings 
come  to  tea  this  afternoon  you 
may  know  what  to  talk  about. 
See?" 

The  other  members  of  the 
conference,  avoiding  the  eager 
eye  of  the  chairwoman,  began 
to  regard  one  another  uneasily. 
Then  Percy  said — 


"  Tilly,  old  girl,  you've  landed 
us  with  a  bit  of  a  shipping 
order,  ain't  you  ?  " 

Tilly  nodded.  "You  are 
right,"  she  said.  "But  it  will 
only  be  for  an  afternoon.  We 
need  not  invite  them  again." 

But  Percy,  who  was  an 
honest  youth  although  he 
wore  a  dickey,  hesitated. 

"  How  about  the  gallant  Ric- 
ardo  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  What's 
his  position  in  this  glee-party  ? 
Is  he  with  us  or  them  ?  " 

"Oh— Dicky?"  said  Tilly 
with  less  confidence.  "  I  have 
been  quite  square  with  him. 
I  have  told  him  everything." 

"  Everything  ?  "  inquired  sev- 
eral people  at  once. 

"A  good  deal,  anyhow," 
maintained  Tilly.  "  I  have 
warned  him  that  I  shan't  have 
a  penny  to  my  name  ;  and  that 
I  have  had  very  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  the  ordinary  girl 
gets ;  and  that  he  must  take 
me  and  my  people  as  he  finds 
us.  And  he  says  he  prefers 
me  that  way.  In  fact," — 
Tilly's  thoughts  flew  back  to 
Sunday's  idyll  in  the  pine- 
wood, — "he  has  said  a  good 
deal  more  than  that.  And  if 
I  want  him  and  he  wants  me," 
she  added  eagerly,  like  one 
anxious  to  struggle  on  to  less 
debatable  ground,  "what  does 
it  matter  what  we  say  or  do  to 
his  silly  old  mother  and  sister  ? 
I  want  my  Dicky  ! "  Her  eyes 
shone.  "He  loves  me  and  I 
love  him,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  be  said  about  it. 
Father,  Mother,  Percy,  'Melia  " 
— Tilly's  hands  went  forth  ap- 
pealingly — "promise  that  you 
will  stand  by  me  and  see  me 
through ! " 
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Eight  impulsive  Welwyn 
hands  closed  upon  Tilly's  two. 

11  We'll  see  you  through,  Sis," 
said  Percy  reassuringly.  His 
eye  swept  round  the  board  in 
presidential  fashion.  "  Those 
in  favour  ?  " 

Four  hands  flew  up. 

"  Carried  unanimously  !  "  an- 
nounced Percy ;  while  Tilly,  re- 
assured, ran  round  the  table 
showering  promiscuous  em- 
braces upon  her  relatives. 

"  There's  the  front-door  bell, 
'Melia,"  said  Mrs  Welwyn, 
whose  provident  instinct  never 
deserted  her  in  her  most  exalted 
moments.  "  It  may  be  a  new 
lodger.  Run  down  and  see." 

Amelia  obeyed,  and  the  rest 
of  the  House  of  Welwyn  went 
into  Committee. 

"I  say,"  remarked  the  far- 
seeing  Percy,  "  may  I  inquire 
who  is  going  to  open  the  front 
door  to  our  guests  this  after- 
noon ?  " 

The  Committee  surveyed  one 
another  in  consternation. 

"None  of  us  can't  do  it, 
that's  quite  plain,"  said  Mrs 
Welwyn.  "  They  would  think 
we  hadn't  got  a  servant." 

"  They  would  be  right,  first 
time,"  confirmed  Percy. 

"  The  old  family  butler  must 
do  it,"  said  Mr  Welwyn  with  a 
dry  chuckle. 

"You  certainly  overreached 
yourself  in  the  matter  of  the 
butler,  Sis,"  observed  Percy. 

"  We  could  get  the  char- 
woman, or  borrow  the  girl 
from  the  Rosenheims,"  sug- 
gested Mrs  Welwyn. 

"  But      I      said      a     butler, 


Mumsie,"  objected  Tilly  dis- 
mally. 

"  Oh,  dear,  so  you  did,"  sighed 
Mrs  Welwyn. 

Tilly  pondered. 

"I  know  what  we  can  do," 
she  said.  "  Percy  must  meet 
them,  quite  casually,  outside  in 
the  Square,  on  his  way  home 
from  the  City " 

"And  let  them  in  with  my 
latchkey,  eh  ? "  cried  Percy. 
"That's  the  ticket!" 

Mrs  Welwyn,  greatly  re- 
lieved, smiled  upon  her  fertile 
offspring.  Mr  Welwyn  coughed 
gently. 

"  The  word  '  swank,'  "  he  ob- 
served, "is  unfamiliar  to  me; 
but  as  we  have  decided  to  in- 
corporate it  in  our  plan  of 
campaign,  may  I  suggest, 
Percy,  that  you  allow  your 
guests  to  ring  the  front-door 
bell  before  overtaking  them  ?  " 

"  Righto,  Dad,"  said  Percy. 
"  But  why  ?  " 

"Well,"  continued  Mr  Wel- 
wyn diffidently,  "it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  when  you  have 
ushered  the  party  into  the  hall 
you  might  call  down  the  stair- 
case into  the  basement,  dis- 
tinctly but  not  ostentatiously, 
to  some  one — you  can  address 
him  by  any  name  you  please — 
that  there  is  no  need  to  come 
up.  You  see  the  idea  ?  " 

"  Dad,"  declared  Percy,  shak- 
ing his  parent  affectionately 
by  the  hand,  "you  are  a  mar- 
vel!  Why,  'Melia,  what's  the 
trouble  ?  "' 

Amelia,  wide-eyed  and  fright- 
ened, was  standing  in  the  door- 
way. 
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"  Daddy,"  announced  Amelia 
in  a  stage  whisper,  "  there's  a 
man  downstairs." 

"What  sort  of  man?"  in- 
quired Mr  Welwyn,  rising  from 
his  seat  and  edging  carelessly 
in  the  direction  of  his  bedroom 
door. 

"  A  rough-looking  man." 
"  Tell  him,"  said  Mr  Welwyn, 
with  his  hand  on  the  door- 
handle, "that  I  am  not  at 
home.  Percy !  Quick !  Keep 
that  fellow  out ! " 

But  it  was  too  late.  A 
stranger  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  house  of  Welwyn. 

He  was  an  elderly,  under- 
sized, seedy-looking  individual, 
with  a  blue  chin,  a  red  nose, 
and  a  faded  theatrical  manner. 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  blue- 
grey  slip  of  paper.  He  smiled 
amiably  upon  the  shrinking 
figure  of  the  master  of  the 
house. 

"Don't  trouble  to  exit  on 
my  account,  sir,"  he  remarked 
wheezily. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  stammered 
Mr  Welwyn.  "What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  intrusion  ?  " 

"  Name    of    Welwyn  ? "    in- 
quired the  stranger  briskly. 
"  Yes." 
"  Loosius  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Then,"  announced  the 
stranger,  proffering  the  blue 
paper,  "I  must  arsk  you  for 
your  hospitality  for  a  short 
time — a  mere  matter  o'  form, 
of  course  —  until  this  small 
account  is  settled.  It's  Gandy 
and  Cox,"  he  continued  chat- 


tily :  "  seventeen  seventeen  six  ; 
and  I'm  put  in  possession  until 
it's  settled.  In  other  words, 
'ere  I  am,  and  'ere  I  stays  until 
I  gets  what  I  came  for." 

Depositing  his  frayed  head- 
gear upon  the  piano,  the  emis- 
sary of  Gandy  and  Cox  was 
upon  the  point  of  selecting  a 
chair,  when  he  became  con- 
scious of  a  sudden  pressure 
upon  the  nape  of  his  neck. 

"  Outside !"  intimated  Percy's 
voice. 

"Pardon  me,"  replied  the 
visitor  without  moving,  "  but 
you  touch  me  at  your  own  risk. 
I'm  put  in  by  the  law." 

There  was  a  stifled  cry 
from  Mrs  Welwyn  and  the 
girls. 

"  The  warrant  was  signed 
and  'anded  to  me  this  morning," 
continued  the  representative  of 
Justice,  "  at  ten  -  thirty  exact. 
It  is  now  in  the  'ands  of  your 
Pa,  young  ladies " 

"  Law  be  damned  !  Out  you 
go  !  "  shouted  Percy,  whirling 
the  speaker  round  towards  the 
door. 

"  Reflect !"  urged  the  broker's 
man,  gently  resisting  Percy's 
efforts  to  eject  him  by  leaning 
back  and  digging  his  heels  into 
the  carpet.  "  What's  the  good  ? 
If  you  dot  me  one  and  fling  me 
out,  it  merely  means  fourteen 
days  without  the  option  for 
assaulting  a  sheriff's  officer  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty,  on 
top  of  the  distraint.  If  you 
don't  believe  me,"  he  added, 
clinging  affectionately  to  the 
leg  of  the  piano,  which  he  was 
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passing    at    the    moment,   "  go 
and  read  the  warrant." 

"He  is  right,  Percy,"  said 
Mr  Welvvyn.  "Leave  him 
alone.  A  sheriff's  officer ! " 
he  muttered  brokenly  to  him- 
self, as  his  son  relinquished  his 
endeavour  to  speed  the  parting 
guest,  "And  I  was  once 
Fellow  and  Tutor!" 

"A  broker's  man!"  wailed 
Mrs  Welwyn,  putting  an  arm 
round  each  of  her  daughters. 
"  And  I  brought  you  up  re- 
spectable, dearies ! " 

"A  broker's  man!"  echoed 
Tilly,  "  and  Lady  Adela  coming 
here  this  afternoon  !  " 

This  was  too  much  for  that  un- 
polished but  chivalrous  youth, 
Percy.  Something  must  be 
done,  for  Tilly's  sake. 

"Dad,"  he  said  desperately, 
laying  a  hand  on  his  father's 
shoulder,  "ain't  you  got  no 
money  nowhere  ?  " 

Mr  Welwyn  shook  his  head 
helplessly. 

"  Mother  ?  "  said  Percy. 
"I've  got  about  fifteen  shil- 
lings," said  Mrs  Welwyn, 
brightening  up  at  the  prospect 
of  action.  "How  much  did 
that  insect"  —  she  indicated 
the  minion  of  the  law,  now 
warming  himself  at  the  fire- 
place— "  say  it  was  ?  " 

"Seventeen  seventeen  six," 
replied  the  insect,  with  the  air 
of  one  letting  off  a  telling 
repartee. 

"  There  isn't  so  much  money 
in  all  the  world ! "  whispered 
Amelia  despairingly. 

"I've  got  six  and  three- 
pence," said  Percy,  diving  into 
his  pockets. 

A  thought  occurred  to  Mrs 
Welwyn. 


"Father,"  she  inquired  of 
the  motionless  figure  on  the 
sofa,  "didn't  you  tell  me  that 
Gaudy  and  Cox's  bill  was  only 
a  matter  of  seven  pounds  ?  " 

"It  was,  it  was,"  said  Mr 
Welwyn  ;  "  but  —  I  ordered  a 
little  more,  to  keep  them 
quiet," 

Mrs  Welwyn,  admirable 
woman,  wasted  no  time  in 
useless  reproaches.  Instead, 
she  turned  once  more  upon  the 
broker's  man. 

"Now,  look  here,"  she  said, 
"I  want  to  ask  a  favour  of 
you.  We're  expecting  com- 
pany here  this  afternoon.  Will 
you  go  away,  and  come  back 
in  the  evening?" 

"And  find  the  front -door 
bolted  ! "  replied  the  broker's 
man  affably.  "ISTo,  I  don't 
think !  I  prefer  to  remain. 
I've  been  in  this  profession  for 
some  time  now  —  ever  since  I 
abandoned  the,  profession,  in 
fact — and  I  know  a  thing  or 
two.  I'm  sorry,"  he  added, 
"  to  disoblige  a  lady,  and  I 
hope  you  won't  take  offence 
where  none  was  intended.  Try 
to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
things.  I  might  'ave  been  a 
auction." 

Percy  broke  in  upon  these 
comfortable  words. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "will 
you  go  away  for  a  quid  ?  " 

"There  is  nothing,"  replied 
the  visitor,  "  that  I  should  like 
at  this  present  moment  better 
than  a  quid  ;  but  I'm  afraid  it's 
my  duty  to  stay.  I  shan't  do 
nobody  any  'arm,  beyond  tak- 
ing a  inventory  of  the  furniture. 
You'll  find  me  quite  a  confi- 
dential family  friend  in  a  day 
or  two,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Oh 
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dear,  'ere's  another  of  'em  com- 
ing to  'ave  a  go  !  " 

He  closed  his  eyes  resignedly. 
Before  him  stood  Tilly — small, 
slim,  white  to  the  lips,  with  all 
her  world  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  the  abyss.  In  her  hands  she 
held  a  cigar-box. 

"What  is  your  name?"  she 
asked. 

"  Surname,"  replied  the 
broker's  man  pedantically, 
"  Stillbottle.  Christian  ditto, 
Albert.  Net  result,  Albert 
Stillbottle." 

"Have  a  cigar,  Mr  Still- 
bottle,"  said  Tilly,  with  a  ghost 
of  a  smile. 

Mr  Stillbottle  helped  himself 
without  comment.  He  was  a 
man  for  whom  life  held  few 
surprises. 

"Thank  you.  But  I  won't 
go,  mind  you,"  was  all  he  said. 

Next  moment  Tilly  motioned 
him  to  a  chair  beside  the  table, 
and  set  the  decanter  and  a  glass 
beside  him. 

"Have  something  to  drink, 
Mr  Stillbottle,"  she  said. 

"I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so," 
replied  Mr  Stillbottle  graci- 
ously. "Without  prejudice,  of 
course,"  he  added,  filling  his 
glass. 


By  this  time  the  others, 
astonished  and  interrogative, 
had  gathered  round  Tilly. 

"Tilly,"  burst  out  Percy, 
"  what's  the  good  ?  He  won't 
go — don't  you  think  it !  " 

"  Young  man,"  corroborated 
Mr  Stillbottle,  "  you  are  right. 
I  won't.  You've  done  it  in  one." 

Tilly  took  an  arm  of  Percy 
and  another  of  her  mother  and 
drew  both  in  the  direction  of 
the  sofa.  Her  breath  came  fast. 

"Listen,"  she  said  rapidly — 
"  you  too,  Dad  !  We  will  have 
our  tea-party.  We  won't  throw 
up  a  single  item  in  the  pro- 
gramme. We'll  entertain  the 
Mainwarings,  and  we'll  show 
them  that  we  know  how  to  do 
things  in  proper  style,  and  we'll 
make  them  all  enjoy  them- 
selves— even  Sylvia — and  I'll 
get  my  Dicky  yet !  " 

She  paused,  and  surveyed 
her  mystified  audience  with 
shining  eyes. 

"  But,  Sis,"  inquired  the  dubi- 
ous Percy,  indicating  the  fully- 
occupied  Mr  Stillbottle,  "  what 
about  Rockefeller  over  there  ?  " 

The  indomitable  Tilly 
laughed. 

"  He  is  our  old  family  butler!" 
she  said  simply. 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN. — SIDELIGHTS   ON   A   PUBLIC   CHARACTER. 


Mr  Samuel  Stillbottle,  note- 
book in  hand,  with  a  look  of 
professional  severity  upon  his 
pinched  features,  slowly  cir- 
cumnavigated the  drawing- 
room,  making  an  inventory  of 
the  furniture.  He  was  followed, 
step  for  step,  by  the  deeply 
interested  Caution  and  Cure, 


cipline  unusually  relaxed  owing 
to  the  preoccupation  of  their 
elders,  had  seized  an  early  op- 
portunity of  escaping  from  the 
region  below  stairs  in  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  enjoy- 
ing their  afternoon  siesta  in 
order  to  pursue  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  gentleman  whom 


who,  finding  the  bonds  of  dis-    they  had  christened,  on  sight, 
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"the  funny  man."  They  had 
encountered  Mr  Stillbottle  in 
the  kitchen,  and  had  conceived 
a  liking  for  him  at  once.  As 
appraisers  of  character  their 
point  of  view  was  circumscribed 
and  their  judgment  immature; 
but  Mr  Stillbottle's  perform- 
ance at  dinner  had  won  their 
unqualified  respect  and  admira- 
tion. They  had  accordingly  de- 
cided to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  his  company,  and  with 
that  intent  in  view  had  labori- 
ously scaled  the  staircase,  and 
were  now  doing  their  best,  by 
a  series  of  ill-timed  demonstra- 
tions of  cordiality,  to  obstruct 
their  new  friend  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty. 

"  Chesterfield  sofa — two  cas- 
tors loose — one  fifteen,"  mur- 
mured Mr  Stillbottle,  plying 
his  pencil.  ("  Run  away,  that's 
good  children.)  Me'ogany 
whatnot " — he  slipped  his  hand 
round  behind  the  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  question — "  with  deal 
back,  two  ten.  Arm-chair,  with 
off  'ind  leg  cracked,  twelve- 
and-six.  (Run  away,  that's 
little  dears.  Run  away  and 
drown  the  kitten,  or  give  the 
canary  a  shampoo  ;  but  don't 
stand  there  starin'  at  me  like 
a  pair  of  images.  I  don't  like 
it,  so  don't  do  it.)  Now  for 
the  'arpsichord !" 

The  harassed  Mr  Stillbottle 
began  to  examine  the  Welwyns' 
piano.  The  Cure  turned  to 
The  Caution. 

"Funny  man!"  she  reiter- 
ated ecstatically. 

"Yesh,"  assented  The  Cau- 
tion, who  suffered  from  a  slight 
palatal  affection.  "  Funny 
man!  Lesh  fight  him  a  little 
bit ! " 


As  an  intimation  that  the 
approaching  combat  was  to  be 
of  the  friendliest  description,  he 
first  smiled  seraphically  upon 
Mr  Stillbottle  (who  was  look- 
ing the  other  way  at  the 
moment),  and  then  dealt  that 
gentleman  a  well-directed  blow 
in  the  back  of  each  knee  simul- 
taneously with  his  pudgy  fists. 
Mr  Stillbottle,  who,  owing  to 
his  ignorance  of  infantile  patois, 
was  entirely  unprepared  for  this 
onslaught — indeed  his  back  was 
turned  —  promptly  fell  head- 
first into  the  arm  -  chair  with 
the  damaged  hind  leg,  reducing 
its  value  by  a  further  one-and- 
ninepence.  Before  he  could 
extricate  himself  his  enraptured 
admirers  had  conceived  and 
partially  put  into  execution  the 
happy  design  of  tickling  him  to 
death. 

"  Now  look  'ere,"  he  ex- 
claimed indignantly,  when  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  suddenness  of  this  outrage 
to  resume  an  upright  position, 
"  you  must  drop  it !  Pop  off ! 
I  won't  'ave  it !  If  I  ketch 
'old  of  either  of  you — if  I  ketch 
— all  right,  say  no  more  about 
it !  I  believe  that  little  girl 
'as  got  the  evil  eye,"  he  mut- 
tered weakly  to  himself.  Mr 
Stillbottle's  nerves  were  not  in 
good  order,  and  The  Cure  had 
regarded  him  with  unwinking 
steadfastness  for  something  like 
five  minutes.  "Go  and  play 
over  there,"  he  urged  almost 
piteously,  "and  let  me  do  my 
job.  Now  where  was  I  ?  Ho, 
yes — the  pianner." 

He  submitted  that  vener- 
able instrument  to  a  further 
scrutiny. 

"  Collard    and    Collard,"   he 
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observed.  ("A  very  appropri- 
ate title,  too,  for  this  'ouse ! ) 
Date,  about  seventy -four  or 
five,  I  should  say."  He  lifted 
the  lid  and  struck  a  few  in- 
harmonious chords.  ' '  Not  been 
tooned  since  bought.  Loud 
pedal  broke,  and  ivories  off 
three  keys.  Mouse-'ole  in  the 
back.  Say  thirty-five  bob,  or 
two  p Will  you  drop  it  ?  " 

Mr  Stillbottle  made  this  re- 
quest from  the  floor,  upon 
which  he  had  suddenly  adopted 
a  recumbent  attitude.  The 
Caution  and  The  Cure,  having 
decided  to  initiate  their  idol 
into  what  they  had  always 
considered  the  most  consum- 
mate jest  in  existence,  had 
placed  a  heavy  footstool  close 
behind  his  heels;  and  Mr  Still- 
bottle,  stepping  back  a  pace  in 
order  to  view  the  tout  ensemble 
of  the  piano,  had  carried  the 
joke  to  a  successful  and  raptur- 
ous conclusion. 

Amid  appreciative  shrieks  of 
merriment  from  the  twins,  their 
fermenting  playfellow  rose 
solemnly  to  his  feet,  and  was 
pausing  dramatically  for  the 
double  purpose  of  recovering 
his  breath  and  deciding  upon 
an  effective  scheme  of  reprisal, 
when  he  became  aware  that 
the  door  was  open,  and  that 
the  master  of  the  house  was 
smilingly  contemplating  the 
entertainment. 

"  You  three  appear  to  be 
having  a  romp,"  said  Mr 
Welwyn  genially.  "You  are 
evidently  a  lover  of  children, 
Mr  Stillbottle  ! " 

Fortunately  for  the  delicate 
ears  of  The  Caution  and  The 
Cure,  Mr  Stillbottle  was  still 
incapable  of  utterance.  By  the 


time  that  his  two  admirers  had 
been  escorted  to  the  door  by 
their  progenitor  and  bidden  to 
return  to  their  own  place,  his 
power  of  speech  had  returned  ; 
but  perceiving  that  the  time 
for  explanation  was  now  past, 
the  misjudged  romper  decided 
to  postpone  the  refutation  of 
the  libel  until  some  other 
occasion. 

"Be  seated,  Mr  Stillbottle," 
said  Mr  Welwyn  politely. 

Mr  Stillbottle  selected  the 
sofa,  which  it  will  be  remem- 
bered had  been  marked  as  high 
as  one  pound  fifteen. 

"  I  hope  you  had  a  com- 
fortable dinner,"  continued  Mr 
Welwyn. 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Mr 
Stillbottle  briefly,  "I  'ad." 

Mr  Welwyn  produced  half-a- 
sovereign. 

"  I  make  a  point  of  being 
punctilious  over  money  mat- 
ters," he  said,  handing  the 
coin  to  the  broker's  man. 
"  When  our  little — er — contract 
has  been  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion  I  shall  be  happy  to 
hand  you  another." 

Mr  Stillbottle  pocketed  the 
money. 

"When  may  I  expect  the 
other?"  he  inquired. 

"If  all  goes  well,  about  six 
o'clock  this  evening." 

"I  see,"  said  Mr  Stillbottle 
comprehendingly.  "  Carriages 
at  five-forty-five — eh  ?  " 

"Precisely,"  said  Mr  Wel- 
wyn. "  You  have  hit  off  the 
situation  to  a  nicety."  He 
laughed,  in  high  spirits.  His 
resilient  nature  had  entirely 
recovered  from  the  humiliation 
of  the  morning.  "Meanwhile," 
he  produced  a  sheet  of  note- 
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paper — "I  shall  be  obliged  if 
you  will  kindly  commit  these 
notes  to  memory." 

Mr  Stillbottle  laboriously 
perused  the  document. 

"  Lord  love  a  duck  !  "  he  ob- 
served in  a  dazed  voice — 
"what's  this?" 

"A  list  of — let  us  say,  your 
entrances  and  exits  this  after- 
noon," explained  Mr  Welwyn 
smoothly.  "  You  understand 
theatrical  terms,  I  believe." 

He  had  struck  the  right 
chord.  Mr  Stillbottle's  rheumy 
eye  lit  up. 

"Entrances  and  ex  —  oho! 
Now  I  begin  to  take  you," 
he  said.  "  We're  agoin'  to  do 
drawing-room  theatricals,  are 
we?  Kind  o'  benefit  matinee 
—eh  ?  " 

"  In  a  sense,  yes,"  replied  Mr 
Welwyn.  "Are  you  endowed 
with  the  dramatic  instinct  ?  " 

"  Come  again ! "  said  Mr 
Stillbottle  politely. 

"Could  you  play  a  part,  do 
you  think  ?  " 

"  Could  I  play  a  part  ?  "  re- 
peated Mr  Stillbottle  wither- 
ingly.  "  Could  a  duck  swim  ? 
Why,  I  was  in  the  profession, 
off  and  on,  for  a  matter  of 
fourteen  years." 

"In  what  capacity?"  asked 
Mr  Welwyn,  much  interested. 

"Well,  I've  been  a  good 
many  things,"  said  the  versa- 
tile Stillbottle,  putting  his  feet 
up  on  the  sofa.  "I've  bin  a 
guest  in  the  palace  of  the  Dook 
of  Alsatia  ;  I've  bin  the  middle 
bit  of  the  sea-serpent — what 
you  might  call  the  prime  cut 
— in  a  ballet  of  fish ;  and  I 
was  once  the  second  wave  on 
the  O.P.  side  of  the  storm  what 
wrecked  Sinbad  the  Sailor." 


Mr  Welwyn  smiled  sympa- 
thetically. Here  was  another 
rolling  stone. 

"What  made  you  abandon 
such  a  promising  career,  Mr 
Stillbottle?"  he  asked. 

The  late  prime  cut  of  the 
sea-serpent  shook  his  head 
gloomily. 

"The  old  story,"  he  said — 
"  professional  jealousy.  It 
started  with  my  bein'  cast 
for  the  front  legs  of  a  ele- 
phant in  a  pantomime.  That 
was  the  stage  -  manager's  bit 
of  spite.  My  usual  place  is 
the  'ind  legs — and  that  takes 
a  bit  of  doing,  I  can  tell  you. 
(The  'ind  legs  'as  to  wag  the 
tail,  you  see.)  If  I  was  to  tell 
you  the  number  of  'ind  legs 
I'd  played,  you'd  be  surprised," 
he  continued,  plunging  into  an 
orgy  of  irrelevant  reminiscence. 
"  Why,  I  recollect  in  eighty- 
four,  at  the  old  Brit.,  'Oxton 
way " 

"  But  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  front  legs  you  were 
speaking  of?"  inquired  Mr 
Welwyn  opportunely. 

"The  matter,"  replied  Mr 
Stillbottle  testily,  "was  that 
they  wasn't  'ind  legs.  Not 
bein'  used  to  them,  I  stepped 
in  wrong  way  round  on  the 
first  night.  We  got  shoved 
on  the  stage  somehow,  but 
every  time  we  started  to  move 
I  ran  straight  into  the  'ind 
legs.  In  the  end  we  broke 
the  elephant's  back  between 
us.  What  was  more,  we  spoiled 
the  Principal  Boy's  best  song. 
The  audience  was  much  too 
occupied  watchin'  a  elephant 
givin'  a  imitation  of  a  camel 
to  listen  to  'er.  Besides,  she 
was  sittin'  on  the  elephant 
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'erself  at  the  time,  and  bein' 
rather  stout,  'ad  'er  work  cut 
out  to  'old  on.  She  got  me 
fired  next  day.  Said  I  wasn't 
sober." 

"  That  was  a  libel,  of  course," 
said  Mr  Welwyn  soothingly. 

"In  a  manner  of  speakin'," 
replied  Mr  Stillbottle  guard- 
edly, "yes."  He  took  up  Mr 
Welwyn's  sheet  of  note-paper 
again. 

"What  is  all  this?"  he  in- 
quired rather  querulously. 
"Stage  directions,  or  cues,  or 
what?" 

"Everything,"  said  Mr  Wel- 
wyn. "  Your  lines  and  busi- 
ness, in  fact." 

Mr  Stillbottle  nodded  com- 
prehendingly,  and  proceeded 
to  read  aloud — 

"  When  front-door  bell  rings, 
answer  door  and  show  party  up, 
asking  their  names  and  announc- 
ing them  distinctly." 

"You  can  do  that?" 

"I'll  'ave  a  dash  for  it,  any- 
way. Then — Bring  in  tea  and 
put  it  on  tea-table." 

Mr  Stillbottle's  unsteady 
gaze  wandered  round  the 
apartment  until  it  encountered 
the  table. 

"Tea-table,  left  centre,"  he 
remarked  to  himself.  "  Then,  at 
irregular  intervals,  come  in  and 
make  the  following  remarks  to 
me — that's  you,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Mr  Welwyn  nodded,  and  Mr 
Stillbottle  read  the  paper  aloud 
to  the  end.  Then  he  slowly 
folded  it  up,  and  remarked,  not 
altogether  unreasonably,  that 
he  was  damned.  He  added  a 
respectful  rider  in  the  French 
tongue,  to  the  effect  that  Mr 
Welwyn  was  tres  moutarde. 

"You  understand,"  said  his 
VOL.  CXCIII. — NO.  MCLXXI. 


employer  with  great  serious- 
ness— he  had  crossed  the  Rubi- 
con now,  and  was  determined 
to  risk  nothing  by  imperfect 
rehearsal — "you  must  use  your 
own  discretion  as  to  when  you 
come  in  with  your  messages. 
About  once  every  ten  minutes, 
I  should  say." 

"Don't  you  think,  gover- 
nor," suggested  Mr  Stillbottle, 
almost  timidly,  "  that  that  last 
stretcher — the  one  about  the 
shover — is  just  a  bit  too  thick? 
Suppose  your  guests  start  ask- 
in'  to  see  the  car — what  then  ? 
You'll  be  in  the  cart,  you 
know !  " 

"It  is  all  right,"  said  Mr 
Welwyn.  "  I  am  giving  the 
car  up,  on  account  of  recent 
taxation,  and  so  on.  It  is  in 
the  market  now,  and  may  be 
sold  at  any  moment — to-day, 
perhaps." 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  Mr 
Stillbottle  humbly.  "I  see  I 
can  teach  you  nothing,"  Then 
he  added,  conversationally — 
"  Did  you  ever  know  a  Captain 
Slingsby,  by  any  chance  ?  " 

"No.    Who  was  he?" 

"  Another  of  the  lads,  like 
yourself.  I  thought  perhaps 
you  might  have  been  workin' 
with  him  at  some  time.  I 
came  acrost  him  once  or  twice. 
He  was  a  pretty  tough  nut. 
His  line  was  to  dress  up  as  a 
curate  and  get  himself  adopted 
by  rich  widders  ;  but  he  wasn't 
the  artist  you  are,  sir, —  he 
'adn't  your  education,  I  should 
say.  Are  the  whole  family  in 
this,  may  I  inquire  ?  " 

"Er  —  yes,"  replied  Mr 
Welwyn  helplessly. 

"  Ah  !  "  Mr  Stillbottle 
nodded  his  head.  "I  thought 
2x 
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somehow  that  I  had  come  on 
a  happy  visit  to  the  Nut 
Family  as  soon  as  I  got 
acquainted  with  your  two 
youngest.  Well,  it's  a  plea- 
sure to  work  with  people  at 
the  top  of  their  profession, 
and  I'll  see  you  through." 

Mr  Welwyn  thanked  him, 
almost  inaudibly. 

"But  when  do  you  suppose," 
pursued  Mr  Stillbottle,  trans- 
ferring his  feet  from  the  sofa 
to  the  floor,  "  that  I  shall  get 
out  of  this  Dramatic  Academy 
of  yours  ?  I  'aven't  come  'ere  for 
a  course,  you  know.  Are  you 
going  to  touch  the  tea-party  for 
the  money,  or  let  me  distrain  on 
the  furniture,  or  what  ?  " 

"I  can't  tell  you  at  present," 
said  Mr  Welwyn,  "but  I  will 
endeavour  to  arrange  some- 
thing by  the  evening." 

"  Well,  let  me  know  soon, 
ole  sport,"  said  Mr  Stillbottle, 
"  that's  all.  I  3ave  my  ar- 
rangements to  make  too,  re- 
member. My  word,  look  at 
Mother  ! " 

This  interjection  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  entrance  of 
Mrs  Welwyn  and  Amelia, 
dressed  for  the  party.  Mrs 
Welwyn  was  arrayed  in  a 
quieter  and  more  tasteful 
fashion  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Her  costume,  which 
had  been  designed  and  con- 
structed by  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, would  have  struck  an 
impartial  critic  as  one  which 
made  the  very  best  of  her  age 
and  figure.  Amelia  wore  a 
short  white  frock  with  a  blue 
sash.  Her  long  coppery  hair 
flowed  to  her  waist,  and  her 
hazel  eyes  were  aglow  with 
excitement. 


"  Father,  dear,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  way  Tilly  has 
turned  me  out  ? "  inquired 
Mrs  Welwyn  gaily.  For  the 
moment  her  troubles  were  be- 
hind her.  For  once  she  was 
suitably — and  to  the  outward 
eye  expensively — attired ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  had 
induced  in  her  humble  but 
feminine  soul  that  degree  of 
minor  intoxication  which  the 
materially  -  minded  male  usu- 
ally achieves,  more  grossly  but 
less  extravagantly,  by  means 
of  a  pint  of  champagne. 

Slowly  gyrating  for  the 
delectation  of  her  husband, 
Mrs  Welwyn  unexpectedly  en- 
countered the  unsympathetic 
gaze  of  Mr  Stillbottle.  She 
blushed  red  and  ceased  to 
revolve. 

"Oh,  that  you?"  she  ex- 
claimed in  an  embarrassed 
voice. 

"Yes,  it's  me  —  what's  left 
of  me,"  replied  Mr  Stillbottle 
lugubriously.  "  Wearing  me 
out,  this  job  is." 

He  displayed  his  paper  of 
cues. 

Mrs  Welwyn  regarded  him 
severely. 

"  It's  time  you  dressed  your- 
self," she  said.  "I  have  put 
my  son's  evening  clothes  out 
for  you  —  in  the  bathroom," 
she  added  pointedly.  "You 
had  better  go  and  put  them 
on.  He  is  bigger  than  you, 
but  you'll  manage." 

Mr  Stillbottle  acquiesced. 

"Very  good,"  he  remarked 
graciously.  "  Wardrobe  mis- 
tress must  be  obeyed,  I  sup- 
pose. I'm  beginning  to  warm 
up  to  this  part.  I  shall  sur- 
prise you  all  yet." 
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"I  hope  not,"  murmured  Mr 
Welwyn  devoutly. 

"  Did  you  tell  him  about 
the  name,  Father  ?  "  prompted 
Amelia. 

"No,  I  forgot,"  said  Mr 
Welwyn.  "Mr  Stillbottle,  I 
think  this  afternoon  that  we 
had  better  address  you  by 
some  other  name  than  your 
own." 

"What,"  inquired  Mr  Still- 
bottle  with  a  touch  of  hauteur, 
"is  the  matter  with  me  own 
little  patteronymic  ?  " 

"  Just  to  sustain  the  char- 
acter, you  know,"  urged  Mr 
Welwyn. 

Mr  Stillbottle  sighed  in  hum- 
orous resignation. 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  "  Con- 
fer the  title." 

Mr  Welwyn  turned  to  his 
wife. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  '  How- 
ard,' Mother?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nothing  with  an  H  in  front 
of  it  for  me,  dearie,  if  you 
please,"  announced  Mrs  Wel- 
wyn firmly.  "  I  can  see  enough 
rocks  of  that  kind  ahead  of 
me  this  afternoon  as  it  is." 

"Why  not  'Russell'?"  sug- 
gested Amelia.  "Russell  Square, 
you  know." 

Mrs  Welwyn  stroked  her 
resourceful  little  daughter's 
hair  gratefully. 


"That  will  do  finely,"  she 
said.  "You  are  Russell,"  she 
announced  briefly  to  Mr  Still- 
bottle. 

The  newly-christened  infant 
acquiesced  listlessly,  and  rose 
from  the  sofa. 

"Now  I  must  tear  myself 
away,"  he  said,  "to  don  me 
trunks  and  'ose  and  get  up 
this  patter.  I'm  a  slow  study. 
No  prompting  I  presume  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Mr  Welwyn. 

"  Gaggin'  permitted  ?  "  in- 
quired Mr  Stillbottle,  without 
much  hope. 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Very  good.  So  long,  every- 
body. Exit  Russell,  door  in 
back." 

With  a  theatrical  gesture, 
the  ci-devant  impersonator  of 
elephants'  hind  -  legs  disap- 
peared. The  Welwyns  re- 
garded one  another  apprehen- 
sively. 

"Oh dear!"  said  Mrs  Welwyn. 

"  We  must  make  the  best  of 
him,  Martha,"  said  her  hus- 
band. "After  all,  we  did  not 
invite  him  here  of  our  own 
accord ;  he  has  to  be  present 
in  the  house  in  some  capa- 
city. Still,  I  admit  he  is  the 
weak  spot  in  our  enterprise 
— the  heel  of  Achilles,  so  to 
speak." 

But  Mr  Welwyn  was  wrong. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A   LAND   OF   LAW   AND   LAXITY. 


To  the  British  lay  mind 
items  anent  the  law — particu- 
larly other  people's  law — hold 
out  little  attraction.  There 
are,  however,  phases  and  ano- 
malies legal,  in  parts  of 
America,  in  which  some  readers 
may  find  passing  interest. 
Over  there,  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts, the  respect  felt  for  the 
arm  of  the  law  by  the  people 
at  large  is  striking.  The  court 
of  justice  in  its  majesty  they 
revere  as  "  the  true  embodi- 
ment of  everything  that's  ex- 
cellent," and  its  forms,  its 
machinery,  its  paraphernalia 
they  dote  on  and  study.  Per- 
haps this  is  but  a  fit  and 
beseeming  reaction  from  the 
rough-and-ready  ways  too  long 
practised  by  the  Vigilance 
Committee,  the  Ku-klux-klan, 
the  Whitecaps,  and  His  Honour 
Judge  Lynch — gentlemen  all 
fast  going  out  of  business, — 
with  their  informalities  toward 
transgressors  in  the  shape  of 
tar  -  and  -  feather  functions, 
lariat-noose  soirees,  and  such 
surprise  entertainments.  The 
notorious  tragedy  of  a  few 
months  ago  at  Hillsville,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  when  an 
armed  crowd  made  a  shambles 
of  a  court-room,  shooting  the 
judge  and  other  officials,  was 
unprecedented,  and  of  a  kind 
exceptionally  out  of  date.  The 
accounts  of  the  affair  in  the 
daily  papers  of  the  world  were 
calculated  to  raise  a  false  im- 
pression as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  American  mountaineer  gen- 
erally towards  the  powers  of 


the  law.  In  this  case  the  man 
Allen,  whose  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment was  the  instigation 
of  the  onslaught,  chanced  to 
be  a  person  of  unique  influence 
in  an  illicit-liquor  community. 
He  was  practically  the  head 
of  a  clan  of  blood  and  marriage 
relationship,  which  felt  com- 
pelled to  rally  round  its  chief 
in  his  extremity.  Outside  of 
that  lawless  neighbourhood  the 
outrage  was  universally  de- 
plored, and  was  felt  to  be  a 
black  stain  on  the  annals  of 
the  white  man's  civilisation. 

As  the  tentacles  of  progress 
take  a  firmer  grip  on  neglected 
or  newly  settled  portions  of 
the  country,  counties  become 
better  organised,  and  among 
the  first  of  the  tax  -  money 
appropriations  is  one  for  the 
building  of  a  spacious  court- 
house in  the  county  seat. 
More  often  than  otherwise 
this  is  an  edifice  of  imposing 
appearance,  that  looks  a  vista 
of  years  ahead  of  its  surround- 
ings, being,  in  fact,  the  only 
building  worthy  of  the  name 
within  the  area  of  about  thirty 
miles  square  that  commonly 
forms  a  county.  Court  is  held 
not  more  than  thrice  a  year, 
and  lasts  on  the  average  two 
or  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  it  abruptly  closes,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  presiding 
judge,  whose  circuit  time  may 
be  rather  fully  billed  ahead, 
with  little  allowance  left  for 
getting  from  place  to  place. 
Criminal  docket  is  taken  up 
first,  and  is  always  disposed  of 
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to  the  uttermost  jot  and  tittle 
ere  any  civil  action  is  tried, 
no  matter  of  how  great  im- 
portance the  latter  may  be,  or 
of  how  long  standing,  or  how 
many  distant  witnesses,  or  how 
much  time  and  expense  it  may 
involve.  That  course  is  accord- 
ing to  use  and  wont,  and  it  is 
accepted  without  a  whimper. 
Court  frequently  breaks  up 
before  civil  suits  are  reached, 
and  these  hang  on  from  term 
to  term,  ever  accumulating  on 
the  docket,  piling  up  trouble 
and  costs  all  round,  to  infinity. 
Much  of  this  congestion  is 
caused  by  the  carrying  up  of 
petty  misdemeanours  from  the 
justice  of  the  peace  to  the 
grand  jury,  and  by  the  fussy 
oustom  of  that  body  in  finding 
true  bills  as  to  matters  that 
should  neither  have  been 
brought  under  its  eye  at  all, 
nor  paid  any  heed  to  when 
they  were.  A  heavy  pecuniary 
burden  is  thrown  on  the  rate- 
payers, owing  to  this  practice, 
but  glorying  in  the  great  in- 
stitution of  the  law  and  in 
themselves  as  its  staunch  sup- 
porters, they  shoulder  the 
burden  manfully.  High  Court 
sitting  is  a  time  of  general 
suspension  of  work.  The  lure 
of  the  law  draws  like  a  magnet, 
and  every  citizen  of  the  county 
seemingly  makes  it  a  point  to 
find  some  pretext  for  being  at 
the  centre  of  interest.  It  is 
one  of  his  few  recreations.  Let 
us  take  as  a  typical  actual 
instance  a  county  which  we 
may  call  Ridgepole,  in  the  hills 
of  North  Carolina.  For  four 
months  its  one  and  only  sleepy 
hollow  of  a  hamlet  has  been 
soaked  in  profound  repose, 


causing  the  stranger  within 
its  gates  unconsciously  to  step 
softly  and  to  wonder  if  Sunday 
is  always  observed  there  for 
seven  days  in  the  week.  Ridge- 
pole county  is  plentifully 
peopled,  but  being  indifferently 
supplied  with  roads,  and  all 
its  trading  being  done  at  the 
little  country  stores,  the  one 
and  only  metropolis  is  allowed 
to  rest  undisturbed  for  months 
on  end.  To-day,  however,  it 
comes  into  possession  of  its 
right  and  title  as  the  County 
Seat,  and  it  is  broad  awake. 
The  regulation  pretentious 
court-house  has  been  erected 
there,  and  the  litigious  fever  is 
in  the  air.  In  days  not  so 
long  past,  personal  difficulties 
were  wont  to  be  arranged  by 
tasting  the  unexcised  barrel  in 
order  "  to  cement  the  quarrel." 
Now  when  neighbours  dis- 
agree they  remember  their 
prerogatives  as  law  -  abiding 
taxpayers,  part  owners  of  a 
court-house,  et  cetera,  et  cetera, 
and  the  demon  of  litigation 
marks  them  for  his  own. 

Visit  the  county  seat  on  the 
opening  morning  of  the  court, 
and  you  find  all  classes  of  the 
community  fully  represented. 
Ere  the  reverberations  of  the 
big  clamorous  bell  have  died 
away  the  court  -  house,  cor- 
ridors and  all,  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing. When  the  Sheriff 
brings  the  assembly  to  order  in 
his  best  style,  the  first  "  Oyez, 
Oyez "  of  the  Norman-French 
gabble  brings  a  hush  worthy 
of  the  pronouncements  of 
Sinai.  Firstly,  the  twenty- 
one  grand  jurors  are  charged 
at  great  length  by  the  judge 
as  to  the  conscientious  probing 
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of  all  acts  and  deeds  unlawful, 
from  pitch  and  toss  to  man- 
slaughter. Straightway  rele- 
gating themselves  to  inquisi- 
torial seclusion,  they  gorge 
themselves  for  days  on  the 
garbage  brought  to  them  by 
the  professional  busybodies  of 
the  county.  It  may  be  that 
the  foundation  data  for  an 
indictment  are  flimsy,  —  it 
"goes"  just  the  same.  It  is 
alleged,  for  instance,  that  on 
a  certain  evening,  while  the 
meeting  attenders  were  leav- 
ing the  church  house,  and  all 
just  then  feeling  extra  pious 
and  nice,  the  voice  of  a  youth, 
somewhere  near  the  public 
highway,  was  distinctly  heard, 
uplifted  profanely  in  a  big  or 
a  medium -sized  "D."  Under 
examination  citizens  Y  and  Z 
have  to  corroborate  busybody 
X's  tale,  and  to  admit  to  hav- 
ing heard  the  shocking  word. 
Grand  jurors  and  witnesses  to 
a  man  may,  and  do  habitually 
and  freely  cuss  like  a  sailor, 
everything  from  a  cow  to  a 
house  cat ;  yet,  under  their 
present  oath,  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  the  issue  of  a  war- 
rant. Net  result :  bond  filling, 
High  Court  costs,  clouds  of 
witnesses,  red-hot  community, 
and,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  the  case  continued 
or  dismissed,  or  the  prisoner 
let  off  with  costs.  The  privi- 
leges of  up-to-date  citizenship, 
however,  have  been  thereby 
upheld.  This  class  of  case  is 
about  the  commonest  on  the 
docket.  It  is  technically  called 
"  disturbing  the  public  wor- 
ship," and  is  popularly  known 
as  the  "cussin'case."  It  comes 
before  each  High  Court  as  un- 


failingly as  the  county  clerk, 
and  is  cited  here  now  because 
of  its  regular  habits. 

The  calling  over  of  the  crim- 
inal docket  shows  a  long  list  of 
"  capias  "  warrants,  issued  at 
former  courts  for  shirkers  from 
trial.  These  absconders  may 
be  just  across  the  neighbouring 
State  line,  a  score  of  miles 
away,  and  their  whereabouts 
quite  well  known,  but  there  is 
just  enough  of  extra  trouble 
entailed  in  getting  them  back 
to  let  matters  virtually  drop, 
save  in  cases  of  gravity.  At 
each  court  there  is  usually  at 
least  one  murder  case  for  trial, 
and  a  special  venue  of  a  hun- 
dred extra  jurors  is  summoned. 
Even  this  supply,  however,  is 
wellnigh  exhausted  before  the 
prisoner's  counsel  is  satisfied 
with  their  all-round  suitability 
or  plasticity.  For  one  reason 
or  another,  or  for  no  apparent 
reason  at  all,  he  throws  them 
aside  as  fast  as  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  or  "solicitor"  as  he 
is  called,  accepts  them.  The 
chief  qualification  for  jury 
service  is  the  freeholding  of 
land,  and  as  every  rapscallion 
in  the  ruder  domains  of  Uncle 
Sam  can  own  a  homestead  and 
a  hand's-breadth  of  real  estate 
of  more  or  less  desirable  sort, 
the  lawyer  by  judicious  select- 
ing can  get  together  a  most 
promising  boxful  of  "high- 
brow "  exquisites.  There  is 
capital  punishment  in  the 
county  now  under  considera- 
tion, as  there  is  in  most  of 
the  country.  Since  regular 
courts  of  justice  were  estab- 
lished in  Ridgepole  there  have 
been  tried  some  seventy  murder 
oases,  of  all  degrees  of  heinous- 
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ness,    yet    until   date,    against 
nobody  but  one  coloured  man 
has   a    "  first   degree "   verdict 
been  found  and   full   sentence 
passed.     True,  it  was  "  only  a 
nigger"  after  all,  but  it   was 
felt  at  the  time  that  the  result 
showed  culpable  want  of  jury- 
weeding  discrimination  on  the 
part    of    the    attorney  for   the 
defence.      If    the    juries   have 
erred,  it  has  certainly  been  on 
the  side  of   mercy.     Incident- 
ally it  may  be  remarked  that 
the    public    execution    was    a 
great  occasion.     Like  the  ap- 
pearance of  Halley's  comet,  it 
was  thought  to  be  an  occur- 
rence not  apt  to  be  repeated 
in    a    lifetime,    so    every   one 
except    the    totally   bedridden 
turned   out   to   the   ceremony. 
The    writer     has     only     come 
across    two    men    who    admit 
that  they  stayed  at  home  that 
day    from    choice.       Souvenir 
photos   of  the  scene  are  kept, 
and  one  of  these  to-day  decor- 
ates  the  walls  of  the    county 
bank.       The     date     of     that 
nigger-hanging   is   a  calendar 
day  in  the  county,  from  which 
folk  date  things,  as  it   might 
be   from    the   Deluge    or    the 
Norman  Conquest.     It  is  note- 
worthy that   immediately   fol- 
lowing it  the  average  number 
of     killings    fell    to    a     lower 
figure. 

The  empannelling  of  the 
murder  jury  occupies  a  day 
at  least,  whereupon  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Commonwealth 
attorney  begin.  Many  ma- 
terial witnesses  are  amissing 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  were  under 
bond  for  their  appearance. 
They  have  temporarily  trans- 


ferred    themselves     over     the 
State   line   during    session    of 
court,  knowing  that  the  tech- 
nical   interstate    barriers   will 
prevent     any     one     bothering 
about   them.     In   this    county, 
which    borders    on    two    other 
States,   the  prosecutor  is  par- 
ticularly  handicapped   in  get- 
ting convictions.     At  a  recent 
court,  when  one  after  another 
of  the  essential  witnesses  was 
reported    as    being    gone,    and 
when     an     old    man    on    be- 
ing    called    was    reported    to 
have  crossed   the  mortal  state 
line,  and  gone  where  subpoenas 
cease  from   troubling   and  the 
witness  is  at  rest,    the   prose- 
cutor testily  remarked,  "  You 
see,    your   Honour,    that's    the 
way  they  do  here  ;  if  they  can't 
get  out  any   other  way,  they 
just  die  out."     It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  bondsmen 
of    malefactors    and  absenting 
witnesses  do  not  have  to  make 
good ;  but  it  is  the  case  that 
in  diverse  ways  they  somehow 
manage  to  evade  this.      It  is 
on    record    that    only    a    few 
petty    bonds    have   been    paid 
in  this  county,  and  these  only 
in    part.       Paradoxical    as    it 
may    appear,    in  this   land   of 
overweening     enthusiasm     for 
the    law,     a     whole     tedious 
criminal  docket  can  wind   it- 
self to  a  desultory  close  with 
only  a  trifling  conviction  or  so, 
penalised  by  small  fines.     Of  a 
verity,  it  is  the  labour  of  the 
mountain   and   the   advent   of 
the  ridiculous  mouse.     In  the 
far  western  regions  of  Brother 
Jonathan    capital    sentence    is 
said  to  be  travelling,  even  as 
the  rains  are  supposed  to  do,  a 
point  farther  toward  the  set- 
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ting  sun  each  season.  In  other 
localities,  however,  it  does  not 
seem  to  work  so.  Had  the 
legions  of  the  unconvicted 
takers  of  a  fellow  -  creature's 
life,  who  to-day  are  holding  up 
their  heads  and  are  accepted 
by  society  as  honourable  citi- 
zens in  the  States,  been  tried 
under  European  jurisdiction, 
would  their  ranks  be  quite  so 
full?  Justice  throughout  is 
much  too  subordinate  to  tech- 
nicality. Too  many  Continua- 
tions, Appeals,  Changes  of 
Venue,  Reversals,  Hung  Juries, 
Demurrers,  Nolle  Presses,  Mo- 
tions, and  antics  of  all  kinds, 
are  resorted  to  and  allowed ; 
also  too  much  Buzfuzian 
browbeating  of  timid  wit- 
nesses, and  too  much  un- 
checked perjury  by  other 
witnesses,  are  permitted. 

The  lawyer  is  allowed  un- 
limited rope  in  his  address  to 
the  jury.  He  is  always  noisy 
and  extensive,  and  literally 
gets  right  amongst  the  jurors 
in  his  pleadings,  trying  to  over- 
whelm them  by  sheer  force  of 
ore  rotundo  delivery.  Fluent, 
albeit  at  times  something  un- 
scholarly,  he  declaims  like  an 
orator.  A  quiet  -  speeched 
lawyer  in  an  American  rural 
district  is  unknown.  The 
ddbut  of  the  first  of  such 
would  make  a  profound  im- 
pression. Whether  the  legal 
arguments  sway  the  jurors  or 
not  is  a  question.  The  latter 
themselves  say  that  they  do 
not,  or,  as  one  old  fellow  put 
it,  "  Them  lawyers'  talk  is  like 
biled  rice ;  it  don't  do  no  good 
an'  it  don't  do  no  harm." 
Howbeit,  the  typical  man  of 
law  is  smart  and  he  is  un- 


scrupulous, and  by  his  help  the 
reddest-handed  malefactor  can 
always  hope  to  come  clear  if  he 
can  dig  up  a  few  dollars  for 
incidentals. 

Law  and  order  in  out-of-the- 
way  corners  of  the  States  some- 
times hinge  solely  on  the  efforts 
of  certain  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. Where  there  is  no 
established  or  steadfast  social 
body,  and  no  officious  party  to 
set  the  machinery  of  the  law 
agoing,  deeds  of  evil  —  even 
crimes  of  atrocity — are  com- 
mitted with  impunity.  For 
instance,  a  railroad  was  being 
built  three  years  ago  in  a 
sparsely-peopled  mountain  dis- 
trict near  the  border  of  Ten- 
nessee. Its  construction  neces- 
sitated tunnelling  and  much 
heavy  work.  A  considerable 
gang  of  labourers  was  em- 
ployed, mostly  of  the  tough, 
floating,  knock-about  class  that 
follow  such  undertakings  as  a 
livelihood.  There  was  also  a 
sprinkling  of  the  settlers  from 
the  surrounding  counties,  at- 
tracted thither  by  the  fair 
wages  paid.  In  the  camps  a 
deal  of  gambling  took  place, 
and  a  deal  of  illicit  liquor 
drinking.  Under  the  combina- 
tion of  these  trouble  -  stirring 
ingredients  quarrels  were 
naturally  frequent,  and  knif- 
ings and  pistollings  were  of 
semi-weekly  occurrence.  It  is 
affirmed  by  reliable  inhabitants 
of  that  district,  who  were  at 
work  there  at  the  time,  that 
men  were  killed  and  buried  on 
the  spot  without  even  the  most 
rudimentary  coroner's  or  other 
investigation.  Strangers  to 
one  another,  and  all  coming 
and  going,  there  was  no  esprit 
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de  corps,  and  nobody  considered 
it  his  duty  to  inform  on  or  take 
steps  against  any  one  else. 

To  the  European  immigrant 
in  the  United  States  who  asso- 
ciates the  pistol  with  tales  of 
the  midnight  heath  and  the 
late  Mr  Turpin,  or  with  the 
burglar,  the  anarchist,  and  the 
cowboy,  it  comes  as  a  shock  to 
find  that  the  weapon  is  carried 
in  so  many  youthful  hip- 
pockets.  Laws  forbid  its  sale, 
laws  forbid  its  concealment  on 
the  person,  laws  forbid  the 
possession  of  its  cartridges. 
Too  often,  however,  the  weapon 
is  there,  and  it  is  always  loaded. 
As  showing  how  the  six- 
shooter  habit  has  grown  to  be 
the  accepted  order  of  things, 
the  idea,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evil,  may  be  frequently  heard 
advanced  by  well  -  meaning 
citizens  in  country  districts, 
that  church  and  school  gather- 
ings (the  scenes  where  the  most 
of  the  trouble  takes  place)  ought 
to  be  proscribed  by  the  law, 
when  prolonged  into  the  dusk. 

To  return  once  more  to 
matters  of  court  procedure. 
When  the  last  docketed  pecca- 
dillo that  has  been  dignified  as 
a  high  court  criminal  charge  is 
concluded,  the  civil  actions  are 
taken  up.  The  first  of  these 
on  the  list  has  likely  been 
originally  set  for  trial  at  a 
court  many  terms  prior,  but 
has  only  now  been  reached. 
During  this  interval,  witness 
and  other  expenses  have  been 
piling  up.  Litigation  every- 
where is  supposed  to  need 
depth  of  pocket ;  here  it  needs 
length  of  days  as  well.  They 
tell  how  once  two  brothers  in 
Ridgepole  county  had  a  dis- 


agreement about  a  division 
fence  on  a  piece  of  inherited 
ground,  and  went  to  law  over 
it.  By  the  time  judgment  in 
the  suit  was  arrived  at,  one 
brother  was  in  the  County 
Home  and  the  other  deceased, 
while  the  lawyers  for  the 
plaintiff  and  the  heirs  of  the 
defendant  had  comfortably  ac- 
quired the  land,  and  amicably 
arranged  about  the  dividing 
fence  between  them.  Among 
the  more  common  actions  are 
those  brought  forward  to  dis- 
pute wills  on  the  grounds  that 
the  testators  were  mentally 
unfit,  and  were  unduly  influ- 
enced at  the  time  of  drawing 
their  instruments  of  bequest. 
A  slick  lawyer  can  often  work 
himself  into  a  fat  job  by  getting 
up  a  little  superficial  evidence 
to  that  effect,  which  he  per- 
suades somebody  is  strong 
enough  to  "  break "  a  distant 
relative's  will.  His  client,  un- 
less he  is  very  well  off,  can 
institute  these  proceedings  at 
a  minimum  of  expense  by  suing 
under  the  Pauper  Act,  which 
throws  the  bulk  of  the  costs, 
should  he  lose,  on  the  county. 
The  much  vaunted  Homestead 
Act  allows  a  man  to  be  nom- 
inally dead-broke  and  at  the 
same  time  an  extensive  landed 
proprietor.  Pauper  Act,  Home- 
stead Act,  and  slick  lawyer  act 
can  furnish  a  complete  drama, 
the  striking  situations  of  which 
are  manifest. 

The  introduction  of  political 
sentiment  into  the  jury  box, 
thereby  swaying  the  findings, 
is  not  unknown.  At  one  time, 
when  party  feeling  was  running 
pretty  high  in  a  place  where 
people  knew  tolerably  well  who 
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was  what,  a  democrat  was  suing 
a  republican.  A  jury,  com- 
posed, as  it  happened,  mostly 
of  democrats,  awarded  the 
plaintiff  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
damages.  Unsatisfied,  how- 
ever, with  the  amount,  he 
appealed  the  case.  His  appeal 
being  granted,  the  suit  was  re- 
tried in  the  same  county.  The 
jury  on  the  second  trial  was 
mainly  of  republican  persua- 
sion, and  instead  of  increasing 
the  fifteen  hundred,  they  re- 
versed things  altogether,  and 
awarded  the  good  republican 
five  hundred  dollars. 

Under  the  present  variety 
of  the  statutes  governing  the 
liquor  traffic,  the  prohibitive 
of  which  are  mostly  of  recent 
date,  and  the  still  further 
diversity  of  local  sub-regula- 
tions in  each  individual  state, 
that  keep  ever  changing  ac- 
cording as  the  "  wet "  or  the 
"dry"  bulb  of  the  community 
indicator  may  direct,  the  inter- 
state throes  are  now  beginning 
to  be  felt.  Upon  adjoining 
counties,  which  happen  to  be 
on  state  boundaries,  falls  the 
most  of  the  confusion.  In  the 
city  of  Bristol,  whose  main 
street  is  the  line  of  Virginia 
and  Tennessee,  the  vagaries 
are  droll.  The  place  has  in 
turn  been  wholly  prohibitive, 
wholly  wide  open,  and  then 
one  half  of  the  city  permitting 
liquor  and  the  other  half  pro- 
hibitive. For  the  second  time 
it  is  at  present  in  the  latter 
divided  condition.  A  convivial 
Tennesseean  crosses  the  main 
street,  loads  up  with  the  vint- 
ages of  Virginia,  gets  half-seas- 
over,  tacks  back  across  the  line, 
and  does  his  whooping  and 


hollering  in  Tennessee,  where 
he  is  arrested  for  drunkenness 
and  fined.  And,  as  may  be 
surmised  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  know  how  to  deal 
faithfully  with  him.  This  sort 
of  thing  engenders  warm  blood, 
and  tears  up  social  fraternity 
like  a  civil  war.  In  another 
place,  only  the  other  day,  a 
consignment  of  hay  came  over 
a  State  line.  The  authorities, 
suspecting  it  was  not  all  of 
a  nature  suitable  for  strictly 
graminivorous  animals,  made 
a  raid  on  a  waggon  that  was 
hauling  it  off,  and  found  the 
bales  were  largely  made  up 
of  ingeniously  packed  whisky 
bottles.  The  consignee  of  the 
goods  could  not  be  found. 
While  the  country  continues 
to  be  divided  in  sentiments 
bibulous,  just  so  long  will  local 
money  be  spent  outside  of  its 
own  home  locality,  and  bad 
feeling  will  exist;  for  liquor 
will  be  consumed  as  long  as 
still-worms  and  sands  of  time 
do  run.  Indeed  so  rabid  is 
the  feeling  now  in  places,  that 
it  is  related  that  railroad  trav- 
ellers' hand-grips  have  been  ran- 
sacked for  the  tabooed  article. 
Soon  we  may  expect  to  hear 
of  the  use  of  stomach-pumps, 
or  to  learn  that  it  is  indictable 
to  carry  a  pocket  corkscrew. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been 
said  to  give  some  slight  idea 
of  the  administration  of  Uncle 
Sam's  laws.  The  general  un- 
satisfactoriuess  and  desultori- 
ness  cry  for  alteration  and 
repairs.  The  too  limited  juris- 
diction of  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  before  whom  might  be 
heard  many  misdemeanours  and 
small  civil  cases  that  fool  away 
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time  in  the  upper  courts,  the 
insufficient  number  of  judges, 
the  shiftings  of  circuits  which 
prevents  judges  from  learning 
the  preponderance  of  certain 
crimes  in  certain  localities  and 
meting  out  sentences  severe 
enough  to  act  as  a  future 
deterrent,  the  too  great  licence 
accorded  the  lawyers,  the  easy 
indifference  to  witness-box  per- 
jury,—  these  are  among  the 
things  that  want  looking  after. 
Then  the  judge  tolerates  too 
much  trifling  and  "  monkey- 
work  "  tactics  on  the  part  of 
the  lawyers,  and  passes  un- 
checked many  liberties  and 
informalities  by  all  in  his  court. 
Without  going  the  length  of 
the  introduction  of  the  ermine 
and  horsehair  dignifications, 
court  might  be  more  impressive 
than  it  is.  The  punctilio  of 
the  Scotch  or  English  halls 
of  justice  is  sorely  lacking. 
Notices  may  hang  all  round  a 
court-room,  forbidding  expec- 
toration, but  nobody  minds. 
Offenders  against  the  decencies 
— and  that  embraces  nearly 
everybody — are  in  good  com- 
pany, for  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  country  is  too  strong 
for  even  His  Honour  himself, 
and  he  often  rolls  his  reflective 
quid  with  the  rest.  Fewer 
caveats  and  more  cuspidors 
would  be  an  improvement. 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar  is 
simply  accommodated  with  a 
seat  right  amongst  the  lawyers, 
who  are  ranged  round  a  table 
piled  with  law  books  in  the 
forepart  of  the  court.  If  you 
visit  a  court  of  justice  far 
enough  west,  you  may  observe 
the  said  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
or  rather  the  gentleman  at  the 


law  library,  with  his  feet  ease- 
fully  elevated  on  a  volume, 
and  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
When  the  prattling  children 
of  a  murder-accused  man  are 
allowed  to  keep  toddling  back 
and  forth  from  the  knee  of 
their  father  to  the  knees  of 
the  jury  seated  a  few  feet 
away,  it  is  distinctly  apt  to 
interfere  with  unswerving 
justice.  All  these  faults  and 
laxities  could  be  put  to  rights. 
A  bigger  and  tougher  job, 
however,  would  be  the  clean 
up  of  the  jury-box  itself. 

If  somewhere,  deep  down  in 
the  ethical  fibre  of  the  people 
at  large,  there  was  a  trine 
more  of  the  inherent  desire 
for  moral  right  that  de- 
mands justice  and  reform,  the 
findings  of  the  juries  would 
be  less  flaccid.  As  it  is,  they 
fall  far  short  of  fitting  the 
punishment  to  the  crime.  For 
crimes  of  violence  in  especial, 
convictions  are  too  woefully 
limited.  America's  common 
law  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  English  or  the  Canadian 
law.  Contrasted,  in  respect  of 
convictions,  with  North-west 
Canada,  a  new  country  much 
alike  in  social  conditions  and 
requirements  to  the  less  ad- 
vanced portions  of  the  United 
States,  what  do  we  find? 
While  in  the  North  -  west 
Canadian  courts  the  convic- 
tions run  to  eighty  per  cent, 
in  the  like-conditioned  terri- 
tories of  the  States  they  do 
not  average  one  -  half  that 
figure,  and  in  many  places  they 
do  not  reach  even  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

Besides  the  shortcomings  in 
the  administration  of  justice, 
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the  law  itself  wants  over- 
hauling. Back  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  Charles  Macklin 
said,  "  The  law  is  a  sort  of 
hocus-pocus  science  that  smiles 
in  yer  face  while  it  picks  yer 
pocket,  and  the  glorious  un- 
certainty of  it  is  of  more  use 
to  the  professors  than  the 
justice  of  it."  In  the  States 
his  definition  still  holds  good. 
The  passage  of  a  law  by  one 
legislature,  and  the  repealing 
of  it  by  the  next,  and  the  many 
diverse  State  laws,  all  result 
in  the  piling  up  of  a  mass  of 
legal  literature  whose  stodgy 
tomes  run  to  the  thousand. 
To  keep  an  up-to-date  lib- 
rary of  jurisprudence,  a  lawyer 
would  need  several  barns.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  "  every 
man  is  presumed  to  know  the 
law."  Could  he  ever  by  any 
chance  do  so  here,  could  a 


lawyer  ever  do  so,  or  could  the 
bench  ever  give  an  absolute  in- 
terpretation thereof?  Mangled 
and  confused  laws  breed 
litigation,  and  are  the  ruina- 
tion of  the  ratepayer.  The 
paying  of  the  legal  piper  in  a 
high  percentage  of  cases  is 
done  by  the  public,  and  the 
cost  of  the  pipe-music  is  often 
greater  than  the  amount  of 
the  original  claim  in  dispute. 
In  the  history  of  the  world, 
like  conditions  to  these  have 
been  experienced  before,  in 
countries  ancient  and  modern, 
and  they  have  been  set 
right.  Eminent  jurists  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  aware  of 
the  state  of  things.  One  or 
two,  indeed,  have  written 
about  it,  urging  reform.  When 
altruism  among  the  legal  lights 
spreads  wider,  some  change 
may  be  made.  It  ought  to  be. 
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THE  student  interested  in  the 
political  history  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  has  had  much  to 
be  grateful  for  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  seven 
volumes  of  the  'Dropmore 
Papers,'  to  begin  with,  contain 
some  of  the  most  precious  of 
the  treasures  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  His- 
torical Manuscripts  Commission. 
Mr  J.  H.  Rose's  elaborate  bio- 
graphy of  Pitt  does  credit  to 
the  University  of  which  its 
subject  was  a  member  and  a 
burgess.  The  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton's  Memoirs,  of  which  merely 
fragments  had  been  available, 
has  been  admirably  edited  by 
Sir  William  Anson ;  and  a 
second  edition  of  Lord  Fitz- 
maurice's  Life  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne  has  recently  reminded 
us  of  the  brilliant  literary  gifts, 
as  disclosed  in  the  autobio- 
graphical chapters,  with  which 
his  Jesuitical  ancestor  was  en- 
dowed. Ther  again,  Mr  D.  A. 
Winstanley  has  laid  the  New- 
castle Papers  in  the  British 
Museum  under  contribution  to 
good  purpose  in  threading  the 
intricate  maze  of  intrigue  which 
constitutes  the  parliamentary 
history  of  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  king's  reign.  Finally, 
we  have  a  hearty  welcome  for 
Mr  Windham's  Correspond- 
ence,1 though  many  of  the  most 
important  letters  have  already 
appeared  in  print.  It  is  con- 
venient to  have  them  all  col- 


lected     from      their      various 
sources  in  one  book. 

William  Windham  was  born 
in  1750,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton,  Glasgow,  and  Oxford. 
At  his  entry  into  political  life 
he  attached  himself  to  "  the 
old  English  interest,"  repre- 
sented by  the  Eockingham 
Whigs :  "  the  most  virtuous 
set  perhaps  of  public  men  that 
ever  appeared  in  this  country." 
So  he  describes  them  in  a  letter 
to  Mr  Gurney,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  that  political  com- 
bination was  blessed  with  the 
mens  conscia  recti  in  an  ex- 
ceptional degree.  His  first 
experience  of  office  was  gained 
when  he  accompanied  Lord 
Northington  to  Ireland  as  his 
Chief  Secretary  in  1783,  but 
his  tenure  of  the  post  was 
brief.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  he  was  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  potations  of  his 
chief,  and  his  own  account 
shows  that  he  was  apprehen- 
sive of  a  break-down  in  health. 
The  life  he  had  to  lead,  and  the 
business  he  must  go  through, 
would  produce,  he  feared,  an 
intermediate  state  which  would 
deprive  him  "at  once  of  the 
powers  of  health  and  of  the 
excuse  of  sickness."2  He  re- 
turned accordingly  to  England, 
and  came  into  Parliament  for 
Norwich  at  the  general  election 
of  1784 — that  election  which 
established  Pitt  triumphantly 
in  power,  and  was  famous  for 


1  The  Windham  Papers.    2  volumes.     London  :  Jenkins,  Ltd.      1913. 
2  Vol.  i.  p.  36. 
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the  number  of  "  Fox's  martyrs." 
It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
Duke  of  Portland  should  have 
hailed  Windham's  return  as 
"  the  only  very  satisfactory 
event  that  has  happened  since 
this  cursed  dissolution  has 
taken  place."1 

Discipleship  and  hero-wor- 
ship were  essentials  to  a  man 
of  Windham's  constitution.  In 
politics,  his  master  was  Burke. 
In  life  and  letters,  his  master 
was  Dr  Johnson.  No  bad  mas- 
ter either,  but,  unluckily,  he 
taught  his  pupil  to  keep  a 
diary.  "  The  great  thing  to  be 
recorded  is  the  state  of  your 
own  mind,"  had  been  the  Doc- 
tor's maxim,  and  Windham 
followed  the  advice  only  too 
faithfully.  His  '  Diary,'  which 
runs  from  1784  to  his  death  in 
1810,  and  which  was  not  pub- 
lished in  its  entirety  till  1866, 
is  an  astonishing  production. 
No  religious  devotee  ever 
analysed  his  sensations  more 
critically,  ever  cross-examined 
his  conscience  more  severely,  or 
ever  split  casuistical  hairs  more 
nicely,  than  this  champion  of 
manly  sports  who  would  steal 
to  see  a  battle  between  Ward 
and  Starling  on  his  way  to 
Council,  this  militia  officer  who 
suppressed  a  formidable  mutiny 
among  his  men  by  his  personal 
courage  and  exertions,  this 
amateur  of  war  who  shared 
its  dangers  with  our  troops  in 
the  trenches  of  the  Netherlands, 
this  indomitable  Cato  whose 
one  sentiment  was  Delenda  est 
Carthago. 

A    "  dread   of   competition " 
and   an    "  habitual  distrust  of 


his  own  abilities "  were  in 
truth  the  bane  of  Windham's 
temperament,  handicapped  as 
he  was  by  owning  a  fine  estate 
in  Norfolk  worth  six  thousand 
a-year.  He  is  conscious  of 
being  an  unprofitable  servant, 
but,  when  goaded  into  action, 
he  can  never  be  quite  sure  that 
the  course  he  has  followed  is 
the  right  one.  Once,  to  be 
sure,  Burke  heard  him  sing- 
ing in  his  bedroom.  But 
such  moments  of  unalloyed 
happiness  were  few  and  far 
between.  For  the  most  part, 
when  he  contrived  to  be  cheer- 
ful, his  mind  was  poisoned  by 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  not 
cheerful  enough.  Even  the 
strains  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl's 
piper  playing  at  Walham  Green 
(of  all  unlikely  places)  are  not 
heard  with  "  all  my  usual  satis- 
faction." He  walks  across  a 
moor  "feeling  great  enjoy- 
ment, though  not  so  much  as 
I  ought  to  have  done."  He 
goes  up  in  a  balloon,  is  much 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  im- 
mediately notes  that  "  in  con- 
sequence of  that  satisfaction," 
he  is  "  dissatisfied  rather  with 
my  adventure."  Apparently 
the  discovery  that  the  effort  by 
which  fear  is  surmounted  is 
more  easily  made  than  he  had 
been  apt  to  suppose,  is  too 
much  for  his  spirits.  Even  at 
Adam  Smith's  house  in  Edin- 
burgh, surgit  amari  aliquid. 
"  Felt  strongly  the  impression 
of  a  company  completely 
Scotch.  Faculties  not  clear  "  : 
so  runs  the  enigmatical  and 
tantalisingly  brief  record.  Now 
it  is  "  the  sudden  suspension  of 


1  Vol.  i.  p.  62. 
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recollection,"  anon  "  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  organs  of  speech," 
which  raises  alarm ;  or  else  he 
is  surprised  and  shocked  at 
his  "  deficiency  in  computatory 
habits."  With  most  men  the 
problem  of  getting  out  of  bed 
betimes  is  practical  rather  than 
theoretical.  Not  so  with  Wil- 
liam Windham. 

"  For  some  time  past,  he  says,  I 
have  proposed  to  myself  to  revert  to 
a  system,  discontinued  for  a  long 
while,  of  early  rising.  The  difficulty 
is  not  so  much  in  the  execution  as  in 
the  satisfying  myself  that  it  ought  to 
be  executed.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that,  after  a  portion  of  sleep  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary,  and  ex- 
tending beyond  the  hour  which  would 
be  called  very  early,  I  rise  with  more 
freshness  and  gaiety,  with  better 
spirits  and  with  greater  alacrity,  than 
at  a  period  such  as  would  be  required 
on  the  plan  above  mentioned.  The 
question  is  whether  the  observation 
be  true,  and  then  how  far  the  fact 
depends  on  causes  likely  to  cease  by 
habit,  or  removeable  by  my  own 
effort.  To  rise  without  a  quantity  of 
sleep  such  as  the  constitution  requires 
will  certainly  not  be  good,  in  the  long 
run,  for  study  any  more  than  for 
health.  But  supposing  the  same 
quantity  of  sleep  to  be  taken,  will  the 
effects  described  be  connected  more 
with  its  termination  at  one  time  than 
at  another  1  I  rather  think  not, 
though  the  fact  may  undoubtedly  be 
so  ;  because,"  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth.1 

We  doubt  if  greater  nonsense 
of  its  kind  than  this  elaborate 
balancing  of  pros  and  cons  was 
ever  committed  to  paper  by 
any  one  with  pretensions  to  be 
a  man  of  affairs. 

We  have  mentioned  that 
Windham's  political  mentor 
was  Mr  Burke.  His  devotion 
to  that  great  man  was  so 


enthusiastic  and  sincere  as  to 
render  it  surprising  that,  at 
the  great  crisis  of  Burke's  life, 
he  was  disposed  to  leave  him 
in  the  lurch.  "Fatal  day  of 
rupture  with  Burke ! "  is  the 
entry  commemorating  that 
speech  on  the  Quebec  Bill 
(6th  May  1791)  which  fore- 
shadowed the  disruption  of  the 
Whig  opposition.  France  had 
to  plunge  still  deeper  into  the 
abyss  before  Windham  came 
to  see  that  Burke  was  right, 
and  that  party  allegiance 
must  yield  to  considerations 
of  patriotism.  Even  then  he 
appears  to  have  remained  on 
friendly  terms  with  many  of 
his  old  allies.  The  war  had 
begun  when  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  John  Coxe  Hippis- 
ley :  "  I  retain  all  my  former 
opinions  and  kindness  for 
Fox,  though  I  see  with  re- 
gret that  his  sentiments  and 
wishes  on  the  changes  now 
going  on  in  the  world  are  more 
remote  from  mine  than  I  had 
formerly  supposed."  2  But  he 
had  come  to  realise  that  it  was 
imperative,  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  that  the  Old  Whigs 
must  unite  as  a  body  with  the 
followers  of  Pitt.  The  Duke 
of  Portland,  as  he  points  out 
in  the  same  letter,  had  made 
the  mistake  of  conceiving  that 
his  difference  with  Fox  could 
be  reconciled  with  a  contin- 
uance of  party  connection. 
"The  consequence  of  which  is 
that  he  is  acting  in  party  with 
a  man  with  whom  he  never 
agrees,  and  is  joining  with  him 
to  overturn  the  power  of  those 
by  whom  his  own  system  is 


Diary,  p.  105. 
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supported."  x  What  the  wrench 
meant  for  the  Old  Whigs  ap- 
pears very  plainly  from  the 
Duke's  letter  to  Windham  of 
llth  January  1794.2  The  great 
feature  of  the  reign,  he  points 
out,  had  been  the  study  "  to 
debase  and  vilify  the  natural 
aristocracy  of  the  country." 
Pitt's  Ministry  had  been 
formed  for  these  express  pur- 
poses, and  had  fulfilled  the 
object  of  its  existence.  How, 
then,  could  "  the  natural  aris- 
tocracy of  the  country "  be 
expected  to  unite  with  Pitt  ? 
These  scruples,  however,  were 
overcome,  and  Pitt's  Adminis- 
tration was  reinforced  in  July 
1794  by  the  admission  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Lord 
Spencer,  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
and  Mr  Windham.  The  co- 
alition was  for  some  time  a 
tender  plant.  Its  existence 
was  seriously  imperilled  by  the 
absolutely  unpardonable  be- 
haviour of  Fitzwilliam,  both 
before  and  after  he  went  to 
Ireland.  But  it  survived, 
thanks  in  no  small  measure 
to  Windham,  whose  conduct 
and  counsel  were  exemplary  in 
their  loyalty,  and  whose  efforts 
were  zealously  seconded  by 
Burke. 

Having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  Mr  Windham  never 
turned  back.  Nothing  short 
of  the  destruction  of  the  regi- 
cides and  the  restoration  of  the 
6migr6s  would  satisfy  his  as- 
pirations. He  looked  upon  Pitt 
much  as  one  of  the  "Remnant  " 


might  have  looked  upon  a 
minister  who  had  taken  the 
Indulgence.  For  he  and  Mr 
Burke  were,  in  a  single  word, 
crusaders.  Now  crusading  may 
be  a  highly  laudable  practice  in 
an  individual,  but  it  will  not  do 

for  nations.     "  D n  hurting 

yourself  for  anybody  else,  you 
know "  —  the  simple  rule  of 
conduct  enunciated  by  Mr 
Perker's  clerk 3  —  is  a  sound 
guide  in  national  policy,  how- 
ever reprehensible  in  private 
life.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  ideal  of  a  restitutio  in 
integrum  was  chimerical.  Nor 
can  we  see  any  good  reason  for 
holding  that,  if  the  conduct  of 
the  war  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  crusaders,  things  would 
have  gone  better  for  us  than 
they  did.  It  was  the  selfish- 
ness and  incompetence  of  the 
Allies  to  which  our  failures 
were  mainly  attributable,  and 
so  it  was  destined  to  be  again 
in  1805.  We  do  not,  however, 
propose  to  dwell  on  the  military 
history  of  the  years  when  Mr 
Windham  was  Secretary  at 
War.  Rather  would  we  offer 
a  few  observations  upon  the 
State  prosecutions  which  were 
so  prominent  a  feature  of  our 
domestic  history  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  of  which  Windham 
was  so  strong  a  supporter. 

This  is  a  topic  which  has 
recently  attracted  renewed  at- 
tention. Mr  Meikle4  has  set 
forth  the  facts  as  regards  Scot- 
land with  unprecedented  thor- 


1  Vol.  i.  p.  117.  2  Vol.  i.  p.  199. 

3  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  liii. 

4  Scotland  and  the  French  Revolution.     By  Henry  W.   Meikle.    MacLehose. 
1912. 
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oughnesa  and  praiseworthy 
freedom  from  bias,  while  Mr 
Veitoh l  has  dealt  with  the 
question  incidentally  in  his 
work  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. A  careful  consideration 
of  the  whole  circumstances 
appears  to  us  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  authorities  of 
the  day  were,  not  merely  en- 
titled, but  bound,  to  take  the 
steps  they  did.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  course  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  proved 
anything,  it  had  proved  the 
folly  of  the  policy  of  throwing 
the  children  to  the  wolves — the 
policy  of  making  timely  con- 
cessions in  order  to  avert  re- 
volution. Every  successive 
concession  to  clamour  and 
violence  had  been  the  signal 
for  some  new  and  extravagant 
demand.  Mr  Windham  was  as 
familiar  as  we  are  with  the  con- 
tention advanced  by  Mr  Grey 
and  others,  that  the  only  way  to 
avoid  a  revolution  is  to  antici- 
pate its  arrival.  He  was 
prepared  to  admit  that  in  cer- 
tain oases  that  contention 
might  be  well  founded;  but 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  decid- 
ing in  the  present  case  that 
the  reforms  proposed  would 
not  serve  as  a  prophylactic. 
"  When  the  principle  of  change 
such  as  that  now  adopted  is 
once  established,  of  change  not 
founded  on  a  comparison  of  a 
specific  grievance  with  a  speci- 
fic remedy,  but  proceeding 
on  a  general  speculation  of 
benefits  to  arise  from  this  or 
that  mode  of  constituting  a 


Parliament,  what  is  there,"  he 
pertinently  asks,  "  that  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  it,  till  we  run 
the  full  career  of  all  that  the 
speculator  of  the  present  day 
may  wish  to  drive  us  to  ?  "  The 
whole  letter,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr  Gurney  in  May 
1792,  is  well  worth  careful 
reading. 2  Put  shortly,  in 
Windham's  celebrated  phrase, 
no  wise  man  will  repair  his 
house  in  the  hurricane  season. 
To  strip  the  roof  of  the  old 
slates  because  they  are  old  is  to 
expose  the  interior  of  the  fabric 
to  the  fury  of  the  storm.  It 
follows  that  at  such  a  time  to 
advocate  the  stripping  of  the 
roof  may  be  as  mischievous  as 
to  advocate  the  complete  res- 
toration of  the  building.  The 
distinction  between  clamouring 
for  reform  and  clamouring  for 
revolution  becomes  nebulous 
and  illusory. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the 
sedition-mongers  —  "  acquitted 
felons  "  as  well  as  guilty — had 
only  themselves  to  thank  for 
being  subjected  to  the  ordeal 
of  a  prosecution  with  its  po- 
tential consequences.  It  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  "  reformers  " 
were  Jacobins  at  heart.  Their 
game  was,  of  course,  ostensibly 
to  promote  a  measure  of  Par- 
liamentary reform  —  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  went  the  whole  length  of 
manhood  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments — upon  some  such 
grounds  as  had  formerly  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  Prime 


1  The  Genesis  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Ltd.     1913. 

2  Vol.  i.  p.  100. 
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Minister  ;  and  the  cooler  heads 
among  them  tried  to  play  that 
game.  But  they  could  not 
restrain  the  hot-heads,  who 
spared  no  effort  to  impart  to 
the  movement  a  thoroughly 
French  complexion.  "  Trees 
of  liberty  "  and  wild  talk  about 
tyrants  might  have  had  no 
sinister  significance  in  the 
mountains  of  the  moon.  But 
the  world  had  just  been  treated 
to  an  impressive  demonstration 
of  what  that  sort  of  arboricul- 
ture and  that  species  of  oratory 
really  meant.  Can  Ministers 
be  seriously  blamed  for  paying 
heed  to  hard  facts  ?  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  British  "re- 
formers "  were  in  this  dilemma. 
Either  they  meant  what  the 
French  "reformers "had meant, 
in  which  case  the  friends  of  the 
Monarchy,  the  Church,  and 
the  Constitution  might  well 
be  excused  for  endeavouring 
to  suppress  them.  Or  they 
meant  something  quite  differ- 
ent, in  which  case  they  should 
have  been  careful  to  eschew 
the  symbols  and  the  vocabu- 
lary inextricably  associated 
with  the  Revolution. 

The  most  absurd  instance  of 
the  "  reformers' "  mania  for 
playing  the  sedulous  ape  to 
the  French  is  supplied  by  the 
notorious  "  British  Conven- 
tion." It  met  in  a  hole  in  the 
Cowgate,  solemnly  described 
as  "Liberty  Court,  Liberty 
Stairs,  Liberty  Close."  It 
affixed  to  its  decrees  the  for- 
mula, "Qa  ira."  And  it 


dated  them  "The  First  Year 
of  the  British  Convention 
One  and  Indivisible."  Could 
anything  be  more  hopelessly 
inane?  Could  anything  be 
more  emphatically  provoca- 
tive? Such  faux  pas  are  re- 
luctantly admitted  by  apolo- 
gists for  revolutionaries  to  be 
"  unfortunate,"  "  most  unwise," 
"  sadly  maladroit  " ;  and  these 
expressions  are  tantamount  to 
an  admission,  though  a  grudg- 
ing one,  that  their  clients  got 
no  more  than  they  asked  for. 
Mr  Veitch,  by  the  bye,  seems 
to  have  persuaded  himself  that 
Thomas  Muir  was  rather  a  fine 
fellow.  If  we  may  trust  Lock- 
hart,1  who  doubtless  hands  on 
the  tradition  of  the  Parliament 
House,  he  was  "  a  prating  cox- 
comb of  the  weakest  class." 
If  better  authority  be  desired, 
let  us  turn  to  Wolfe  Tone,  who 
roundly  pronounced  that  "of 
all  the  vain,  obstinate  block- 
heads that  I  ever  met,  I  never 
saw  his  equal."2  The  plain 
truth  is  that  the  Scots  politi- 
cal "  martyrs  "  were  thorough- 
ly commonplace  malefactors. 
None  of  them  were  men  of 
fifth-rate  standing  or  more 
than  fifth-rate  talents.  One 
who  was  little  likely  to  be 
harsh  to  their  failings  has 
described  them  as  inspired  by 
"  exaggerated  notions  of  exist- 
ing evils  and  possible  remedies; 
overweening  estimates  of  their 
own  power  and  abilities;  and 
a  morbid  desire  of  distinction 
or  notoriety."3  In  certain 


1  'Quarterly  Review,'  vol.  xci.  p.  115. 

2  Stanhope's  '  Life  of  Pitt,'  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

3  Lord  Jeffrey's  Opinion  in  Paterson  v.  Beattie  (the  "Martyrs'  monument" 
case).     Session  Cases,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  661,  579. 
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states  of  popular  feeling, 
however,  the  executive  dare 
not  ignore  the  outcome  of 
such  motives,  contemptible  as 
they  may  intrinsically  be. 
And  if  more  need  be  said  in 
defence  of  the  action  of  the 
Crown,  it  is  beyond  contro- 
versy that,  coupled  with  wise 
repressive  legislation,1  it  suc- 
cessfully achieved  the  object 
in  view. 

The  testimony  to  Mr  Wind- 
ham's  personal  charm  as  well 
as  to  his  oratorical  powers  is 
remarkable  in  unanimity  and 
strength.  "Nobody,"  said  Mr 
Pitt,  "  can  be  so  well-meaning 
and  so  eloquent  as  he."  The 
third  Lord  Lansdowne  was  of 
opinion  that  Mr  Windham  had 
the  best  Parliamentary  address 
of  any  man  he  had  ever  seen, 
enhanced  by  the  grace  of  his 
person  and  the  dignity  of  his 
manners.  Lord  Chief  -  Justice 
Denman  thought  that  his 
speech  on  the  law  of  evidence 
was  the  best  he  had  heard 
during  his  life.  Many  other 
very  eminent  men  may  be  taken 
as  concurring.  Even  Creevey, 
while  noting  "  the  infamous 
malignity  and  misrepresenta- 
tion of  that  scoundrel  Wind- 
ham,"  was  fain  to  allow"  that, 
in  conversation,  he  was  de- 
cidedly the  most  agreeable  and 
witty  of  the  followers  of  Lord 
Grenville.  The  three  volumes 
of  his  published  speeches  are 
poor  enough  specimens  of  the 


reporter's  craft,  but  they  en- 
able us  to  believe  that  his 
merits  as  a  speaker,  in  an  age 
of  great  speakers,  were  not 
overrated  by  his  contempo- 
raries. His  speech  on  the 
victory  of  Maida  2  —  the  one 
military  success  which  dis- 
tinguished his  year  of  office  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  War 
in  the  ministry  of  "  All  the 
Talents  " — is  pitched  in  pre- 
cisely the  right  key  for  such 
an  effort :  the  key  of  high 
courage  and  high  resolve.  It 
will  generally  be  acknowledged 
that  Wiudham  was  mistaken 
in  his  vehement  opposition  to 
the  Peace  of  Amiens.  Indeed 
he  himself  admitted  as  much  to 
Sidmouth  some  years  after- 
wards.3 Yet  the  speech  in 
which  he  assailed  the  pre- 
liminaries breathes  a  lofty 
spirit,  which  finds  expression 
in  dignified  and  appropriate 
language.  There  is  a  fine 
passage  in  which  he  compares 
the  energy  of  the  French  with 
the  supineness  of  their  adver- 
saries, and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  sympathise  with  the  senti- 
ments which  he  thus  enun- 
ciates : — 

"Sir,  I  fear,  the  very  scenes  that 
we  shall  witness  in  the  course  of  the 
present  winter  will  give  us  a  sufficient 
foretaste  of  what  we  may  expect 
hereafter ;  and  show  how  little  the 
morals  of  the  country  will  be  pro- 
tected by  those  who  should  be  their 
natural  guardians,  the  higher  and 
fashionable  orders  of  society.  In 


1  Such,  for  example,  as  the  Act  37  Geo.  III.,  cap.  70,  "  for  the  better  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  attempts  to  seduce  persons  serving  in  H.M.  forces  by  sea 
or  land  from  their  duty  and  allegiance  to  H.M.,  or  to  incite  them  to  Mutiny  or 
Disobedience."     A  conviction   was   obtained   under   this   very   Statute,   if   we 
mistake  not,  in  1912. 

2  Speeches,  ed.  Amyot,  3  vols.,  1812  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  1. 

3  Pellew's  '  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,'  3  vols.,  1847  ;   vol.  ii.  p.  52. 
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what  crowds  shall  we  see  flocking  to 
the  hotel  of  a  Eegicide  Ambassador, 
however  deep  in  all  the  guilt  and 
horror  of  his  .time,  those  whose  doors 
have  hitherto  been  shut  inflexibly 
against  every  Frenchman  ;  whom  no 
feeling  for  honourable  distress,  no 
respect  for  suffering  loyalty,  no  sym- 
pathy with  fallen  grandeur,  no  desire 
of  useful  example, — and  in  some  in- 
stances, I  fear,  no  gratitude  for  former 
services  or  civilities,  have  ever  been 
able  to  excite  to  show  the  least  mark 
of  kindness  or  attention  to  an  emi- 
grant of  any  description  ;  though  in 
that  class  are  to  be  numbered  men 
who,  in  every  circumstance  of  birth, 
of  fortune,  of  rank,  of  talents,  of  ac- 
quirements of  every  species  are  fully 
their  equals  :  and  whom  the  virtue 
that  has  made  them  emigrants  has, 
so  far  forth,  rendered  their  superiors ! 
A  suite  of  richly  furnished  apart- 
ments, and  a  ball  and  supper,  is  a 
trial,  I  fear,  too  hard  for  the  virtue 
of  London." 1 

His  speech  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  York  2  and  that 
on  Mr  Curwen's  Reform  Bill3 
are  also  excellent  specimens 
of  Parliamentary  argument 
and  eloquence.  Accomplished 
scholar  as  he  was,  the  apt 
quotation  from  Horace  or 
Virgil  is  never  far  distant  from 
his  lips ;  but  his  powers  are 
perhaps  most  advantageously 
exhibited  in  the  more  homely 
passages,  where  he  speaks  as 
a  plain  man  to  plain  men. 
His  rich  vein  of  common  sense 
and  humour  is  well  displayed 
in  a  speech  against  the  Bill 
for  preventing  cruelty  to 
animals,4  which,  he  main- 
tained, should  be  entitled  a 
Bill  for  harrassing  and  oppress- 
ing certain  classes  among  the 
lower  orders  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects.  Windham  may  have 


been  right  or  wrong  in  his 
opposition  to  that  particular 
measure,  but  his  speech  will 
always  be  memorable  as  a 
singularly  powerful  attack 
upon  a  class  of  legislation 
which  too  often  has  for  its 
effect,  if  not  for  its  object,  the 
badgering  of  the  poor.  In 
language  which  the  lapse  of 
time  has  assuredly  not  de- 
prived of  its  point,  he  complains 
that  there  has  grown  up  iii 
this  country  "a  habit  of  far 
too  great  facility  in  the  passing 
of  laws."  Who,  he  inquires,  is 
to  suffer  the  penalties  which 
the  Bill  prescribes  ?  The  master 
or  the  man?  Is  the  punish- 
ment to  fall  on  the  post-boy, 
who  is  the  only  person  who 
would  be  seen  inflicting  the 
severities  complained  of?  Or 
on  the  traveller,  "who  sits 
snug  in  the  chaise,  having  only 
hinted  to  the  post-boy  that  he 
meant  to  dine  at  the  next 
stage,  and  that,  if  he  should 
not  bring  him  in  time,  he  would 
never  go  to  his  master's  house 
again  or  give  him  anything  for 
himself "  ? 


"Whose  fault  is  it,"  he  continues, 
"in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
that  these  sufferings  are  incurred  ? 
The  traveller  drives  up  in  haste,  his 
servant  having  half-killed  one  post- 
horse  in  riding  forward  to  announce 
his  approach  ;  the  horses  are  brought 
out ;  they  are  weak,  spavined,  galled, 
hardly  dry  from  their  last  stage. 
What  is  the  dialogue  that  ensues  ? 
Does  the  traveller  ever  offer  to  stop 
on  his  journey,  or  even  to  wait  till 
the  horses  can  be  refreshed  ?  Such 
a  thought  never  enters  his  head  ;  he 
swears  at  the  landlord,  and  threatens 
never  to  come  again  to  his  house, 


1  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  45. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  236. 


2  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p, 
4  Ibid.,  p.  303. 
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because  he  expects  to  go  only  seven 
miles  an  hour  when  he  had  hoped  to 
go  nine  ;  but  when  the  landlord  has 
assured  him  that  the  horses,  however 
bad  in  their  appearance,  will  carry 
His  Honour  very  well,  and  has 
directed  the  '  lads '  to  '  make  the 
best  of  their  way,'  the  traveller's 
humanity  is  satisfied,  and  he  hears 
with  perfect  composure  arid  com- 
placency the  cracking  whips  of 
the  postilions,  only  intimating  to 
them,  by  the  bye,  that  if  they  do 
not  bring  him  in  in  time,  they  shall 
not  receive  a  farthing."  l 

A  passage  such  as  this  must 
have  rejoiced  the  kindred  spirit 
of  William  Cobbett. 

The  one  discordant  note  about 
Windham  comes  from  a  shrewd 
and  judicious  critic.  Charles 
Abbot,  destined  to  be  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
twelve  years,  in  summing  up 
his  impressions  of  his  first 
session  in  Parliament  (1795), 
writes  thus : — 

"  Windham.  —  Subtle,  unguarded, 
fretful,  unapt  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business  in  a  public  assembly. 
His  friends  always  in  pain  while 
he  is  speaking,  and  his  enemies 
clamouring  to  hear  him  in  preference 
to  any  competitor  for  pre-audience."2 

It  is  quite  possible  to  recon- 
cile this  unfavourable  verdict 
with  the  glowing  panegyrics 
already  referred  to.  The  pos- 
session of  all  the  gifts  and 
graces  attributed  to  Windham 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  a 
sad  want  of  judgment,  and 
Abbot  does  no  more  than 
place  an  unerring  finger  upon 
Windham's  weak  spot.  Burke's 


pupil,  in  short,  was  deficient  in 
that  " prudence "  which  is  "the 
mother  of  all  the  virtues,"  and 
which  is  best,  perhaps,  inter- 
preted as  judgment,  or  a  sense 
of  proportion.3  Windham  never 
learnt  that  logic,  while  a  good 
servant,  makes  a  bad  master. 
He  was  quixotic,  and  to  say 
quixotic  is  to  say  wayward. 
He  must  have  been  anything 
but  a  comfortable  colleague ; 
and  Lord  Grenville  speaks 
of  his  "eagerness  and  want 
of  management,"  4  expressions 
which  quite  corroborate  Abbot's 
strictures.  A  constituent  at 
Norwich,  having  solicited  a 
post  at  the  Charterhouse  for 
a  Mr  Forster  as  a  condition  of 
securing  his  vote  and  interest, 
is  forthwith  informed  by  Wind- 
ham,  in  a  fit  of  righteous  in- 
dignation, that  he  had  procured 
the  appointment  for  Mr  Forster, 
but  is  now  to  desire  Mr  Pitt  to 
bestow  it  elsewhere;6  which 
seems  a  little  unfair  to  Mr 
Forster.  Windham,  again, 
strongly  disapproved  of  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
in  1808,  a  measure  which  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts  has 
completely  justified;  and  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  would  sooner  have  seen  the 
Danish  fleet  in  Buonaparte's 
hands  than  in  ours.  Lastly, 
he  brought  himself  to  believe 
that  he  ought  to  oppose  the 
motion  for  a  public  funeral  to 
Pitt,  and  he  performed  that 
singularly  invidious  duty  in  a 


1  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  317. 

2  Lord  Colchester's  Diary  and  Correspondence.     3  vols.,  1861  ;  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

3  See  Mr  John  M'Cunn's  suggestive  'Political  Philosophy  of  Burke.'     Arnold. 
1913. 

4  Dropmore  Papers,  vol.  vii.  p.  120. 
6  Vol.  ii.  p.  192. 
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singularly  unhandsome  manner. 
The  one  ground  on  which  he 
put  his   case  was   Pitt's  want 
of  success  as  a  War  Minister. 
Only   Ministers    who    achieved 
unqualified  success  were,  in  his 
view,  entitled  to  public  monu- 
ments.    It    was    characteristic 
of  his  "  thrawn  "  mind  that  he 
should,  nevertheless,  have  felt  no 
difficulty  in  voting  for  the  dis- 
charge of  Pitt's  private  debts  out 
of  public  money.     But,  in  truth, 
there  has  always  seemed  to  us 
to  be  something  inexplicable  in 
the  attitude  of  Lord  Greuville 
and  Mr  Windham  to  Mr  Pitt 
between  1803  and  1806.     They 
had  both  served  under  him  for 
many  anxious  years,  and  had, 
to   the   best    of    their    ability, 
assisted  Palinurus  to  weather 
the    storm.       He   never  forgot 
them.     When  negotiations  were 
opened  with  Addington  in  1803 
Pitt  stipulated  for  their  inclu- 
sion (along  with   Duiidas    and 
Lord  Spencer)  in  the  Ministry. 
When  he   superseded    Adding- 
ton  in    1804    he    offered   them 
place   and    power.       They    re- 
jected his  offer  for  no    better 
reason    than    that    it    did   not 
embrace    Mr    Fox.       The    co- 
operation    of     the     Grenvilles 
with         "  the        incomparable 
Charley,"    of    Creevey's     rap- 
tures,   had    not    even    in    its 
origin  the  cement  of  a  common 
enmity ;      for     the     Grenvilles 
desired   primarily   to  turn  out 
Addington,     while     the     "old 
Opposition"  desired  primarily 
to  keep  out  Pitt  and  Dundas, 
which  might   be  best   effected 
by  "  dandling  the  Doctor  "  for 
a  while.      It  is  amazing  that 


after  two  or  three  years  spent 
together  in  Opposition  their 
casual  alliance  should  have 
ripened  into  a  union  so  close 
as  to  cause  Grenville  and 
Windham  to  repel  without 
hesitation,  and  apparently 
without  regret,  the  advances 
of  their  natural  leader. 
But  such  are  the  moves 
on  the  political  chess  -  board. 
And  it  is  worth  noting  that, 
while  Grenville  was  deeply 
agitated  by  Pitt's  death,  and 
put  strong  pressure  upon  his 
friends  to  take  no  steps  which 
would  create  an  unfavourable 
impression  upon  the  public 
mind,1  that  catastrophe  seems 
to  have  left  Windham  com- 
paratively unmoved. 

It  is  impossible  to  rise  from 
a  perusal  of  the  Wiudham 
papers,  or  indeed  of  any  docu- 
ments of  the  period,  without  a 
deeper  sense,  if  that  be  possible, 
of  the  unique  greatness  of 
William  Pitt.  Other  states- 
men may  rise  and  fall  in  our 
esteem  as  fresh  disclosures 
happen  to  present  them  in  a 
more  or  less  favourable  light. 
But  Pitt's  commanding  figure 
stands  out  from  all  the  rest  in 
solitary  majesty,  "  the  watch- 
man on  the  lonely  tower." 
Another  impression  which  such 
a  work  as  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing tends  to  strengthen  is 
the  sense  of  the  fundamental 
soundness  and  courage  of 
the  professional  and  middle 
classes  during  the  French 
war.  Dukes  like  Grafton  or 
Marquises  like  Lansdowne 
might  coquet  with  Jacobinism  ; 


1  Dropmore  Papers,  vol.  vii.  pp.  332,  333,  335. 
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such  dangerous  amusements 
were  not  for  plain  un- 
sophisticated country  gentle- 
men, or  lawyers,  or  mer- 
chants, or  shopkeepers.  Sid- 
mouth's  abilities  did  not  soar 
much  beyond  the  level  of  a 
respectable  mediocrity.  But 
he  was  able  with  a  clear  con- 
science to  thank  God  that  he 
had  never  been  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  despair.1  If  Windham 
was  not  entitled  to  make  so 
proud  a  boast,  and  sometimes  let 
despondency  get  the  better  of 
him,2  he  never  relaxed  his  grasp 
of  those  auti- Jacobin  principles 
which,  unless  a  politician  hold, 
he  can  never  be  a  great  states- 
man. Deeply  impressed  with 
the  part  which  "metaphysical" 
reasonings  had  played  in  bring- 
ing about  the  Revolution,  he 
waged  relentless  war  upon 
"the  swarms  of  strange  im- 
practicable notions  which  have 
lately  been  wafted  over  to  us 
from  the  Continent  to  prey 
like  locusts  on  the  fairest 
flowers  of  our  soil,  to  destroy 
the  boasted  beauty  and  verdure 
of  our  constitution."  What  a 
contrast  between  this  sturdy 
fortitude  and  the  temper  of 
to-day  when  the  "  oapernoited 
maggots "  of  every  fanatical 
and  crazy  innovator  receive  a 
respectful,  nay,  an  obsequious, 
welcome  !  The  Radicals,  with 


much  bullying  and  threatening, 
introduce   a    measure    for    re- 
moving the  scandalous  injustice 
of  the  system  under  which  an 
equality   of    sides    and   angles 
is   the   exclusive   monopoly   of 
a  limited  class  of   triangles — 
the    equilateral    ones.       Their 
opponents   denounce  this   pro- 
posal with   great   vigour,   and 
forthwith,    amid    much   vague 
talk   of    "  social   reform "   and 
many  protestations  of  zeal  for 
the   great    cause    of    equality, 
propound    a    rival    scheme   of 
their  own  for  curing  the  body 
politic,    by    enacting    that    in 
every    right  -  angled     triangle 
the  square    of  the  hypotenuse 
shall     in    future    be     deemed 
equal  to  only  two-thirds  of  the 
squares  of  the  sides  containing 
the  right  angle.     And  thus  the 
game    goes    merrily    on.       In 
William  Windham's  day  there 
were     plenty     of     visionaries 
and  firebrands,  but  they  were 
treated   with    the    scant   cere- 
mony they  deserved.   And  until 
the  middle  classes  cease  to  play 
at  being  "receptive  of  ideas," 
and  cease  to  talk  nonsense  in 
public  (as  they  do,  for  example, 
about  "education")  which  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  talk  or  to 
listen  to  in  their  own  houses, 
the   future   welfare   of    a   dis- 
tracted country  must  needs  be 
lamentably  precarious. 


1  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 

2  See  his  letter  to  Mrs  Crewe,  7th  December  1795,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
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A     BROKEN      LINK. 

"And  what  then?     The  colours  reversed,  the  drums  muffled, 
The  black  nodding  plumes,  the  dead  march,  and  the  pall, 
The  stern  faces  soldier-like,  silent,  unruffled, 
The  slow  solemn  music  that  floats  over  all." 

— A.  L.  GORDON. 


LINDSAY  GOEDON'S  vivid 
lines  cannot  but  be  present  in 
the  recollection  of  more  than 
one  of  the  knot  of  silent  figures 
in  uniform,  grouped  together 
near  the  foot  of  the  Flagstaff 
Tower  of  the  ruined  Lucknow 
Residency,  as,  from  the  distant 
Lai  Bagh,  a  muffled-drum  beat 
is  faintly  audible.  It  is  still 
very  far  away,  a  mere  throb, 
more  felt  than  heard,  which 
would  be  barely  noticeable  were 
we  not  expecting  it,  and,  after 
a  moment's  hushed  listening, 
we  turn  away  in  silent  con- 
templation of  our  surroundings. 

They  are  well  worth  atten- 
tion, though  pen  and  ink  are 
but  poor  materials  with  which 
to  depict  the  wealth  of  beauty 
outspread  before  our  eyes.  We 
are  standing  at  the  summit  of 
the  little  mound  on  which  the 
Residency  is  built  —  a  stretch 
of  green  lawn  beneath  our  feet. 
It  is  dotted  with  splendid  trees, 
neem  and  tamarind,  pipal l  and 
pakhar,1  their  size  testifying  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  which 
earned  for  Oudh  the  title  of 
"The  Garden  of  India."  A 
slight  mistiness,  not  yet  dissi- 
pated by  the  beams  of  the 
early  morning  sun,  swims  in 
the  valley  below,  clinging  to 
the  iron  arches  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Goomtee,  and  clothing 


it  in  diaphanous  garments 
which  transform  the  solid 
structure  into  a  gossamer-like 
unreality.  It  draws  a  kindly 
veil  over  the  houses  clustered 
near  the  unsightly  railway  em- 
bankment, the  only  blot  upon 
the  landscape,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  red  brick  clock- 
tower,  which  dares  to  rear  its 
hideous  head  behind  the  snowy 
purity  of  the  big  Imambara 
mosque,  whose  minarets  rise 
above  the  mist,  dazzlingly  white 
as  the  sun's  rays  pick  them  out 
against  the  clear  blue  of  the 
sky.  On  the  other  hand  the 
cupola  of  the  Chutter  Munzil, 
surmounted  by  its  gilded 
umbrella,  towers  above  a  sea 
of  foliage,  amidst  which  floats 
an  archipelago  of  domes  [and 
slender  pinnacles.  Beyond  the 
river,  itself  hidden  from  view 
in  its  low-lying  bed,  the  fore- 
ground is  covered  with  a  riot 
of  crops,  dimly  seen  through 
the  swirls  of  mist  now  rapidly 
melting  away  in  the  increasing 
warmth.  Here  and  there  a 
ruinous  -  looking  temple  is  in 
thorough  harmony  with  its 
setting,  and,  on  the  horizon, 
a  mass  of  buildings  emerge, 
ghostly  and  fantastic  looking 
through  the  haze. 

A  deep   peacefulness  broods 
over   the   whole   on  this  early 


1  Species  of  fig. 
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November  morning,  barely  dis- 
turbed by  that  muffled  boom, 
still  distant,  but  ever  growing 
nearer  and  more  insistent, 
followed  now  by  an  occasional 
keening  note,  which  thrills  the 
hearer  as  does  the  mournful, 
desolate  plaint  of  the  curlew, 
crying  above  his  head,  when 
the  countryside  is  steeped  in 
fog.  Such  sounds  serve  but  to 
accentuate  the  depth  of  the 
peace  that  enwraps  us,  ruffling 
it  only  as  the  summer  zephyr 
ruffles  the  still  deep  waters  of  a 
mountain  tarn,  faintly  flecking 
its  glassy  surface  with  tiny 
ripples  and  baby  wavelets, 
which  scarcely  mark  its  placid 
smoothness.  As  widely  as 
differ  the  waters  of  that  same 
mountain  pool  when  lashed 
into  sullen  fury  by  the  savage 
anger  of  the  storm  fiend,  so, 
from  this  quiet  morning,  with 
its  enfolding  sense  of  serene 
tranquillity,  differs  that  other 
November  morning,  fifty-five 
years  ago,  when  the  tortured 
air,  throughout  the  day,  found 
no  rest  from  the  pandemonium 
of  sounds  which  tore  and  rent 
it,  while  Colin  Campbell's  troops 
were  fighting  their  way,  step 
by  step,  from  Dilkhusha  to  the 
Martiniere,  and  thence  to  the 
foot  of  the  mound  on  which  we 
are  gathered. 

At  any  time  it  is  difficult  for 
the  least  imaginative  to  stand 
amidst  the  historic  ruins  which 
are  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
little  hill,  without  a  feeling  of 
awed  solemnity.  Round  one 
throng  the  shades  of  Henry 
Lawrence,  who  tried  to  do 
his  duty  (so  runs  the  modest 


epitaph  selected  by  himself) ; 
of  Havelook,  the  soldier  saint; 
of  Outram,  Bayard  of  India ; 
of  Inglis,  commanding  the  de- 
fence after  Lawrence's  death, 
— to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
names  writ  large  in  the  scroll 
of  England's  glory. 

Every  inch  of  the  ground  is 
fraught  with  memories.'  Close 
beside  us  rise  the  battered  walls 
of  the  Residency  itself,  torn 
with  shell,  scarred  and  pitted 
with  bullet  marks.  Ranged  be- 
neath them  are  the  guns  of  the 
Shannon,  grim  sleeping  watch- 
dogs, recalling  Peel  and  his 
gallant  sailors.  Hard  by  on 
the  western  terrace,  like  prison- 
ers under  guard,  are  a  number 
of  the  rebel  guns,  some  captured 
during  the  operations,  others 
dug  up,  only  three  years  ago, 
in  the  Lai  Bagh,  where  they 
had  been  buried  more  than 
fifty  years  previously.  They 
are  of  all  calibres  from  a  six- 
inch  bore  down  to  a  little 
"  sher  bacha,"  l  barely  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Harmless  enough 
now,  mere  ornamental  play- 
things, they  were  not  to  be 
lightly  regarded  half  a  century 
ago,  when  from  all  sides  they 
were  belching  forth  their 
winged  messengers  of  death 
and  destruction,  which  fell  like 
an  iron  hail  upon  the  devoted 
little  garrison.  On  the  ground 
below  are  piled  heaps  of  rusty 
cannon-balls — relics  of  the  siege 
— most  of  them  collected  with- 
in the  area  of  the  entrench- 
ments. 

Almost  under  our  feet  are 
the  "tykhanas,"2  and  across 
the  road  beyond  the  "  Begum 


1  Lit.,  tiger  cub. 


2  Underground  rooms. 
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Kbotee,"  in  which  two  places 
more  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty  women  and  children  were 
huddled  together  for  protection 
against  the  rebel  fire,  during 
eighty-six  long  days  and  almost 
longer  nights  throughout  the 
stifling  hothouse  heat  of  July 
and  August.  Words  cannot 
paint  what  they,  many  of  them 
delicately  nurtured,  and  some 
with  babes  at  their  breasts, 
were  called  upon  to  undergo. 
Death,  by  disease  or  the  bullet, 
was  perhaps  the  least  of  their 
terrors.  Ever  present  must 
have  been  the  thought  of  the 
indescribable  fate  always  lour- 
ing near,  should  the  mutineers 
force  an  entry.  And,  in  many 
places,  the  rebel  entrenchments 
were  not  twenty  feet  away 
from  the  slender  parapet, 
which  indicated,  rather  than 
defended,  the  ground  held  by 
the  garrison.  Theirs  was  that 
hardest  task  of  all — Endurance. 
Every  soldier  knows  that  no- 
thing tries  troops  more  highly 
than  being  subjected  to  heavy 
fire  without  the  possibility  of 
replying.  Hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day,  ay,  night  after 
night,  the  rebel  fire  was  practi- 
cally incessant,  and  the  sound 
of  every  shot  carried  with  it 
the  tortures  of  fear,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  those  they 
loved — husband — father — son 
or  brother. 

Eastwards  the  roadway  is 
spanned  by  the  massive  arch 
of  the  Baillie  Gate,  held  for 
Britain  by  a  handful  of  loyal 
Sepoys  of  the  old  13th  Bengal 
Infantry,  faithful  to  the  salt 
they  ate,  spite  of  taunt  and 
blandishment  and  the  strong 
appeals  of  race,  kindred,  and 


religion.  A  hundred  paces  to 
the  south  stand  the  ruins  of 
the  Martiniere  Post,  so  named 
from  the  fact  that  it  was 
manned  by  schoolboys  from 
Claude  Martin's  famous  school, 
who  showed  right  well  in  that 
perilous  hour  that  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  gallant  old  soldier 
of  fortune  had  descended  upon 
them,  and  who  won  for  their 
alma  mater  a  fadeless  wreath 
of  imperishable  renown,  and 
wrote  a  page  in  her  history 
than  which  no  other  school 
in  the  Empire  can  boast  a 
prouder.  Children  in  years, 
they  proved  themselves  no  whit 
unworthy  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  British  infantry  ; 
and  surely  to  any  one  worthy 
the  name  of  Briton  higher 
praise  is  impossible.  Close  by 
were  the  Sikh  lines,  garrisoned 
by  men  who  a  few  years  pre- 
viously had  disputed  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Punjab  with  Eng- 
land in  six  pitched  battles,  but 
who  now  fought  as  stubbornly 
for  the  flag  as  they  had  in 
former  days  disputed  its  ad- 
vance. A  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Flagstaff  Tower,  a  crum- 
bling wall,  half  -  hidden  by 
creepers,  marks  the  spot  where 
stood  the  Redan,  or  Sam  Law- 
rence's battery,  flanking  the 
Water-gate  whence  Kavanagh 
set  forth  on  his  perilous  mis- 
sion (which  earned  for  him  the 
coveted  Victoria  Cross)  through 
the  rebel  lines  to  open  com- 
munication with  Colin  Camp- 
bell, advancing  from  Cawnpore. 
Everywhere  similar  ruins  and 
monuments  crowd  upon  the  eye, 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  de- 
tail, but  each  recalling  some 
gallant  deed  or  act  of  devotion, 
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the  memory  of  which  will  ever 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  even 
a  chance  visitor  who  wanders 
amid  these  time-worn,  war- 
scarred  buildings  which  hal- 
low this  sacred  ground,  for 
sacred  it  always  must  be  to 
those  who  venerate  the  honour 
of  the  Empire  or  the  glory  of 
her  arms.  But  to-day  there  is 
an  intangible  something  in  the 
very  atmosphere  impossible  to 
put  into  words,  which  renders 
this  tiny  corner  of  ground 
doubly  impressive  to  those 
gathered  close  beside  the  gates 
of  the  little  Residency  ceme- 
tery, that  tiny  God's  acre. 
Originally  merely  the  church 
compound  or  garden,  it  was 
first  put  to  its  present  use 
during  those  dark  days  of  '57. 
Of  the  church  itself,  built  on 
the  model  of  the  Royal  Chapel 
at  Eton,  little  more  than  the 
tracing  of  the  ground  -  plan 
remains.  Around  it  rest  the 
bodies  of  those  who  fell  during 
the  siege.  Now  and  again  one 
of  their  descendants  joins  them, 
or — more  and  more  rarely  as 
the  years  pass  away — one  of 
those  who  actually  took  part 
in  the  defence.  Such  is  the 
occasion  which  has  collected 
the  little  waiting  group. 

The  sad,  sweet,  haunting 
strains  of  the  "  Marche  Fun- 
ebre,"  which,  like  the  beautiful 
funeral  service,  have  yet  a  note 
of  hope,  almost  of  elation,  now 
float  up  to  our  ears  from  the 
Baillie  Gate.  One  is  coming 
to  his  last  long  rest  who  is  a 
veritable  link  with  the  past. 
Little  more  than  a  boy  when 
the  storm  broke  which  shook 
to  its  very  foundations,  and 
nearly  uprooted,  England's 


power  in  India,  he  had  fought 
under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at 
the  disastrous  engagement  of 
Chinhut,  when  the  slender 
British  column  (under  eight 
hundred  of  all  ranks,  with 
eleven  guns)  found  itself  face 
to  face  with  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  thousand  of  the 
enemy,  backed  by  six  batteries. 
Himself  a  gunner,  he  had 
cheered  the  tiny  troops  of 
volunteer  cavalry  when,  with 
a  gallant  and  timely  charge, 
they  checked,  ay,  and  turned 
back,  the  enemy's  advance, 
thus  enabling  our  guns  to  be 
withdrawn  after  the  treacher- 
ous desertion  of  the  Oudh 
artillerymen.  He  had  man- 
fully borne  his  share  of  the 
dangers  and  privations  of  the 
long  -  protracted  siege,  and 
after  the  second  relief  of  Luck- 
now  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Residency  garrison  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  had  been  one 
of  the  force  left  to  guard  the 
Alum  Bagh  under  Outram. 
Later,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  same  brilliant  soldier,  he 
had  taken  part  in  the  assault 
and  capture  of  Lucknow  and 
the  Musa  Bagh.  Finally,  with 
Hope  Grant  he  had  swept 
through  Rohilkund  and  Oudh 
on  the  tracks  of  the  panther, 
Nana,  till  the  trail  of  the 
blood  -  stained  miscreant  was 
lost  in  the  pathless  jungles 
below  Nepaul.  Now,  after  a 
long  interval  filled  with  useful 
service  to  his  Queen  and 
country,  he  is  coming  to  sleep 
amidst  the  comrades  beside 
whom  he  had  fought,  whose 
perils  he  had  shared. 

Slowly  the  cortege  threads  its 
way   under   the    arch    of    the 
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Baillie  Gate,  almost  within 
touch  of  Aitken's  post,  through 
which  battered  walls  Have- 
look's  reinforcing  column  had 
at  length  joined  hands  with 
the  hard-pressed  garrison,  who 
hailed  its  entrance  with  thank- 
ful cheers,  their  hearts  sur- 
charged with  joy  and  gratitude, 
such  as  almost  blotted  out  the 
recollection  of  those  many  age- 
long days  of  weary  waiting 
through  which  they  had  watched 
for  its  advent — too  often  sick 
with  hope  deferred,  but  with 
never  a  thought  of  surrender 
or  despair.  Thence,  toiling  up 
the  little  hill  between  the  ruins 
of  Dr  Fayrer's  house  and  the 
banqueting-hall  (utilised  during 
the  siege  as  a  general  hospital), 
the  funeral  train  leaves  on  the 
right  the  tall  stone  cross 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  and  the  brave 
men  who  fell  in  the  defence." 
A  short  curve  past  the  Begum 
Khotee  brings  it  into  the 
straight,  well-kept  road  leading 
under  the  western  wall  of  the 
Residency,  whence  it  advances 
amid  stretches  of  green  turf, 
overshadowed  by  the  wide- 
spreading  branches  of  magnifi- 
cent feathery  -  leaved  gold 
mohurs,  till  it  passes  beneath 
the  high  tower  on  which  the 
flag  is  drooping  listlessly 
against  the  staff,  almost  as  if 
it  too  is  sentient,  and  saluting 
the  veteran  who  had  so  fre- 
quently drawn  his  sword  in  its 
defence,  and  who  is  now  on  his 
way  to  rest  beneath  its  guardian 
folds.  All  this  while  the  lament 
of  the  music,  with  its  remorse- 
less cadence,  is  over  us,  envel- 
oping us,  indescribably  touch- 
ing. Causing  a  tightened  feel- 


ing around  the  heart,  and  a 
choky  sensation  in  the  throat, 
it  yet,  at  the  same  time,  seems 
to  bid  us  not  sorrow,  but  to  be 
of  good  cheer, — to  sing  of  work 
well  done,  of  a  victory  accom- 
plished and  rest  well  earned. 

As  the  head  of  the  escort 
reaches  the  cemetery  gate  a 
short,  sharp  word  of  command 
rings  out.  The  firing  -  party 
halts  and  turns  inwards,  thus 
forming  a  lane  of  white,  silent 
figures.  With  heads  bowed 
and  hands  folded  on  the  butts 
of  their  reversed  rifles,  they 
appear  to  be  carved  in  stone. 
The  bier  comes  forward,  borne 
on  a  gun,  the  horses  of  the 
team  moving  at  a  slow  walk, 
and,  from  their  bearing,  seem- 
ingly aware  they  are  paying 
the  last  honours  to  a  brother 
in  arms.  The  bier  is  hidden 
under  the  folds  of  the  Union 
Jack  —  fitting  covering  for  a 
soldier's  body.  In  close  attend- 
ance are  two  or  three  white- 
haired  figures  bent  with  age. 
In  spite  of  this  and  their  civilian 
dress,  their  mien  is  soldier-like 
and  their  eyes  bright  as  they 
step  in  time  to  the  baud.  Each 
is  decorated  with  the  red  and 
white  ribbon  of  the  Mutiny 
Medal.  They  are  here  to  pay 
the  last  tribute  to  a  comrade 
who  had  fought  beside  them 
on  the  very  ground  they  are 
now  treading,  and  who  has 
now  preceded  them  to  join 
once  again  the  ranks  of  the 
illustrious  garrison  who  upheld 
so  nobly  the  honour  of  the  Flag, 
which  still  floats  above  their 
heads  as  it  did  in  those  dark 
days  when 

"  Ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner 
of  England  blew." 
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The  gun-carriage  stops.  The 
little  group  of  officers,  standing 
near  the  gate,  spring  to  atten- 
tion, and  every  right  hand  is 
raised  in  salute  as  the  coffin 
is  lifted  from  the  bier.  A 
momentary  halt,  and,  preceded 
by  the  officiating  clergyman, 
the  procession  resumes  its 
mournful  way  to  the  grave 
side.  The  wailing  of  the  Dead 
March  is  now  hushed,  and  not 
a  sound  interrupts  the  silence, 
save  only  the  opening  sentences 
of  the  burial  service,  with  their 
message  of  hope  and  consola- 
tion, and  the  measured  tramp 
of  feet,  as  the  firing-party,  to- 
gether with  the  band  and 
drums,  take  up  their  positions. 
Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust — the  words  pulse 
through  the  stillness,  punctu- 
ated by  the  dull  rattle  of  earth 
falling  on  the  coffin-lid.  The 
last  words  are  spoken — a  brief 
pause,  terminated  by  a  briefer 
order  which  cuts  through  the 
air  in  curious,  almost  startling, 
contrast  to  the  solemn,  rever- 
ential tones  which  have  scarcely 
died  away.  Then,  shattering 
the  quiet  peace  of  the  morning, 
in  quick  succession  three  volleys 
crash  out,  each  followed  by  the 
flourish  of  the  General  salute, 
and  once  again  a  breathless 
pause.  The  tension  almost 
hurts,  and  as  we  stand  in 
strained  expectancy,  the  first 
notes  of  the  "  Last  Post," 
the  most  beautiful  of  our 
bugle  calls,  swell  through  the 
air. 

The  last  mellow  notes  melt 
away,  merging  into  the  all- 
pervading  hush,  and  a  change 
comes  over  the  scene.  The 
daylight  fades,  the  Residency 


buildings  grow  dim  and 
shadowy.  The  air  rever- 
berates with  the  continuous 
rattle  of  musketry,  mingled 
with  the  hoarser  roar  of  cannon. 
The  trim  white  uniforms  sur- 
rounding the  grave  give  place 
to  blackened,  blood  -  stained 
rags,  barely  covering  fever- 
stricken  bodies,  surmounted  by 
haggard,  anxious  faces,  look- 
ing deathly  white  in  the  gloom 
of  deepening  night. 

The  intervening  years  have 
slipped  away,  and  we  are  stand- 
ing among  a  few  shapeless 
masses  of  raw  earth,  rever- 
ently, though  hastily,  com- 
mitting to  the  grave  the  body 
of  one  of  the  little  garrison. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  mourners 
present,  for  few  can  be  spared 
from  their  posts.  The  words, 
"In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death,"  are  verily  brought 
home  to  their  hearers  as  one  of 
the  little  group  falls  forward, 
stricken  by  a  chance  shot,  and 
the  service  is  rudely  interrupted 
by  a  deafening  roar  announc- 
ing the  springing  of  a  mine. 
Follow  shouts  of  "Din,  Din — 
Allah  ul  Akbar,"  heralding  the 
sudden  rush  on  the  weak  en- 
trenchments of  a  fanatical  body 
of  white-robed  mutineers  drunk 
with  the  frenzy  of  religious  hate, 
the  lust  of  slaughter,  and  the 
hopes  of  that  Paradise  pro- 
mised to  the  faithful  who  fall 
in  battle  with  the  infidel. 

The  threatening  clamour 
summons  each  man  to  the 
trenches,  leaving  the  dead 
unburied,  for  their  duty  is  to 
the  living.  Bright  spurts  of 
flame  from  pistol  and  musket 
light  up  the  gloom.  A  glint 
of  steel  as  bayonet  kisses 
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tulwar  sparkling  red  from  the 
contact.  Then  a  British  cheer 
overwhelms  and  drowns  the 
fierce  shouts  of  the  enemy. 
The  rebels  reel  sullenly  back, 
as  a  wave  recoils  foiled  from  a 
breakwater,  their  cries  sound- 
ing as  they  die  away  in  the 
distance,  like  the  snarl  of  dis- 
appointed wolves,  whilst  the 
rattle  of  musketry  breaks  out 
again  with  redoubled  vehe- 
mence from  the  buildings 
encircling  the  British  lines. 
Those  of  the  garrison  not  on 
duty  settle  down  once  more  in 
the  trenches  to  snatch  what 
uneasy  sleep  they  may,  until 
another  alarm  disturbs  them 
afresh,  and  the  small  burial- 
party  return  to  the  cemetery 
to  complete  their  interrupted 
task,  bringing  with  them  the 


bodies  of  one  or  two  more  who 
have  finished  their  fight. 

A  burst  of  music  shatters 
the  vivid  dream,  and  the 
troops  swing  off  to  the  lilt 
of  a  lively  quick-march. 

Recalled  to  the  present,  we 
leave  the  cemetery,  and,  as  we 
descend  the  mound,  a  light 
wind  stirs  the  folds  of  the 
drooping  flag  into  life,  and  it 
flutters  gaily  out,  seeming  to 
signal  to  the  friends  he  has  left 
behind  him  that  the  deceased 
veteran  has  passed  the  sentry 
at  the  gates  and  entered 
Valhalla ;  whilst  borne  to  our 
ears  on  the  gently  sighing 
breeze  faintly  echoes  the 
formula,  so  familiar  to  every 
soldier — "  Pass,  friend.  All's 
well." 

E.  F.  KNOX. 
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WHY   ADRIANOPLE   FELL. 


ADIUANOPLE,  April. 
THBEE  is  something  so  ultra- 
pathetio  about  war,  that  it 
passes  the  understanding  of 
man  why  it  should  still  be  the 
final  arbitrament  among  civil- 
ised nations.  During  the  past 
ten  years  the  Bulgarians  have 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  beau- 
tify their  capital  and  stan- 
dardise it  amongst  the  cities  of 
the  world.  The  writer  sat  on 
a  bench  in  the  gardens  beside 
an  old  Bulgarian  who  had 
been  one  of  the  first  students 
at  the  Robert  College.  The  old 
man  was  a  great  patriot.  The 
infirmities  that  withheld  him 
from  the  front  were  themselves 
the  result  of  this  patriotism. 
Exposure  on  the  bleak  hillsides 
of  the  Black  Mountain,  when 
he  had  been  hunting  the  hated 
Turk,  had  sown  the  seeds  of 
some  grave  disease.  He  gazed 
at  the  great  opera-house,  the 
chef-cCoRuvre  of  Sofia's  recent 
architectural  efforts,  and  sadly 
shook  his  head  as  he  said,  "It 
will  be  almost  a  generation 
before  its  walls  will  resound 
to  the  voices  of  Bulgarian 
actors."  The  writer  knew 
what  was  passing  through  the 
old  man's  mind.  It  was  the 
recent  history  of  the  two  Sofia 
Regiments  of  Infantry.  These 
two  units  had  comprised,  dur- 
ing the  original  mobilisation, 
almost  the  entire  literati  of  the 
capital.  The  very  architect 
responsible  for  the  most  modern 
of  the  buildings  had  marched 
away  with  a  rifle  on  his 
shoulder.  Judges,  magistrates, 


lawyers,  actors,  shopkeepers, 
seized  in  the  great  tentacles 
of  universal  conscription,  had 
been  spirited  away  to  the  field  of 
battle.  What  had  been  their 
fortune?  There  is  a  cruel 
fate  in  war,  which  may  spare 
one  unit  and  proscribe  another. 
The  Sofia  regiments  found  the 
latter  fate.  Extermination 
was  their  r6le  in  their  country's 
victories.  In  the  early  battles 
of  the  war  they  marched  with 
the  "  valour  of  ignorance " 
upon  the  enemy,  and  paid 
the  price.  They  were  re- 
cruited again  to  service 
strength.  The  boys  from  the 
lyceum,  and  the  apprentices 
from  the  works,  were  hastened, 
a  year  before  their  time,  into 
the  barrack-square,  and  after 
three  months'  training  were 
drafted  to  the  front.  Again  a 
cruel  fate  lay  in  store  for  them. 
The  lions  from  behind  Teh  at - 
aldja  crept  out  under  cover  of 
the  night  -  mists,  and  for  a 
second  time  the  literati  of  Sofia 
were  practically  annihilated. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
old  Comitaji  shook  his  head 
and  sighed.  Well  might  he 
sigh.  The  Bulgarian  War 
Office  publishes  no  casualty 
lists  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
News,  however,  of  husbands 
dead  and  sons  mutilated  filters 
through,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
home  in  Sofia  that  is  not  a 
house  of  sorrow  to-day. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
military  students  of  Europe 
will  be  searching  for  the  lessons 
of  the  Balkan  War.  Never  in 
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modern  times  has  a  war  been 
conducted  behind  such  a  curtain 
of  secrecy.  Foreign  attaches 
and  military  writers  have  been 
denied  access  to  the  actual 
operations  with  a  firmness  that 
is  without  precedent.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  keep  the 
curtain  drawn  for  ever.  Under 
the  stress  of  excitement,  or  in 
the  depths  of  despair,  victor 
and  vanquished  alike  will 
sooner  or  later  tell  the  story 
of  their  triumphs  or  their 
failures.  Jealous  and  impatient 
officers  will  criticise  the  actions 
of  their  fellows,  and  conceited 
staff-officers  will  embellish,  for 
public  delectation,  the  story  of 
their  machinations.  This  is 
mere  human  nature.  Already 
in  Bulgaria  the  dissensions 
amongst  those  in  high  com- 
mand has  produced  this  effect, 
and  the  moment  the  army 
demobilises  their  partisans  will 
in  heated  argument  discuss  the 
merits  of  their  rival  claims  in 
every  cafe.  Then  will  the 
competent  observers  begin  to 
arrive  at  the  true  lessons  of 
the  war.  The  writer  has  now 
had  the  opportunity  of  being 
associated  with  both  the  Bul- 
garian and  Turkish  Armies  in 
the  field,  and  as  far  as  it  has 
been  permitted  to  him  to 
observe,  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  chief  and  great  lesson 
of  the  struggle  will  be  found 
in  the  one  criticism  that  the 
Balkan  War  has  been  a  great 
and  standing  example  on  all 
sides  of  "how  not  to  make 
war." 

The  story  of  the  campaign 
in  Thrace  is  the  most  com- 
plete example  of  this  sugges- 
tion, and  will  furnish  to  the 


military  student  for  years  to 
come  fascinating  study,  when 
its  many  phases  are  brought 
into  their  true  perspective. 
We  have  here  the  strange 
anomaly  of  a  victorious  general 
thrown  out  of  all  his  calcula- 
tions by  a  success  that  over- 
whelmed his  powers.  General 
Savoff,  within  ten  days  of  the 
joining  of  hostilities,  found 
himself  with  all  the  objects  of 
his  campaign  achieved,  and 
faced  with  a  problem  that  he 
and  his  staff  had  not  anticipated 
in  the  wildest  of  their  most 
optimistic  dreams.  At  the 
most  the  Allies  had  expected 
to  fight  the  Turks  to  a  stand- 
still on  their  own  soil,  and 
then  to  secure  a  moderate 
accession  of  territory  and  fair 
treatment  for  Macedonia  by 
the  goodwill  of  the  Powers. 
That  he,  together  with  the 
Servians  and  Greeks,  should 
utterly  shatter  the  European 
resistance  of  the  great  Otto- 
man Army  in  ten  days  and 
roll  them  back  upon  their 
last  entrenchments  outside 
their  capital  never  entered 
into  Bulgaria's  calculations. 
When  this  almost  miracle  was 
accomplished  the  Bulgarian 
Staff  did  not  clearly  see  how  to 
manipulate  the  new  situation. 
Their  first  attack  upon  the 
Tchataldja  lines  is  sufficient 
proof  of  this.  They  committed 
their  victorious  army  to  a 
blundering  effort  against  the 
Turkish  entrenchments,  and 
suffered  almost  as  many  casual- 
ties in  this  abortive  operation 
as  they  had  had  in  the  whole 
tale  of  their  successful  advance. 
Then  it  was  that  they  were 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
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long  armistice  in  order  that 
they  might  sit  down  and  con- 
sider the  big  and  unexpected 
military  problem  with  which 
they  were  faced. 

The  capture  of  Adrianople  is 
the  Bulgarian's  latest  success. 
It  has  been  heralded  through 
the  magnifying-glasses  at  Sofia 
into  a  wonderful  military 
achievement.  To  the  Bul- 
garians it  is  so.  It  has  re- 
moved a  great  stumbling- 
block  to  the  peace  for  which 
the  country  is  gasping.  When, 
however,  the  military  historian 
comes  down  to  hard  facts,  the 
self-glorification  of  the  Sofian 
journalists  and  the  paeans  of 
praise  bestowed  upon  Bulga- 
rian arms  will  leave  him  cold. 
The  very  ease  with  which  the 
end  was  ultimately  effected 
is  in  itself  a  reflection  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  invest- 
ment. The  story  of  Adrian- 
ople is  the  story  of  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  war  by  the 
Bulgarian  staff.  This  story 
may  be  condensed  into  three 
short  sentences.  Extraordinary 
lack  of  military  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  those  furnishing 
intelligence :  misdirected  dlan, 
and  a  peculiar  nerveless  hypno- 
tism produced  in  the  moments 
of  success.  Within  a  week  of 
the  outbreak  of  war  the  Bul- 
garians could  have  marched 
into  Adrianople.  While  they 
were  crossing  their  invading 
divisions,  a  bold  and  dangerous 
expedient  enough  when  within 
striking  distance  of  a  hostile 
mobile  army,  the  Turks 
marched  out  from  the  fortress. 
With  true  Turkish  ineptitude 
for  manoeuvre,  Shukri  Pasha's 
field  army  missed  the  object 
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of  its  mission,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Bulgarian  army  of  invest- 
ment got  between  his  rear- 
guard and  the  fortress.  This 
latter  force  defeated  the  Turk- 
ish rearguard,  but  hesitated  to 
push  down  along  the  open  road 
into  the  fortress.  They  hesi- 
tated just  long  enough  to  allow 
the  one  active  mind  within  the 
fortress  to  improvise  some  sort 
of  defence.  Kiafat  Pasha  the 
artillery  commandant,  collected 
together  a  few  thousand  of  his 
fortress  gunners,  and  with  them 
delivered  a  counter  -  attack, 
before  which  the  hesitating 
Bulgarians  recoiled.  Shukri 
Pasha  in  the  meanwhile 
counter-marched  his  field  army 
and  re-entered  the  fortress  by  a 
devious  route.  So  much  for 
profiting  by  success  in  the 
actual  development  of  battle. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the 
Bulgarians  that  they  were 
misinformed  as  to  the  real 
state  of  the  defences  of  the 
fortress.  Their  information 
should  have  been  as  com- 
plete as  is  possible  in  mili- 
tary intelligence.  There  was 
a  large  Bulgarian  population 
within  the  fortress,  and  count- 
less Bulgarian  workmen  must 
have  been  employed  in  the 
actual  erection  of  the  Turk- 
ish works.  If  the  informa- 
tion thus  gained  had  been 
found  by  expert  spies,  the 
Bulgarian  general  staff  must 
have  known  the  extraordinary 
weakness  of  the  fortress.  In 
that  case,  why  did  they  not 
arrange  its  fall  during  the 
first  period  of  the  war?  If 
the  fortress  had  fallen  before 
the  armistice  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  the  Enver 
2z 
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Bey  coup  d'dtat,  and  the 
further  exhausting  months  of 
war  which  have  dealt  so  hardly 
with  Bulgaria.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Bulgarian  powers  of 
appreciation  were  limited. 
Their  misdirected  elan  has 
been  demonstrated  at  Tchat- 
aldja,  Bulair,  and  in  the  first 
unsuccessful  attacks  upon  the 
Adrianople  outworks.  The 
moment  the  staff  settled  down 
to  a  careful  study  of  ground 
along  the  approaches  to  the 
fortress  they  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  overpowering  the 
defence. 

Throughout  the  Balkan 
struggle  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  instances  of  the  incapabil- 
ity of  the  Turks  to  conduct  a 
modern  war.  With  the  solitary 
exception  of  their  detachment 
success  outside  Tchataldja 
early  in  April, — whenever  they 
have  essayed  to  manoeuvre  in 
the  open  they  have  been  se- 
verely trounced.  The  fortress 
of  Adrianople,  however,  will 
go  down  to  history  as  the 
most  striking  example  of  their 
military  incapacity.  It  had 
been  the  intention  of  the 
Young  Turk  military  hier- 
archy when  it  came  into  power 
to  convert  the  natural  strength 
of  this  frontier  town  into  a 
first-class  fortress.  Vast  sums 
were  appropriated  for  its  ar- 
mament and  defence  works. 
Expert  German  advice  was 
sought  in  the  selection  of  the 
trace  of  the  fortifications,  and 
taking  the  expenditure  and 
the  source  of  the  engineering 
skill  as  the  base  for  calculation, 
Adrianople  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  first-class  land  fort- 
resses of  Europe.  Much  of  the 


money  that  was  thus  appro- 
priated was  expended  upon  the 
fortress.  The  armament  was 
excellent  and  overpowering, 
the  selection  of  the  battery 
positions  was  good,  and  the 
supply  of  ammunition  was 
extraordinary.  In  spite  of 
this  Adrianople  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  fortress  that 
has  been  constructed  by  con- 
tract on  cheap  specifications  : 
that  it  was  completed  on  the 
assumption  that  its  strength 
lay  in  its  primary  arma- 
ments, and  that  infantry  had 
no  place  in  its  scheme  of 
defence.  It  looks  as  if  the 
contractors  had  completed  its 
battery  positions  and  sur- 
rounded its  main  trace  with  a 
girdle  of  continuous  entangle- 
ment, and  then  flung  down 
their  tools  and  asked  for  the 
balance  of  the  contract  money. 
This  in  itself  is  remarkable, 
but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  supineness  of  the 
Turkish  commander  of  the  fort- 
ress who,  though  he  had  56,000 
infantry  in  his  garrison,  and  a 
civil  population  of  a  hundred 
thousand  from  which  to  re- 
quisition labour,  apparently 
never  had  a  sod  turned  to  build 
head-cover  for  his  men.  When 
one  remembers  the  Gibraltar 
that  the  Devonshire  regiment 
made  of  Helpmakaar,  and  the 
wonderful  works  which  the 
Rifle  Brigade  constructed  on 
their  section  of  the  Ladysmith 
defences,  the  Turkish  shelter 
trenches  at  Adrianople  are 
but  surface  scratchings.  They 
are  just  open  works  which 
the  French  describe  as  a 
del  ouvert.  Innocent  of  all 
head  -  cover,  they  follow  no 
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method  to  bring  oblique  or 
flank  fire  upon  any  salient. 
They  just  slavishly  follow  the 
configuration  of  the  crest-line 
as  it  joins  up  the  battery  posi- 
tions. Except  111  the  batteries 
there  are  no  splinter  proofs, 
and  these  latter  are  so  poorly 
constructed  that  a  3-iuch  shell 
had  in  many  cases  demolished 
them.  To  ask  any  troops  to 
man  these  trenches  under  any 
sort  of  artillery  preparation 
was  mere  sacrifice  of  human 
life.  The  only  reason  that  the 
writer  can  put  forward  for  the 
original  failure  of  the  Bulgari- 
ans to  take  the  place  by  assault 
was  that  they  trusted  to  mis- 
placed 6lan  and  exposed  their 
infantry  without  a  calculated 
artillery  support.  The  moment 
they  massed  their  artillery 
against  the  salient  they  eventu- 
ally carried  the  Bulgarian  in- 
fantry practically  walked  into 
the  Turkish  main  position.  By 
day  the  Turks  could  not  man 
their  trenches  under  the  aval- 
anche of  metal  that  swept 
across  the  shallow  ditches  that 
passed  for  works.  This  prep- 
aration enabled  the  Bulgarians 
to  mass  within  500  yards  of 
the  main  Turkish  works.  Im- 


agine it !  Trench  work  so  lack- 
ing in  imaginative  design  that 
it  permitted  dead  ground  that 
gave  cover  to  several  thousands 
of  hostile  infantry  within  point- 
blank  range !  The  iucornpet- 
ency  of  it  all  is  stupefying  ! 

Again,  imagine  the  efficacy 
of  a  continuous  and  unbroken 
entanglement  100  paces  in 
front  of  the  trenches  !  It  was 
as  impassable  to  the  defenders 
as  it  was  to  those  attacking. 
It  was  quite  impossible  for  the 
Turks  to  counter-attack  the 
Bulgarians  that  lay  massed  in 
the  dead  ground  in  front  of 
them.  If  there  had  been  masked 
openings  in  this  contract-built 
entanglement,  Shukri  Pasha's 
infantry  could  have  come  down 
at  dusk  upon  the  Bulgarians 
massed  in  the  dead  ground. 
They  would  have  come  down 
with  the  impetus  of  the  sloping 
glacis  behind  them,  and  noth- 
ing could  have  said  them 
"nay."  But  it  was  not  so. 
They  cowered  on  the  reverse 
of  their  positions,  and  the 
Bulgarians  cutting  one  or  two 
small  passages  in  the  entangle- 
ments possessed  themselves  of 
Adrianople  at  trifling  cost. 
CHASSEUR. 
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SIH     ALFRED     LYALL. 


BY  SIR  GEOKGE   FORREST,   C.I.E. 


THE  writer  of  this  interest- 
ing, appreciative,  and  adequate 
life  of  Alfred  Comyn  Lyall  has 
brought  to  his  labour  of  love  a 
wide  compass  of  attainments 
as  a  man  of  action  and  a  man 
of  letters.  As  Foreign  Secre- 
tary in  India  he  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the 
winding  under  -  currents  of 
Indian  politics,  and  as  Minister 
at  Teheran  he  extended  his 
knowledge  of  Orientals  and 
the  East.  As  Ambassador  at 
Madrid  and  at  Washington  he 
learnt  to  gauge  politicians  of 
the  West  and  watch  stirring 
communities.  He  has  ad- 
dressed the  public  as  bio- 
grapher, novelist,  and  traveller. 
To  these  qualifications  we  must 
add  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  of  his  work  as 
official  subordinate  and  friend, 
and  the  result  is  a  biography 
which  is  not  only  an  instructive 
record  of  the  career  of  an 
Indian  administrator  who  held 
high  office,  but  also  attempts 
to  estimate  justly  the  character 
of  a  born  man  of  letters — its 
restless  activity,  its  artistic 
tastes  and  desires,  its  power 
of  consummate  literary  craft. 
The  character  is  so  complex 
that  judicial  inflexibility  is 
bound  to  be  strained. 

Alfred  Lyall  belonged  to  the 
class  from  which  the  majority 


of  our  Indian  statesmen  and 
soldiers  have  issued — the  great 
middle  class.  The  Indian 
Empire  was  created  by  the 
sons  of  merchants,  soldiers, 
small  squires,  and  parsons. 
They  were  not  aristocrats, 
but  they  were  bred  gentlemen, 
and  they  had  the  strong  country 
fibre  which  enabled  them  to 
cope  with  the  rough  work  of 
Indian  administration.  They 
had  the  morals  and  intellects 
of  their  class,  and  they  were 
the  qualities  which  the  Oriental 
most  respected.  Lyall  also  be- 
longed to  the  race  which  has 
scored  so  deep  a  mark  in  our 
Imperial  history.  The  Lyalls, 
like  the  majority  of  merchants 
in  the  days  of  old,  came  from 
the  soil.  George  Lyall  migrated 
from  a  small  farm  in  Berwick- 
shire, overlooking  the  waters  of 
the  North  Sea,  to  the  Castle 
Gate  of  Berwick  -  on  -  Tweed, 
where  he  entered  into  business 
as  an  owner  of  small  shipping 
craft.  His  eldest  son,  John 
Lyall,  crossed  the  border,  and, 
having  established  himself  in 
London,  became  a  successful 
shipowner  and  merchant. 
John  Lyall  married  Jane 
Comyn,  whose  father,  a 
"  broken "  man  of  an  old 
Scottish  family,  had  been  out 
in  the  '45.  To  them  a  large 
number  of  children  were  born. 


1  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  K.C.B.,  G. C.I.E.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  G.C.M.G.,  K. C.S.I.,  K. C.I.E.  William  Blackwood 
&  Sous,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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When  John  Lyall  died  he  left 
five  sons  surviving  him.  Of 
these,  George,  the  eldest, 
secured  two  of  the  most 
coveted  prizes  in  his  time, — he 
was  chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  member  for  the 
City  of  London.  William 
Howe,  the  third  son,  was  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  and  wrote  on 
historical  and  theological  sub- 
jects. Alfred,  the  youngest, 
and  father  of  him  with  whom 
we  are  concerned,  after  writing 
a  narrative  of  his  travels  in 
Madeira  and  Portugal  and 
'Principles  of  Necessary  and 
Contingent  Truth,'  took  Holy 
Orders.  He  is  an  interest- 
ing subject  for  the  student  of 
inherited  characteristics,  intel- 
lectual and  moral.  "  He  was," 
says  his  son's  biographer,  "  an 
incessant  reader,  a  serious 
student  of  history  and  of  phil- 
osophical works  but  also  of 
poetry."  From  his  father 
Alfred  Lyall  inherited  the 
spirit  of  religion  which  is 
visible  in  his  writings,  and  the 
concern  with  questions  of  creed 
which  so  largely  occupied  his 
literary  life.  His  mother,  a 
woman  of  energy,  was  fond  of 
reading  poetry,  and  shared  her 
husband's  love  of  art.  For  his 
mother  Alfred  Lyall  had  a 
fervid  devotion,  and  to  her 
memory  he  has  left  a  noble 
tribute — "She  was  the  incar- 
nation of  pure,  unselfish  love." 
Alfred  Lyall  was  born  on 
the  4th  of  January  1835  at 
Coulsdon  in  Surrey,  where  his 
father  was  acting  as  curate-in- 
oharge.  Four  years  later  the 
curate  became  vicar  of  God- 
mersham,  a  secluded  but  beau- 
tiful village  in  the  valley  of 


the   Stour,    a  few   miles   from 
Canterbury.      Here    he    spent 
his  childhood,  and  all  through 
life  he  had  a  strong  love   for 
the  cherry   orchards  of   Kent. 
His  father  had  been  at  Eton, 
and   he   went    to    that    school 
when  he  was  a  little  more  than 
ten  years  of  age.    In  after-days 
he  used  to  say  that  up  to  six- 
teen he  was  idle.     He  had  the 
art    of    writing  Latin    verses, 
but    with     regard     to    Greek 
Iambics  he  says  he  could   not 
"  trust    to    inspiration."       He 
tells   his   mother,    "You  can't 
imagine  what  a   pleasant   life 
it  is  in  the  summer-time  here, 
a    sort    of    panorama   of   cool 
shades     and     bright     waters, 
cricket  and  ices,  boating   and 
bread   and   cheese."      His   bio- 
grapher  informs   us    "he   had 
spent    a   happy  boyhood  in    a 
scheol    which     teaches,    apart 
from  its  class-rooms,   some   of 
the   best   lessons   an   English- 
man  can  learn."     It  is,  how- 
ever, hardly  necessary  to  have 
a     hothouse     of    wealth     and 
luxury      to      cultivate      these 
lessons.     Sir  Mortimer  Durand 
does    not   note    that    in    1894 
Lyall  wrote  :    "  Eton,  with  its 
drains  and  floods,  is  a  mirifio 
place  of  education.     I  wonder 
if  it  will  flourish  another  400 
years,  teaching  little,  but  turn- 
ing  out   good   men,    the  Lord 
knows  how."      At  the  age  of 
seventeen    Lyall    tried    for    a 
Newcastle  scholarship  to  Cam- 
bridge,   and   was   placed    fifth 
among  the  "select."    His  tutor 
declared  if  he  stayed  longer  at 
the  school  he  would  be  certain 
to  win  a  Newcastle  eventually  ; 
but  his  thoughts  had  already 
turned  towards  India,  and  he 
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determined  not  to  follow  a 
University  career.  It  was  a 
wise  decision.  He  would  never 
have  gained  the  highest  aca- 
demical honours ;  for,  though 
he  had  the  grace  of  good 
scholarship,  he  never  possessed 
the  essentials. 

Accordingly,  in  1853  Lyall 
went,  not  to  Cambridge,  but  to 
Haileybury,  the  college  which 
the  East  India  Company  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  its 
future  civil  servants,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  last  of  the  men 
of  first  talents  trained  in  that 
institution  for  the  administra- 
tion of  India.  Lyall  did  not 
win  prizes  like  John  Lawrence, 
Bartle  Frere,  Cecil  Beadon, 
Lieutenant  -  Governor  of  Ben- 
gal, William  Muir,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North-Western 
Provinces,  an  Oriental  scholar 
of  European  reputation,  John 
Colvin,  and  Richard  Temple. 
Lyall  was  brilliant ;  he  did 
all  things  well  and  all  things 
with  ease,  but  he  never  was 
a  hard  reader.  In  India  he 
propounded  the  consoling  doc- 
trine that  "  continual  work 
narrows  the  mind." 

On  the  2nd  of  January  1856 
Lyall  landed  at  Calcutta,  "  hav- 
ing made  a  very  good  voyage 
of  six  weeks  and  one  day." 
The  great  administration  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  On  the  last  day  of 
February  Lord  Canning  dis- 
embarked at  Calcutta,  and 
"  within  five  minutes  after 
touching  land,"  as  he  wrote 
home,  he  took  the  customary 
oaths  of  office  and  his  seat  as 
President  of  the  Council.  Lyall 
enters  in  his  diary,  "I  wit- 
nessed, as  a  member  of  the 


C.S.,  the  arrival  at  Govern- 
ment House  and  the  swearing- 
in  of  Lord  Canning.  I  do  not 
much  like  his  looks.  Lord 
Dalhousie  is  a  very  clever-look- 
ing man."  By  the  beginning 
of  March  Lyall  had  passed 
the  examination  in  Persian. 
"  We  are  allowed  eighteen 
months  for  the  two  languages," 
he  writes.  "I  have  worked 
very  little."  The  author  states 
that  "he  had  a  bad  ear  for 
languages,  and  never  took  the 
trouble  to  master  them " ;  he 
was,  however,  "quick  in  pick- 
ing up  a  sufficient  vocabulary 
and  in  catching  the  written 
style."  On  the  10th  of  May, 
at  the  very  hottest  season  of 
the  year,  Lyall  left  Calcutta, 
and  ten  days  later  he  was 
enjoying  "  the  cold  fragrant 
mountain  air"  that  stirs  among 
the  Himalayas.  At  the  "hill 
station "  of  Almora  he  spent 
some  pleasant  months  with  an 
elder  brother,  working  hard  at 
the  vernacular,  writing  verses, 
reading  Carlyle,  and  "with 
much  weighty  approbation,  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  essay  against 
mathematics  as  a  study." 

Early  in  September  Lyall 
was  posted  as  Assistant  Magis- 
trate of  Bulandshahr,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  district  of  the 
same  name.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated about  fifty  miles  from 
Delhi.  During  the  winter 
season  he  acquired  in  camp  his 
first  knowledge  of  Indian  ad- 
ministration and  Indian  rustic 
life.  He  was  helping  to  ex- 
amine a  large  band  of  wander- 
ing gipsies  accused  of  all  sorts 
of  crimes ;  he  was  making  an 
inquiry  into  the  alleged  robbery 
of  a  Brahmin  whose  goods  had 
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been  carried  off  through  a  hole 
in  the  wall.  "I  rather  suspect 
my  friend  to  have  made  the 
hole  himself  in  order  to  have 
the  fun  of  setting  the  police 
officer  on  a  wild-goose  chase." 
He  tells  his  sister  how  "  a  man 
had  cut  off  all  the  four  feet  of  his 
enemy's  ass  out  of  spite;  and 
as  there  is  no  cruelty  to  animals 
law  out  here,  I  am  going  to 
imprison  and  fine  him  for  '  wan- 
ton destruction  of  property,' 
which  I  consider  to  be  an  in- 
genious rendering  of  the  law." 
The  beginning  of  the  hot  season 
found  him  at  headquarters. 
In  a  letter,  dated  the  7th  April 
1857,  he  tells  his  mother  about 
the  chupattis  which  passed 
with  amazing  rapidity  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

"No  one  knew,  or  would  tell, 
whence  they  came,  or  whither  the 
cakes  were  to  go,  or  who  gave  the 
order.  Each  man  had  received  the 
awful  command  from  the  next  village. 
.  .  .  They  seemed  to  obey  with  a  sort 
of  superstitious  awe,  which  prevented 
any  questioning  or  reasoning,  as  if  a 
curse  would  follow  any  neglect.  No 
one  has  been  able  to  ma,ke  anything 
of  this.  I  am  apt  to  consider  the 
phenomenon  as  a  sort  of  fiery  cross 
sent  over  India  to  warn  all  to  be 
ready.  ...  In  this  instance  I  really 
think  something  is  about  to  happen." 

No  one  would  tell.  A  wide- 
spread conspiracy  had  been 
organised  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment did  not  discover  it. 
Hundreds  of  natives,  very 
many  in  our  employ,  knew 
about  it,  but  no  one  would  tell. 
Dunker  Rao,  Prime  Minister 
of  Gwalior,  a  Brahmin  of  great 
ability  and  integrity,  who  was 
found  faithful  in  the  hour  of 


need,  when  asked  the  causes  of 
the  Mutiny,  said — "  You  had 
not  got  a  friend,  and  you  knew 
nothing."  Fifty  years  have 
passed  since  the  great  revolt. 
There  are  the  same  dark  and 
mysterious  indications  as  the 
passing  of  the  wheaten  cakes. 
A  cruel,  dastardly  attempt  has 
been  made  to  murder  the  Vice- 
roy. There  is  fervid  lip  loyalty. 
Hundreds  of  natives,  some  in 
Government  employ,  are  bound 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  con- 
spiracy, but  no  one  will  tell. 
The  outbreak  at  Meerut  and 
the  capture  of  Delhi  by  the 
mutineers  explained  to  the 
Government  the  distribution 
of  the  cakes. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  Lyall 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  his 
mother  describing  life  in  an 
Indian  cantonment  during  the 
hot  weather.  Not  a  word 
about  the  brewing  of  a  storm. 
On  the  10th  of  May  it  burst  at 
Meerut.  In  that  vast  district 
of  Bulandshahr  there  were 
only  four  members  of  the  Civil 
Service,  Mr  Brand  Sapte,  and 
Messrs  Turnbull,  Melville,  and 
A.  Lyall,  to  maintain  law  and 
authority.  The  only  force  at 
the  disposal  of  Sapte,  the 
Magistrate  and  Collector,  con- 
sisted of  one  company  of  the 
9th  Regiment  N.I.,  a  few  ir- 
regulars on  leave,  and  such 
men  as  he  was  able  to 
recruit  at  the  moment.  It 
was  barely  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  station.  Anarchy 
swiftly  spread  throughout 
the  district.  And  then  there 
happened  what  will  happen 
to  -  morrow  if  reverence  for 
authority  perishes  among  the 
masses. 
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"The  native  population  did  not 
rise  against  the  white  man,  but  the 
moment  they  thought  the  white  man 
was  powerless  they  rose  against  each, 
other,  the  rival  castes  and  villages 
plundering  and  fighting  in  all  direc- 
tions :  the  Hindu  Gujars  raiding  the 
Hindu  Jats,  and  the  Mahomedans 
raiding  all  Hindus  impartially, — 
while  the  English  Magistrate  and 
his  young  Assistant  rode  about  from 
village  to  village  followed  by  a  few 
native  subordinates  and  fighting 
men,  vainly  trying  to  keep  order 
and  punish  the  rioters." 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st 
of  May  news  came  that  the 
main  body  of  the  9th  N.I.  had 
mutinied  at  the  neighbouring 
station  of  Allyghur.  The  ladies 
and  children  were  at  once  sent 
off  to  Meerut  under  the  escort  of 
some  European  travellers  who 
had  been  detained  at  Buland- 
shahr  and  a  few  sowars.  The 
garrison  was  reduced,  not  to 
"four  civil  officers,"  but  to 
seven  Englishmen.  Their  first 
aim  was  to  get  the  Government 
treasure  escorted  to  Meerut  by 
the  guard  of  the  9th  N.I.  In 
the  evening,  when  it  had  been 
loaded  on  carts  and  the  sepoys 
were  in  order  round  it  and  the 
troopers  in  the  saddle,  it  was 
attacked  by  an  immense  body 
of  armed  villagers.  "The  se- 
poys fired  at  them  in  defence 
of  the  treasure,  and  drove  them 
off,  but  some  burst  into  the 
town,  where  they  began  murder- 
ing and  plundering,  while  the 
rest  swarmed  over  the  country 
in  every  direction,  invading 
every  house  and  garden  like 
locusts."  Turnbull  and  Lyall 
with  a  few  troopers  charged 
and  dispersed  those  who  were 
plundering  the  town.  On  their 
return  they  found  their  own 
houses  in  flames.  Lieutenant 


Koss,  of  the  9th  N.I.,  informed 
them  that  the  sepoys  had 
turned  upon  the  treasure.  "We 
went  up  to  them,"  says  Lyall, 
"and  found  that  they  had 
picked  a  quarrel  with  the 
troopers,  whom  they  threatened 
to  shoot,  whereupon  the  said 
troopers  rode  clean  away.  Then 
we  desired  the  sepoys  to  march 
off  with  us,  bringing  the 
treasure.  They  marched  out 
of  the  gate,  and  then  coolly 
took  the  opposite  road  to  that 
which  we  ordered,  and  thus 
walked  off  with  the  treasure." 
Turnbull  and  Lyall  galloped 
past  their  blazing  houses  and 
made  their  way  to  Meerut, 
where  they  found  the  two  other 
civil  officers  from  Bulandshahr. 
On  the  26th  of  May  three  of 
the  civilians  and  Lieutenant 
Ross,  with  a  detachment  of  raw 
recruits,  badly  mounted  and 
worse  armed,  returned  to 
Bulandshahr.  They  found  the 
station  completely  sacked  and 
burnt.  Lyall  had  lost  every- 
thing, "above  all,  every  one  of 
my  books."  He  adds:  "How- 
ever, I  do  not  much  mind  the 
loss,  as  it  is  wonderful  how 
well  I  get  on  with  a  horse,  a 
revolver,  a  double  gun,  and  a 
shirt,  without  requiring  any- 
thing else  in  these  fighting 
times."  He  set  to  work  to 
punish  the  evil  -  doers.  "  The 
villagers  rose  in  thousands," 
he  wrote,  "  and  sacked  a  large 
native  town  within  ten  miles 
of  us  yesterday,  killing  men, 
women,  and  children.  .  .  . 
These  men  have  not  the 
slightest  excuse  for  all  this 
horrible  outrage."  So  it  was 
all  over  the  country,  as  Sir 
Mortimer  Durand  says,  and  he 
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does  good  service  in  reminding 
a  generation  that  is  apt  to  forget 
the  lessons  of  the  Mutiny  "  that 
directly  our  power  seemed  to 
have  collapsed  the  worst  suf- 
ferers were  the  natives  them- 
selves, who  were  slaughtered  in 
thousands."  And  it  will  happen 
again  when  our  power  has  lost 
its  prestige.  The  village  lawyer 
and  the  village  schoolmaster, 
who  in  India  play  at  the 
dangerous  game  of  creating 
discontent  among  the  peasantry, 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
French  Revolution  and  the 
Mutiny  teach  us  that,  when 
the  peasant  is  really  roused,  he 
not  only  goes  against  Govern- 
ment, but  he  destroys  the 
property  and  wipes  off  the 
face  of  the  earth  village  trader, 
village  lawyer,  and  village 
schoolmaster.  The  number  of 
natives  killed  by  the  insurgents 
during  the  Mutiny  was  im- 
measurably greater  than  the 
number  of  Europeans. 

On  the  llth  of  June,  when 
the  English  officers  went  into 
the  city,  they  found  a  large 
body  of  mutineers  drawn  up 
in  position  with  three  guns. 
The  party  consisted  of  Captain 
Tyrwhitt,  Messrs  Sapte,  Lyall, 
and  Clifford,  and  Lieutenant 
Anderson  of  the  3rd  Euro- 
peans, accompanied  by  fourteen 
sowars.  Tyrwhitt  gave  the 
word  charge.  The  small  band 
went  on  at  a  gallop.  When 
they  were  within  thirty  yards 
of  the  guns,  the  rebels  opened 
fire  with  grape  and  knocked 
down  three  men  and  horses. 
The  troopers  who  were  raw  levies 
fled  and  the  five  Europeans 
made  their  way  to  Meerut. 
Here  Lyall  attached  himself  as 


a  trooper  to  a  party  of  Volun- 
teer Horse.  They  were  only 
forty  in  number.  But  they 
did  good  work  in  making  rapid 
expeditions  against  bodies  of 
insurgents  who  were  burning 
and  plundering  all  the  peaceable 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  one  of  these  expeditions 
Lyall  nearly  lost  his  life.  The 
Volunteers  were  pursuing  a 
body  of  rebels  through  some 
fields  of  sugar-cane  when  "a 
man  suddenly  sprang  up  from 
the  high  cane  under  my  horse's 
feet,  and  made  a  furious  blow 
at  me  with  his  tulwar.  I 
parried  it  just  in  time,  or  he 
would  have  cut  me  in  two. 
My  horse  gave  a  tremendous 
plunge,  and  his  second  blow 
descended  on  her  flank,  inflict- 
ing a  mortal  wound."  .  .  . 
The  mutineer  was  killed  by  an 
English  rifleman,  and  Lyall 
goes  on — 

"  I  escaped  thus  unhurt,  with  a 
sword  bent  by  the  blow,  but  my  poor 
white  mare,  who  was  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  troop,  and  my  special 
pride,  was  so  fearfully  wounded  that 
it  was  necessary  to  shoot  her  im- 
mediately. I  shed  lots  of  tears  over 
her,  and  altogether  made  an  exhibi- 
tion of  myself,  but  I  had  come  quite 
to  love  the  poor  creature,  and  can 
hardly  bear  to  think  of  her  now." 

After  the  fall  of  Delhi  Lyall 
was  ordered  to  join  the  column 
which  was  about  to  be  sent 
from  "  the  accursed  city "  to 
clear  the  Gangetic  Doab  of 
rebels  and  to  restore  authority 
in  a  vast  province  where  our 
rule  had  disappeared  like  a 
dream  and  left  behind  only 
the  isolated  garrisons  at  Mee- 
rut and  Agra.  Lyall  wrote  to 
his  father — "  I  am  afraid  that 
we  shall  see  no  fighting  of  any 
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importance  as  all  the  rebels  are 
pouring  across  the  Ganges.  .  .  . 
I  have  just  been  made  a  Joint 
Magistrate.  Tremendous  pro- 
motion." But  before  many 
days  passed  Lyall  saw  a  stiff 
fight  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Before  dawn,  Septem- 
ber 29th,  he,  Norman,1  and 
Lieutenant  Roberts 2  march- 
ing with  the  advanced-guard 
arrived  at  four  cross  roads 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Bulandshahr.  The  advanced- 
guard  was  soon  in  action. 
Lieutenant  Roberts  was  first 
at  the  enemy's  guns,  and  Lyall 
swiftly  found  himself  in  the 
thick  of  a  mortal  hand-to-hand 
tussle.  It  was  his  first  experi- 
ence of  artillery,  and  he  writes 
with  a  touch  of  grim  frankness 
— "  All  the  little  skirmishes  of 
the  last  four  months  seem 
child's  play  to  this  sort  of  work. 
Artillery  is  such  a  fearful 
machine  of  destruction.  I  fear 
it  most  heartily  now  more  than 
ever,  only  I  have  learnt  that 
it  is  of  no  use  to  bob  one's 
head." 

On  the  3rd  of  October  the 
column  left  Bulandshahr,  "and 
we  said  good-bye  to  Lyall," 
writes  Lord  Roberts,  "feeling 
that  he  was  being  placed  in 
a  position  of  considerable  risk, 
thrown  as  he  was  on  his  own 
resources,  with  general  in- 
structions to  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment." It  was  truly  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  task. 
The  whole  force,  in  a  district 
with  a  notoriously  turbulent 
population,  consisted  of  forty 


white  men  and  four  hundred 
Beluchis  and  Afghans.  The 
river  frontier  of  the  territory 
had  to  be  watched  as  a  large 
force  of  mutineers  was  only  a 
few  miles  away  and  constantly 
threatening  an  attack.  Lyall 
began  at  once  a  systematic  and 
stern  suppression  of  rebellion, 
arson,  and  murder.  The  severe 
punishments  dealt  out  at  a 
supreme  crisis  may  be  justifi- 
able by  circumstances  and  re- 
garded as  striking  instances  of 
painful  duty.  How  painful 
Lyall  reveals  to  us.  "It  is 
curious,"  he  says,  "to  see  how 
soft  -  hearted  many  of  us  are, 
I  among  the  number,  when  we 
really  come  to  putting  men  to 
death.  Every  one  cries  for 
vengeance,  and  abuses  those  in 

O  ' 

power  for  not  carrying  it  out, 
but  I  have  seen  many,  who 
talk  most  bloodily  about  shoot- 
ing and  hanging,  become 
utterly  unable  to  act  when 
they  saw  a  wretched  villain 
before  them  begging  for  his 
life."  The  punishment  was 
inflicted  upon  those  barbarous 
wretches  who  had  imbued  their 
hands  in  so  much  innocent 
blood,  and  often  the  blood  of 
their  own  race.  When  reading 
some  of  the  extracts  from  his 
letters  written  at  this  time, 
we  must  remember  what  he 
wrote  afterwards.  "Last  year 
I  felt  very  bloodthirsty,  and 
was  foolish  enough  to  express 
my  feeling  in  letters  to  people 
at  home  who  could  not  possibly 
sympathise  with  me,  but,  you 
know,  they  should  not  have 
touched  women  and  children 


1  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
3  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C.,  K.G. 
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if  they  expected  us  to  treat 
them  according  to  the  rules  of 
civilised  warfare."  Lyall  tells 
his  mother  the  story  of  a 
friendly  Rajput  landholder  just 
across  the  river  : — 

"About  ten  days  ago  a  swarm  of 
villains  suddenly  fell  upon  him, 
stormed  his  little  mud  fort  after  a 
desperate  fight,  and  killed  him  and 
all  his  brethren  to  the  number  of 
50  souls.  .  .  .  However,  I  got  out  a 
small  boat  and  succeeded  in  rescuing 
his  wife  and  little  son,  18  months 
old,  the  sole  remnant  of  the  family. 
Is  not  this  a  nice  country,  where 
such  things  are  of  daily  occurrence  ? " 

Before  the  end  of  May  1858 
Lyall  was  posted  to  Shahjehan- 
pore,  one  of  the  four  districts 
which  formed  part  of  the  large 
triangular  tract  known  as 
Eohilcuud.  In  May  1857  the 
province  had  been  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  cruel  massacres 
of  European  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  from  it  all  trace  of 
British  rule  had  vanished.  On 
the  7th  of  May  1858  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  captured  Bareilly, 
the  capital  of  Rohilcund,  and 
on  the  18th  of  May  he  relieved 
Shahjehanpore,  closely  pressed 
by  a  large  rebel  force.  Rohil- 
cund  submitted,  but,  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  fanatical 
Rohillas  in  the  province,  some 
time  passed  before  tranquillity 
was  ensured.  At  the  opening 
of  the  following  year  Lyall 
was  present  at  a  sharp  and 
stubborn  contest  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sardah  river  bounding 
the  extreme  north  of  his 
district.  He  writes  to  his 
sister — 

"  The  sepoys  fought  us  like  demons, 
and  nothing  but  the  wonderful  pluck 


of  the  British  soldier  carried  us 
through.  You  women  at  home  are 
quite  right  to  think  much  of  the 
Army,  but  you  would  think  much 
more  if  you  really  saw  them  fight.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  in  the 
world  who  can  come  near  a  good 
English  regiment  in  fighting.  Officers 
and  men  go  in  at  the  foe  with  a  cool 
gallantry  that  is  beyond  words.  You 
should  have  seen  the  two  companies 
of  the  42nd  Royal  Highlanders  charge 
into  a  thick  jungle  under  a  shower  of 
balls,  and  drive  five  hundred  sepoys 
before  them  at  the  bayonet's  point. 
And  you  should  have  seen  the  dark 
jungle,  trampled  and  bloody,  with 
dead  men  lying  in  every  ghastly 
attitude.  ...  I  think  it  is  all  over 
now,  I  mean  the  war,  and  I  hope  so, 
for  it  is  now  nineteen  months  since  I 
saw  the  first  shot  fired  in  anger.  .  .  . 
I  have  been  campaigning  ever  since, 
and  I  am  heartily  tired  and  sick 
of  it." 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother  he 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  42nd  Highlanders,  after 
living  with  them  almost  as  one 
of  themselves  for  two  months. 

"The  men,  too,  are  such  fine  hand- 
some fellows,  and  I  never  felt  more 
the  horrors  of  war  than  on  seeing 
five  of  them  lying  dead  and  bloody 
upon  the  grass  after  the  fight  of  the 
15th.  Last  year  all  this  sort  of  thing 
came  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  this 
time  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
we  had  done  with  fighting  and  death 
scenes." 

It  was  Lyall's  last  fight.  The 
tragedies  and  horrors  of  the 
Mutiny  left  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  and  of  his 
experiences  during  that  time  he 
was  always  reluctant  to  write 
and  speak.  When  the  present 
writer  took  him  the  first  volume 
of  'The  Selections  from  the 
Military  Papers  relating  to 
the  Mutiny,'  he  asked  with 
unusual  vehemence  why  the 
Government  of  India  had  sane- 
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tioned  their  publication.  The 
memory  of  the  Mutiny,  he  said, 
ought  never  to  be  revived.  I  re- 
plied that  it  was  idle  to  ignore 
the  Mutiny.  The  official  papers 
would  perpetuate  the  deeds  of 
valour  done  by  our  soldiers, 
reveal  the  fidelity  and  devotion 
of  loyal  sepoys,  and  enable  the 
historian  to  test  the  current 
statements  and  warped  feel- 
ings of  the  hour.  He  thanked 
me  for  the  volume,  and  our 
first  interview  ended.  Some 
months  later  W.  E.  Henley 
informed  me  in  confidence  that 
Lyall  was  the  author  of  the 
favourable  review  of  the  volume 
that  had  appeared  in  'The 
National  Observer.'  "To  the 
student  of  Anglo-Indian  his- 
tory," he  wrote,  "to  all  who 
love  graphic  particulars  of 
great  transactions,  to  those 
who  desire  to  know  not  only 
what  was  done  but  how  it  was 
done,  these  papers  will  be  very 
interesting  and  welcome." 
Lyall  was  by  nature  critical 
and  cautious,  but  when  his 
criticism  was  overcome  he  was 
frank  and  generous  in  express- 
ing his  approval. 

The  close  of  the  Mutiny  found 
Lyall  broken  in  health  beyond 
the  power  of  a  rest  in  the 
Himalayas.  In  April  1861  he 
returned  to  England  to  recruit 
his  shattered  constitution.  The 
records  of  his  sojourn  at  home 
are  scanty.  He  spent  much  of 
his  time  at  his  father's  vicarage, 
he  hunted  with  the  East  Kent 
hounds,  he  made  love  and  he 
married.  At  the  close  of  1862 
he  returned  to  India  with  his 
bride,  and  in  February  1863  he 
was  appointed  Assistant  Mag- 
istrate at  Agra,  and  occupied  a 
house  which  commanded  a  view 


of  the  pink  ramparts  of  the 
fort  and  the  white  dome  and 
minarets  of  the  Taj.  During 
the  summer  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Delhi,  where  he  found  the  walls 
still  riddled  with  shot-holes  and 
the  great  breaches  only  half 
repaired.  "  It  is  an  unlucky 
place,"  he  says,  "  with  its 
history  marked  by  sack  and 
massacre."  After  three  pleas- 
ant years  spent  in  Agra,  Lyall 
was  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
a  district  in  the  new  territorial 
division  recently  constructed, 
termed  the  Central  Provinces. 
They  were  placed  under  a  Chief 
Commissioner,  and  Richard 
Temple  was  the  first  incumbent 
of  that  high  office.  Sir  Morti- 
mer Durand  speaks  of  him  as 
that  "  peculiar  but  most  ener- 
getic and  able  man,  Richard 
Temple,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Punjab  as  secre- 
tary to  John  Lawrence."  This 
is  hardly  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  one  who  was  a  man  of 
genius  and  a  distinguished  ad- 
ministrator. He  first  gave 
form  to  the  administration  of 
the  Central  Provinces.  He 
visited  every  portion  of  his  vast 
territory,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  every  leading  chief  and 
landholder,  he  constructed 
roads,  he  built  bridges,  he  es- 
tablished schools  and  dispen- 
saries, and  first  placed  the 
Central  Provinces  on  the  high 
road  to  prosperity.  He  was  a 
shrewd  judge  of  men,  and  he 
knew  how  to  rule  and  guide 
them.  He  recognised  the 
official  and  literary  ability  of 
Lyall,  and  appointed  him  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  Nagpore 
before  he  had  been  a  year  in 
charge  of  a  district.  It  is  said 
that  the  attention  of  Temple, 
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who  was  a  lover  of  letters,  and 
oould  himself  write,  was  first 
drawn  to  Lyall  by  "  The  Old 
Pindaree,"  which  the  young 
magistrate  wrote  at  this  time. 
It  has  the  atmosphere  of  the 
East  and  the  charm  does  not 
wither  with  years. 

"  It's  many  a  year  gone  by  now  ;  and 

yet  I  often  dream 
Of  a  long  dark  march  to  the  Jumna,  of 

splashing  across  the  stream, 
Of  the  waning  moon  on  the  water,  and 

the  spears  in  the  dim  star-light, 
As  I  rode  in  front  of  my  mother,  and 

wondered  at  all  the  sight. 

Then,  the  streak  of  the  pearly  dawn — 

the  flash  of  a  sentinel's  gun, 
The  gallop  and  glint  of  horsemen  who 

wheeled  in  the  level  sun, 
The  shots  in  the  clear  still  morning,  the 

white  smoke's  eddying  wreath  ; 
Is  this  the  same  land  that  I  live  in,  the 

dull  dank  air  that  I  breathe  ?  " 

It  was  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  influence  of  Temple 
that  Lyall  was  appointed  in 
1867  Commissioner  of  West 
Berar,  which  signifies  half  of 
the  districts  which  had  been 
assigned  by  his  Highness 
the  Nizam  to  the  British 
Government.  As  Commission- 
er, Lyall  had,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  four  vast  districts 
under  his  chief  supervision, 
and  his  income  was  £3000  a 
year.  To  himself,  however,  a 
remote  station  with  a  few 
bungalows  dotted  here  and 
there  seems  to  have  possessed 
no  interest,  to  have  procured 
no  advantage  except  more 
money.  He  writes  to  his 
sister :  "  I  have  been  think- 
ing lately  that  without  doubt 
I  should  have  done  better  to 
go  to  Cambridge.  .  .  .  India 
is  just  tolerable  at  a  large 
station,  but  I  have  contracted 


an  antipathy  to  outposts." 
Most  young  civilians  consider 
that  in  going  to  India  they 
abdicated  the  certainty  of  being 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  cold 
seasons  spent  in  Berar  march- 
ing about  the  four  districts 
under  his  charge  were  of  the 
greatest  use,  for  they  offered 
him  facilities  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  favourite  pursuit — 
the  exploration  of  the  different 
castes  and  religions  of  India. 
Lyall's  own  mind  being  phil- 
osophic, subtle,  unemphatic, 
enabled  him  in  a  large  degree 
to  understand  and  sympathise 
with  the  Indian  mind.  His 
Berar  Census  Report,  which 
is  always  well  worth  reading, 
contains  his  first  dissertation 
on  Indian  sects  and  religions, 
and  was  the  germ  of  his 
'Asiatic  Studies.'  Soon  after 
its  publication  Lyall  returned 
to  England  on  six  months' 
leave.  He  spent  a  quiet  holi- 
day among  his  own  people  and 
in  pleasant  country  visits.  On 
the  eve  of  his  return  to  India 
was  published  in  '  The  Cornhill 
Magazine,'  "Theology  in  Ex- 
tremis," which  first  made  him 
known  to  English  readers.  It 
is  the  musings  of  a  young  man 
who  would  not  save  his  life 
in  the  Mutiny  by  professing 
Mahometanism. 

"  I  must  be  gone  to  the  crowd  untold 
Of  men  by  the  cause  which  they 

served  unknown, 
Who    moulder    in    myriad    graves    of 

old; 

Never  a  story  and  never  a  stone 
Tells   of  the  martyrs   who    died    like 

me, 
Just    for    the     pride     of     the      old 

countree." 

On  his  return  to  India  Lyall 
was  greatly  occupied  in  editing 
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the  '  Gazetteer  of  Berar.'  It 
was  published  in  1870,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  accounts  ever 
written  of  an  Indian  province. 
In  the  short,  luminous  chapter 
on  Religions  and  Caste,  we  have 
all  the  realistic  touches  which 
gave  life  and  colour  to  his  sub- 
sequent essays  on  Indian  re- 
ligions. It  opens  with  Lyall's 
frequent  theme,  that  the  cultus 
of  the  elder  or  classic  gods  of 
the  Hindu  Pantheon  is  only  a 
portion  of  the  popular  religion. 

"  Here,  in  India,  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  do  men 
worship  most  what  they  understand 
least.  Not  only  do  they  adore  all 
strange  phenomena  and  incompre- 
hensible forces,  —  being  driven  by 
incessant  awe  of  the  invisible  powers 
to  propitiate  every  unusual  shape  or 
striking  natural  object,  —  but  their 
pantheistic  piety  leads  them  to  invest 
with  a  mysterious  potentiality  the 
animals  which  are  most  useful  to 
man,  and  even  the  implements  of 
a  profitable  trade.  The  husbandman 
adores  his  cow  and  his  plough,  the 
merchant  pays  devotion  to  his  ac- 
count book,  the  writer  to  his  ink- 
stand. The  people  have  set  up 
tutelary  deities  without  number, 
who  watch  over  the  interests  of 
separate  classes  and  callings,  and 
who  are  served  by  queer  rites 
peculiar  to  their  shrines.  Then 
there  is  an  infinite  army  of  demi- 
gods, martyrs,  and  saints,  of  which 
the  last-named  division  is  being 
continually  recruited  by  the  death, 
in  full  odour  of  sanctity,  of  hermits, 
ascetics,  and  even  men  who  have 
been  noted  for  private  virtues  in  a 
worldly  career." 

About  the  close  of  March  1871 
Lyall,  after  fifteen  years'  Indian 
service,  took  long  leave  and 
sailed  for  England.  He  passed 
the  summer  at  "Windsor,  from 
whence  he  moved  to  London, 
where  he  worked  hard  at 
moulding  into  literary  form  the 
materials  he  had  collected  in 


Berar.  In  February  1872  there 
appeared  in  the  '  Fortnightly 
Review,'  then  edited  by  John 
Morley,  a  paper  written  by  him 
on  "  Our  Religious  Policy  in 
India,"  which  was  followed  by 
a  second  in  April  on  "  The  Re- 
ligion of  an  Indian  Province," 
and  a  third  in  August  on  "  The 
Religious  Situation  in  India." 
The  most  original  and  striking 
of  the  three  essays  are  the  last 

If 

two,  which  deal  with  the  origin 
and  development  of  Indian  re- 
ligion. He  showed  at  greater 
length  than  he  did  in  the 
'  Berar  Gazetteer'  that  the  in- 
digenous religions  of  India 
to-day  are  less  founded  on  the 
"  cultus  "  of  the  elder  or  classic 
gods  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon, 
embodying  mainly  the  forces  of 
nature,  than  on  the  deification 
of  actual  men.  "Berar,"  he 
writes,  "  is  liberally  provided 
with  canonised  saints."  But 
this  deification  began  in  the 
remote  Vedic  times.  The  de- 
fects in  the  essays  are  due  to 
the  writer  not  being  a  Sanskrit 
scholar  acquainted  with  San- 
skrit literature.  Their  charm 
is  due  to  the  diffusion  of  per- 
sonal observation  over  specula- 
tive disquisition.  They  revealed 
to  the  West  a  fresh  and  fascin- 
ating field  of  research.  These 
essays  first  brought  him  dis- 
tinguished friends.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Fitzjames 
Stephen,  who  "  has  that  turn 
for  clear  free  opinions,  with  an 
edge  on  them,  which  greatly 
attracts  me,"  and  he  tells  his 
sister  that  he  is  going  down 
"  to  stay  a  day  with  Morley, 
the  '  Fortnightly '  editor,  who 
proposes  to  make  personal 
acquaintance."  Thus  began  a 
friendship  which  lasted  for 
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nearly  forty  years,  and  had,  as 
Sir  Mortimer  Durand  tells  us, 
"  a  great  influence  not  only  on 
his   literary    work   but,  as    he 
believed,  on  his  official  career." 
In  the  autumn  of  1872  Lyall 
once  more  sailed  for  the  East, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  Nov- 
ember he  found  himself  again 
in  Berar.     But  from  pleasant 
tours   in    the   district  he   was 
called  to  the  regular  grinding 
work  of  examining  "  mountains 
of  papers  "  as  Secretary  to  the 
Home  Department,  which  then 
supervised    almost    the    whole 
administration  of  British  India. 
When  the  Governor  -  General- 
ship fell  vacant  by  Lord  Mayo's 
assassination,  Lord  Northbrook 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Lyall  had  met  the  new  Viceroy 
at    Bombay,    and    found    him 
"cool,  clever,  and  good  at  busi- 
ness, but  as  yet  more  like  an 
English  official  than  an  Asiatic 
ruler."      It    was    because     he 
never  attempted  to  imitate  the 
pomp  and  show  of  an  Asiatic 
ruler  or  to  play  the  part  of  a 
diplomatist  that    Lord   North- 
brook   so   fully    won   the   con- 
fidence   and    affection    of    the 
natives.      The  appointment  of 
Lyall   to   be   Home   Secretary 
caused   some   surprise.      There 
were   many  men   who,    on  ac- 
count of  seniority  and  a  more 
thorough    knowledge     of     the 
details    of   Indian   administra- 
tion, had  a  better  claim  to  the 
office.     But  Morley  in  a  letter 
to  Lyall  reveals  the  secret  of 
the  appointment. 


whereupon  Ld.  N.  called  to  you  to 
come  and  sit  on  his  right  hand, 
confess  the  whole  transaction  gives 
me  a  thoroughly  favourable  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  Indian  things  are 
done." 


"I  sat  next  to  Sir  Louis  Mallet  the 
other  day,  and  we  talked  about  you. 
He  said  that  Grant  Duff  named  you 
as  a  promising  youth  to  Lord  North- 
brook,  and  sent  Ld.  N.  your  pieces  in 
the  '  Fortnightly,'  and  other  things ; 


It     is     open     to     argument 
whether  this  is  the  best  way  of 
filling   a    responsible    office  in 
India.     Lyall's   tenure   of    the 
Home  Secretaryship  was  brief, 
for  in  August  1874  he  was  sent 
to  act  for  a  year  as  Agent  to 
the  Governor-General   in  Raj^- 
putaua.     "Lord   Northbrook," 
says     Sir    Mortimer    Durand, 
"had  decided   to  appoint  him 
to   the    Foreign   Secretaryship 
on  the  next   vacancy ;   and  in 
preparation  for  this  post  wished 
him  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the    Native    States    of     India 
which    are    under    the    control 
of  the  Indian  Foreign  Office." 
Lyall  writes   to  his   mother — 
"Sir   Henry    and    Sir   George 
Lawrence   both   held    this   ap- 
pointment, which  is  one  of  the 
finest  political  offices  one  could 
have,  and  I  am  much  honoured 
by  succeeding  them.     I  am  the 
first  civilian  who  ever  held  the 
appointment."      The    post,   he 
states,  was  suited  to  his  taste — 
"not  much  to  do,  and   pictur- 
esque    surroundings,     with     a 
great    deal    of    authority   and 
very  little  law.     The   position 
makes  one  rather  lazy  and  dis- 
inclined for  real  hard  work." 
His  head,  he  states,  won't  stand 
continuous       strains.        ;'  This 
morning  I  wrote  a  long  article 
on  Mill's  'Essays'  in  order  to 
oblige  editorial  friends,  and  I 
got  up   rather  dazed.     Never- 
theless, I  am  clear  that  I  would 
have    made    my    living    as    a 
journalist  in   England;    for  I 
have  got  to  like  the  craft.     I 
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may  tell  you  by  the  way  that 
I  think  Mill's  Essays  rather 
poor  stuff,  and  there  is  nothing 
new  in  them."  Lyall  never 
had  the  painful  experience  of 
earning  his  living  as  a  journalist 
in  England.  The  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  land  where  the 
age  of  chivalry  has  not  lied 
and  the  feudal  life  still  exists 
appealed  to  the  artistic  and 
historical  instincts  of  Lyall. 
He  writes — 

"  Barring  Oriental  scenery  and 
decorations,  the  whole  feeling  of  this 
country  is  medieval  ;  the  Rajput 
noblesse  caracoles  along  with  sword 
and  shield  ;  the  small  people  crowd 
round  with  rags  and  rusty  arms  ;  the 
king  and  his  principal  chiefs  are  lords 
of  the  country,  and  the  peasant  is  at 
their  mercy.  Every  class  and  rank 
has  its  place  ;  and  the  upshot  of  all  is 
that  this  state  of  society  is  not  half  as 
bad  as  it  sounds,  when  the  rajah  is 
not  a  fool  or  a  brute.  The  chief 
nobles  hunt,  drink,  and  fight  when 
they  are  not  prevented  ;  they  eat  the 
wild  boar  and  get  tipsy  in  their 
castles.  I  suppose  they  are  not 
much  worse  than  an  average  baron 
of  Germany  was ;  but  they  are  as 
different  from  the  mild  Hindoo  of 
Bengal  as  you  could  imagine.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  do  not  altogether  im- 
prove the  nobles  by  keeping  them 
from  fighting  ;  for  in  the  fights  the 
best  man  came  uppermost,  whereas 
now  the  fools  and  cowards  survive  as 
well  as  the  strong  men." 

On  the  15th  of  April  1876 
Lord  Northbrook  embarked  on 
an  Indian  troopship  for  his 
journey  home,  and  Lord  Lytton 
reigned  in  his  stead.  The  new 
ruler  summoned  Lyall  to  meet 
him  on  his  way  to  Calcutta. 
John  Morley  had  "much  and 
kindly  recommended "  Lord 
Lytton  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  Fitzjames  Stephen 
had  done  the  same.  Two  years 
later  Lord  Lytton  appointed 
Lyall  Foreign  Secretary  to  the 


Government  of  India.  Many 
momentous  events  had  taken 
place  during  the  period,  and 
the  Afghan  tragedy  was  ap- 
proaching its  inevitable  end. 
Lord  Lytton,  on  assuming  the 
office  of  Governor-General,  at 
once  took  steps  for  carrying 
out  the  policy  of  interfering  in 
Afghan  affairs  and  thrusting  a 
British  Agent  or  Agents  011  the 
Amir.  In  January  1877  a 
meeting  took  place  at  Peshawar 
between  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  as 
representative  of  the  Viceroy, 
and  the  Afghan  envoy.  After 
much  fencing  the  envoy  re- 
jected the  sine  qua  non  con- 
dition that  a  British  Agent 
should  reside  at  Herat  or  other 
parts  of  the  frontier  of  Afghan- 
istan. The  death  of  the  Afghan 
envoy  in  March  1877  put  an 
end  to  the  Peshawar  confer- 
ence. In  April  1877  war  broke 
out  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, and  in  January  1878  the 
Russian  army  had  passed  the 
Balkans  and  encamped  before 
Constantinople.  This  was  the 
state  of  affairs  when  Lord 
Lytton  offered  Lyall  the 
Foreign  Secretaryship.  The 
Governor  -  General,  a  diplo- 
matist and  man  of  letters, 
could  well  appreciate  the  ability 
and  literary  power  of  Lyall, 
but  he  knew  that  Lyall  was  in 
favour  of  an  alliance  with 
Russia  and  objected  to  inter- 
ference with  Afghanistan.  Lyall 
was  a  Liberal  in  politics ;  he 
had  been  recommended  to  Lord 
Lytton  by  Morley,  and  Morley 
was  now  the  Viceroy's  most 
strenuous  opponent.  Lord 
Lyttou  wanted  to  disarm  Lyall, 
and  when  he  made  him  the 
offer  of  the  Foreign  Secretary- 
ship "he  stipulated  courteously 
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but  clearly  that,  if  Lyall 
accepted  the  appointment,  he 
must  not  discuss  foreign  affairs 
with  his  private  friends  in 
England,  or,  at  all  events,  must 
not  write  against  the  new 
policy."  Sir  Mortimer  Durand 
tells  us  that  Lyall  "  was  inclined 
to  be  impatient  at  the  doubt, 
but  Lord  Lytton's  tone,  he 
said,  was  really  kind,  and  he 
replied  with  'becoming  humil- 
ity."1 Lord  Lytton  wrote  to 
Lyall:  "The  Foreign  Depart- 
ment seems  to  me  the  one  of  all 
others  in  which  most  depends 
upon  the  personality  of  the 
Chief  Secretary."  But  a 
Foreign  Secretary  who  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  main  foreign 
policy  of  the  Governor-General 
cannot  freely  express  his 
opinions  nor  exercise  sufficient 
influence  in  the  Council  of  the 
State.  Charles  Aitchison, 
Lyall's  predecessor  in  the  post, 
was  not  in  accord  with  the  new 
Afghan  policy.  He  plainly 
expressed  his  views  and  was 
sent  to  Burma.  Lord  Lytton 
was  therefore  hardly  consistent 
in  criticising  Lyall  for  being 
so  reticent  with  regard  to 
his  views  on  Afghan  affairs. 
However,  when  a  Russian 
mission  was  received  at  Kabul, 
Lyall  agreed  with  the  Governor- 
General  that  war  was  inevit- 
able. On  Chamberlain's  mission 
being  repulsed,  he  strongly  ad- 
vocated immediate  action.  But 
the  Cabinet  hesitated,  doubted, 
and  wavered.  It  was  not  till 
the  21st  of  November  1879 
that  the  British  troops  crossed 
the  Afghan  frontier.  The 
campaign  which  followed  was 
brief  and  decisive.  On  the 
26th  of  May  the  treaty  of 
VOL.  CXCIII. — NO.  MCLXXI. 


Gundamuk  was  signed  in  the 
British  camp,  and  Lyall,  we 
are  told,  "felt  much  happier." 
In  pursuance  of  the  treaty 
Major  Cavagnari  was  sent  to 
the  Court  of  Kabul  as  "  Envoy 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary." 
Lyall  wrote  to  Cavagnari,  "  I 
fear  that  our  work  is  not  over, 
and  that  many  complications 
remain  to  be  solved."  On  the 
5th  of  September  news  reached 
Simla  of  the  base  and  cruel 
murder  of  every  member  of 
the  mission.  Sir  Mortimer 
Durand,  who  had  an  interview 
with  him  that  day,  relates 
how  deeply  he  was  moved. 
"  Though  by  this  time  I  had 
got  to  know  him  well,  I  was 
surprised  by  the  intensity  of 
his  personal  distress  on  their 
account.  He  could  not  bear 
the  idea  that  they  had  died 
with  despair  in  their  hearts, 
longing  for  the  help  that  could 
not  come."  Few  ever  realised 
the  warmth  of  feeling  that 
burned  within  a  picturesque 
but  somewhat  cold  external 
appearance. 

The  murder  of  Cavagnari 
with  his  staff  and  escort  led 
to  a  renewal  of  the  war.  A 
month  after  the  tragic  event 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  by  a 
bold  and  daring  march,  entered 
Kabul,  and  within  three  days 
Kandahar  was  occupied.  The 
tribes,  however,  soon  broke  out 
into  insurrection,  invested  the 
fortified  cantonment  of  Sher- 
pur,  and  were  not  finally  dis- 
persed till  the  23rd  of  December 
1879.  In  March  1880  Lyall 
left  Calcutta  for  Kabul.  He 
was  anxious  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  General  Roberts 
and  judge  for  himself  on  the 
3  A 
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spot  the  future  arrangements 
that  should  be  made  regarding 
Afghanistan.  "  After  leaving 
the  line  of  rail,  he  had  to  ride 
some  two  hundred  miles  over 
rough  country,  from  the  border 
to  Kabul.  He  arrived  there 
safely,  though  there  was  at  the 
time  some  trouble  on  the  road, 
and  one  or  two  of  our  officers 
had  been  killed."  In  April 
Lyall  returned,  "riding  fifty 
miles  a-day  over  the  rough 
mountainous  road,"  and  re- 
joined Lord  Lytton.  A  few 
days  later  Mr  Gladstone  be- 
came Chief  Minister  of  the 
Crown  and  Lord  Lytton  re- 
signed. On  the  8th  of  June 
Lord  Ripon  arrived  at  Simla 
and  assumed  the  charge  of 
government.  Two  months 
later  the  startling  intelligence 
reached  Simla  of  the  defeat  of 
the  British  force  at  Maiwand 
near  Kandahar  and  the  invest- 
ment of  that  city.  Lyall 
wrote : — 

"  You  will  never  realise  what  it  is 
to  sit  quietly  at  one's  table,  and 
suddenly  open  a  telegram  conveying 
news  of  death  and  disaster.  This 
has  happened  to  me  twice  within  the 
twelvemonth.  .  .  .  But  the  disaster 
was  bad  enough,  God  knows,  a  second 
Isandula,  .  .  .  and  the  result  is  to 
plunge  our  Afghan  policy  into  con- 
fusion again.  The  consequences  can- 
not yet  be  foreseen,  but  there  will 
be  complications  only  to  be  cut  by 
the  sword.  We  were  just  going  to 
evacuate  Kabul,  having  succeeded  in 
placing  Abdurrahman  on  some  sort 
of  shaky  throne  there  ;  and  now  our 
poor  troops  have,  instead  of  going 
home,  to  cut  their  way  to  Kandahar. 
...  I  should  like  to  go  up  myself, 
and  go  I  will  soon,  to  see  the  faces  of 
men  hardset  with  excitement  and 
danger  ;  instead  of  sitting  here  open- 
ing telegrams.  .  .  .  Well,  I  am  very 
sick  of  it,  and  the  stars  fight  against 
us  in  their  courses." 


What  followed  is  well  known. 
General  Roberts'  march  from 
Kabul  to  Kandahar  through  a 
hostile  country  is  a  feat  which 
will  always  be  remembered.  In 
September  1880  Lyall  went  to 
Quetta  and  Kandahar  in  order 
to  study  the  position  in  South- 
ern Afghanistan,  and,  "  in  spite 
of  many  opinions  to  the  con- 
trary," he  was  in  favour  of 
evacuating  Kandahar.  "This," 
says  the  author,  "  was  the  view 
taken  by  the  new  Government 
in  England,  where  the  Afghan 
situation  was  then  being  con- 
sidered." At  the  close  of  the 
year  Lord  Ripon  proposed  that 
Lyall  should  receive  the  honour 
of  the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath, 
"  for  the  great  and  valuable 
services  which  he  had  rendered 
to  the  Government  of  India 
throughout  all  the  negotiations 
which  have  been  going  on  with 
respect  to  Afghanistan."  On 
the  24th  of  May  he  received 
that  high  distinction.  In  the 
middle  of  September  he  took 
furlough  to  England  and 
handed  over  the  charge  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  knowing 
that  on  the  expiration  of  his 
leave  he  was  to  become  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces  and  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Oude. 

Sir  Mortimer  Durand  gives 
an  excellent  account  of  Lyall's 
various  measures  and  projects 
for  improving  the  internal  ad- 
ministration and  increasing  the 
moral  and  material  progress  of 
a  country  nearly  as  large  as 
Great  Britain  during  his  eight 
years  of  rule.  He  applied  to 
them  a  Local  Self -Government 
Scheme  by  which  district  and 
municipal  boards  were  invested 
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with  larger  and  more  inde- 
pendent powers ;  he  amended 
the  Oudh  Rent  Law  and  had 
the  land  revenue  assessment 
carefully  examined.  He  ob- 
tained for  them  a  Legislative 
Council  and  a  University  of 
their  own,  of  which  he  became 
the  first  Chancellor.  But,  as 
Sir  Mortimer  Durand  states, 
he  was  not  regarded  as  excep- 
tionally strong  in  the  ordinary 
work  of  administration.  He 
could  not,  like  John  Lawrence, 
win  the  affection  of  those  who 
worked  for  him.  He  was  re- 
garded as  suspicious,  and  was 
therefore  distrusted  and  dis- 
liked. Lyall  was  a  great 
diplomatist,  and  the  ordinary 
English  official  resented  receiv- 
ing orders  in  the  elusive 
language  of  diplomacy.  But 
he  was  better  than  his  word 
and  his  cynical  manner.  No 
man  could  be  more  charming 
when  he  chose,  and  no  one  was 
more  capable  of  great  acts  of 
kindness. 

In  December  1887  Lyall  left 
the  continent  in  which  he  had 
so  long  played  a  distinguished 
part.  He  left  behind  him  many 
native  friends,  for  he  had 
always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  their  welfare,  their  social 
customs,  and  religion.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Council  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  writes 
to  his  brother : — 

"  The  India  Office  is  comfortable 
and  convenient,  but  rather  depress- 
ing :  in  the  first  place,  death  visits 
the  Council  rather  frequently  ; 
secondly,  we  have  all  rather  the  look 
of  old  hulks  laid  up  in  dock,  and  are 
men  who  have  said  good-bye  to  active 
service ;  thirdly,  the  distance  and 
difference  between  London  and  India 


makes  one  feel  as  if  looking  at  things 
through  a  glass  darkly,  not  face  to 
face,  and  in  a  year  or  two,  I  shall 
begin  to  distrust  my  judgment.  Lord 
Cross  seems  to  me  an  honest,  straight- 
forward, sensible  man,  doing  his  work 
very  well,  and  Godley  is  an  excellent 
good  fellow.  In  Council  we  stand  up 
and  orate,  which  keeps  down  desul- 
tory discussion,  but  is  not  good  for 
thrashing  out  questions." 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to 
learn  that  Lyall,  who  never 
cared  for  hard  work,  began 
"to  be  troubled  by  the  re- 
stricted nature  of  his  work  in 
the  India  Office,"  where  he  felt 
"one  can  prevent  some  mis- 
chief, but  do  little  good  on 
the  Council."  If  the  Council 
is  to  be  of  any  real  service 
changes  will  have  to  be  made, 
not  only  in  the  form  of  business, 
but  in  its  constitution.  That 
under  its  present  constitution 
the  power  of  the  Minister 
is  practically  uncontrolled  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter 
to  John  Morley  : — 

"I  heard  yesterday  evening  that 
you  would  remain  faithful  to  Ireland . 
...  I  would  it  had  been  otherwise  ; 
for  we  much  need  some  one  who  can 
stand  up  effectually  for  India  in  the 
Commons.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  Indian  politics,  that  exemption  of 
cotton  goods  from  the  import  duties 
is  a  serious  concession  to  the  self- 
interest  of  our  people,  which  will  do 
much  to  damage  the  confidence  of 
the  Indians  in  the  English  Govern- 
ment. I  cannot  believe  that  the 
manufacturers  themselves  are  acting 
wisely  for  their  own  advantage. 
However,  we  all  protested,  vigorously 
and  vainly,  in  our  Council." 

Lyall  had  not  been  long  in 
England  when  he  was  asked  if 
he  would  accept  the  Governor- 
ship of  the  Cape  in  succes- 
sion to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 
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but  he  declined.  "  I  did  not 
take  the  Cape  Governorship, 
because  I  had  just  enough  to 
live  o-n  in  my  way  so  long  as 
the  Council  lasts,  and  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  my  children  I 
should  leave  them  again  so 
soon."  He  had  now  found  his 
place  in  the  literary  and  social 
worlds,  and  the  extracts  from 
his  letters  give  interesting 
glimpses  of  the  leading  men 
and  events  of  the  time.  He 
was  a  Liberal  but  not  a  Home 
Ruler,  and  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  Home  Rule 
debate  in  1892  is  worth  pre- 
serving : — 

"  On  Friday  I  went  to  the  House 
of  Commons — the  place  was  crowded 
beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant — every  gallery,  every  step 
and  gangway  —  ambassadors  packed 
like  fish  on  their  bench — peers  and 
peeresses — poor  little  .  .  .  unable  to 
get  in  half-crying  at  the  door.  In 
the  midst  up  rose  Gladstone,  who 
made  the  speech  you've  read ;  very 
full  and  flexible  voice,  great  dignity 
of  attitude  and  gesture,  and  (to  my 
mind)  much  force  of  argument.  A 
very  fine  performance,  worth  witness- 
ing. Balfour  rose  to  reply — nervous 
and  rather  stumbling  at  first  ;  a  weak 
voice  cracking  with  the  strain  of  the 
situation — a  contrast  with  the  large 
cool  utterance  that  had  just  ceased. 
But  he  soon  warmed  to  his  argument, 
and  looked  very  well — a  light,  active, 
fiery  kind  of  spirit  leading  his  men 
in  serried  ranks  behind  him.  He 
attacked  the  Irishmen  with  gesture 
and  word  directly  and  very  boldly, 
made  a  dashing  speech  full  of  fight 
and  a  kind  of  defiance." 

The  comparative  leisure  of 
the  India  Office  allowed  Lyall 
ample  time  to  pursue  his  lit- 
erary work.  In  1890  was  pub- 
lished his  brilliant  sketch  of 
the  career  of  Warren  Hastings, 
which  clears  from  some  unjust 
charges  the  reputation  of  a 
ruler  who  raised  a  great  and 


weighty  Imperial  fabric.  Sir 
Mortimer  Durand  says,  "Lyall 
might  have  said  more  than  he 
has,"  and  he  points  out  the  dif- 
ference of  tone  with  regard  to 
what  he  says  of  Hastings  in 
the  sketch  and  in  the  '  Rise  of 
the  British  Dominion  in  India.' 
He  suggests  that  "  the  extreme 
moderation,  not  to  say  cold- 
ness, of  Lyall's  language  in 
this  instance  may  possibly  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
book  was  written  very  soon 
after  his  return  from  India, 
before  he  had  established  his 
reputation  for  impartiality  and 
judgment."  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  solution.  Lyall 
regretted  that  the  book  was 

O 

written  before  he  could  avail 
himself  of  the  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  publication  of 
the  '  Selections  from  the  State 
Papers,'  which  completely  vindi- 
cated the  fair  fame  of  Hastings. 
The  offer  of  the  Governor- 
ship of  New  Zealand  did  not 
tempt  Lyall  to  desert  the 
India  Office  and  his  literary 
work.  In  February  1893  the 
'Rise  of  the  British  Dominion 
in  India  '  was  published, — a 
work  which  can  always  be  read 
with  equal  pleasure  and  utility. 
It  is  not  founded  on  original 
research,  but  it  is  a  most  clear 
and  suggestive  survey  of  the 
forces  by  which  England  was 
gradually  driven  to  establish 
her  Indian  Empire  written  by 
a  student  of  European  history 
and  politics,  conversant  with 
Indian  affairs.  Six  years  later 
appeared  the  second  volume  of 
'Asiatic  Studies,'  the  first  hav- 
ing been  published  when  he 
was  Governor  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces.  It  contains 
three  essays  which  have  a  high 
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title  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  brilliant  papers  he  ever 
wrote.  Under  the  disguise  of 
Vasuadeo  Shastri,  an  orthodox 
Brahmin  who  has  received  an 
English  education,  he  discusses 
the  existing  condition  of  moral- 
ity and  religion  in  India  and 
the  effect  of  Western  philosophy 
on  the  Oriental  mind. 

At  the  close  of  1899  it  was 
not  literature  but  the  Boer 
war  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Lyall.  He  was  a 
patriot ;  he  had  fought  side 
by  side  with  the  British  soldier, 
and  he  felt  deeply  the  disasters 
which  had  overtaken  our  arms. 
He  watched  closely  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  and  in  a 
letter  (not  printed  in  the  bio- 
graphy) dated  7th  March  1900, 
he  says — 

"Whether  Buller  was  obliged  to 
go  to  Natal  is  the  point  on  which 
his  reputation  will  rest.  I  don't 
pretend  to  determine  it :  but  I  think 
that  a  general  who  had  the  nerve  to 
play  for  heavy  stakes  could  have 
risked  the  fall  of  Ladysmith,  and 
would  have  marched  with  his  whole 
force  into  the  Orange  Free  State. 

"  George  White's  position  was  very 
difficult :  if  he  had  drawn  back  out 
of  Ladysmith  immediately  on  reach- 
ing Natal,  we  now  know  he  would 
have  done  right,  but  at  the  time  he 
would  probably  have  been  sharply 
criticised  and  cried  out  against." 

The  successful  campaign  of 
his  old  comrade  Lord  Roberts 
gave  him  great  pleasure.  He 
had  now  deserted  for  a  time 
'Asiatic  Studies,'  and  had 
undertaken  to  write  the  Life 
of  Lord  Tennyson.  In  1902  it 
was  published.  Morley  writes 
to  him — 

"I  have  read  the  book  with  real 
delight.  It  is  a  true  masterpiece, 
and  shows  that  only  a  poet  can  judge 


a  poet  with  true  inward  feeling  and 
effect.  It  is  absolutely  free  from 
the  defects  that  disfigure  nine  criti- 
cisms out  of  ten.  It  is  just,  it  is 
respectful  and  appreciative,  it  is  full 
of  poetic  and  meditative  charm  of  its 
own,  it  is  suffused  with  a  continuous 
and  enchanting  Tennysonian  atmos- 
phere. 

"  I  am  full  of  admiration  and 
pleasure,  and  this  I  say  in  all 
humility  and  sincerity." 

Lyall's    'Alfred     Tennyson' 
has,  as  Mr  Prothero  says,  great 
merits,  but  it   is  not   "  a   true 
masterpiece."      In    June    1902 
Lyall  was  made  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor,   and    in    the    following 
January  he   attended    his  last 
Council  at  the  India  Office.    He 
now  mainly  occupied  himself  in 
writing  the  Life  of  Lord  Duf- 
ferin.    His  health  had  begun  to 
fail,  and    he  involved   himself, 
as  he  says,  in  more  labour  than 
quite  suited  him.   Thebiography 
was  published  in  1905,  and  it  is 
the  least  successful  of  his  books. 
It  was  written  too  soon  after 
Dufferin's  death  for  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  account  of  his 
varied    official     career     to    be 
given,  and  Lyall  was  the  last 
man  to  understand  the  warm- 
hearted,    impulsive     Irishman 
endowed  with  a  touch  of  genius. 
The  biography  was  Lyall's  last 
important       contribution       to 
literature.       On    the    10th    of 
April   1911    he   died    of   heart 
disease,  when  he  was  on  a  visit 
to  Lord  Tennyson   at  Farring- 
ford,    in    the     Isle    of   Wight. 
Alfred  Lyall  had  many  charm- 
ing and  great  qualities  alloyed 
by  certain  defects.     The  story 
of  his  life  and  work  ought  to  be 
studied  by  the  statesman,  the 
philosopher,    and    the   lover  of 
English  letters. 
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MR  GEORGE'S  APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA  —  WHAT  is  A  POOR 

-  THE    UNEARNED    INCREMENT  -  "  THE    FOUL    LIP  "  -  A    NATIONAL 
SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION  -  LADDER    OR    HIGHROAD? 


FOR  many  years  Mr  Lloyd 
George  has  posed  upon  a  lofty 
pedestal  of  censorious  benevo- 
lence. He  has  kept  always  in 
view  the  twin  purposes  of  doing 
good  to  others  and  to  himself. 
He  has  discoursed  eloquently  of 
the  favours  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  would  shower,  from 
the  public  coffers,  upon  the 
human  race.  Refreshing  fruit 
should  be  set  at  every  parched 
lip.  The  infamous  marauder, 
who  called  himself  a  landlord, 
was  presently  to  disgorge  his 
ill-gotten  wealth.  The  people 
was  promised  the  solace  of 
first-class  hotels,  and  it  was 
hinted  by  the  People's  Tribune 
that  £200  was  the  income 
which  every  man  might  expect, 
merely  because  he  was  a  citizen 
and  a  brother.  Thus  Mr  George 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  tabernacle 
and  town-hall ;  thus  he  fanned 
the  flame  of  envy  and  malice  in 
many  a  greedy  breast ;  until  it 
seemed  as  though  one  thing 
only  was  necessary  to  bring  in 
the  millennium  —  that  every 
parched  soul,  in  exchange  for 
refreshing  fruit,  should  vote 
early  and  often  for  that  good 
man,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

It  was  impossible,  in  this 
campaign  of  class  hatred,  that 
Mr  George  should  cling  closely 
to  the  facts  of  life.  Accuracy 
and  Limehouse  are  naturally 
incompatible.  A  fury  of  con- 
tempt for  any  man  who  owns 


land,  did  not  turn  Newcastle 
into  a  place  of  urbanity  and 
moderation.  But  Mr  George 
was  always  convinced  that  a 
good  intention  absolved  him 
from  the  sad  necessity  of  veri- 
fying his  statements.  He  ap- 
proached the  terms  of  Messrs 
Gorringe's  lease  and  the 
antecedent  character  of  the 
blue-eyed  shepherd  with  an 
equal  scorn  of  accuracy.  He 
attacked  the  class,  which  in  his 
ignorance  he  called  "the  idle 
rich,"  without  making  any  at- 
tempt to  discover  who  they  are 
or  what  they  do.  He  shud- 
dered when  he  thought  of  these 
monsters  sitting  at  luncheon  in 
a  London  club,  though  he  him- 
self has  perhaps  been  guilty 
now  and  then  of  a  like  in- 
discretion. He  sorrowfully  pic- 
tured them  walking  "in  country 
lanes,  gun  at  shoulder,  dog  at 
heel,"  and  shooting  partridges, 
for  whose  proper  sustenance  he 
firmly  believes  that  the  labour- 
ing man  is  driven  into  the 
towns. 

It  will  be  easily  understood, 
then,  that  what  Mr  George 
has  always  suffered  from  is  an 
excess  of  virtue.  The  sins  of 
others  have  ever  been  apparent 
to  him.  He  has  found  no  ex- 
cuses for  them;  he  has  permitted 
no  condonation.  The  weaker  his 
case,  the  more  violent  has  been 
his  indignation.  He  has  ap- 
plied to  his  opponents  the 
familiar  test  of  Caesar's  wife. 
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They  must  be  above  sus- 
picion, said  he,  and  we  all 
remember  with  what  a  fury 
of  righteous  rage  he  once 
turned  upon  an  eminent 
Minister.  And  now  he  who 
appealed  confidently  to  the 
ancient  precedent  of  Caesar's 
wife,  seems  himself  to  be  be- 
smirched, and  nothing  less 
than  a  public  whitewashing 
will  content  our  censor  of 
other  men's  morals,  and  his 
colleague  the  Attorney-General. 
It  is  a  situation  which  would 
be  comic,  but  for  the  hint  of 
tragedy  that  lurks  within. 
Mr  George  has  assumed  all  the 
privileges  of  Rhadamanthus, 
and  now  at  last  Rhadamanthus 
himself  solicits  inquiry.  He 
who  judged  others  without 
mercy  must  himself  be  judged. 
The  vast  fabric  of  unassail- 
able spotlessness  has  crumbled 
to  the  ground,  with  its  pedestal 
and  its  sentiments  and  its 
austere  assumption  of  im- 
penetrable virtue.  And  they 
would  be  less  than  human, 
who,  having  borne  for  many 
years  the  lash  of  Mr  George's 
tongue,  did  not  smile  in 
satisfaction  that  the  tables 
are  turned  at  last. 

What  the  judgment  of  the 
Marconi  inquiry  will  be  we  can 
only  surmise.  The  defence 
offered  by  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  and 
Mr  George  is  now  complete 
and  cannot  escape  commentary. 
In  a  certain  April,  Mr  Godfrey 
Isaacs,  the  Attorney-General's 
brother,  and  managing  director 
of  a  company  which  aspired  to 
obtain  a  contract  from  the 
Government,  returned  to  Eng- 
land from  America,  with  a 
heavy  burden  of  shares  to  dis- 
pose of  in  the  American  Com- 


pany. Sir  Rufus  purchased 
some  10,000  shares,  and  passed 
on  a  thousand  each  to  Mr 
George  and  Lord  Murray,  then 
the  Master  of  Elibank.  This 
transaction  was  dictated  en- 
tirely by  friendship,  and  all 
might  have  been  well,  had 
there  not  been  created  in  the 
City  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion. 
In  the  month  of  Oetober, 
questions  were  asked  and 
answered  in  the  House,  and  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  his  colleagues,  assured 
the  country  that  none  of  them 
had  bought  or  sold  Marconi 
shares.  By  Marconi  shares  he 
meant  shares  in  the  English 
Company,  and  no  doubt  he 
regrets  to-day  that  he  lost  the 
opportunity  of  explaining  in 
October  his  true  position.  Had 
it  not  been  for  an  action 
brought  against  'Le  Matin,' 
we  might  still  be  ignorant  of 
the  truth,  and  even  if  we  had 
no  other  complaint  to  make 
of  our  Ministers'  conduct,  we 
should  assuredly  hold  them 
guilty  of  a  lack  of  candour. 
Unluckily  lack  of  candour  is 
not  their  only  nor  their  heaviest 
fault. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  indelicate  and  in- 
discreet than  the  conduct  of 
Mr  George  and  his  friends. 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  having  ob- 
tained information  through  his 
brother,  who  was  then  con- 
tracting with  the  Government, 
instantly  shared  it  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Chief  Whip.  They 
were  all  three,  we  are  told, 
on  the  terms  of  cordial  com- 
radeship ;  they  played  golf  to- 
gether, and  golf,  as  we  know, 
by  desperate  iteration,  is  the 
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first  duty  of  the  politician. 
Mr  George  and  the  Master  of 
Elibank,  especially,  were  like 
brothers.  They  both  lived  at 
No.  10  Downing  Street,  and 
when  the  Attorney-General  in- 
vited them  to  a  flutter,  what 
more  natural  than  that  they 
should  take  their  part  in  his 
good  fortune?  They  did  not 
hesitate.  They  bought  shares 
in  the  American  Company,  in 
which  the  English  Company 
had  a  very  solid  interest,  and 
they  bought  them,  says  Mr 
George,  as  an  investment. 
Within  three  days  Mr  George 
had  sold  the  bulk  of  his  shares 
at  a  profit.  A  passage  of  dia- 
logue will  make  the  point  per- 
fectly clear.  The  questions  were 
put  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the 
answers  extorted  from  Mr 
George  : 

Lord  R.  Cecil.  As  far  as  this 
transaction  is  concerned,  the 
first  transaction,  the  pur- 
chase from  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  subsequent 
sale  of  all  but  143  shares  of  the 
1000 — that  you  have  referred 
to  as  an  investment? 

Mr  George.  Yes. 

Lord  R.  Cecil.  But  ultimately 
it  was  not  an  investment  except 
with  respect  to  the  143  shares  ? 

Mr  George.  Well,  it  was  a 
very  good  investment. 

Lord  R.  Cecil.  Not  exactly 
an  investment? 

Mr  George.  It  does  not  cease 
to  be  an  investment  because 
you  sell  at  a  profit.  I  meant 
it  to  be  an  investment,  and  for 
a  whole  day  I  refused  to  sell 
against  the  advice  of  my  broker 
because  I  wanted  to  stick  to 
them.  He  pressed  me  again 
on  the  20th,  and  then  I  sold. 
I  got  rid  of  them  at  a  profit. 


Lord  R.  Cecil.  At  a  profit, 
and  practically  without  any 
money  passing? 

Mr  George.  No  money  passed, 
because  I  had  not  at  that  time 
the  shares. 

Lord  R.  Cecil.  No  money 
could  have  passed,  because  the 
shares  had  not  been  delivered  ? 

Mr  George.  No. 

Lord  R.  Cecil.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  no  money  did  pass,  and 
you  resold  before  the  shares 
were  delivered? 

Mr  George.  That  is  so. 

The  dialogue  cited  above  is 
dramatic  and  conclusive.  It 
states  the  truth  in  the  simplest, 
plainest  terms.  Mr  George 
bought  his  shares  on  the  17th 
of  April,  and  resold  them  when 
the  rise  came  on  the  20th.  No 
money  passed,  no  shares  were 
delivered.  The  transaction  is 
perfectly  familiar  to  everyone 
who  has  to  do  with  the  Stock 
Exchange.  A  speculator  backs 
his  fancy,  so  to  say,  and  if  he 
puts  his  money  on  a  winning 
stock  he  reaps  the  benefit  of 
his  good  luck.  But  this  trans- 
action is  not  investment,  and 
no  persistence  of  Mr  George 
can  change  the  nature  of  the 
speculation.  Let  us,  then,  con- 
sider accurately  the  measure  of 
our  good  fortune.  We  have  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  thinks  it  consonant  with 
the  dignity  of  his  office  to  buy 
and  sell  without  either  the 
passage  of  money  or  the  de- 
livery of  shares,  and  who  be- 
lieves himself  competent  to 
direct  the  finances  of  the 
country  without  clearly  formu- 
lating in  his  mind  the  difference 
which  separates  speculation 
from  investment.  We  know 
not  which  to  deplore  the  more 
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deeply,  Mr  George's  indiscretion 
or  Mr  George's  ignorance.  At 
any  rate,  this  simple  transac- 
tion in  American  Marconi 
shares  does  a  vast  deal  to  ex- 
plain the  rhetorical  flourish  and 
the  pitiful  failure  of  the  People's 
Budget. 

Mr  George  was  not  content 
to  explain  and  defend  before 
the  Marconi  Committee  his 
transactions  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. He  took  the  oppor- 
tunity, always  dear  to  him,  of 
making  an  apology  for  his  life. 
As  is  usual,  he  was  carried 
away  upon  the  flood  of  his  own 
eloquence.  He  pitched  his 
voice  so-  high  that  it  might 
reach  the  great  public,  which 
hears  and  reads  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Committee 
Room.  He  is  a  poor  man,  he 
assures  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters. He  has  only  just  been 
able  to  make  a  living.  Well, 
well,  we  all  have  our  separate 
definitions  of  poverty.  Very 
few  will  agree  as  to  what  it 
takes  to  make  a  living.  But, 
on  the  whole,  Mr  George  may 
be  congratulated.  His  invest- 
ments bring  him  in  £400  a- 
year.  That  is  to  say,  he  has 
been  able  to  save  some  £10,000. 
Moreover,  he  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  house.  "And 
really,  if  a  man  fifty  years  of 
age,  after  working  very  hard, 
cannot  have  one  house  he  can 
call  his  own,  it  is  rather  hard." 
It  is  a  hardship  which  over- 
takes the  vast  majority  of 
mankind.  Does  Mr  George 
think  that  at  Limehouse  and 
Newcastle  they  will  accept  his 
argument  in  good  faith?  Did 
the  many  thousands  of  working 
men,  to  whom  Mr  George 
offered  his  "refreshing  fruit," 


and  in  whose  ears  he  dinned 
the  abuse  of  all  landowners, 
understand  that  the  dema- 
gogue who  was  pretending  to 
make  common  cause  with  them 
was  master  of  his  own  house 
and  of  a  comfortable  fortune? 
The  idol,  alas,  has  descended 
from  the  pedestal,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  stroke  of 
hazard  can  ever  put  it  back 
again. 

And  there  are  other  points 
of  illumination  in  the  sad  case 
of  Mr  George.  Even  if  he 
lose  the  comfortable  income  of 
£5000,  which  now  enables  him 
to  scour  the  South  of  France 
in  search  of  golf,  he  will  still 
enjoy,  as  one  of  the  idle  rich, 
£400  a-year  and  a  house  of  his 
own.  Has  he  not  by  his  rash 
eloquence  forfeited  his  right  to 
these  comforts?  Once  upon  a 
time  he  declared  that  every 
man  should  enjoy  a  round  two 
hundred  a-year.  Can  he  give 
any  reason  why  he  should  be 
more  highly  favoured  by  for- 
tune than  his  neighbour  ?  Or 
is  he  prepared  to  divide  his 
£400  a-year  into  two  portions, 
that  at  least  one  piece  of  in- 
justice may  be  redressed  ?  Until 
he  take  this  step  all  his  appeals 
for  the  comfort  and  enrichment 
of  the  working  man  are  baseless 
and  insincere.  If  he  be  not 
prepared  to  make  a  sacrifice 
himself,  he  has  no  right  to 
demand  it  of  others.  And 
again,  none  has  denounced  in 
stronger  terms  than  Mr  George 
the  infamy  of  the  unearned 
increment.  Yet  he  has  not 
the  smallest  objection  to  taking 
advantage  of  it.  Here,  re- 
corded in  the  evidence,  is  the 
result  of  one  transaction  of 
his : — 
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Lord  R.  Cecil.  Taking  it  as 
a  single  transaction  of  your 
own,  .  .  .  you  bought,  or 
made  yourself  liable  to  pay, 
£2000  ? 

Mr  George.  Yes. 

Lord  R.  Cecil.  You  sold 
500  at  3-|? 

Mr  George.  No,  3-^  was  the 
actual  figure. 

Lord  R.  Cecil.  Then  you  sold 
and  you  got  for  your  500 
£1625? 

Mr  George.  No,  £1565. 

Lord  R.  Cecil.  That  is  taking 
off  the  commission  ? 

Mr  George.  Well,  I  don't 
know  ;  at  any  rate  that  is  all 
I  got. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  for  doing 
nothing  Mr  George  pocketed 
something  more  than  £500. 
This  he  owed  neither  to  the 
thrift  of  his  ancestois  nor  to 
the  superiority  of  his  intelli- 
gence. He  did  not  work  to 
obtain  it,  nor  did  he  make  any 
sacrifice  of  his  ease  or  comfort. 
The  information  which  per- 
suaded him  to  make  the  pur- 
chase was  not  his  own.  He 
merely  profited  by  the  know- 
ledge possessed  by  Mr  Godfrey 
Isaacs,  and  conveyed  to  him  by 
the  Attorney-General.  Did  he 
convey  half  of  it,  in  the  guise 
of  conscience  -  money,  to  the 
Treasury  till?  If  he  did  not, 
it  is  not  for  him  to  condemn  in 
rhetorical  phrases  the  infamy 
of  the  unearned  increment. 

It  is  difficult  in  the  face  of 
this  transaction  to  feel  any 
pride  in  our  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  A  patent  in- 
delicacy has  dogged  his  foot- 
steps. Obviously  he  should  be 
incapacitated  by  his  position 
from  anything  which  might 
incur  the  slightest  suspicion  of 


speculation.  If  he  invests,  it 
should  be  in  gilt-edged  securi- 
ties and  in  nothing  else.  We 
cannot  imagine  Pitt  the 
Younger,  or  Disraeli,  or  Glad- 
stone, being  found  guilty  of  so 
reckless  an  indiscretion  as  that 
which  Mr  George  has  admitted. 
When  Pitt  was  a  young  man, 
he  might  legitimately  have 
claimed  a  sinecure  which 
would  have  placed  him  for  ever 
beyond  the  reach  of  poverty. 
He  declined,  and  he  died  penni- 
less, like  the  true  patriot  that 
he  was.  Unless  we  preserve 
the  high  standards  of  the  past, 
then  the  Government  of  our 
country  will  sink  in  authority 
as  it  has  sunk  in  intelligence. 
And  though  the  responsibility 
of  Mr  George  is  the  greater, 
because  he  is  the  keeper  of  the 
public  purse,  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs 
lags  not  far  behind  in  impro- 
priety of  conduct.  As  Mr 
George  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  poor 
man,  so  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  ex- 
plained to  the  Committee  the 
simple  truth  that  he  was  rich. 
He  had  a  sound  reason,  then, 
for  leaving  the  American  shares 
severely  alone.  Both  Ministers 
forebore  to  take  the  country 
into  their  confidence,  as  they 
should  have  done  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  They  lacked 
not  merely  candour,  but  know- 
ledge of  affairs,  and  if  they 
bungle  in  their  own  house,  how 
shall  they  direct  aright  the 
affairs  of  the  country?  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs  has  aspired  no 
doubt  to  hold  the  high  office  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
For  that  office  something  more 
is  required  than  the  gift  of 
insistent  cross  -  examination. 
We  demand  also  a  knowledge 
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of  life  and  of  the  world.  And 
if  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  is  not  simple 
enough,  like  Mr  George,  to  bor- 
row money  at  7  per  cent  to  pay 
for  shares  of  an  uncertain  profit, 
he  seems  to  have  held  himself 
through  out  the  transaction  with 
an  irresponsibility  which  would 
ill  befit  the  bench. 

And  Lord  Murray,  where  is 
he?  In  the  whole  comedy 
there  is  nothing  so  drolly 
unexpected  as  his  sudden  dis- 
appearance. One  of  the  reasons 
which  he  gave  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  important  office  was 
that  he  desired  to  look  after 
his  father's  estates.  That  his 
father  possessed  estates  at  all 
was  a  slur  upon  his  strenuous 
Radicalism,  and  they  are  not 
situated,  we  believe,  in  Bogota. 
But  it  is  to  Bogota  that  he 
has  retired,  from  whose  remote 
fastnesses  he  effectually  baffles 
the  curiosity  of  the  people. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but 
regret  his  absence.  We  should 
like  to  hear  him  describe  the 
pleasant  life  they  led  in  No. 
10  Downing  Street,  immersed 
alternately  in  golf  and  politics. 
We  are  sorry  to  miss  his 
version  of  the  happy  flutter 
in  American  Marconi s.  And 
without  his  intervention,  the 
inquiry  will  not  be  wholly 
satisfactory.  We  shall  always 
have  an  uneasy  sense  that  one 
more  ray  of  light  might  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  dark 
places.  And  Lord  Murray  will 
not  return.  There  is  no  hope. 
For  Bogota  is  a  very  long 
way  off,  separated  from  the 
coast  by  a  fever-stricken  river, 
and  inaccessible,  we  fear,  even 
to  the  nimble  marconigram. 

Mr  George  is  fiercely  indig- 
nant at  "the  lies  which  have 


passed  from  one  foul  lip  to 
another,"  at  the  dastardly 
attempts  which  he  seems  to 
think  have  been  made  against 
his  fair  fame.  Mr  George  has 
not  the  right  to  be  sensitive. 
No  one  who  remembers  and 
resents  the  attacks  which  he 
made  upon  Mr  Chamberlain, 
a  far  greater  man  than  him- 
self, will  sympathise  with  the 
discomfort  which  doubtless  he 
has  felt.  We  do  not  wish  to 
reopen  an  ancient  controversy. 
We  will  quote  one  passage  and 
be  content.  "Judas  only  fin- 
ished himself,"  said  Mr  George 
in  1902,  "but  this  man  (Mr 
Joseph  Chamberlain)  had  fin- 
ished thousands.  Mr  Cham- 
berlain prevented  peace.  In 
South  Africa  people  were 
murdering  each  other,  and  the 
price  had  to  be  paid  by  us  and 
our  children's  children  for  gen- 
erations. Meanwhile  Messrs 
Kynoch  &  Co.  had  declared  a 
10  per  cent  bonus."  For  this 
innuendo  there  was  and  there 
can  be  no  excuse.  The  man 
who  made  it  deserves  no  pity 
in  the  hour  of  his  distress. 
And  if  Mr  George  is  greeted 
with  loud  shouts  of  "  Marconi " 
when  next  he  appears  in  Lime- 
house  or  its  purlieus,  few  will 
be  found  to  deplore  the  in- 
terruption, or  to  hustle  the 
offender  into  the  street. 

That  we  should  be  asked 
to  revere  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  who  is  not  acutely 
sensitive  to  the  difference 
between  investment  and  specu- 
lation, is  part  of  the  grim 
comedy  of  democratic  politics. 
Such  men  as  Mr  George  and 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  enter  the 
House  of  Commons  without 
the  restraining  influence  of 
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tradition,  and  but  dimly  under- 
stand the  stern  code  which  was 
wont  to  control  the  governing 
class.  But  there  are  other 
comedies  played  in  the  House 
of  Commons  besides  those 
whose  motive  is  the  careless- 
ness of  Ministers.  We  are 
threatened  at  this  moment 
with  "a  national  system  of 
education,"  and  though  the 
details  of  this  vast  scheme  are 
withheld  from  us,  we  know 
that  it  is  to  be  devised  by 
the  twin  brains  of  Mr  Pease 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Now  it  may  be 
said,  without  any  impertinence, 
that  these  two  gentlemen  are 
not  fitted,  either  by  nature  or 
by  training,  to  revise  the  educa- 
tion of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Education  has  passed  them 
idly  by.  They  are  resolutely 
opposed,  by  temperament  and 
faculty,  to  the  grave  task  of 
acquiring  and  imparting  know- 
ledge. Their  ears  have  always 
been  deaf  to  the  siren-voice  of 
scholarship.  The  situation  is 
better  fitted,  no  doubt,  for 
laughter  than  for  tears.  Yet 
even  the  most  sanguine  can 
hardly  look  forward  to  "  a 
national  system "  framed  by 
the  ill-placed  zeal  of  Messrs 
George  and  Pease.  You  do 
not  ask  an  agricultural  labourer 
to  take  command  of  the  fleet, 
nor  a  victim  of  colour  blindness 
to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Royal  Academy. 

And  even  if  Messrs  George 
and  Pease  were  divinely  in- 
spired, we  should  still  doubt 
their  ability  to  handle  the 
delicate  problem  of  education. 
By  the  mere  fact  that  they 
speak  for  the  State,  they  are 
incapacitated  for  the  task  im- 


posed upon  them  by  their 
colleagues.  For  forty  years  the 
elementary  schools  have  been 
under  the  control  of  a  Govern- 
ment Office,  and  they  have 
proved  a  conspicuous  failure. 
The  countless  millions  which 
have  been  lavished  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  elements  have 
been  for  the  most  part  wasted. 
The  understanding  of  the 
ancient  crafts,  once  our  pride, 
has  disappeared  under  the 
narrowing  influence  of  the 
schoolmaster,  and  there  has 
been  put  in  its  place  a  hasty 
smattering  of  many  superfluous 
subjects,  happily  forgotten  at 
the  very  first  contact  with  life. 
We  are  still  the  worst  edu- 
cated people  in  the  world,  and 
we  have  lost,  in  gaining  noth- 
ing, the  superiority  that  was 
ours.  The  man  who  never 
learned  to  read  or  write  is  still, 
if  you  can  discover  him,  the 
wisest  of  the  countryside.  He 
has  used  his  eyes  and  ears  to 

»/ 

some  purpose.  He  knows  the 
birds  and  beasts  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood as  well  as  he  knows 
how  to  handle  a  plough.  He 
still  calls  himself,  with  con- 
scious arrogance,  "  warren  er 
and  thatcher."  Each  day  he 
becomes  rarer,  and  before  many 
years  have  passed  he  will  have 
disappeared  altogether.  Aud 
who  will  take  his  place?  A 
hapless  loafer,  whose  eyes  have 
been  dimmed  by  gazing  upon 
the  maps  of  countries  which  he 
will  never  see,  whose  ears  have 
listened  not  to  the  singing  of 
birds  but  to  the  rules  of  a  lifeless 
grammar,  and  who  has  wasted 
the  years,  when  he  was  alive  to 
the  quick  impressions  of  sight 
and  sound,  in  the  vain  endeav- 
our to  obtain  a  knowledge 
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which  is  quite  useless,  and 
which  could  never  be  sincerely 
his  own.  That  is  what  the  State 
has  achieved  for  elementary  edu- 
cation. Shall  we  permit  it  to 
complete  its  bungling  work  ? 

In  vain  we  look  to  our  dema- 
gogues for  guidance.  It  is  part 
of  their  cunning  to  keep  their 
poor  dupes  in  uncertainty.  "The 
essence  of  a  National  System," 
says  Lord  Haldane,  "is  that 
the  education  of  the  people, 
and  of  every  class  of  the 
people,  is  of  vital  concern  to 
the  State."  That  pompous 
pronouncement  says  precisely 
nothing.  "But,"  continues  our 
great  military  chieftain,  "  what 
I  have  said  does  not  mean  that 
a  National  System  must  of 
necessity  be  bureaucratic."  It 
is  difficult  to  agree  with  Lord 
Haldane's  sanguine  opinion. 
The  word  national  has  come 
to  mean  "  bureaucratic "  and 
no  more.  And  if  our  system 
of  education  ever  merits  the 
sad  epithet,  we  shall  look  upon 
the  comic  spectacle  of  all  the 
learning  of  the  land  controlled 
by  a  mob  of  greedy  and  illiter- 
ate persons,  who  seek  a  reward 
for  their  political  "  services  "  in 
a  well-paid  office.  Nor  is  the 
taint  of  bureaucracy  the  only 
taint  which  will  fall  upon 
education  when  it  becomes 
"National."  It  will  be  marked 
indelibly  also  with  the  stain  of 
politics.  Our  secondary  schools 
and  Universities  will  be  cut  and 
slashed,  not  because  the  cutters 
and  slashers  believe  their  policy 
to  be  useful,  but  because  they 
hope  thereby  to  gather  votes 
at  the  polls.  That  is  what  we 
must  expect  of  any  system  that 
is  miscalled  "  National "  :  the 
degradation  of  all  that  is 


comely  and  of  good  report  to 
the  dead  level  of  class  hatred. 
One  part  of  the  national 
system  will  be,  with  perfect 
justice,  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing open  to  all  those  who  de- 
sire it.  We  need  no  national 
system  to  achieve  this  admir- 
able end.  The  Universities 
have  never  presented  any  im- 
passable obstacles  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  profiting  by  their 
instruction.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  another  opinion  pre- 
vails, in  defiance  of  the  truth. 
Year  after  year  the  Conference 
of  Teachers  is  used  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  envy  and  uncharitable- 
ness.  It  is  true  that  since 
one  or  two  artful  dema- 
gogues discovered  the  value 
of  this  envy  and  uncharitable- 
ness  they  have  been  turned  to 
a  hundred  cunning  purposes. 
From  our  schools  they  must 
be  excluded  at  all  costs. 
Yet  this  is  what  Mr  Dakers, 
one  instructor  of  youth,  found 
it  prudent  to  say  at  a  recent 
conference  :  "  The  classes,  hav- 
ing fastened  their  grip  upon 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are 
now  casting  greedy  eyes  on 
London."  We  will  leave  Lon- 
don out  of  the  question.  But 
we  would  ask,  is  it  not  time 
that  the  ancient  and  supersti- 
tious picture  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  as  the  playgrounds 
of  heavily- gilded  youth  were 
blotted  out  ?  In  the  true  sense, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
always  been  democratic.  Let 
Mr  Dakers  consult  the  lists  of 
scholarships  awarded  at  the 
Universities  during  the  last 
year,  and  he  will  see  that  what 
a  colleague  of  his  calls  "  the 
great  public  schools"  have  no 
more  than  their  share  of  awards. 
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Let  him  study  the  history  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  during 
the  past  centuries,  and  he  will 
discover  that  many  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  University 
have  been  held  by  scholars 
who  had  no  other  "  golden  key 
of  admission"  than  their  own 
talents.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  hitherto  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  refused  to  do  :  they 
have  not  confused  learning  with 
a  theory  of  politics.  They  have 
welcomed  poor  men  for  a  better 
reason  than  their  poverty. 
They  have  chosen  their  scholars 
not  because  they  belong  to  this 
class  or  that,  but  because  they 
are  scholars,  and  when  once 
they  descend  from  this  lofty 
standard  they  will  deserve  to 
be  stripped  of  their  endow- 
ments and  to  sink  below  the 
level  of  provincial  polytechnics. 
If  the  rare  genius  displayed 
in  elementary  schools  were  not 
permitted  a  proper  chance  of 
development,  it  would  be  a 
national  calamity.  But  a 
career  is  still  open  to  the 
talents  at  the  Universities,  as  it 
was  always  open.  No  Person, 
no  Whewell  were  ever  turned 
away,  or  are  likely  to  be  turned 
away.  There  remains  the  lad- 
der, which  all  who  can  may 
climb.  They  who  climb  are 
few,  because,  despite  the 
theories  of  the  politicians,  all 
men  are  not  born  with  equal 
capacities.  It  is  still  in  the 
middle-class  that  we  must  find 
the  most  of  our  scholars,  be- 
cause that  class  has  a  longer 

O 

pedigree  of  thrift  and  work 
than  any  other.  There  is  no 
accident  in  this.  It  is  the 
result  of  natural,  ascertained 
laws.  It  is  true  that  a  chance 
should  be  given  to  all,  and 


that  is  provided  by  the  ladder. 
But  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  oppor- 
tunities withheld  and  hard- 
ships imposed.  We  cannot  all 
do  all  things.  And  he  is  the 
happiest  of  men  who  finds  the 
work  most  deftly  suited  to  his 
muscles  or  his  mind,  not  he 
who  bungles  an  unaccustomed 
job,  merely  because  it  flatters 
his  pride  or  helps  him  to  climb 
from  one  class  into  another. 

After  all,  education  by  itself 
is  of  little  value.  Unless  a  man 
be  impelled  by  an  imperious 
desire  of  learning,  there  is  no 
advantage  to  be  gained  in  a 
University.  It  is  far  better  to 
be  an  efficient  bootmaker  than 
an  indifferent  scholar.  And 
when  Mr  Bakers  suggests  that 
the  ladder  should  become  a 
broad  highway,  he  is  consulting 
neither  the  good  of  the  State 
nor  the  happiness  of  his  pupils. 
There  is  nothing  more  miserable 
upon  earth  than  a  man  who 
has  missed  his  vocation.  We 
ought  not  to  encourage  a  too 
free  ingress  into  our  seats  of 
learning.  Especially  should  we 
refuse  to  gratify  the  mistaken 
aspirations  of  one  particular 
class.  The  ladder  should  be 
there,  but  it  should  not  be  too 
easy  to  climb.  For  let  it  be 
remembered  that  a  University 
is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is 
but  a  vestibule,  an  approach 
to  certain  professions.  Many 
there  are  who  find  nothing  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  which 
will  satisfy  their  ambition  or 
increase  their  happiness.  We 
have  known  men  of  all  classes 
who  have  regretted  bitterly 
the  years  that  they  spent 
beneath  the  shelter  of  a  college. 
The  fault  was  theirs,  no  doubt, 
and  the  University  need  take 
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no  blame  for  their  failure. 
But  this  failure  should  not  be 
forgotten  when  we  hear  the 
democrat  advocating  "  the 
broad,  firm,  well -laid  high- 
way," which  shall  be  open  to 
all,  and  which  shall  lead  to 
the  universal  and  inestimable 
blessings  of  learning  and  cul- 
ture. 

Alas !  the  blessings  are  too 
often  illusory.  There  is  no 
disaster  greater  than  the 
disaster  which  commonly  over- 
takesa  the  well  -  intentioned, 
"  half-baked  "  student.  He  has 
spent  his  boyhood  in  the  grim 
pursuit  of  scholarships.  He 
has  gone  to  the  University 
tired  of  learning,  weary  of  the 
struggle.  He  faces  the  exami- 
ners with  a  pale  despair,  and 
when  they  have  marked  his 
sad  deficiency  he  cannot  but 
be  conscious  of  wasted  years. 
He  has  fallen  perchance  below 
the  standard  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and,  broken  in  health, 
he  has  risen  above  the  craft 
that  might  have  been  his.  In 
brief,  he  has  become  a  victim 
to  a  false  aspiration,  and  in  the 
pitiful  position  of  an  underpaid 
usher  he  mourns  silently  the 
sad  fact  that  the  ladder  was 
made  too  easy  for  his  climbing 
feet. 

The  case  has  but  to  be 
clearly  put  to  be  admitted 
at  once.  Professor  Ridgeway 
stated  it  plainly  and  justly  in 
an  address  delivered  at  Dublin 
in  1908  before  the  British 
Association.  "  The  middle  and 
upper  classes,"  said  he,  "are 
in  the  main  sprung  from  ances- 
tors with  better  physique  and 
courage,  ancestors  who  have 
generation  after  generation 
been  brought  up  in  a  better 


moral  atmosphere  than  the 
children  of  the  masses.  Their 
ranks  are  being  continually 
reinforced  by  the  best  of  the 
working  classes.  But  this  is 
not  due  to  any  educational 
ladder  provided  in  modern 
times,  for  the  process  has 
always  been  at  work,  though 
its  action  has  been  distinctly 
aided  by  modern  legislation. 
Mediaeval  history  supplies  many 
examples  of  those  who,  though 
sprung  from  the  humblest 
parents,  rose  to  high  places  in 
Church  and  State.  This  was 
not  due  to  any  legislative  en- 
actments, but  rather  to  a  prin- 
ciple well  known  in  the  whole 
field  of  nature.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  superior  varie- 
ties of  flowers  and  vegetables 
are  among  the  'sports,'  as 
they  are  termed,  from  inferior 
species.  The  skilful  gardener 
watches  carefully  for  good 
'sports,'  for  they  may  become 
very  valuable  additions  to  his 
repertoire  of  useful  plants. 
So,  too,  the  legislator  must 
watch  carefully  for  good  human 
'  sports.'  "  There  is  the  truth 
set  forth,  without  cant,  by  one 
of  the  greatest  living  anthropo- 
logists. We  ought  to  make 
what  use  we  can  of  the 
"  sports "  which  nature  and 
chance  send  us.  We  ought 
not  to  throw  open  our  Uni- 
versities to  all  those  who,  by 
some  whim  of  idleness  or  am- 
bition, think  they  would  like  to 
go  there.  After  all,  scholar- 
ship is  a  serious  pursuit,  like 
type-setting,  let  us  say,  and  it 
cannot  be  achieved  without 
a  hint  of  vocation  and  the 
apprenticeship  of  many  years. 
Worst  of  all,  the  "broad 
highway "  advocated  by  the 
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busybodies,  who  refuse  to 
understand  the  real  problem 
of  education,  would  turn  Eng- 
land into  a  nation  of  graduates, 
uniform,  slavish,  and  unin- 
spired, all  eager  to  do  the 
same  work,  all  leaving  the  real 
work  of  the  world  undone. 
The  poor  loafers,  with  their 
certificates  of  graduation  in 
their  pocket,  would  think  them- 
selves too  fine  to  toil  with  their 
hands,  and  would  not  know  how 
to  toil  profitably  with  their 
heads.  They  would  be  reduced 
to  the  same  level  of  useless- 
ness  as  the  miserable  Masters 
of  Arts  of  the  University  of 
Bombay,  who  are  fit  for  nothing, 
in  spite  of  their  degrees,  but  to 
manage  the  lifts  of  hotels,  and 
who  are  paid  no  higher  wages 
because  they  can  recite  '  Para- 
dise Lost '  to  the  tired  travel- 
lers whom  they  conduct  to 
their  rooms.  Briefly,  we  must 
choose  between  our  old  and 
varied  activity  and  a  thin 
smattering  of  superfluous 
knowledge.  We  must  make 
up  our  mind  which  is  better, 
skill  of  hand  and  strength  of 
arm,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on 
the  other,  Shakespeare  and  the 
Musical  Glasses.  If  for  the 
sake  of  a  paltry  snobbishness  we 
make  too  broad  and  easy  the 
highroads  of  learning,  we  shall 
fall  into  a  pit  of  intelligent  help- 
lessness, and  become  the  prey 
of  the  first  energetic  people 
that  assails  us.  As  bitter  a 
tragedy,  in  truth,  as  human 
ingenuity  can  invent,  and  a 
tragedy  which  must  inevitably 
overtake  those  who  believe  that 
a  pretence  of  scholarship  is  to 


be  preferred  before  honest  work 
honestly  achieved. 

And  there  is  one  reason  yet 
uncatalogued  why  the  democrat 
should  not  cling  too  feverishly 
to  the  ladder  of  learning. 
Scholarship  is  and  must  al- 
ways be  anti-democratic.  That 
favoured  class,  which  to-day  is 
called  the  People,  believes  de- 
voutly in  numbers  and  in  popu- 
lar control.  It  is  told  that  it  is 
born  with  all  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment implanted  in  its  breast. 
But  you  cannot  vote  about 
learning,  which  exacts  before 
all  things  discipline,  obedience, 
humility.  An  ardent  majority 
may  not  choose  what  subjects 
it  shall  study  or  what  view  it 
shall  take  of  scientific  truths. 
No  mathematical  problem  will 
ever  shift  or  change  to  suit  the 
will  of  the  People;  no  gramma- 
tical rule  will  surrender  to  the 
attack  of  a  unanimous  and  hos- 
tile vote.  What,  then,  shall  our 
new  tyrants  make  or  mar  at 
the  University  ?  The  imperious 
education  imposed  upon  all  will 
conflict  fiercely  with  the  "  Free- 
dom "  which  they  have  enjoyed 
at  home.  And,  shaking  the 
dust  of  the  University  from 
their  feet,  they  will  return 
whence  they  came  to  renew 
their  delight  in  the  rattle  of 
the  ballot-box.  There  was  once 
a  Dockers'  Union  which  forbade 
any  of  its  members  to  frequent 
Oxford  until  it  had  made  its 
voice  heard  in  the  choice  of 
Oxford's  curriculum  !  And  Ox- 
ford still  flourishes,  an  episode 
which  democrats  and  their 
leaders  would  do  very  well  to 
ponder  in  their  hearts. 
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THE  plain  man,  who  reads 
hie  newspaper  diligently  but 
is  no  great  politician,  has  been 
receiving  some  unpleasant 
shocks  in  recent  weeks.  He 
has  been  confronted  with  the 
spectacle  of  Ministers,  who 
have  made  a  speciality  of 
attacks  on  the  idle  rich,  sud- 
denly appearing  among  the 
feverish  candidates  for  that 
status.  That  in  itself  is  suffici- 
ent to  offend  his  sense  of 
decency.  But  when  to  this  is 
added  the  fact  that  the  Min- 
isters made  their  efforts  in 
connection  with  a  group  of 
financiers  who  were  engaged 
in  engineering  a  contract  with 
the  British  Government,  some- 
thing more  profound  suffers 
outrage  than  his  notions  of 
decorum.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion of  prejudging  the  question. 
The  Marconi  Commission  has 
still  to  report,  and  the  subject 
must  be  fully  debated  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  do 
not  know  what  facts  may  yet 
emerge,  but  we  profoundly  hope 
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for  the  credit  of  the  country 
that  the  worst  is  past.  It  is 
far  too  serious  a  matter  for 
the  partisan  to  gloat  over, 
and  we  believe  that  there  are 
few  Unionists  who  do  not  wish 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
that  the  thing  had  never  been 
heard  of.  We  propose  to 
take  only  the  facts  that  are 
admitted,  and  to  interpret 
them  in  the  most  favourable 
light ;  and  the  point  we  wish 
to  discuss  is  not  the  facts  them- 
selves but  the  way  in  which 
they  are  received  by  a  consider- 
able section  of  public  opinion. 

The  "short  point,"  as  lawyers 
say,  is  that  in  April  of  last 
year  the  Attorney-General  re- 
ceived special  information  abotit 
the  American  Marconi  Com- 
pany, which  enabled  him  to 
buy  at  a  price  considerably 
lower  than  that  at  which  the 
shares  were  issued  two  days 
later  to  the  ordinary  public. 
He  shared  his  information  with 
two  of  his  colleagues,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
SB 
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and  the  Chief  Whip,  and  the 
three  made  a  joint  investment. 
We  oall  it  an  "investment,", 
being  desirous  of  putting  the 
best  complexion  on  it.  The 
salient  fact  is  that  this  early 
information  enabled  the  Min- 
isters either  to  make  a  large 
profit  if  thoy  sold  out,  or  to  get 
the  shares  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  the  public  if  they 
intended  to  hold.  That  is  to 
say,  the  three  Ministers  put 
themselves  under  a  considerable 
obligation  to  the  gentleman 
who  was  so  obliging  as  to 
present  them  with  the  tip. 
Now  that  gentleman  —  for  it 
is  perfectly  immaterial  whether 
he  gave  the  information  direct 
or  through  an  intermediary — 
was  the  managing  director  of 
the  English  Marconi  Company, 
which  at  the  moment  was  set- 
tling the  details  of  a  Govern- 
ment contract.  The  three 
Ministers  put  themselves  in  the 
debt  of  a  company  whose  con- 
tract had  only  been  provision- 
ally arranged.  It  had  not 
been  before  the  Cabinet  or  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  it  had  not 
been  officially  scrutinised  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  it  might  conceivably 
have  still  to  come  before  the 
chief  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown 
for  his  legal  opinion. 

Obviously,  on  the  most 
friendly  view  of  the  case,  this 
was  a  highly  improper  proceed- 
ing. It  is  idle  to  say  that  the 
American  company  was  quite 
distinct  from  the  English 
company :  even  if  it  were,  a  tip 
is  a  tip,  and  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  to  the  im- 
propriety of  the  business  had 
the  tip  been  in  something  quite 


different,  say  Canadian  Pacifies 
or  Russian  Oils.  The  point  is 
that  the  obligation  was  created. 
Nor  is  it  any  defence  to  say 
that  the  Ministers  would  never 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  the  obligation. 
We  are  quite  willing  to  believe 
it,  but  the  same  defence  can  be 
made  in  a  case  of  bribery.  It 
was  actually  made  by  Francis 
Bacon,  who  urged  that  no 
bribes  were  permitted  to  bias 
his  judicial  conscience.  The 
right  answer  was  given  long 
ag°  by  Halifax  the  Trimmer. 
"An  honest  man,"  he  says, 
"  must  lose  so  many  occasions 
of  getting  that  the  world  will 
scarcely  allow  him  the  char- 
acter of  an  able  one."  And, 
again,  "  It  is  not  loving  honesty 
enough  to  allow  it  distinguish- 
ing privileges."  Nor  is  it 
reasonable  to  argue  in  exten- 
uation that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Ministers  did  not  profit  by 
the  tip,  but  made  a  loss.  A 
bribe  is  a  bribe,  even  supposing 
the  recipient  loses  it  ten  minutes 
afterwards.  The  point  to  re- 
member is  that  such  impro- 
priety, however  innocent,  if  it 
is  not  reprobated,  may  slip  very 
easily  into  actual  corruption. 
If  a  conscientious  Minister  of 
the  Crown  in  all  guilelessness 
accepts  such  benefits,  a  corrupt 
Minister  may  use  the  precedent 
for  something  very  different ; 
and  nowadays,  when  high 
finance  plays  all  too  important 
a  part  in  public  life,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  guard  like  dragons 
against  the  very  appearance  of 
evil. 

We  are  all  of  us  prone  to 
err,  even  the  professional  friends 
of  humanity,  and  we  have  no 
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desire  to  blame  any  man  too 
heavily  for  a  chance  blunder. 
Had  the  three  Ministers,  when 
the  question  was  first  raised 
last  October  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  come  frankly  for- 
ward, admitted  the  trans- 
action, and  regretted  their 
mistake,  the  thing  would  have 
been  over.  A  slip  would  have 
been  condemned,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  decency  kept  in- 
violate. But  by  the  advice  of 
the  Prime  Minister  they  re- 
mained silent.  They  denounced 
as  foul  libels  all  suggestions 
that  they  had  meddled  with 
Marconis,  and  left  the  unin- 
structed  citizen  t®  infer  that 
they  had  never  touched  a 
share  remotely  connected  with 
the  business.  The  occasion 
was  seized  to  point  out  the 
bitter  war  which  the  standard- 
bearers  of  progress  had  to  wage 
against  the  slanders  of  re- 
action. And  yet  —  were  the 
rumours  unnatural  ?  Ministers 
had  bought  shares  in  a  Marconi 
company,  entering,  if  not  on 
the  ground -floor,  at  a  fairly 
low  elevation.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  their  purchase  was 
not  known  and  used  by  the 
"  bulls  "  of  American  Marconis 
to  boom  their  security,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  Ministers 
could  be  ignorant  of  this 
obvious  result.  Their  conduct 
during  the  autumn  and  winter 
was  surely  a  trifle  disingenuous. 
The  ordinary  man,  outside  the 
area  of  city  gossip,  would  have 
known  nothing  of  their  pur- 
chase had  not  the  rumours 
grown  to  such  magnitude  that 
the  Attorney-General  saw  fit 
to  take  the  occasion  of  a  libel 
action  against  a  French  paper 


to  make  an  explanation.  Even 
then  the  full  facts  were  only 
elicited  by  cross  -  examination 
before  the  Commission.  To 
put  it  at  the  lowest,  the 
Ministers  in  question  had  been 
guilty  of  a  grave  tactical 
error. 

Worse  was  to  come.  They 
had  still  a  chance  to  put  things 
straight.  They  might  have 
frankly  admitted  that  their 
conduct  had  been  improper  and 
that  they  had  acted  thought- 
lessly and  foolishly.  But  no 
such  admission  was  made. 
They  declared  that  they  had 
done  nothing  wrong,  nothing 
irregular,  nothing  which  could 
raise  a  doubt  save  in  a  malev- 
olent and  distorted  mind.  The 
Attorney  -  General  wrapped 
himself  in  his  honour  and 
spoke  of  the  purity  of  his 
motives  —  as  if  motives  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  par- 
ticular question.  Mr  Lloyd 
George  offered  the  Commission 
a  variety  of  pass-books,  and 
explained  that  he  was  getting 
old  and  was  relatively  poor — 
as  if  comparative  age  and  com- 
parative poverty  were  any  ex- 
cuse for  this  kind  of  invest- 
ment. Of  the  answer  of  Lord 
Murray  of  Elibank,  unfortun- 
ately detained  in  a  South 
American  republic,  the  world 
is  still  ignorant.  Lately  Mr 
Lloyd  George  has  been  effus- 
ively thanking  correspondents 
from  Wales  and  elsewhere  for 
their  tributes  of  confidence,  and 
explaining  how  difficult  is  his 
fight  against  powerful  vested 
interests  —  those  vested  inter- 
ests in  which  he  s©  earnestly 
sought  to  have  a  part.  Let  us 
recapitulate  the  simple  point. 
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Three  Ministers,  by  accepting  a 
tip,  put  themselves  under  an 
obligation  to  a  company  which 
had  with  their  Government  a 
contract  not  yet  settled  and 
still  liable  to  be  reviewed  by 
two  of  the  Ministers  in  their 
official  capacity.  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  and  Mr  Lloyd  George 
tell  us  that  in  all  this  there  was 
nothing  wrong,  nothing  irregu- 
lar, nothing  improper. 

To  the  amazement  of  most 
people,  and,  let  us  add,  to  the 
malicious  delight  of  Continental 
observers,  their  cue  has  been 
followed  by  the  whole  Liberal 
press  —  with  one  honourable 
exception  —  and  by  the  great 
majority  of  Liberal  members 
of  Parliament.  They  tell  us, 
not  that  there  was  no  corrupt 
motive,  which  we  are  very 
willing  to  believe,  but  that 
there  was  no  improper  conduct. 
Having  made  this  announce- 
ment, they  make  a  terrible 
mess  of  their  further  argument. 
They  tell  us  that  the  American 
company  was  distinct  from  the 
English — which,  even  if  true, 
is  irrelevant;  that  the  shares 
were  sold  not  by  Mr  Godfrey 
Isaacs  but  by  a  brother  who 
acquired  them  from  him,  as  if 
a  third  person  made  any  dif- 
ference; that  some  Unionists 
remained  directors  of  companies 
when  in  the  Ministry,  which  is 
about  as  good  an  answer  as  to 
say  that  some  Unionists  re- 
mained members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  They  affect  to  be 
deeply  touched  by  Mr  Lloyd 
George's  plea  of  "  comparative  " 
poverty.  That  plea,  we  are 
told  by  one  of  them,  has 
"  sweetened  and  ennobled " 
English  public  life.  It  is  all 


very  foolish,  but  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  those 
who  use  such  arguments 
believe  in  them.  We  must 
take  it  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Liberal  party  a  Minister 
who  has  to  deal  officially  with 
a  contract  is  entirely  justified 
in  putting  himself  under  an 
obligation  to  the  contractor; 
or,  to  put  it  in  homely  terms,  a 
tradesman  who  desires  to  drive 
a  bargain  with  a  company  is 
acting  properly  in  making  a 
little  present  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  negotiations  to  several 
of  the  company's  officials  and 
to  the  company's  solicitor,  and 
those  gentlemen  are  right  to 
accept  it. 

We  may  be  mistaken,  but 
we  cannot  believe  that  any  re- 
sponsible man  in  the  Liberal 
party,  from  the  three  Ministers 
downwards,  if  he  considered 
the  question  apart  from  politi- 
cal exigencies,  would  seriously 
take  this  view.  To  quote  our 
Trimmer  again  :  "  The  defend- 
ing an  ill  thing  is  more  criminal 
than  the  doing  it,  because  it 
wanteth  the  excuse  of  its  not 
being  premeditated."  At  the 
back  of  their  heads  they  must 
know  that  such  a  defence  would 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
civilised  government.  Why 
then  do  they  make  it  ?  We 
can  only  suppose  that  the 
fortunes  of  their  party  have 
sunk  so  low  as  to  be  bound  up 
with  the  infallibility  of  certain 
Ministers,  and  that  to  preserve 
these  fortunes  they  are  willing 
to  throw  over  the  conventions 
of  public  morality.  This  to  us 
is  the  really  grave  aspect  of 
the  situation.  Ministers  may 
blunder  and  yet  remain  satis- 
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factory  trustees  of  the  national 
welfare  ;  but  that  Ministers  and 
their  following  should  defend 
a  blunder,  should  declare  that- 
wrong  is  right  provided  it  be 
done  by  certain  people, — that 
seems  to  us  a  monstrous  thing. 
That  is  the  new  Jesuitry  of 
which  we  see  a  renascence  to- 
day. It  is  an  old  phenomenon 
in  the  world's  history.  The 
fanatics  of  the  Scottish  Coven- 
ant said  that  killing  was  no 
murder  provided  it  served  their 
cause,  and  at  various  epochs 
men's  minds  have  fallen  into 
a  preoccupation  with  party 
creeds  and  have  forgotten  the 
eternal  rules  of  human  conduct. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  We  acquit  the  Liberal 
party  of  taking  up  the  attitude 
out  of  a  cynical  party  interest. 
We  are  willing  to  believe  that 
they  have  seriously  convinced 
themselves  of  its  justice.  We 
shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong 
if  we  define  their  position  in 
some  words  like  these:  "We 
believe  that  our  principles  are 
the  only  right  ones  and  our 
party  their  only  defender. 
Ceteris paribus  we  should  accept 
your  contention  about  the  im- 
propriety of  recent  Ministerial 
transactions.  But  ceteris  are 
not  paribus.  If  we  weaken  in 
our  loyalty  to  our  leaders  we 
weaken  our  party,  and  put  the 
great  principles  of  Liberalism 
in  danger;  and  if  Liberalism 
falls,  it  is  all  up  with  Britain. 
Therefore,  to  secure  a  great 
cause  we  discard  minor  scruples. 
La  petite  morale  c'est  Vennemi 
de  la  grande" 

We  think  that  from  a  party 
point  of  view  this  attitude  is 
tactically  unsound,  but  we  are 


not  concerned  with  that. 
What  interests  us  is  the  re- 
vival of  the  old  Jesuitic  prin- 
ciple of  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  after  the  heroics 
of  recent  years  their  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  like  their 
sense  of  good  taste  and  bad, 
has  become  blunted.  Self- 
righteousness,  the  constant  as- 
severation that  you  are  better 
and  more  tender-hearted  than 
your  neighbours,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  emotions  at  high  tension, 
are  always  apt  to  end  in  this 
atrophy.  In  Carlyle's  famous 
words,  "It  is  a  sad  but  sure 
truth  that  every  time  you 
speak  of  a  fine  purpose,  especi- 
ally if  with  eloquence  and  to 
the  admiration  of  bystanders, 
there  is  the  less  chance  of  your 
ever  making  a  fact  of  it  in 
your  poor  life."  That  may  be 
the  explanation  in  many  cases  ; 
they  simply  do  not  see  that 
anything  is  wrong,  or  rather, 
their  definition  of  right  is  what 
conduces  to  Liberal  success 
and  of  wrong  what  interferes 
with  it.  But  many  must  be 
conscious  of  the  danger  of  this 
attitude,  and  have  adopted  it 
deliberately.  They  see  the 
evil,  but  they  are  determined 
that  it  shall  not  be  condemned 
if  its  condemnation  should  im- 
peril that  which  they  regard 
as  the  greater  good.  Liberal- 
ism has  a  new  decalogue  which 
has  superseded  the  old. 

There  have  been  other  signs 
of  the  coming  of  this  strange 
creed.  We  can  see  it  on  the 
intellectual  side  in  the  timid- 
ity of  Liberals  in  the  face  of 
a  clear  issue.  Take  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adequacy  of  our 
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provision  for  home  defence. 
On  the  plainest  showing  the 
Territorial  forces  have  fallen 
below  the  low  minimum  of 
security  set  by  their  inventor, 
and  one  would  expect  that 
sensible  men,  having  admitted 
this,  would  take  the  next  step 
and  meet  squarely  the  in- 
evitable reopening  of  the  ques- 
tion. Colonel  Seely  is  not  a 
heaven-born  War  Minister,  but 
he  is  a  good  soldier,  and  party 
needs  have  not  altogether 
blunted  his  honesty.  In  recent 
speeches  he  has  occasionally 
forgotten  his  instructions  and 
blurted  out  his  own  candid 
opinion  ;  and  there  has  been  a 
shriek  from  his  party  that  he 
is  false  to  the  principles  of 
Liberalism.  That  is  the  new 
Liberal  way  in  argument.  They 
are  willing  to  go  a  certain 
distance  in  debate,  and  then 
suddenly  they  take  refuge  in  a 
cage  which  they  call  Liberal 
Principles.  Mr  Wells  in  a 
recent  novel  has  described  the 
type,  who  give  the  impression 
always  of  peering  at  things 
from  behind  a  bush,  ready  to 
bob  down  their  heads  if  they 
are  scared.  Facts  are  nothing, 
it  is  Liberal  Principles  that 
matter,  and  the  Fates,  who  do 
not  suffer  fools  gladly,  must 
wear  an  ironic  grin. 

It  is  bad  enough  on  the  in- 
tellectual side,  but  it  is  far 
worse  when  this  obscurantism 
is  extended  to  public  ethics. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  Mr 
Asquith's  argument  that  the 
Parliament  Act  is  not  a  good 
arrangement,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  his  Government  to  re- 
vise it  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. At  the  same  time  it 


cannot  be  revised  until  certain 
important  measures  have  been 
passed  under  it,  for  if  it  were 
revised  these  measures  would 
never  get  through.  That,  in  a 
comparatively  humble  form,  is 
the  same  attitude.  Home  Rule 
and  Welsh  Disestablishment  are 
vital  for  Liberalism,  so  the  con- 
stitution is  gerrymandered  to 
pass  them ;  but  when  they  are 
through,  and  Liberalism  is  safe, 
the  Government  will  set  about 
mending  the  machinery.  But 
the  supreme  instance  of  the 
new  Jesuitry  in  morals  is  fur- 
nished by  the  conduct  of  a 
certain  group  of  cocoa  manu- 
facturers towards  the  papers 
which  they  control.  These 
gentlemen  detest  betting  news, 
and  exclude  it  from  some  of 
their  papers.  But  one  or  two 
halfpenny  prints  which  they 
own  happen  to  depend  on  such 
news  for  their  success,  and  in 
these  the  tipster  is  continued  in 
full  blast.  It  looks  odd,  but 
they  are  perfectly  candid  in 
their  explanation.  They  hate 
betting,  they  say,  from  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts,  but  they 
love  Liberalism  more.  Those 
papers  preach  the  pure  Liberal 
word,  and  to  preach  it  with 
success  they  must  have  a  sale. 
That  sale  has  been  found  im- 
possible without  betting  news, 
and  therefore  the  evil  thing  is 
countenanced  to  further  what 
they  regard  as  a  divine  end. 

What  are  these  "Liberal 
Principles  "  for  which  our  new 
Jesuits  have  sacrificed  not  only 
any  reputation  for  intelligence 
but  the  old  canons  of  conduct 
and  fair  dealing  ?  It  would  be 
hard  to  say.  Liberalism  at 
various  times  in  its  history  has 
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had  a  creed.  To-day  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  frame 
a  system  out  of  its  chaos  of  con- 
tradictions. It  preaches  In- 
dividualism with  one  corner 
of  its  mouth  and  Socialism  with 
the  other.  It  furiously  attacks 
one  kind  of  wealth  and  is 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  a 
second,  though  the  moral 
difference  between  the  two  is 
not  perceptible.  It  swears  by 
nationalism  in  one  corner  of 
these  islands  and  derides  it  in 
another  corner;  it  is  by  turns 
clerical  and  anti-clerical,  jingo 
and  pacificist,  economical  and 
spendthrift.  It  talks  nobly  of 
liberty,  and  does  its  best  to 
destroy  the  memory  of  poli- 
tical freedom.  Sometimes  it 
affects  a  bluff  insularism,  at 
other  times  it  is  for  going 
oap-in-hand  to  our  neighbours. 
Principles  there  are  none,  but 
a  temperament  there  is,  a 
volatile  emotional  tempera- 
ment, admirably  adapted  for 
the  arts  of  demagogy  and 
adroit  in  the  Parliamentary 
game.  That  this  latest  pro- 
duct of  a  neurotic  age  should 
flourish  many  ancient  and 
honourable  things  have  been 
jettisoned, — a  Second  Chamber, 
the  freedom  of  Parliamentary 
debate,  the  old  traditions  of 
public  finance.  To-day  a  greater 
sacrifice  has  been  made,  no  less 
than  our  hereditary  standards 
of  public  decency. 

We  write  as  believers  in  the 
party  system,  desirous  of  see- 
ing a  strong  Liberal  party 
with  a  coherent  creed,  which 
shall  correct  the  inevitable 
deficiencies  of  Unionism,  and, 
when  called  upon,  administer 
the  nation's  affairs  well  and 


justly.  We  are  confident  that 
many  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  -  day  view  recent 
events  and  their  extraordinary 
developments  with  as  much 
disquiet  as  ourselves.  It  is 
not  too  late  for  the  sound 
elements  in  the  party  to  assert 
themselves.  Things  have  gone 
far  wrong,  but  they  are  not 
beyond  hope.  Let  this  foolish 
bluff  be  put  an  end  to ;  let  the 
party  and  the  Ministers  con- 
cerned frankly  admit  that  the 
whole  thing  has  been  a  regret- 
table impropriety ;  and  the 
nation  will  breathe  freely 
again,  for  the  principle  will 
have  been  safeguarded.  We 
would  suggest  one  reason 
which  may  have  influence 
with  those  who  control  Liberal 
tactics.  The  ordinary  man  is 
gravely  perturbed.  No  one 
who  has  any  experience  of  the 
working-classes  in  these  islands 
can  deny  the  fact.  The  work- 
ing man  is  perfectly  well 
aware  that  the  real  mono- 
polists in  our  midst  are  not 
the  impoverished  landlords,  but 
the  magnates  of  finance  who 
play  with  money  and  the 
destinies  of  men  as  he  plays 
with  dominoes.  His  newspapers 
tell  him  of  their  opulence  and 
their  power,  and  he  is  uneasy. 
He  is  willing  to  lend  a  ready, 
a  too  ready  ear,  to  those  who 
attack  the  rich  man,  because 
he  vaguely  feels  that  they  are 
on  his  side.  He,  simple  soul, 
believes  that  these  orators  are 
single-hearted,  and  when  he 
reads  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  Continental  trips 
and  sojournings  in  expensive 
hotels,  he  is  puzzled,  for  he 
does  not  know  that  private 
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conduct  may  differ  from  public 
professions,  and  he  is  uot  fa- 
miliar with  that  new  modern 
product,  the  Guild  of  Little. 
Brothers  of  the  Bich,  the 
friends  of  the  poor  who  junket 
at  the  expense  of  the  million- 
aire. The  whole  Marconi  busi- 
ness has  drawn  his  uneasiness 
to  a  head.  If  Ministers  do  not 
understand  the  impropriety  of 
their  doings,  the  working  man 
does.  He  knows  perfectly  well 
that  the  foreman  who  gets  tips 
from  a  contractor  is  cleared 
out  of  the  works,  and  in  his 
muddled  way  he  sees  some 
parallel  between  the  two  cases. 
If  the  Liberal  party  do  not 
reprobate  the  incident  they 
will  manufacture  Socialists  by 
the  hundred  thousand  —  not 


the  tame  Socialist  of  the 
Trades  Unions  and  the  Labour 
party,  but  the  Socialist  of  the 
Continental  type,  who  is  sick 
of  the  whole  constitutional 
business  and  gives  his  vote 
for  revolution.  That  is  a  con- 
summation which  may  well 
give  pause  to  the  glib  apolo- 
gists for  Ministerial  impecca- 
bility. We  wish  to  see  politics 
restored  to  a  straight  fight  be- 
tween rival  creeds.  We  detest 
a  war  of  personalities,  and  we 
should  regard  it  as  the  last 
misfortune  if,  through  the 
presence  of  the  new  Jesuits  in 
its  midst,  the  Liberal  party 
allowed  itself  to  be  manoeuvred 
into  a  position  which  earned  it 
the  contempt  of  all  honour- 
able men. 
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THE    FINGER   OF    MRS    KNOX. 


BY   E.    CE.   SOMERVILLE   AND   MARTIN   ROSS. 


A  BEING  stood  in  a  dark 
corner  under  the  gallery  of  the 
hall  at  Aussola8  Castle;  a 
being  who  had  arrived  noise- 
lessly on  bare  feet,  and  now 
revealed  its  presence  by  hard 
breathing. 

"Come  in,  Mary,"  com- 
manded old  Mrs  Knox  without 
turning  her  head;  "make  up 
the  fire." 

"I  will,  ma'am,"  murmured 
the  being,  advancing  with  an 
apologetic  eye  upon  me,  and 
an  undulating  gait  suggestive 
of  a  succession  of  incipient 
curtsies. 

She  was  carrying  an  armful 
of  logs,  and,  having  stacked 
them  on  the  fire  in  a  heap 
calculated  to  set  alight  any 
chimney  less  roomy  than  the 
Severn  Tunnel,  she  retired  by 
way  of  the  open  hall-door  with 
the  same  deferential  stealth 
with  which  she  had  entered. 

"The  hen -woman,"  explained 
Mrs  Knox  casually, — "  the  only 
person  in  this  place  who  knows 
a  dry  log  from  a  wet  one." 

Like  all  successful  rulers, 
Mrs  Kuox  had  the  power  of 
divining  in  her  underlings  their 
special  gifts,  and  of  wresting 
them  to  the  sphere  in  which 
they  shone,  no  matter  what 
their  normal  functions  might 
be.  She  herself  pervaded  all 
spheres. 

"There's  no  pie  but  my 
grandmother  has  a  finger  in 
it,"  was  Flurry  Knox's  epitome 
of  these  high  qualities — a  sour 


tribute  from  one  freebooter  to 
another. 

"  If  the  Mistress  want  a 
thing  she  mus'  have  it ! "  was 
the  comment  of  John  Kane, 
the  gamekeeper,  as  he  threw 
down  the  spade  with  which  he 
was  digging  out  a  ferret,  and 
armed  himself  with  a  holly- 
bush  wherewith  to  sweep  the 
drawing-room  chimney. 

As  Mrs  Knox  and  I  sat  by 
the  hen- woman's  noble  fire,  and 
gossipped,  the  cook  panted  in 
with  the  tea-tray :  the  butler, 
it  appeared,  had  gone  out  to 
shoot  a  rabbit  for  dinner.  All 
these  things  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  Mrs  Knox's  grand- 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs  Flurry, 
was  not,  at  the  moment,  in 
residence  at  Aussolas.  The 
Jungle  was  creeping  in ;  Sally 
Kuox,  by  virtue,  I  suppose,  of 
her  English  mother,  spasmodic- 
ally endeavoured  to  keep  it 
out,  but  with  her  departure  the 
Wild  triumphed. 

It  was  an  October  afternoon, 
grey  and  still;  the  hall-door 
stood  open,  as  indeed  it  always 
did  at  Aussolas,  and  on  the 
topmost  of  the  broad  limestone 
steps  Mrs  Knox's  white  woolly 
d®g  sat,  and  magisterially  re- 
garded lake  and  wood  and 
lawn.  The  tawny  bracken 
flowed  like  a  sea  to  the  palings 
that  bounded  the  lawn;  along 
its  verge  squatted  the  rabbits, 
motionless  for  the  most  part, 
sometimes  languidly  changing 
their  ground,  with  hops  like  the 
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dying  efforts  of  a  mechanical 
toy.  The  woolly  dog  had  evi- 
dently learned  in  many  fruit- 
less charges  the  futility  of 
frontal  attack;  a  close  and 
menacing  supervision  from  the 
altitude  of  the  steps  was  all 
that  was  consistent  with  dig- 
nity, but  an  occasional  strong 
shudder  betrayed  his  emotion. 
The  open  door  framed  also  a 
pleasing  view  of  my  new  car, 
standing  in  beautiful  repose  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps,  splashed 
with  the  mud  of  a  twenty-mile 
run  from  an  outlying  Petty 
Sessions  Court :  her  presence 
added,  for  me,  the  touch  of 
romance. 

It  was  twilight  in  the  back 
of  the  hall  by  the  fireplace; 
the  flames  of  the  logs,  branch- 
ing like  antlers,  made  a  courte- 
ous and  not  too  searching 
inquisition  into  dark  corners, 
and  lighted  with  a  very  suit- 
able evasiveness  Mrs  Knox's 
Witch  of  Endor  profile.  She 
wore  her  usual  velvet  bonnet ; 
the  rest  of  her  attire  recalled 
to  my  memory  the  summary 
of  it  by  her  kinswoman,  Lady 
Knox,  "A  rag  bag  held  to- 
gether by  diamond  brooches." 
Yet,  according  to  her  wont, 
her  personality  was  the  only 
thing  that  counted  ;  it  reduced 
all  externals  to  a  proper  in- 
significance. 

The  object  of  my  visit  had 
ostensibly  been  to  see  her 
grandson,  but  Flurry  was 
away  for  the  night. 

"He's  sleeping  at  Tory 
Lodge,"  said  Mrs  Knox.  "  He's 
cubbing  at  Drumvoortneen,  and 
he  has  to  start  early.  He  tried 
to  torment  me  into  allowing 
him  to  keep  the  hounds  in  the 


yard  here  this  season,  but  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  telling  him 
that  old  as  I  might  be,  I  still 
retained  possession  of  my  hear- 
ing, my  sense  of  smell,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  my  wits." 

"I  should  have  thought,"  I 
said  discreetly,  "that  Tory 
Lodge  was  more  in  the  middle 
of  his  country." 

"Undoubtedly," replied  Flur- 
ry's grandmother,  "but  it  is 
not  in  the  middle  of  my  straw, 
my  meal,  my  buttermilk,  my 
firewood,  and  anything  else  of 
mine  that  can  be  pilfered  for 
the  uses  of  a  kennel  1 "  She 
concluded  with  a  chuckle  that 
might  have  been  uttered  by  a 
scald-crow. 

I  was  pondering  a  diplomatic 
reply,  when  the  quiet  evening 
was  rent  by  a  shrill  challenge 
from  the  woolly  dog. 

"Thy  sentinel  am  I!"  he 
vociferated,  barking  himself 
backwards  into  the  hall,  in 
proper  strategic  retreat  upon 
his  base. 

A  slow  foot  ascended  the 
steps,  and  the  twilight  in  the 
hall  deepened  as  a  man's  figure 
appeared  in  the  doorway, — a 
middle-aged  man,  with  his  hat 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
a  thick  stick,  with  which  he 
was  making  respectfully  in- 
timidating demonstrations  to 
the  woolly  dog. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  called  out 
Mrs  Knox  from  her  big  chair. 

"I'm  Casey,  your  ladyship," 
replied  the  visitor  in  a  deplor- 
able voice,  "from  Killoge." 

"  Cornelius  Casey  ?  "  queried 
Mrs  Knox. 

"  No,  but  his  son,  your  honour 
ma'am,  Stephen  Casey,  one  of 
the  tenants." 
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"Well,  come  in,  Stephen," 
said  Mrs  Knox  affably,  supple- 
menting her  spectacles  with  a 
gold-rimmed  single  eye-glass, 
and  looking  at  him  with  in- 
terest. "  I  knew  your  father 
well  in  old  times,  when  he  used 
to  stop  the  earths  in  Killoge 
Wood  for  the  Colonel.  They 
tell  me  that's  all  out  down 
now?" 

"  There's  not  the  boiling  of  a 
kettle  left  in  it  afther  Goggin, 
my  lady  ! "  said  Casey  eagerly. 
Mrs  Knox  out  him  short. 

"Many  a  good  hunt  the 
Colonel  had  out  of  Killoge,  and 
I  too,  for  the  matter  of  that !  " 
she  added,  turning  to  me.  "  My 
cousin  Bessie  Hamilton  and 
I  were  the  only  huntresses  in 
the  country  in  those  days,  and 
people  thought  us  shocking 
tomboys,  I  believe.  Now,  what 
with  driving  motors  and  riding 
astride,  the  gentlemen  are  all 
ladies,  and  the  ladies  are  gentle- 
men ! "  With  another  scald- 
crow  chuckle  she  turned  to 
Casey.  "  Did  your  father  ever 
tell  you  of  the  great  hunt  out 
of  Killoge  into  the  Fanaghy 
cliffs?" 

"  He  did,  your  ladyship,  he 
did  !  "  responded  Casey,  with 
a  touch  of  life  in  his  lamentable 
voice.  "  Often  he  told  me  that 
it  knocked  fire  from  his  eyes  to 
see  yourself  facing  in  at  the 
Killoge  river ! " 

"I  was  riding  Bijou,  the 
grandmother  of  old  Trinket, 
in  that  run,"  said  Mrs  Knox, 
leaning  back  in  her  chair,  with 
a  smile  that  had  something  of 
the  light  of  other  days  in  it. 

I  remembered  the  story  that 
Colonel  Knox  had  run  away 
with  her  after  a  hunt,  and 


wondered  if  that  had  been  the 
occasion  when  she  had  knocked 
fire  from  the  eyes  of  Cornelius 
Casey. 

Her  thin  old  hand  drooped 
in  momentary  languor  over 
the  arm  of  her  chair ;  and  the 
woolly  dog  thrust  his  nose 
under  it,  with  a  beady  eye  fixed 
upon  the  hot  cakes. 

"Here!"  said  Mrs  Knox, 
sitting  up,  and  throwing  a 
buttery  bun  on  the  floor,  "Be 
off  with  you!  Well,  Casey," 
she  went  on,  "what  is  it  you 
want  with  me?" 

"Great  trouble  I  got,  Mrs 
Knox,  your  honour  ma'am," 
replied  Casey  from  the  door- 
mat,— "  great  trouble  entirely." 
He  came  a  step  or  two  nearer. 
He  had  a  long,  clean -shaved 
face,  with  mournful  eyes,  like 
a  sick  bloodhound,  and  the 
enviable,  countryman's  thatch 
of  thick,  strong  hair,  with 
scarcely  a  touch  of  grey  in  it. 

"  That  Goggin,  that  has  the 
shop  at  Killoge  Cross,  has  me 
processed.  I'm  pairsecuted 
with  him ;  and  the  few  little 
bastes  I  has,  and  me  donkey 
and  all — "  his  voice  thinned 
to  a  whimper,  "he's  to  drive 
them  to-morrow " 

"I  suppose  that's  Goggin, 
the  Gombeen  ?  "  said  Mrs  Knox. 
"  How  were  you  fool  enough  to 
get  into  dealings  with  him  ?  " 

The  statement  of  Casey's 
wrongs  occupied  quite  ten 
minutes,  and  was  generous  in 
detail.  His  land  was  bad,  ever 
and  always.  The  grass  that  was 
in  it  was  as  bare  as  that  you 
could  pick  pins  in  it.  He 
had  no  pushing  land  at  all 
for  cattle.  Didn't  he  buy  a 
heifer  at  Scabawn  fair,  and 
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the  praisings  she  got  was 
beyant  all  raves,  and  he  had 
her  one  month,  and  kinder 
company  he  never  had,  and 
she  giving  seven  pints  at  every 
meal,  and  wasn't  that  the 
divil's  own  produce?  One 
month,  indeed,  was  all  he  had 
her  till  she  got  a  dropsy,  and 
the  dropsy  supported  her  for 
a  while,  and  when  it  left  her 
she  faded  away.  And  didn't 
his  wife  lose  all  her  hens  in 
one  week?  "They  fell  dead 
on  her,  like  hailstones  !  "  He 
ceased,  and  a  tear  wandered 
down  the  channels  in  his  long 
cheek. 

"How  much  do  you  owe 
Goggin  ? "  asked  Mrs  Kuox 
sharply. 

What  Casey  owed  to  Goggiu 
had,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  a  remote  relation  to 
the  sum  that  Goggin  was  now 
endeavouring  to  extract  from 
Casey.  At  the  heart  of  the 
transaction  was  a  shop  account, 
complicated  by  loans  of  single 
pounds  (and  in  my  mind's  eye 
I  could  see,  and  with  my 
mind's  nose  I  could  smell,  the 
dirty  crumpled  notes).  It  was 
further  entangled  by  per-contra 
accounts  of  cribs  of  turf,  scores 
of  eggs,  and  a  day's  work  now 
and  again.  I  had,  from  the 
judgment-seat, listened  to  many 
such  recitals ;  so,  apparently, 
had  Mrs  Knox,  judging  by  the 
ease  with  which  she  straight- 
ened Casey's  devious  narrative 
at  critical  points,  and  shep- 
herded him  to  his  facts,  like 
a  cunning  old  collie  steer- 
ing a  sheep  to  its  pen.  The 
conclusion  of  the  matter  was 
that  Goggin,  on  the  mor- 
row, was  to  take  possession  of 


Casey's  remaining  stock,  con- 
sisting of  three  calves,  a 
donkey,  and  a  couple  of  goats, 
in  liquidation  of  a  debt  of  £15, 
and  that  he,  Stephen  Casey, 
knew  that  Mrs  Knox  would 
never  be  satisfied  to  see  one  of 
her  own  tenants  wronged. 

"  I  have  no  tenants,"  re- 
plied Mrs  Knox  tartly  ;  "  the 
Government  is  your  landlord 
now,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of 
each  other ! " 

"  Then  I  wish  to  God  it  was 
yourself  we  had  in  it  again  ! " 
lamented  Stephen  Casey;  "it 
was  better  for  us  when  the 
gentry  was  managing  their 
own  business.  They'd  give 
patience,  and  they'd  have 
patience." 

"Well,  that  will  do  now," 
said  Mrs  Knox ;  "  go  round  to 
the  servants'  hall  and  have 
your  tea.  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do." 

There  was  silence  while 
Stephen  Casey  withdrew.  As 
the  sound  of  his  hobnailed 
tread  died  away  the  woolly  dog 
advanced  very  stiffly  to  the 
hall  -  door,  and,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  departing  visitor, 
licked  his  lips  hungrily. 

"When  those  rascals  in 
Parliament  took  our  land  from 
us,"  said  Mrs  Knox,  flinging 
a  sod  of  turf  on  to  the  huge 
fire  with  practised  aim,  "  we 
thought  we  should  have  some 
peace,  now  we're  both  beggared 
and  bothered ! "  She  turned 
upon  me  a  countenance  like 
that  of  an  ancient  and  spec- 
tacled falcon.  "  Major  Yeates  ! 
You  have  often  offered  me  a 
drive  in  your  motor-car.  Will 
you  take  me  to  Killoge  to- 
morrow morning?" 
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It  was  a  brisk  and  windy 
morning,  with  the  sharpness 
of  9  A.M.  in  it,  when  Mullins, 
Mrs  Knox's  tirewoman,  met 
me  at  the  hall-door  of  Aussolas 
with  her  arms  full  of  shawls, 
and  a  countenance  dark  with 
doom  and  wrath.  She  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  a 
shame  for  me  to  be  enticing 
the  Mistress  out  of  her  bed 
at  this  hour  of  the  morning, 
and  that  she  would  get  her 
death  out  of  it.  I  was  re- 
pudiating this  soft  impeach- 
ment (which  had  indeed  some 
flavour  of  the  Restoration 
drama  about  it),  when  the  com- 
panion of  my  flight  appeared. 

"How  would  any  one 
know  the  minute — "  continued 
Mullins,  addressing  the  uni- 
verse, "that  this  what's- this- 
i'11-call-it  wouldn't  turn  into 
a  boghole?" 

She  put  this  conundrum 
while  fiercely  swaddling  her 
mistress  in  cloak  upon  cloak. 
I  attempted  no  reply,  and  Mrs 
Knox,  winking  both  eyes  at 
me  over  the  rim  of  the  top- 
most shawl,  was  hoisted  into 
the  back  of  the  car.  As  we 
glided  away  I  had,  at  all 
events,  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that,  in  the  event  of 
an  accident,  Mrs  Knox  in  her 
cloaks  would  float  from  the 
car  as  softly  and  bulkily  as  a 
bumble-bee. 

As  we  ran  out  of  the  gates 
on  to  the  high  -  road  I  re- 
membered that  my  passenger's 
age  was  variously  reckoned  at 
from  ninety  to  a  hundred,  and 
thought  it  well  to  ask  her  if 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  would  be 
too  fast  for  pleasure. 

"You   can't   go   too   fast  to 


please  me,"  replied  Mrs  Knox, 
through  the  meshes  of  a  Shet- 
land shawl.  "When  I  was  a 
girl  I  rode  a  fourteen-hand 
pony  to  the  fourteenth  mile- 
stone on  the  Cork  road  in  a 
minute  under  the  hour !  I 
think  you  should  be  able  to 
double  that!" 

I  replied  to  this  challenge 
with  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
which  with  a  head  wind  and  a 
bad  road  I  considered  to  be 
fast  enough  for  any  old  lady. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  too 
fast  for  her  costume.  We  had 
run  some  eight  or  nine  miles 
before,  looking  back,  I  noticed 
that  a  change  of  some  sort  had 
occurred. 

"  Oh,  the  red  one  blew  away 
long  ago ! "  screamed  Mrs 
Knox  against  the  wind;  "it 
doesn't  matter.  I'll  ask  Father 
Scanlan  to  speak  about  it  at 
Mass  next  Sunday.  There's  a 
veil  gone  too  —  how  frantic 
Mullins  will  be  !  " 

A  skirl  of  laughter  came 
from  the  recesses  of  the  re- 
maining shawls. 

We  were  running  now  on  a 
level  road  under  the  lee  of  a 
long  line  of  hills ;  a  strip  of 
plantation,  gay  with  the 
yellows  and  greens  of  autumn, 
clung  to  a  steep  slope  ahead  of 
us,  and,  at  the  top  of  it,  some 
ragged  pines  looked  like  blots 
against  the  sky.  As  we  neared 
it  a  faint  and  long-drawn  call 
came  from  the  height ;  pres- 
ently among  the  tree  -  trunks 
we  saw  hounds,  like  creatures 
in  a  tapestry  hunting  -  scene, 
working  up  and  up  through 
the  brown  undergrowth.  I 
slackened  speed. 

"  'Pon  my  honour,  we've  hit 
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off  the  Hunt !  "  exclaimed  Mrs 
Knox. 

As  she  spoke  there  was  a 
responsive  yelp  from  a  tract  of 
briars  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
wood ;  two  or  three  couples 
jostled  downwards  to  their 
comrade,  and  a  full  chorus,  led 
by  the  soprano  squeals  of  the 
Hunt  terrier,  arose  and 
streamed  along  the  wood  just 
above  the  road.  I  came  to  a 
full  stop,  and,  just  in  front  of 
us,  a  rabbit  emerged  very 
quietly  from  the  fence  of  the 
wood,  crept  along  in  the  ditch, 
and  disappeared  in  a  hole  in 
the  bank.  The  hounds  still 
uttered  the  classic  paeans  of  the 
Chase;  hoofs  clattered  in  a 
steep  lane  on  the  hillside,  and 
Flurry  Knox  charged  on  to  the 
road  a  little  ahead  of  us. 

"  Forrad,  forrad,  forrad  ! " 
he  shouted  as  he  came. 

"  Rabbit,  rabbit,  rabbit ! " 
cackled  his  grandmother  at 
him,  in  malevolent  imitation. 

I  let  the  car  go,  and  as  we 
flew  past  him  he  asked  me, 
sideways  out  of  a  very  red 
face,  what  the  devil  I  was 
doing  there.  It  was  evident 
that  Mrs  Knox's  observation 
had  been  accepted  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  offered. 

"That  will  do  my  young 
gentleman  no  harm ! "  said 
Mrs  Knox  complacently,  as 
we  became  a  speck  in  the 
distance. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock 
when  we  ran  down  a  valley 
between  steep  hills  to  Killoge 
cross-roads.  The  hillsides  were 
set  thick  with  tree-stumps,  like 
the  crowded  headstones  of  a 
cemetery,  with  coarse  grass 
and  briars  filling  the  spaces 


between  them.  Here  and  there 
a  slender,  orphaned  ash  sap- 
ling, spared  because  despised, 
stood  among  the  havoc,  and 
showed  with  its  handful  of 
yellow  leaves  what  the  autumn 
colours  might  once  have  been 
here.  A  starkly  new,  cemented 
public  -  house,  with  J.  Goggin 
on  the  name-board,  stood  at 
the  fork  of  the  roads.  Doubt- 
less into  it  had  flowed  the 
blood  -  money  of  the  wood  ;  it 
represented  the  alternative 
offered  to  the  community  by 
Mr  Goggin.  I  slowed  up  and 
looked  about  me. 

"I  suppose  this  is — or  was 
—Killoge  Wood?"  I  said  to 
my  passenger. 

Mrs  Knox  was  staring 
through  her  spectacles  at  the 
devastated  hillside. 

"  Ichabod,  Ichabod  !  "  she 
murmured,  and  leaned  back  in 
her  place. 

A  man  got  up  from  a  heap 
of  stones  by  the  roadside  and 
came  slowly  towards  the  car. 

"  Well,  Stephen,"  began  Mrs 
Knox  irritably,  "what  about 
the  cattle?  He  looks  as  if  he 
were  walking  behind  his  own 
coffin  !  "  she  continued  in  a  loud 
aside  to  me. 

Stephen  Casey  removed  his 
hat,  and  with  it  indicated  a 
group  composed  of  three  calves 
— and  nothing  can  look  as  de- 
jected as  an  ill-fed,  underbred 
calf, — two  goats,  and  a  donkey, 
attended  by  a  boy  with  a  stick, 
and  a  couple  of  cur  dogs. 

"  Himself  and  the  sheriffs 
man  is  after  driving  them,  my 
lady,"  replied  their  proprietor, 
and  proceeded  to  envelop  the 
name  of  Goggin  in  a  flowing 
mantle  of  curses. 
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"  There,  that  will  do  for  the 
present,"  said  Mrs  Knox 
peremptorily,  as  Casey,  with 
tears  streaming  down  his  face, 
paused  to  catch  his  wind. 
"Where's  Goggin  ?  " 

"The  two  of  them  is  inside 
in  the  shop,"  answered  the 
miserable  Casey,  still  weeping 
copiously. 

I  drove  over  to  the  public- 
house,  thinking  that  if  Casey 
could  not  put  up  a  better  fight 
than  this,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  do  much  for  him.  The  door 
of  the  pub.  was  already  filled 
by  the  large  and  decent  figure 
of  Mr  Goggin,  who  advanced 
to  meet  us,  taking  off  his  hat 
reverentially  :  I  remembered  at 
once  his  pale  and  pimpled  face, 
his  pink  nose,  his  shabby  grey 
and  yellow  beard.  He  had 
been  before  me  in  a  matter  of 
selling  drink  on  Sunday,  and 
had  sailed  out  of  court  in  stain- 
less triumph,  on  sworn  evidence 
that  he  was  merely  extending 
hospitality  to  some  friends  that 
had  come  to  make  a  match  for 
a  niece  of  his  own,  and  were 
tired  after  walking  the  land 
and  putting  a  price  on  the 
cattle. 

"Well,  Goggin,"  said  Mrs 
Knox,  waving  towards  the  hill- 
side a  tiny  hand  in  a  mouldy 
old  black  kid  glove,  "  you've 
done  a  great  work  here !  You've 
destroyed  in  six  months  what 
it  took  the  Colonel  and  the 
Lord  Almighty  eighty  years  to 
make.  That's  something  to  be 
proud  of ! " 

Goggin,  again,  and  with  even 
deeper  reverence,  removed  his 
hat,  and  murmured  something 
about  being  a  poor  man. 

"  It   was    your   own   grand- 


father that  planted  those  trees 
for  the  Colonel,"  continued  Mrs 
Knox,  diving,  as  it  were,  into 
an  ancient  armoury  and  snatch- 
ing a  rusty  weapon  from  the 
wall. 

"  That's  the  case,  ma'am," 
replied  Mr  Goggin  solemnly. 
"  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  his 
soul ! " 

"You'll  be  wanting  mercy 
on  your  own  soul  in  the  next 
world,  if  you 'meet  the  Colonel 
there ! "  said  Mrs  Knox  un- 
hesitatingly. 

"I  mightn't  have  the  honour 
of  meeting  the  Colonel  there, 
ma'am  !  "  tittered  Goggin  syco- 
phantically. 

"You  might  not  indeed," 
responded  Mrs  Knox,  "  but 
you  might  find  your  grand- 
father making  up  a  good  fire 
for  you  with  the  logs  out  of 
Killoge  Wood ! " 

"Ha,  ha!  That's  good, 
faith ! "  said  a  fat  voice  from 
the  porter-flavoured  depths  of 
the  pub.  I  recognised  among 
other  half-seen  faces  the  round 
cheeks  and  bristling  moustache 
of  little  M'Sweeny,  the  sheriff's 
officer,  at  Goggin's  elbow. 

"And  what's  this  I  hear 
about  Stephen  Casey?"  went 
on  Mrs  Knox,  in  shrill  and 
trenchant  tones,  delivering  her 
real  attack  now  that  she  had 
breached  the  wall.  "  You  lent 
him  five  pounds  two  years  ago, 
and  now  you're  driving  all  his 
stock  off!  What  do  you  call 
that,  I'd  thank  you  to  tell 
me?" 

In  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed I  could  almost  have  been 
sorry  for  Goggin,  so  entirely 
overweighted  was  he  by  Mrs 
Knox's  traditional  prestige,  by 
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my  official  position,  by  know- 
ledge of  the  unseen  audience  in 
the  pub.,  and  by  the  inherent 
rottenness  of  his  case.  Never- 
theless, the  defence  put  forward 
by  him  was  a  very  creditable 
work  of  art.  The  whole  affair 
had  its  foundation  in  a  foolish 
philanthropy,  the  outcome  of 
generous  instincts  exploited  to 
their  utmost,  only,  indeed,  kept 
within  bounds  by  Mr  Goggin's 
own  financial  embarrassments. 
These  he  primarily  referred 
back  to  the  excessive  price  ex- 
torted from  him  by  Mrs  Knox's 
agent  for  the  purchase  of  his 
land  under  the  Act;  and 
secondarily,  to  the  bad  debts 
with  which  Stephen  Casey  and 
other  customers  had  loaded  him 
in  their  dealings  with  his  little 
shop.  There  were  moments 
when  I  almost  had  to  accept 
Mr  Goggin's  point  of  view,  so 
well  -  ordered  and  so  mildly 
stated  were  his  facts.  But  Mrs 
Kiiox's  convictions  were  beyond 
and  above  any  possibility  of 
being  shaken  by  mere  evidence ; 
she  has  often  said  to  me  that 
if  all  magistrates  were  deaf 
there  would  be  more  justice 
done.  She  herself  was  not  in 
the  least  deaf,  but  she  knew 
Mr  Goggin,  which  did  as 
well. 

"Fifteen  pounds'  worth  of 
stock  to  pay  a  debt  that  was 
never  more  than  £7  !  What 
do  you  call  that,  Major 
Yeates  ?  " 

She  darted  the  question  at 
me. 

I  had,  some  little  time 
before,  felt  my  last  moment 
of  sympathy  with  Goggin  ex- 
pire, and  I  replied  with  con- 
siderable heat  that,  if  Mrs 


Knox  would  forgive  my  saying 
so,  I  called  it  damned  usury. 

From  this  point  the  Affaire 
Casey  went  out  swiftly  on  an 
ebb  tide.  It  was  insinuated  by 
some  one — M'S weeny,  I  think 
— that  an  instalment  of  five 
pounds  might  be  accepted,  and 
the  eyes  of  Goggin  turned, 
tentatively,  to  Mrs  Knox.  It 
has  always  been  said  of  that 
venerable  warrior  that  if  there 
were  a  job  to  be  done  for  a 
friend  she  would  work  her 
fingers  to  the  bone,  but  she 
would  never  put  them  in  her 
pocket.  I  observed  that  the 
eye  of  Goggin,  having  failed  in 
its  quest  of  hers,  was  concen- 
trating itself  upon  me.  The 
two  walls  of  a  corner  seemed 
to  rise  mysteriously  on  either 
side  of  me ;  I  suddenly,  and 
without  premeditation,  found 
myself  promising  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  five  pounds. 

Before  the  glow  of  this  im- 
pulse had  time  to  be  succeeded 
by  its  too  familiar  reaction,  the 
broken  yet  persistent  cry  of 
hounds  came  to  my  ear.  It  ad- 
vanced swiftly,  coming,  seem- 
ingly, from  higher  levels,  into 
the  desolated  spaces  that  had 
once  been  Killoge  Wood.  From 
the  inner  depths  of  Mrs  Knox's 
wrappings  the  face  of  the  wool- 
ly dog  amazingly  presented  it- 
self; from  the  companion 
depths  of  the  public-house  an 
equally  unexpected  party  of 
convives  burst  forth  and  stood 
at  gaze.  Mrs  Knox  tried  to 
stand  up,  was  borne  down  by 
the  sheer  weight  of  rugs  and 
the  woolly  deg,  glared  at  me 
for  a  tense  moment,  and  hissed, 
"  They're  coming  this  way ! 
Try  to  get  a  view ! " 
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Before  the  words  had  passed 
her  lips  some  one  in  the  group 
at  the  door  vociferated,  "  Look 
at  him  above  !  Look  at  him  !" 

I  looked  "above,"  but  could 
see  nothing.  Not  so  the  rest 
of  the  group. 

"  Now !  look  at  him  going 
west  the  rock !  Now !  He's 
passing  the  little  holly-tree — 
he's  over  the  fence " 

I  bore,  as  I  have  so  often 
borne,  the  exasperation  of,  as  it 
were,  hearing,  instead  of  see- 
ing, a  cinematograph,  but  I 
saw  no  reason  why  I  should 
submit  to  the  presence  of  Mr 
M'S  weeny,  who  had  sociably 
sprung  into  the  motor  beside 
me  in  order  to  obtain  a  better 
view. 

"  Look  at  him  over  the 
wall ! "  howled  the  cinemato- 
graph. "  Look  at  the  size  he  is  ! 
Isn't  he  the  divil  of  a  sheep  !  " 

It  was  at  this  moment  that 
I  first  caught  sight  of  the 
fox,  about  fifty  yards  on  the 
farther  side  of  Casey's  assort- 
ment of  live  stock  and  their 
guardian  cur  dogs,  gliding  over 
the  wall  like  a  cat,  and  slip- 
ping away  up  the  road.  At 
this  point  Mr  M'Sweeny,  find- 
ing the  disadvantage  of  his 
want  of  stature,  bounded  on  to 
the  seat  beside  me  and  uttered 
a  long  yell. 

"  Hi !  At  him !  Tiger,  good 
dog  !  Hi !  Captain  ! " 

I  cannot  now  say  whether 
I  smote  M'Sweeny  in  the  legs 
before  he  jumped,  or  if  I 
merely  accelerated  the  act : 
he  appeared  to  be  running 
before  he  touched  the  ground, 
and  he  probably  took  it  as  a 
send-off,  administered  in  irre- 
pressible fellow-feeling. 
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Tiger  and  Captain  were  al- 
ready laying  themselves  out 
down  the  road,  and  their 
yelps  streamed  back  from 
them  like  the  sparks  from 
an  engine.  The  party  at  the 
door  was  suddenly  in  full 
flight  after  them  with  a 
swiftness  and  unanimity  that 
again  recalled  the  cinemato- 
graph. They  caught  away 
with  them  Stephen  Casey 
and  his  animals ;  I  had  an 
enlivening  glimpse  of  the 
donkey  at  the  top  of  the 
hunt,  braying  as  it  went ;  of 
Goggin  trying  in  vain  to 
stem  the  companion  flight  of 
the  calves.  The  bend  of  the 
road  hid  them  all  from  us, 
the  thumping  of  heavy  feet, 
the  sobbing  bray  of  the  don- 
key, passed  rapidly  into  re- 
moteness, and  Mrs  Knox  and 
I  were  left  with  nothing  re- 
maining to  us  of  the  situation 
save  the  well-defined  footmarks 
of  M'Sweeny  on  the  seat  be- 
side me  (indelible,  as  I  after- 
wards discovered). 

"Get  on,  Major  Yeates!" 
screamed  Mrs  Knox,  above  the 
barking  of  the  woolly  dog. 
"We  must  see  it  out!" 

I  started  the  car,  and  just 
before  we  in  our  turn  rounded 
the  corner  I  looked  back  and 
saw  the  leading  hounds  com- 
ing down  the  hillside.  I  slack- 
ened, and  saw  them  drop  into 
the  road  and  there  remain, 
mystified,  no  doubt,  by  the 
astonishing  variety  of  scents, 
from  goat  to  gombeen  man, 
that  presented  themselves.  Of 
Flurry  and  his  followers  there 
was  no  sign. 

"  Get  on,  get  on,"  reiterated 
Mrs  Knox,  divining,  no  doubt, 
3c 
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my  feelings ;  "  we  shall  do  no 
more  harm  than  the  rest ! " 

I  gave  the  oar  her  head, 
knowing  that  whatever  I  did 
Flurry  would  have  my  blood. 
In  less  than  two  minutes  we 
were  all  but  into  Stephen 
Casey's  goats,  who,  being 
yoked  together  in  body  but 
not  in  spirit,  required  the  full 
width  of  the  road  for  their 
argument.  We  passed  S  tephen 
Casey  and  the  gombeen  man 
cornering  the  disputed  calves 
in  the  sympathetic  accord  that 
such  an  operation  demands. 
As  we  neared  M'Sweeny,  who 
brought  up  the  rear,  the  body 
of  the  hunt,  still  headed  by  the 
donkey,  swept  into  a  field  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  The  fox, 
as  might  have  been  expected, 
had  passed  from  the  ken  of  the 
cur  dogs,  and  these,  intoxi- 
cated by  the  incitements  of 
their  owners,  now  flung  them- 
selves, with  the  adaptability  of 
their  kind,  into  the  pursuit  of 
the  donkey. 

I  stopped  and  looked  back. 
The  leading  hounds  were 
galloping  behind  the  car;  I 
recognised  at  their  heads 
Rattler  and  Roman,  the  pup- 
pies I  had  walked,  and  for  a 
moment  was  touched  by  this 
mark  of  affection.  The  gratifi- 
cation was  brief.  They  passed 
me  without  a  glance,  and  with 
anticipatery  cries  of  joy  flung 
themselves  into  the  field  and 
joined  in  the  chase  of  the 
donkey. 

«  They'll  kill  him ! "  exclaimed 
Mrs  Knox,  restraining  with 
difficulty  the  woolly  dog; 
"  what  good  is  Flurry  that  he 
can't  keep  with  his  hounds  !  " 

Galloping  hoofs  on  the  road 


behind  us  clattered  a  reply,  ac- 
companied by  what  I  can  only 
describe  as  imprecations  on  the 
horn,  and  Flurry  hurtled  by 
and  swung  his  horse  into  the 
field  over  a  low  bank  with  all 
the  dramatic  fury  of  the  hero 
rushing  to  the  rescue  of  the 
leading  lady.  It  recalled  the 
incidents  that  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Hippodrome  glori- 
ously ended  in  a  plunge  into 
deep  water,  amid  a  salvo  of 
firearms. 

In  Flurry's  wake  came  the 
rest  of  the  pack,  and  with  them 
Doctor  Jerome  Hickey.  "A 
great  morning's  cubbing  !  "  he 
called  out,  snatching  off  his  old 
velvet  cap.  "Thirty  minutes 
with  an  old  fox,  and  now  a 
nice  burst  with  a  jackass  ! " 

For  the  next  three  or  four 
minutes  shrieks,  like  nothing 
so  much  as  forked  lightning, 
lacerated  the  air,  as  the  guilty 
hounds  began  to  receive  that 
which  was  their  due.  It 
seemed  possible  that  my  turn 
would  come  next.  I  looked 
about  to  see  what  the  chances 
were  of  turning  the  car  and 
withdrawing  as  soon  as  might 
be,  and  decided  to  move  on 
down  the  road  in  search  of 
facilities.  "We  had  proceeded 
perhaps  a  hundred  yards  with- 
out improving  the  situation, 
when  my  eye  was  caught  by 
something  moving  swiftly 
through  the  furze-bushes  that 
clothed  a  little  hill  on  the  right 
of  the  road.  It  was  brownish 
red,  it  slid  into  the  deep  furze 
that  crested  the  hill,  and  was 
gone. 

Here    was     a    heaven  -  sent 
peace-offering  1 

"Tally-ho!"  I  bellowed,  ris- 
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ing  in  my  place  and  waving  my 
cap  high  in  air.  "Tally-ho, 
over ! " 

The  forked  lightning  ceased. 

"  What  way  is  he  ?  "  came  an 
answering  bellow  from  Flurry. 

"  This  way— over  the  hill !  " 

The  hounds  were  already  com- 
ing to  the  holloa.  I  achieved 
some  very  creditable  falsetto 
screeches ;  I  leaped  from  the 
car  and  cheered  and  capped 
them  over  the  fence  ;  I  shouted 
precise  directions  to  the  Master 
and  Whip,  who  were  now,  with 
the  clamours  proper  to  their 
calling,  steeplechasing  into  the 
road  and  out  of  it  again,  fol- 
lowed by  two  or  three  of  the 
Field,  including  the  new  Dis- 
trict Inspector  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  (recently 
come  from  Meath  with  a  high 
reputation  as  a  goer).  They 
scrambled  and  struggled  up  the 
hillside,  through  rocks  and 
furze,  in  connection  with  which 
I  heard  the  new  D.I.  making 
some  strenuous  comments  to 
his  Meath  hunter,  the  hounds 
streamed  and  screamed  over 
the  ridge  of  the  hill,  the  riders 
shoved  their  puffing  horses 
after  them,  topped  it,  and 
dropped  behind  it.  The  furzy 
skyline  and  the  pleasant  blue 
and  white  sky  above  it  re- 
mained serene  and  silent. 

I  returned  to  the  car,  and 
my  passenger,  who,  as  I  now 
realised,  had  remained  very 
still  during  these  excitements. 

"  That  was  a  bit  of  luck  !  "  I 
said  happily,  inflated  by  the 
sense  of  personal  merit  that  is 
the  portion  of  one  who  has 
viewed  a  fox  away.  As  I  spoke 
I  became  aware  of  something 
fixed  in  Mrs  Knox's  expression, 


something  rigid,  as  though  she 
were  repressing  emotion.  A 
fear  flashed  through  my  mind 
that  she  was  overtired,  and 
that  the  cry  of  the  hounds  had 
brought  back  to  her  the  days 
when  she  too  had  known  what 
a  first  burst  away  with  a  fox 
out  of  Killoge  Wood  had  felt 
like. 

"Major  Yeates,"  she  said 
sepulchrally,  and  yet  with 
some  inward  thrill  in  her  voice, 
"  I  think  the  sooner  we  start 
for  home  the  better." 

I  could  not  turn  the  car,  but, 
rather  than  lose  time,  I  ran  it 
backwards  towards  the  cross- 
roads :  it  was  a  branch  of  the 
art  in  which  I  had  not  become 
proficient,  and  as,  with  my 
head  over  my  shoulder,  I 
dodged  the  ditches,  I  found 
myself  continually  encounter- 
ing Mrs  Knox's  eye,  and  was 
startled  by  something  in  it 
that  was  both  jubilant  and 
compassionate.  I  also  sur- 
prised her  in  the  act  of  wiping 
her  eyes.  I  wondered  if  she 
were  becoming  hysterical,  and 
yearned  for  Mullins  as  the 
policeman  (no  doubt)  yearns 
for  the  mother  of  the  lost 
child. 

On  the  road  near  the  public- 
house  we  came  upon  M 'Sweeny, 
Goggin,  and  Casey,  obviously 
awaiting  us.  I  stopped  the 
car,  not  without  reluctance. 

"That  will  be  all  right, 
Goggin,"  said  Mrs  Kuox  airily  ; 
"  we're  in  a  hurry  to  get  home 
now." 

The  three  protagonists  looked 
at  one  another  dubiously,  and 
simultaneously  cleared  their 
throats. 

"  I    beg   your    pardon,    Mrs 
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Knox,  ma'am,"  began  Mr 
Goggin  very  delicately,  "Mr 
M'Sweeny  would  be  thankful 
to  speak  a  word  to  you  before 
you  go." 

"  Well,  let  him  speak  and  be 
quick  about  it,"  returned  Mrs 
Knox,  who  seemed  to  have  re- 
covered remarkably  from  her 
moment  of  emotion. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Major 
Yeates,"  said  Mr  M'S  weeny, 
chivalrously  selecting  me  as 
the  person  to  whom  to  present 
the  business  end  of  the  trans- 
action, "  but  I'm  afraid  I  must 
trouble  you  about  that  little 
matter  of  the  five  pounds  that 
we  arranged  a  while  ago, — I 
couldn't  go  back  without  it  was 
settled " 

Mr  Goggin  coughed,  and 
looked  at  his  boots;  Stephen 
Casey  sighed  heavily. 

At  the  same  moment  I 
thought  I  heard  the  horn. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  got  it 
with  me,"  I  said,  pulling  out 
a  handful  of  silver  and  a  half- 
sovereign.  "  I  suppose  eigh- 
teen and  sixpence  wouldn't  be 
any  use  to  you  ?  " 

Mr  M'Sweeny  smiled  de- 
precatingly,  as  at  a  passing 
jest,  and  again  I  heard  the 
horn,  several  harsh  and  pro- 
longed notes. 

Mrs  Knox  leaned  forward 
and  poked  me  in  the  back  with 
some  violence. 

"  Goggin  will  lend  it  to  you," 
she  said,  with  the  splendid 
simplicity  of  a  great  mind. 

It     must     be     recorded     of 


Goggin  that  he  accepted  this 
singular  inversion  of  the 
position  like  a  gentleman. 
We  moved  on  to  his  house, 
and  he  went  in  with  an  ex- 
cellent show  of  alacrity  to 
fetch  the  money  wherewith  I 
was  to  stop  his  own  mouth. 
It  was  while  we  were  waiting 
that  a  small  wet  collie,  reddish- 
brown  in  colour,  came  flying 
across  the  road,  and  darted  in 
at  the  open  door  of  the  house. 
Its  tongue  was  hanging  out, 
it  was  panting  heavily. 

"I  seen  her  going  over  the 
hill,  and  the  hounds  after  her ; 
I  thought  she  wouldn't  go 
three  sthretches  before  they'd 
have  her  cot !  "  said  M'Sweeny 
pleasantly.  "But  I  declare 
she  gave  them  a  nice  chase ! 
When  she  seen  the  Doctor 
beating  the  hounds  that's  the 
time  she  ran  !  " 

I  turned  feebly  in  my  place 
and  looked  at  Mrs  Knox. 

"It  was  a  very  natural  mis- 
take ! "  she  said,  again  wiping 
her  eyes ;  "  I  myself  was  taken 
in  for  a  moment — but  only  for 
a  moment !  "  she  added,  with 
abominable  glee. 

I  gave  her  but  one  glance, 
laden  with  reproach,  and 
turned  to  M'Sweeny. 

"You'll  get  the  five  pounds 
from  Goggin,"  I  said,  starting 
the  car. 

As  we  ran  out  of  Killoge,  at 
something  near  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  I  heard  scald-crow 
laughter  behind  me  in  the 
shawls. 
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IT  had  rained  overnight,  and 
the  high  winter  sky  was  mack- 
erel -  barred  with  ladders  of 
dove-coloured  cloud,  mounting 
with  exquisite  regularity  of 
structure  from  the  horizon  to 
the  zenith.  There  was  no  flaw 
in  their  continuity  nor  the 
slightest  motion  apparent  in 
their  ranks.  Below  them  the 
hollow  dome  of  the  firmament 
enclosed  a  vault  -  like  silence, 
an  immense,  Olympian  calm. 
Pearl  of  the  World,  my  mare, 
cast  no  shadow,  and  yet  the 
earth  seemed  to  hang  in  a 
diffused,  tempered  sunshine,  in 
a  golden  mean  between  the 
gloom  of  an  overcast  day  and 
the  brilliancy  of  cloudless 
weather.  To  draw  breath  was 
a  luxury ;  to  ride  at  a  walk, 
sniffing  the  pure  odours  of  the 
Central  Indian  forest,  the  very 
summit  of  wellbeing.  A  long 
spell  of  duty  in  a  wheat  dis- 
trict had  whetted  my  appetite 
for  this.  Wheat  and  linseed, 
linseed  and  wheat,  with  never 
a  wild  tree  in  view  for  miles, 
these  had  been  my  portion  for 
five  strenuous  years,  until  the 
everlasting  plough  -  land  had 
become  a  weariness  to  the  eye 
and  the  rare  patches  of  fallow 
as  welcome  as  oases  in  a  desert. 
Besides  this,  to  the  District 
officer  in  India  wheat  spells 
work,  for  over  the  wheat-lands 
men  wrangle  for  ever  and  ever, 
and  where  the  King's  subjects 
have  most  to  fight  about,  there 
is  the  scantiest  leisure  for  the 


King's  servants  who  administer 
the  law.  But  the  long -de- 
layed retirement  of  an  elderly 
"D.I.G."  had  sent  a  ripple  of 
transfers  from  end  to  end  of 
the  Province.  Carried  on  the 
crest  of  that  wave,  I  had  passed 
from  a  tract  where  young  India 
rode  upon  a  bicycle  and  drank 
lemonade  from  an  aluminium 
mug,  to  a  District  two-thirds 
of  which  was  under  virgin 
forest,  where  real  bread  made 
out  of  wheat  was  often  hard  to 
come  by,  and  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  roads  clear  of  man- 
eating  tigers  had  reduced  my 
predecessor  in  office  to  a  morbid 
condition  of  f  elicidal  monomania. 
On  that  divine  morning  I  had 
already  ridden  for  three  hours 
without  passing  a  single  human 
habitation  or  a  ploughed  field, 
and  the  novelty  of  this  experi- 
ence inspired  in  me  an  immoral 
satisfaction.  For  though  to  be 
idle  on  a  holiday  is  torment,  to 
ride  on  duty  with  no  work  to 
do,  no  liquor-shops  or  police- 
outposts  to  inspect  on  the  way, 
is  as  sweet  as  stolen  apples, 
and  as  rare,  in  these  days  of 
"Efficiency,"  as  a  fat  District 
officer. 

Therefore  I  was  in  no 
manner  of  haste  to  arrive  at 
Ahrora,  my  journey's  end.  The 
village  is  the  capital  of  an  un- 
popular subdivision,  three  days' 
march  from  head-quarters.  On 
this,  the  third  day  out,  I  had 
originally  intended  to  reach 
the  tenta  before  eleven  o'clock, 
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in  good  time  for  breakfast. 
But  the  joy  of  loitering  was 
too  delicious  to  forego.  The 
magic  of  the  morning  had  laid 
hold  on  me,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  world  was  past  all  telling. 
We  were  climbing,  my  mare 
and  I,  through  a  pass  in  the 
hills  whioh  curve  round  the 
plain  of  Ahrora  like  tiers  of 
seats  in  an  amphitheatre.  To 
our  right  was  a  wall  of  rock, 
but  on  the  left  of  the  track  the 
hillside  fell  away  in  slopes  and 
precipices  down  to  a  vast  gulf 
of  misty  jungle,  on  the  far  side 
of  which  forest  heaped  upon 
forest  rose  in  enormous  banks 
to  the  sky  -  line.  Green  and 
brown  and  gold  were  the 
colours  of  the  jungle,  with  here 
and  there  the  scarlet  of  an 
early  -  blossoming  Palas  tree. 
The  track  itself  was  studded 
with  star-like  flowers  as  blue 
as  English  forget-me-nots,  and 
with  every  breath  one  inhaled 
the  piercing  scent  of  wild 
thyme.  A  cairn  gay  with 
little  red  and  white  flags 
marked  the  summit  of  the 
pass.  This  I  duly  hailed  as 
the  altar  of  Debi-of-the-stone- 
heap,  the  guardian  goddess  of 
anxious  travellers,  and  certainly 
her  office  here  was  no  sinecure. 
For  the  road  is  perhaps  the 
most  notorious  in  the  Province, 
and  Debi,  assisted  by  the  forest 
officer  with  a  pound  of  strych- 
nine, had  only  recently  suc- 
ceeded in  settling  accounts  with 
a  pair  of  stealthy  striped  man- 
hunters,  which  had  discovered 
that  the  Government  mail- 
runners  crossed  the  pass  daily 
with  pleasing  punctuality.  Be- 
fore the  descent  was  finished  I 
was  reminded  of  this  incident 


by  the  pug-marks  of  a  tigress 
and  two  cubs  which  had  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  early  hours, 
before  the  ground  had  dried. 
Where  the  path  was  broken 
by  watercourses  all  three  had 
"skated"  down  the  slippery 
banks,  carving  the  mud  into 
astonishing  scrolls  and  ara- 
besques. The  mother  had 
slid  willy-nilly  by  reason  of  her 
weight,  but  her  children,  I  felt 
sure,  had  tobogganed  for  sheer 
fun.  My  interest  in  the  family 
party  owned  no  sinister  after- 
thought,— indeed,  was  almost 
affectionate;  for  though  it  was 
a  fine  day,  I  had  no  desire  to 
kill  anything.  And  the  pound 
of  strychnine  had  ensured  the 
safety  of  harmless  travellers 
for  long  to  come. 

The  hills  gave  way  to  grassy 
prairie,  and  the  bridle  -  path 
widened  to  a  cart-track.  Far 
ahead  of  me  down  the  road 
something  glittered  across  the 
plain,  something  that  moved  in 
the  direction  of  Ahrora,  and 
moved  very  slowly.  From  half 
a  mile  away  I  judged  it  to  be 
a  laden  pack -pony.  Nearer 
inspection  revealed  a  biped, 
and  a  little  later  the  apparition 
took  the  form  of  an  old  man 
who  limped.  He  travelled  like 
a  human  caddis,  with  dingy 
bundles  and  little  pots  in 
basket-work  covers  slung  round 
his  body  from  the  waist  up- 
wards, the  apex  of  the  load 
consisting  of  an  empty  kerosine 
oil-tin  shining  new.  Even  with 
the  assistance  of  a  tall  staff  he 
was  making  heavy  weather  of 
it.  The  veins  of  one  calf, 
knotted  into  a  tense  swollen 
projection,  were,  I  imagined, 
the  chief  source  of  his  trouble, 
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but  he  was  very  thin,  the 
bundles  appeared  to  contain 
little  in  the  way  of  victuals, 
and  his  rags  and  wretched 
apologies  for  shoes  bespoke 
abject,  homeless  poverty.  The 
mare's  nose  drew  level  with  his 
shoulder,  and  as  he  still  seemed 
unconscious  of  my  presence,  I 
reined  back  a  little  to  consider 
a  suitable  mode  of  attracting 
his  attention. 

There  is  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  doiug  little  things  properly, 
and  in  India  the  etiquette  of 
addressing  a  stranger  on  the 
road,  from  behind  or  from  a 
distance,  is  too  important  to  be 
ignored  by  any  man  who  has 
the  least  regard  for  the  con- 
ventions. Briefly,  in  localities 
uncorrupted  by  the  bad  man- 
ners of  large  towns,  the  precise 
form  of  salutation  is  determined 
by  the  religion,  caste,  occupa- 
tion, social  position,  and  sex  of 
the  person  addressed.  Thus, 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  high- 
flown  Arabic  titles  appropriate 
to  a  Mohammedan.  "  Maharaj " 
will  fit  an  obvious  Brahman ; 
"Patel,"  meaning  "yeoman 
squire,"  beguiles  a  cheerful  re- 
ply from  a  poor  cultivator  with 
plough  on  shoulder.  "  O  thou 
from  Jagaimath-Puri "  should 
always  be  cried  when  the  pres- 
ence of  a  palm -leaf  umbrella 
denotes  that  the  bearer  is  a 
pilgrim  from  the  famous  shrine 
in  Orissa  ;  but  men  and  women 
who  have  come  from  the  well 
of  the  water  of  life,  the  amrit- 
pani,  at  Bandakpur,  where  the 
temple-gongs  beat  in  honour  of 
the  great  god  Mahadeo,  are 
hailed  with  the  mystic  mono- 
syllable "  Bom  !  "  Pat  comes 
the  countersign  :  "  Bom,  bom, 


Mahadeo  !  "  from  the  dusty  file 
of  pilgrims  who  hold  their 
heads  the  higher  for  the  re- 
cognition by  a  stranger  of  their 
merit  and  the  toil  that  went  to 
win  it.  "  O  little  old  human 
woman ! "  is  called,  with  no 
hint  of  discourtesy,  to  the 
village  crone,  who,  being  hard 
of  hearing,  elects  to  walk  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  roadway. 
When  all  but  the  sex  of  the  way- 
farer is  uncertain,  there  are 
many  colourless  makeshifts  to 
fall  back  on,  such  as  "  O  person 
with  boots  ! "  or,  as  a  last  resort, 
"O  goer  along  the  road!"  a 
form  which  argues  contempt- 
ible lack  of  resource  in  the 
individual  who  employs  it. 
Now,  the  human  caddis  whom 
I  was  studying  was  certainly 
a  Hindu,  and,  as  his  outfit 
showed,  a  pilgrim  from  or  to 
somewhere,  but  these  facts 
marked  the  limit  of  my  de- 
ductive powers.  Accordingly, 
leaning  towards  him  from  the 
saddle  and  using  a  title  applic- 
able to  elderly  Hindus  who 
have  adopted,  from  choice,  an 
ascetic  life,  I  said  in  a  loud 
voice,  "Hey  Baba!" 

Instant  disaster  followed. 
Startled  from  his  torpor,  the 
old  man  lurched  sideways  with 
an  exclamation,  tripped  over 
his  staff,  and  fell  crashing 
upon  his  pots  and  bundles  and 
kerosine  oil-tin.  Pearl  of  the 
World,  not  without  excuse, 
flung  up  her  head  and  bolted, 
vanishing  from  under  me  with 
the  uncanny  velocity  of  the 
fairy  horse  of  Oisin,  which 
"  went  away  like  a  summer 
fly,"  leaving  the  hero  sprawling 
in  the  sand.  Exulting  like  a 
heifer  in  spring-time,  with  side- 
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long  unequine  kicks  and  antics 
of  utter  abandonment,  the 
shameless  mare  disappeared  in 
a  cloud  of  dust  towards  Ahrora, 
while  her  master,  seated  on  the 
ground,  was  aware  of  feeble 
hands  patting  his  head  and 
shoulders,  and  a  voice  that 
murmured  in  despairing  ap- 
ology the  names  of  many 
heathen  deities  —  Ram  -  Ram, 
Sita-Ram,  Mahadeo,  Narayan. 
So  the  peace  of  the  morning 
was  shattered,  and  by  the  time 
I  had  convinced  the  old  fellow 
that  I  was  neither  injured  in 
body  nor  offended  in  spirit,  the 
sun  was  shining  from  a  clear 
sky,  and  the  ribbed  veils  of 
cloud  had  melted  into  the 
infinite  sether.  I  helped  him 
to  refasten  the  oil-tin  (picked 
up,  he  explained,  on  the  road, 
and  worth  two  annas  in 
Ahrora),  together  with  various 
other  excrescences  which  had 
broken  loose  in  his  fall. 
Ahrora  was  five  straight  miles 
to  our  front.  Besides  ourselves 
and  a  herd  of  antelope,  petri- 
fied spectators  of  our  mishap, 
there  was  no  living  creature  in 
sight.  Then  I  said  to  myself 
that  so  long  as  my  road-fellow's 
conversation  was  entertaining, 
we  two  would  trudge  together, 
but  when  he  ceased  to  interest 
me  I  would  lengthen  my  stride 
and  leave  him  to  his  own  com- 
pany. Little  I  dreamed  that 
before  our  journey  was  ended 
the  gulf  of  the  inscrutableHindu 
mind,  deep  and  dim  as  the 
misty  forest  ravines  below  the 
tiger-haunted  pass  in  the  hills, 
that  gulf  into  which  we 
Westerns  peer  and  sound  in 
vain  with  foolish  fathom-lines 
of  impertinent  conjecture, 


would  be  illumined  for  me  in 
one  brief  revealing  hour  by  the 
flare  of  a  human  soul  in  agony. 
Frail,  old,  and  also,  it  ap- 
peared, racked  with  asthma, 
he  gasped  out  his  replies  to  my 
questions  eagerly,  with  frequent 
pauses  to  take  breath,  shaken, 
I  supposed,  in  mind  and  body, 
by  the  shock  of  the  fall.  And 
my  interest  in  him  quickened 
when  his  speech  slipped  into  a 
dialect  familiar  to  me  in  the 
early  years  of  my  service. 
The  tract  where  it  was  cur- 
rent lay  far  to  the  west, 
bordering  on  the  Maratha 
country,  crammed  between  an 
unfordable  river  and  the  steep 
sides  of  the  Vindhyan  plateau. 
It  was  on  my  lips  to  surprise 
him  with  the  mention  of  certain 
villages,  the  naming  of  which, 
I  guessed,  would  fall  like 
chiming  music  on  his  ear, — 
Irnlidol,  Jhinfinni,  Ron ;  but 
somewhere  at  the  back  of  my 
brain — every  magistrate  and 
policeman  knows  the  feeling — 
a  warning  signal  sounded,  and 
I  held  my  tongue.  My  first 
impression  had  been  correct. 
He  was,  he  informed  me,  on  a 
journey  of  religion,  bound  for 
the  bathing -ghats  of  Amar- 
kantak,  "the  Navel  of  Hind," 
where,  shrunken  to  a  rivulet, 
Nerbudda  -  Mother  the  holy 
trickles  from  the  sacred  hill. 
He  would  strike  the  northern 
bank  at  Ahrora  and  work  up 
along  it  to  the  sources,  wash- 
ing his  body  in  the  river  thrice 
on  every  day  of  the  march, 
as  custom  and  the  priestly 
rule  prescribed.  Then,  when 
he  had  said  so  much,  I  praised 
his  piety  and  stubborn  resolu- 
tion, and  waited  to  hear  more. 
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Ten  years  of  police  work 
sharpen  a  man's  discernment 
of  certain  symptoms.  It  was 
pitifully  obvious  that  this 
wreck  of  humanity  was  talk- 
ing wastefully  to  gain  time, 
fending  off  inquiry  on  my 
part  with  an  uncalled  -  for 
prodigality  of  words,  that  he 
was  nervous  and  ill -at -ease 
during  the  intervals  of  silence. 
Such  a  man  in  the  dock  or 
witness-box  will  pour  out  his 
soul  to  the  dregs,  if  given 
time.  He  swings  like  a 
pendulum  between  two  fears. 
Has  he  not  said  too  much  ? 
Then  he  must  lead  the  hunt 
into  blind  issues  and  confuse 
the  trail  with  more  talking. 
But  he  dare  not  pause  where 
he  intended  to,  for,  thinks  he, 
here  or  there,  the  narrative 
will  seem  suspiciously  incom- 
plete. In  the  end  he  falls  to 
the  truth  in  sheer  weariness. 
The  old  man  whom  I  had 
called  "Baba"  had  some- 
thing to  conceal,  and  when  I 
looked  at  the  wicker  bottle- 
covers,  frayed  ragged  with 
much  rubbing  at  their  sides, 
smooth  as  old  ivory  where 
they  swung  against  his  back 
and  shoulders,  I  deduced  there- 
from an  inference.  There  is  but 
one  use  for  these  bottles,  the 
carriage  of  sacred  waters ;  they 
are  bought  and  sealed  for  no 
other  purpose,  and  never  bought 
at  second-hand.  His  dialect 
had  provided  a  clue  to  a  point 
hitherto  not  mentioned  by  him 
— namely,  the  region  of  his 
home,  and  thence  to  his  present 
position  on  the  map  the  journey 
by  road,  even  for  such  a  poor 
goer  as  he,  was  a  matter  of 
weeks  only.  But  the  bottles 


bore  mute  witness  to  an  entire 
Odyssey  of  travel  antecedent  to 
this  latest  and  surely  most  pain- 
ful pilgrimage  of  all.  Old  men 
sometimes  vanish  down  the 
long  roads  of  India  for  other 
reasons  than  to  bathe  in  lustral 
waters,  and  a  policeman's  busi- 
ness is  the  business  of  all  the 
world.  And  yet,  I  own,  it 
was  no  professional  prompting, 
but  rather  a  lazy  curiosity 
akin  to  cruelty,  that  held  me 
silent  by  the  Baba's  side.  I 
had  only  to  wait.  There  is  a 
torture  of  silence  more  com- 
pelling than  the  pain  of  rods. 

"  Andata,"  he  continued 
("giver  of  sustenance"  is  the 
meaning  of  this  rare  old-time 
title :  no  one  had  called  me 
Andata  since  I  had  left  my 
first  district),  "who  would  think, 
to  look  at  me,  that  I  had 
traversed  the  way  of  the  Four 
Corners  on  foot,  every  kos  of 
the  weary  round  ?  Seven  years 
have  I  been  on  the  road, 
and  now,  to  crown  merit 
with  merit,  I  go  to  bathe  at 
Amarkantak  the  Centre.  This 
achieved,  I  shall  rest,  and  never 
wear  shoes  again.  The  sun 
grows  hotter  every  day,  and 
the  nights  are  colder  than 
when  I  was  young." 

Now,  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
Four  Corners  is  certainly  a 
prodigious  journey,  the  shrines 
lying  as  far  apart  as  any  four 
points  in  India  well  can  be. 
The  first  is  the  far  -  famed 
temple  of  Jagannath,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
The  second  is  at  Rameshwaram, 
eight  hundred  miles  down  the 
coast,  which  is  the  take-off  of 
Hanuman  the  monkey  -  god's 
leap  across  the  strait  into 
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Ceylon.  Dwarka  in  Kathiawar, 
a  round  thousand  miles  from 
Rameshwaram,  is  the  third ; 
and  thence  the  road  leads  to 
the  glacial  head-springs  of  the 
sacred  Ganges  in  Garhwal, 
under  the  Himalayas.  This  is 
the  shortest  lap  of  the  tour 
as  reckoned  from  Dwarka,  but 
yet  a  clear  seven  hundred  miles. 
Two  and  a  half  thousand  miles 
is  the  measure  of  the  full  circuit, 
and  having  accomplished  it  the 
pilgrim  has  still  his  journey 
home  to  face,  bringing  with 
him  holy  water  from  each  of 
the  four  shrines.  The  message 
of  the  frayed  basket-work  was 
now  plain.  Nevertheless  I  had 
seen  enough  of  pilgrims  and 
their  ways  to  know  that  in 
these  days  the  whole  round  is 
never,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, performed  on  foot, 
when  for  a  third-class  railway 
fare  a  month  of  weary  footwork 
can  be  shortened  into  a  twenty- 
four  hours'  ride.  Station- 
masters  are  an  indulgent  race. 
To  beg  the  price  of  a  ticket  is 
easy  ;  it  is  easier  still  for  a  frail 
and  pious  palmer  to  sit  in  the 
train  without  a  ticket  at  all. 
If  he  rejects  both  alternatives, 
the  public  which  pays  police- 
men to  protect  it  has  a  right 
to  ask  questions.  Therefore,  I 
said  nothing  and  waited. 

The  aching  sunlit  silence 
closed  in  upon  us  once  more. 
For  the  bodily  ear  there  was 
no  sound  but  the  old  man's 
laboured  breathing,  the  faint 
creak  of  wicker  on  wicker,  the 
thud  of  his  staff  and  the  shuffle 
of  ragged  foot-wear  in  the  dust. 
But  the  mental  atmosphere, 
which  in  some  mysterious 
fashion  was  thickening  round 


us  two  at  every  step,  throbbed 
loudly  with  a  great  unspoken 
"Why?"  I  held  him,  held 
him  as  surely  as  a  fish  is  held 
on  a  gut  line  thin  as  thought 
but  strong  as  drawn  steel. 
The  tramping  seconds  were 
wearing  him  down  for  me  while 
I  waited.  And  now  a  certain 
instinct  of  shame  awoke  in  me, 
a  presentiment  that  the  curtain 
was  about  to  rise  on  some 
tragedy  of  more  than  common 
pity  and  horror  at  which,  an 
idle  spectator,  I  had  no  right 
to  be  present. 

The  hurried,  gasping  voice 
resumed.  Where  had  I  heard 
it  long  ago?  And  why  was 
that  warning  signal,  more  in- 
sistent than  at  first,  ringing 
from  some  buried  cell  of  sub- 
conscious memory  ? 

"  Andata,  the  men  of  the 
high  snow -mountains  are  a 
god-fearing  folk,  stricter  and 
more  honourable  than  the 
people  of  the  plains.  In  Garh- 
wal I  dropped  a  bag  of  meal 
on  the  road,  and  a  month 
later,  on  my  way  down,  one 
who  had  found  it  returned  it 
to  me  unopened.  Oppressors 
of  the  poor  are  not  found  there, 
nor  thieves,  nor  extortioners. 
Even  the  police  are  helpers  of 
the  unfortunate.  The  court- 
house and  the  jail  stand 
empty " 

But  I  had  heard  enough. 
Clear  as  a  lantern  picture 
thrown  on  a  dazzling  sheet  the 
scene  of  a  long-forgotten  trial 
leapt  to  my  inward  eye.  The 
stifling  Sessions- court  crowded 
to  the  last  inch  of  standing- 
room,  the  tired  judge  on  the 
dais,  and  nodding  in  their  chairs 
of  honour  at  his  side  two 
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somnolent  white-clad  Brahman 
Assessors,  title-holders  of  the 
District,  called  in  to  assist  the 
judge  to  a  proper  finding.  A 
Brahman,  too,  was  the  accused 
whose  life  hung  in  the  balance 
that  day,  arid  he  was  an  old 
man  with  the  affliction  of 
asthma  sore  upon  him.  I  was 
young  and  keen  then,  and  my 
bitter  disappointment  at  hear- 
ing an  honest  and  apparently 
invincible  case  for  the  pro- 
secution crumble  under  cross- 
examination  into  hopeless  ruin 
had  been  an  amusing  memory 
in  the  after  years  which  had 
brought,  if  not  the  philosophic 
mind,  at  least  disillusionment. 
"Not  guilty"  the  Assessors 
had  said,  and  bowing  stiffly, 
cramped  with  long  sitting,  had 
stumbled  from  the  Court  to 
climb  upon  their  elephants  and 
depart.  But  they  and  the 
whole  District  knew  the  man 
to  be  a  murderer,  and  my 
witnesses,  of  course,  had  been 
bribed  and  intimidated  into 
giving  the  case  away.  Verily 
it  is  a  hard  thing  in  a  Hindu 
province  to  bring  a  Brahman 
to  the  rope  ! 

"Ah,"  said  I,  without  turn- 
ing my  head,  and  speaking 
smoothly  that  the  shock  of 
interruption  might  be  no  cruel- 
ler than  need  be,  "you  are 
Chintaman  Rao,  son  of  Wasdeo 
Brahman,  sometime  of  Hardua, 
in  the  District  of  the  Forty 
Forts.  You  were  tried  for  the 
murder  of  your  daughter  and 
acquitted.  Why  did  you  kill 
her?" 

"  Sahib,"  he  gasped,  "  I  am 
that  man.  When  you  called 
from  behind  I  knew  your  voice, 
and  my  feet  stumbled  for  fear. 


This  was  a  double  folly,  since 
the  law  having  once  acquitted 
me  cannot  hang  me  now,  and 
my  life,  as  you  see,  is  not  so 
sweet  that  I  should  wish  to 
prolong  it.  I  killed  my  daugh- 
ter with  my  own  hands,  yet 
hear  me,  Sahib,  to  the  end, 
and  judge  not  until  you  have 
heard  all. 

"I  was  left  alone  when  she 
married,  but  in  a  little  while 
she  returned  to  my  roof  a  child- 
less widow,  and  of  such  an  un- 
dimmed  beauty  that  even  the 
shaven  head  and  squalid  gar- 
ments of  widowhood  could  not 
serve  to  avert  men's  glances 
when  she  went  abroad.  Where- 
for,  mindful  of  the  weakness  of 
woman,  my  enemies  also  being 
watchful,  I  kept  her  in  close 
surveillance.  Heavy  tasks  and 
scanty  fare  were  her  portion, 
and  ever  I  prayed  that  either 
she  might  quickly  age  and 
grow  unlovely,  or  that  death 
might  overtake  me  before  the 

O 

flame  of  scandal  should  smirch 
the  honour  of  my  house.  And 
yet  I  loved  her,  remembering 
the  years  when  her  chatter  and 
pretty  ways  of  childhood  had 
been  a  world  of  delight  to  me, 
for  she  was  my  only  child. 

"The  Thakur  of  Ron  had 
summoned  me  to  a  sacred  re- 
citation at  his  village,  which  is 
a  near  neighbour  to  my  own. 
He  was  a  pious,  liberal  man,  a 
cherisher  of  Brahmans,  and  on 
my  return  to  Hardua  my  waist- 
band was  heavy  with  silver  and 
my  heart  at  ease  within  me. 
Strangely  silent  and  deserted 
seemed  the  village  lanes  that 
evening.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  lamplight  meal,  but  the 
doorways  were  dark  and  empty, 
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and  not  a  voice  was  raised  to 
greet  me.  Only  a  hag  of  ill- 
repute,  a  paralytic  who  had 
never  walked,  called  to  me 
through  the  dusk  from  her 
threshold  :  <  Oho  !  Father-in- 
law  of  a  dhobi!1  Pass  on  to 
the  pipal-tree  where  the  village 
awaits  thy  coming.'  When  I 
heard  this  a  dreadful  thought 
made  my  head  swim,  and  my 
feet  reeled  like  a  drunkard's. 
In  that  moment  all  the  evil 
jests  that  this  age  of  sin  has 
coined  concerning  widows 
swarmed  to  remembrance  in 
my  ears.  The  platform  under 
the  tree  before  the  lambardar's  2 
house,  where  the  old  men 
smoke  and  play  pachisi3  in 
the  evenings,  was  black  with 
people,  and  as  I  staggered  up 
the  steps,  more  dead  than 
alive,  I  saw  the  village  elders 
seated  in  judgment  and  my 
daughter  and  the  dhobi  stand- 
ing in  the  midst.  Then  said 
Chait  Singh  the  lambardar, 
my  enemy  :  '  He  has  confessed. 
But  question  thou  thy  daughter 
Pandit-ji,  for  we  condemn  no 
man  unheard.  Make  thine 
honour  white  if  thou  art  able.' 
Sahib,  I  know  not  what  frenzied 
speech  I  used  to  her,  only  I 
know  that  she  answered  not  a 
word,  and  Chait  Singh  laughed 
softly.  Mad  with  shame  and 
fury,  I  caught  up  the  heavy 
stone  pachisi- table  and  struck 
her  on  the  head,  and  at  the 
second  blow  she  fell  at  my 
feet,  dead.  Was  not  the  stone 
produced  in  court  ?  Your  wit- 
nesses swore  that  they  could 
not  lift  it  with  both  hands,  and 


though  the  most  of  their  evi- 
dence was  rotten,  this  was  very 
near  the  truth.  But  anger  and 
despair  lent  the  strength  of 
demons  to  an  old  man's  arms, 
that  what  was  fated  might 
come  to  pass. 

"Four  days  later  one  came 
by  night  to  the  window  of  the 
under-trial  cell  where  I  lay  and 
told  me  that  my  daughter  had 
been  guiltless.  Chait  Singh, 
my  enemy,  had  bribed  the 
dhobi  to  brag  a  lying  slander 
through  the  village,  and  the 
dhobi,  sickening  to  his  death 
of  plague,  had  revealed  all. 
Thenceforward  I  cared  not 
whether  I  lived  or  died,  and 
on  the  morrow  I  said  to  the 
warder,  who  chanced  to  be  my 
caste-fellow :  '  Bring  me  to  a 
magistrate  that  I  may  confess 
my  crime  and  quickly  die.' 

" '  Brother,'  he  answered, 
'knowest  thou  how  they  hang 
a  Brahman  in  this  place  ?  ' 

"  'Nay,'  said  I,  '  nor  greatly 
care.' 

"  Then  he  said,  '  Sweepers 
fasten  his  arms  behind  him, 
and  a  sweeper  fits  a  rope  to 
his  neck,  and  by  sweepers'  un- 
clean hands  he  is  pushed  alive 
into  the  pit.  Death  is  cer- 
tainly a  little  thing,  but  canst 
thou  endure  the  pollution  that 
sends  a  man  an  out-caste  to 
the  burning-ghat  ? ' 

"  Sahib,  the  laws  of  the  Eng- 
lish are  senseless  laws,  blinder 
and  more  cruel  than  I  was 
when  I  killed  my  daughter. 
The  secular  guilt  of  murder 
was  on  my  head,  and  for  this  I 
was  ready  to  pay  the  penalty 


1  A  washerman  of  unclean  caste. 
2  Village  headman.  3  A  kind  of  draughts. 
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in  full.     A  life  for  a  life,  above 
all  when  slayer  and  slain  are 
of   equal    caste,    is    right    and 
fair.     But  there  remained  the 
defilement  of  murder  for  whioh 
no   mere   hanging   can    atone, 
though  how  should  your  laws, 
the   laws    of    men   without    a 
caste,    know    aught    of    this? 
The  council  of  my  peers,    the 
Brahmaus,    the    Twice  -  born, 
would    take   this   matter    into 
their    own     judgment.       Out- 
caste  and  accursed  had  I  be- 
come from  the   moment  when 
the    flat    stone    fell    upon    my 
daughter's  head,  yet  in  our  law 
this  injustice  is  not  found  that 
a  man,  whatever  vileness  have 
made    his     birthright     forfeit, 
should    be     lost     through     all 
eternity.        If     he     obey     the 
verdict     of     the     caste  -  coun- 
cil of  five,   the  panchayat,    he 
may     win      his      soul      again 
before  his  body  dies.      And  I 
knew  that  so  as  I  met  a  clean 
death  my    caste-fellows   would 
cry     quits    between     me    and 
them,  and  I  should  perish  as  I 
had   lived,    a    Brahman.      But 
who  are  the  English  that  they 
should  lay  eternal  pollution  on 
me  in  the  very  instant  of  death, 
adding    the     filthy    touch     of 
sweepers'  hands  to  the  shame 
and   pain    of    hanging  ?      The 
warder    spoke    in    season.      I 
bade  my  friends  mortgage  my 
house  and  land  and  hire  a  cun- 
ning pleader  with  the  money. 
It  was  he  who  bethought  him 
of   the  weight   of  the  pachisi- 
stone.     '  Is  this  a  weapon  for 
an  old  and  feeble  man  to  raise 
above  his  head  ? '  he   pleaded. 
And  the  eyes  of  the  judge  were 
clouded  with  doubt  from  that 
moment  onward. 


"When  I  was  set  at  liberty 
I  called  a  panchayat  of  five 
honourable  men  to  deal  with 
me  according  to  the  ancient 
Brahmanical  law,  with  which 
the  English  have  no  concern. 
There  were  no  pleaders  in  that 
court,  Sahib,  no  false  witnesses 
to  darken  a  clear  issue  with  a 
fog  of  lies.  The  punches  met 
at  nightfall  in  the  tamarind 
grove  behind  your  District 
Court  -  house,  and  pronounced 
sentence  before  the  moon  had 
risen.  And  this  was  the  sen- 
tence, that  I  should  perform 
the  round  of  the  Four  Corners 
on  foot,  begging  my  victuals 
by  the  way.  '  Thou  wilt  die 
before  the  end,'  they  said,  'but 
it  is  written  that  he  who  dies 
in  the  act  of  pilgrimage  hath 
his  salvation  assured.  Take 
thy  staff,  O  Brahman,  who  art 
no  Brahman,  and  begone.'  So 
I  rose  up  and  went,  surely 
hoping  that  death  would  find 
me  very  soon,  the  season  of  hot 
winds  being  far  advanced  and 
my  breathing  a  labour  to  me 
day  and  night.  But  at  Jagan- 
nath-Puri  I  was  still  alive. 
Later,  on  the  road  south,  the 
pilgrims  died  of  cholera  round 
every  wayside  well,  but  I, 
drinking  water  from  those 
same  wells,  lived.  The  frost  of 
the  snow-mountains  killed  my 
two  companions  between  the 
dusk  and  the  dawn,  yet  spared 
me,  a  Brahman  of  the  plains, 
to  whom  snow  was  a  strange 
and  terrible  thing.  True  is  the 
saying  of  physicians,  that  the 
asthmatic  man,  though  he  draw 
each  breath  with  pain,  shall 
live  to  follow  the  friends  of  his 
youth  to  their  burning.  So 
the  Four  Corners  were  accom- 
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plished  and  I  was  a  clean  man 
again,  but  I  could  not  rest  or 
go  home.  The  travail  of  pil- 
grimage, while  I  knew  it  not, 
had  but  served  to  deaden  a 
keener  torment  that  awoke  as 
soon  as  the  body  had  found 
ease,  the  memory,  I  mean,  of  a 
little  girl-child  playing  in  the 
house  which  had  once  been 
mine.  Hemp,  they  told  me,  is 
good  for  a  grief  that  cannot 
forget,  and  opium  for  a  gnaw- 
ing sorrow.  I  smoked  them 
both  until  I  had  nigh  lost  the 
semblance  of  a  man,  but  my 
dreams  were  harder  to  bear 
than  my  waking  hours,  and  I 
threw  the  pipes  away.  Many 
pitied  me,  but  none  could  heal. 
Then  one  whose  counsel  I 
valued  bade  me  wash  in  the 
river  at  the  Centre,  and  offer 
my  holy  waters  at  the  altars  of 
Amarkaiitak,  —  <  for,'  said  he, 
'  Nerbudda-Mother  hath  in  her 
an  assuaging  comfort  more 
than  all  other  rivers  of  Hind.' 
Thither  I  go  to-day,  and  now  I 
have  told  all." 

"  One  thing  more,"  I  said. 
"Those  five  punches  who  con- 
demned thee  to  the  round  of 
the  Four  Corners — who  were 
they?" 

Then  he  named  them  one  by 
one,  and  among  them  (as  I 
anticipated)  were  the  two  As- 
sessors who  had  said  "  Not 
guilty "  in  the  Court  of  the 
Sessions  Judge. 

It  was  high  noon  by  now, 
and  as  we  topped  the  last  rise 
in  the  road  the  fenced  fields  of 
Ahrora  opened  out  below  our 
feet  like  a  chess-board,  like  the 
ruled  stone  table  on  which  the 
old  men  play  pachisi  in  the 
evenings,  on  a  platform  under 


a  pipal-tree.  Beyond  Ahrora, 
Nerbudda  -  Mother  the  holy 
climbed  to  the  dark  forests  of 
Amarkantak  in  shining  zigzag 
reaches,  flashing  like  a  great 
trout  stream  under  a  splendid 
sky.  The  air  was  full  of  quiet 
music,  the  far-off  clamour  of 
wild  geese  on  the  islands  ming- 
ling, mellowed  by  distance, 
with  the  faint  chant  of  cranes 
soaring  at  an  immense  height 
overhead.  And  at  the  sight  of 
the  water  the  old  man  forgot 
my  presence  and  broke  into  a 
hobbling  run,  so  that  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  pressing  on 
him  the  acceptance  of  so  much 
small  coin  as  would  carry  him 
over  the  last  stages  of  his  pil- 
grimage. Down  the  steep 
slope  into  the  crowded  bazaar 
he  went  until  the  glint  of  his 
oil-tin  was  seen  no  more,  and 
I  turned  aside  towards  my 
tents. 

The  Ahrora  police  station- 
house  stands  high  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  the  Nerbudda,  and 
the  duck  fly  up  and  down 
almost  within  gunshot  of  the 
building.  On  the  morning 
after  the  old  man  and  I  had 
parted,  the  sub  -  inspector  of 
police  had  laid  out  his  regis- 
ters in  the  verandah  for  my 
inspection.  He  was  a  keen 
young  Mohammedan  from  the 
Aligarh  College,  and  a  good 
man  with  a  gun  in  his  leisure 
hours.  Seeing  my  eyes  wan- 
der riverwards  from  his  im- 
maculate pages,  he  remarked 
that  the  night  had  been  frosty, 
and  the  wild  fowl  in  conse- 
quence were  more  plentiful 
than  usual.  But  I  was  not 
looking  at  the  birds.  A  mile 
or  so  from  the  village,  black 
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figures  that  showed  no  bigger 
than  insects  were  clustering 
about  some  business  at  the 
extremity  of  a  spit  of  sand, 
far  out  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Presently  they  sepa- 
rated, and  a  column  of  smoke, 
light  -  blue  against  the  back- 
ground of  sandy  shore,  rose 
vertically  into  the  windless 
air.  It  hung  there  like  a 
tree,  neither  waxing  nor  dwin- 
dling, and  its  shape  recalled 
to  my  mind  the  palm  -  leaf 
umbrellas  which  pilgrims  buy 
at  the  shrine  of  Jagannath- 
Puri,  in  Bengal.  Moved  by 
a  sudden  curiosity,  I  inquired 
the  cause  of  the  conflagration. 
The  sub -inspector,  with  a 
curl  of  the  lip,  explained  that 
the  pauper  mendicant,  my 
companion  of  the  day  before, 
had  been  found  dead  in  the 


morning  by  the  keepers  of  the 
public  serai.  They  were  burn- 
ing him  out  yonder  on  the 
sand  -  spit,  and  would  scatter 
his  ashes  into  the  river  they 
called  sacred.  "Small  won- 
der," he  added,  "if  we  few 
Moslems  of  this  Province  are 
tainted  with  Hindu  supersti- 
tion, for  in  life  they  outnumber 
us  a  thousand  to  one,  and  we 
drink  their  ashes  when  they 
are  dead."  The  Government, 
he  opined,  should  prohibit  such 
pollution  of  the  public  water- 
supply.  And  he  invited  my 
attention  to  an  entry  in  his 
register  which,  he  ventured  to 
suggest,  had  escaped  my  notice, 
for  he  was  an  efficient  young 
officer,  with  little  time  to  waste 
over  watching  the  burning  of 
a  dead  Hindu. 

C.  G.  C.  T. 


A   DAY   ON   OUR   INDIAN   FRONTIER. 


A  rumble  of  thunder  ever 
increasing,  nearer  and  nearer, 
louder  and  louder.  Shouts  of 
"aiyo,"1  "aiyo,"  "aiyo,"  from 
the  Gurkhas  immediately  above 
and  below  me,  the  rattling  of 
musketry,  war  -  cries  of  the 
enemy,  and  then — what  seemed 
to  be  an  earthquake.  Was  it 
an  earthquake  that  spilt  the 
very  mountain  side  upon  us  or 
was  it  hell  let  loose?  Never 
had  I  experienced  such  an 
appalling  uproar  before,  and 
never  do  I  wish  to  hear  the 
same  again. 

It  was  a  day  in  a  corner  of 
the  North  -  East  frontier  of 
India  —  that  theoretically  fas- 


cinating, but  in  reality  rather 
repulsive,  borderland,  where 
Mishmis,  Daphlas,  Miris, 
Abors  and  other  strangely 
varied,  and  always  filthy, 
types  of  humanity  eke  out 
a  savage  existence  in  their 
primeval  forests.  I  was  in 
command  of  a  small  column  of 
Gurkhas  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre a  doubtful  village  across 
the  border,  and  this — this  cat- 
aclysm was  an  incident  on  the 
way.  The  country  was  in- 
describably difficult — a  jumble 
of  precipitous  mountains 
clothed  in  dense  impenetrable 
jungle  in  which  tracks  were 
only  cut  as  required,  and  in- 


"  Look  out,"—"  look  out." 
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variably  ran  straight  up  and 
down.  A  wit  in  Beluchistan 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that 
the  Great  Architect  of  the 
Universe  had  selected  it  as  His 
stone -heap.  Of  Abor-land  it 
might  reasonably  be  said  that 
He  made  it  the  rubbish-heap, 
for  here  every  conceivable  kind 
of  plant  and  tree,  growing  over 
and  on  top  of  one  another, 
intermingle  and  are  interlaced 
with  an  offensive  determina- 
tion to  oppose  entry.  And 
then  there  are  the  rocks  and 
boulders,  numerous  as  the  sand 
on  the  sea-shore,  always  to  be 
met  where  least  expected, 
which,  besides  conspiring  to 
trip,  bruise  and  weary  the 
over  -  laden  soldier  as  he 
stumbles  along  the  ravine  bed, 
provide  a  cheap  and  often 
effective  ammunition  for  the 
savage  mountaineer.  No  maps 
of  this  corner  of  the  Empire 
existed,  as  none  but  savages 
had  seen  it,  and  their  evidence, 
which,  owing  to  their  lack  of 
intelligence,  was  extracted  with 
great  difficulty,  alone  indicated 
the  direction  and  existence  of 
villages.  Sodang  was  one  of 
these  more  important  hamlets, 
which  seemed  to  offer  advan- 
tages as  a  base  for  a  turning 
movement  in  the  general  strat- 
egical plan  of  operations,  and 
it  was  to  reconnoitre  and  find 
a  path  to  Sodang  that  we 
went  west  that  day. 

Our     camp     was     on      the 
ridge    of    a    mountain    where 


alone  anything  the  length 
of  a  man  could  lie  level, 
and  consisted  of  "bashas"1 
grouped  together  and  encircled 
by  the  usual  defensive  peri- 
meter— i.e.,  abattis  of  trees 
felled  outwards  and  interlaced 
with  barbed  wire.  Our  trans- 
port consisted  of  friendly  Naga 
carriers,  for  no  four-footed 
beast  could  have  been  brought 
over  the  precipitous,  pathless 
ascents  and  descents  by  which 
we  had  come  from  Assam. 

On  the  morning  in  question 
my  orderly  called  me  at  4.30, 
vouchsafing  the  interesting  in- 
formation that  it  had  been 
raining.  As  it  had  done  little 
else  since  we  had  entered  this 
land  of  fever  cum  leeches  and 
every  other  abomination,  and 
as  every  leaf  on  the  roof  of  my 
"  basha  "  had  conspired  during 
the  night  to  drown  me,  the  news 
was  not  exactly  startling. 

A  shake  and  a  stretch.  Ten 
minutes  to  wash,  get  into 
shorts,  putties,  and  accoutre- 
ments ;  and  then  to  the  mess 
"  basha "  to  eat  some  grilled 
goat  and  "  chupatti "  with 
brown  sugar,2  while  a  servant 
filled  my  water-bottle  with  cold 
tea  and  put  into  my  haversack 
a  luncheon  of  four  Garibaldi 
biscuits  and  some  chocolate. 
Breakfast  over,  with  khud-stick 
in  hand  and  Maud  Allan 3  over 
the  shoulder,  I  joined  the  men, 
of  whom  a  hundred  were  drawn 
up  ready  to  move  off  on  our 
adventures.  As  we  moved  out 


1  A  lean-to  or  hut  made  of  branches  and  plantain  leaves. 

2  "  Chupatti"  is  a  leather-like  cake  made  when  no  bread  is  available.     Brown 
sugar  is  a  pleasant  substitute  when  no  butter  or  other  luxuries  are  obtainable. 

3  The  name   given  to  a   transparent  waterproof,   whose  great   advantage   is 
extreme  lightness. 
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of  oamp  the  quarter  -  guard 
sentry  was  beating  five  o'clock 
on  the  empty  kerosin  oil -tin 
which  did  duty  for  a  gong,  and 
dawn  was  breaking.  The  for- 
mation was,  of  course,  single 
file,  magazines  charged,  bay- 
onets fixed,  and  rifles  slung  on 
the  right  shoulder;  bayonets 
upwards,  butt  of  the  rifle  by 
the  right  knee.  With  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  column  being 
ambuscaded  and  rushed,  it  was 
always  necessary  to  march  in 
the  jungle  with  fixed  bayonets, 
and  this  method  of  carrying 
the  rifle  was  found  the  most 
suitable  as,  while  it  offered 
least  opportunity  of  entangle- 
ment with  the  undergrowth,  it 
enabled  the  rifle  to  be  rapidly 
brought  into  action. 

First  moved  the  "  point " — 
two  of  the  battalion  scouts ; 
thirty  yards  behind  came  four 
more.  Fifty  yards  and  then  a 
British  officer,  the  advanced 
guard  of  fifteen  men  and  two 
prisoners  taken  as  guides  to 
the  column.  Another  hundred 
yards  and  then  the  main  body 
with  rope  hammocks  in  which 
to  carry  casualties  ;  and  thirty 
Naga  coolies  to  carry  these  and 
assist  if  necessary  in  jungle 
cutting.  After  two  miles  of 
fairly  good  going,  where  it  had 
been  possible  from  camp  to 
scratch  a  track  of  sorts,  our 
road  troubles  began.  From 
then  till  noon  we  marched 
steadily,  scrambling  up  and 
down  precipitous  "  khuds," 
1500  feet  straight  up  and  2000 
feet  down,  over  a  mile  of  rocks 
and  boulders,  and  then  up  2000 


feet  again  only  to  dip  down  to 
our  former  level.  Trying  work, 
when  a  man  has  in  parts  to  pull 
himself  up  when  climbing  and 
lower  himself  by  hand  when 
descending.  But  up  till  twelve 
— i.e.,  for  seven  hours — none  of 
the  usual  signs  of  the  enemy 
had  been  met  with.  True,  we 
had  heard  the  warning  of  the 
hornbill  repeated  suspiciously 
often,  but  no  arrows  had  been 
fired  into  us  out  of  the  "  black," 
and  we  had  not  been  troubled 
with  ambuscades. 

"Hullo  !  J ,  what's  up  in 

front  ? "  I  shouted,  as  I  saw 
the  men  ahead  halting. 

"Point  reports  the  track 
obliterated,  blocked,  and  the 
ground  on  either  side  'pan- 
gied '." ! 

"Better  pass  the  Nagas  up 
to  help  clear  the  way  if  you 
can't  work  round ;  and  look 
out  for  trouble  !  " 

It  transpired  that  the  enemy 
had  adopted  his  frequent  tactics 
of  cutting  down  immense  trees 
along  the  ridge  we  were  now 
following,  which  was  precipit- 
ous on  either  side,  and  these 
felled  to  fall  towards  us  inter- 
mingled with  the  bamboo 
undergrowth  to  make  an  ex- 
traordinarily effective  obstacle. 
This  obstruction,  however, 
proved  to  be  of  recent  make 
and  not  very  complete,  so 
that  with  the  loss  of  only  an 
hour  we  were  able  to  push 
our  lightly  equipped  column 
through  it  and  onwards.  But 
it  gave  us  warning  of  trouble 
ahead. 

Another  half-hour's  slip  cum 


1  "  Pangiea  "  are  sharp-pointed,  poisoned  stakes  stuck  in  the  ground  to  catch 
the  unwary  mover. 
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slide  into  a  ravine  and  then  up 
the  almost  perpendicular  path 
the  other  side.  But  here  it 
was  so  much  better  that  prox- 
imity to  a  village  was  indicated, 
and  after  climbing  slowly  for 
half  a  mile  I  concluded  we 
were  so  near  that  I  remarked 
to  my  companion,  "  What  curs 
those  fellows  are  not  to  put  up 
a  fight  after  all!"  We  had 
passed  an  old  "joom,"1  and 
opposition  seemed  now  un- 
likely. 

Hardly  were  the  words  out 
of  my  mouth  when  the  air  was 
rent  with  the  crackling  of  rifle 
fire,  the  more  business  -  like 
"bang"  of  the  cheap  Tibet 
manufactured  gun,  the  rumble 
of  thunder  above  us,  warning 
shouts  from  the  men  nearest 
me  and,  in  fact,  the  diabolical 
din  already  described. 

Paralysed  by  the  appalling 
and  increasing  noise  of  what 
seemed  to  be  the  hill-side 
coming  down  upon  us,  I  did 
not  for  an  instant  grasp  the 
situation — and  then  all  was 
clear.  We  were  up  against  a 
hidden  stockade  and  the  enemy 
was  evincing  his  feelings  to- 
wards the  Maharani 2  by  letting 
off  at  us  all  his  engines  of 
destruction,  and  particularly 
his  "rock-shoots."3 

L and  the  two  men 

nearest  me  were  swept  off  the 


path  like  flies,  disappearing 
down  the  farther  "  khud." 
Dodging  to  avoid  a  rock  that 
whizzed  past  my  head,  I  was 
knocked  down  by  another  that 
caught  me  above  the  knee,  but 
mercifully  with  its  energy  spent 
from  collision  with  a  tree. 
Picking  myself  up  I  limped  on, 
up  and  round  the  bend  to  where 
the  firing  was  going  on,  the 
path  being  strewn  with  rifles 
and  hats  of  those  swept  down 
the  "khud";  and  here  every- 
thing was  explained. 

Fringing  the  crest  of  the 
jungle-clad  ascent  up  which 
this  winding  path  had  brought 
us,  and  not  10  yards  distant, 
was  a  stockade  some  12  feet 
high  and  400  yards  long.  It 
was  admirably  sited  and,  owing 
to  the  dense  jungle  around  and 
to  the  turn  in  the  path,  was 
invisible  till  the  "  point  "  had 
come  right  on  to  it.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  double  row  of  sharp- 
pointed  stakes  about  a  foot 
thick,  firmly  implanted  in  the 
ground,  the  space  between  the 
rows  being  about  two  feet 
broad  and  filled  with  logs  and 
tree-trunks.  The  flanks  rested 
on  impassable  cliffs,  which 
precluded  the  defence  being 
turned.  Concealed  on  the 
"  khud "  side  below,  and  in 
front  of  its  left  flank,  were 
a  quantity  of  loaded  "rock- 


1  Bamboo  clumps  indicating  the  whereabouts  of  an  old  clearing  for  cultivation. 

2  "The  Great  Queen."     It  was  charming  to  find  in  the  wilds  of  unexplored 
tribal  country  that  the  prestige  of  our  beloved  Queen  Victoria  was  the  only  thing 
known  about  us.     They  called  us  the  Maharani's  troops,  and  all  their  treaties 
were  made  with  the  "Maharani."     In  India  it  would  have  been  with  the  Sirkar 
or  Government. 

3  These  consist  of  large  boulders  piled  up  on  strong  log  hurdles  which  are  built 
out  from  the  hillside,  the  outer  edge  being  supported  by  the  thick  rope  creeper 
of  the  country.     A  slash  with  the  "dao"  and  the  hurdle  falls,  releasing  into 
space  these  boulders  which,  tearing  down  with  increasing  velocity,  sweep  every- 
thing before  them. 
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shoots "  which  could  be,  and 
were,  released  by  cutting  in- 
side the  stockade  the  creepers 
that  held  them  in  place.  The 
stockade  was  loopholed  freely, 
but  the  principle  of  the  defence 
was  to  trust  mostly  to  the 
"  shoots "  to  clear  the  pre- 
cipitous path,  to  unaimed 
dropping  fire  of  poisoned 
arrows  over  the  top  of  the 
stockade  and  to  the  counter- 
stroke  against  an  attack, 
demoralised  by  the  effect  of 
the  falling  stones.  It  was  an 
excellent  plan  of  defence,  but 
the  "  best-laid  schemes  of  mice 
and  men  gang  aft  agley,"  and 
so,  in  this  instance,  our  wily 
foe  made  two  bad  miscalcula- 
tions, —  one  regarding  the 
power  of  the  modern  rifle, 
and  the  other  regarding  the 
staunchness  of  the  Gurkha,  to 
whom  he  had  not  been  pre- 
viously introduced.  The  result 
of  the  first  miscalculation  led 
to  the  last  of  the  enemy's 
advanced  scouts  being  just  a 
fraction  of  a  second  too  late  in 
climbing  back  over  the  stock- 
ade. That  fraction  permitted 
the  "point"  to  shoot  him  as 
he  was  half  over,  so  that  he 
lay  on  the  top  unable  to  drag 
up  the  notched  tree-trunk — his 
ladder  —  which  most  fortun- 
ately gave  us  access  to  the 
work. 

As    I    doubled     round     the 
corner  I  found  in  front  of  me 

J and   three   of   our   men 

right  up  under  the  stockade  on 
the  few  yards  of  level  ground 
at  the  top  of  the  path,  trying 
to  fire  into  it,  and  arrows 
whistling  about  with  unpleas- 
ant frequency.  Amongst 
others  they  had  shot  the 


"chief  gunner"  in  the  act  of 
releasing  fresh  "rock-shoots," 
which  accounted  for  the  rain 
of  boulders  ceasing.  But  this 
was  no  occasion  to  halt,  for 
our  position  under  the  stockade 
was  much  too  precarious,  so, 
after  a  minute  to  get  our 
breath,  we  dashed  at  it  and 
struggled  over,  Gurkha  and 
Britisher  competing  to  be  in 
first.  From  the  first  shot  to 
the  capture  of  the  stockade, 
which  the  defenders  vacated 
as  we  stormed  it,  was  only 
a  matter  of  three  or  four 
minutes,  but  at  the  time  it 
seemed  considerably  longer. 

Why  we  were  not  spitted  like 
fowls  as  we  slowly  clambered 
over  and  tried  to  disentangle 
ourselves  from  the  spikes  of 
that  stockade  has  always  been 
a  mystery  to  me  ;  but  as  many 
of  the  defenders  had  tasted  the 
Lee  -  Enfield  bullet  the  re- 
mainder were  not  in  the  mind 
for  cold  steel,  and  a  merciful 
Providence  allowed  us  to  jump 
down  inside  unharmed,  catch- 
ing sight  as  we  did  so  of  the 
enemy  disappearing  into  the 
jungle.  This  had  only  been 
partially  cleared  for  a  few 
yards  in  rear,  so  the  enemy, 
hidden  again  as  usual,  had  the 
advantage  of  us  who  were 
completely  out  of  breath.  My 
first  thought  naturally  was  a 
possible  counter-attack  upon 
us  five,  which  any  gallant  foe 
would  have  attempted,  and 
which  was  according  to  the 
tactics  of  the  particular  tribe 
up  against  us.  With  an 
almost  unclimbable  wall  be- 
hind, and  beyond  that  the 
"khud,"  we  should  have  been 
awkwardly  placed  to  with- 
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stand  an  attack.  We  accord- 
ingly passed  some  anxious 
minutes  firing  in  the  direction 
of  the  disappeared  enemy  till 
we  had  been  reinforced  by 
others  from  behind  and  the 
position  was  secured.  Im- 
mediate pursuit  was  impossible. 
The  jungle  was  too  thick,  the 
enemy  had  the  legs  of  us  in 
it  and,  as  considerable  time 
must  elapse  for  the  column  to 
clamber  up  the  path  and  over 
the  stockade,  we  would  not  for 
some  time  have  sufficient  men 
with  which  to  pursue  into  the 
unknown.  Our  first  action, 
therefore,  was  to  close  up 
the  column  and  ascertain 
casualties,  which  fortunately 
amounted  to  only  two  men 
severely  wounded  in  addition 
to  several  temporarily  inca- 
pacitated from  rocks.  This 
done,  a  party  was  detailed 
to  hold  the  stockade,  guard 
our  wounded  and  the  large 
quantity  of  weapons  we  had 
secured ;  and  with  them  was 
left  the  Indian  Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon  to  render  medical 
assistance.  Many  of  these  are 
most  gallant  men,  but  he 
unfortunately  belonged  to  the 
educated  non-fighting  races  of 
India,  and  was  not  a  fire- 
eater  !  I  sent  for  him  to  try 
and  save  the  life  of  one  of  the 
enemy  who  appeared  danger- 
ously wounded,  but  could  get 
nothing  out  of  him  save  "He 
is  dead,  sir,"  uttered  at  a 
safe  distance  and  without  any 
attempt  at  examination  of  the 
patient,  who  was  really  very 
much  alive.  As  our  expert  in 
the  medical  science  was  shiver- 
ing with  funk  we  were  obliged 
to  administer  first-aid  our- 


selves, but  I  could  not  help 
wondering  at  a  policy  which 
permits  of  valuable  lives  being 
entrusted  to  such  men.  With 
the  remainder  of  the  party  we 
then  pushed  on  in  pursuit, 
having  the  good  fortune  on 
the  way  to  be  able  to  inflict 
punishment  on  two  of  the 
enemy's  piquets  seen  retiring 
through  some  less  dense  jungle, 
and  after  a  mile  we  came 
upon  the  village.  Not  the 
village  we  had  gone  out  to 
seek,  but  another  of  which  we 
had  been  told  nothing  and 
which  was  on  the  road  to 
Sodang.  It  was,  needless  to 
say,  deserted.  The  first  act 
was  to  throw  out  piquets  be- 
yond and  around  it;  the  next 
to  search  every  house  to  see 
that  no  old  men,  women  or 
children  had  been  left  behind ; 
the  third  to  collect  such  fowls, 
eggs  and  goats  as  we  could 
find  (the  men  had  had  no 
meat-rations  for  two  months) ; 
and  the  fourth  to  set  fire  to 
this  hornet's  nest,  a  measure 
necessary  for  sanitary,  if  no 
other,  reasons. 

The  filth  of  these  villages  is 
only  in  keeping  with  the  dirti- 
ness of  the  people,  who  are  peri- 
odically attacked  by  smallpox 
and  other  diseases,  whole  com- 
munities being  carried  off. 
No  system  of  drainage  exists, 
sanitation  being  left  entirely 
to  the  village  pig.  Naturally, 
these  beasts  are  often  diseased, 
and  yet  the  inhabitant  of  the 
country  eats  them  (as  well  as 
rats  and  dogs),  and  invariably 
kills  and  presents  them  to  his 
guests.  I  remember  well  be- 
ing placed,  by  reason  of  this 
custom,  in  a  most  awkward 
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predicament.  We  were  doing 
a  friendly  reconnaissance  across 
the  border  and,  knowing  the 
pigs  were  diseased,  refused  to 
allow  our  coolies  to  accept  any 
from  the  village  near  which 
we  were  halting.  This  refusal 
was  taken  in  ill  part  by  our 
well-meaning  hosts,  and  we  did 
not  realise  the  position  till  the 
interpreter  explained  that  to  re- 
fuse to  eat  these  gifts  signified 
that  our  intentions  were  hostile, 
and  it  took  hours  of  conversa- 
tion and  coaxing  to  explain  mat- 
ters. The  killing  of  these  ani- 
mals is  quite  the  most  horrible 
ceremony  to  watch,  being  a 
process  of  slow  strangulation. 

It  was  now  2  P.M.  Our 
orders  were  to  return  to  camp 
that  night  and  this  could  only 
be  done  by  commencing  the 
homeward  journey  at  once. 
Orders  were  accordingly  issued 
for  the  piquets  to  come  in  and 
the  retirement  to  commence. 
The  withdrawal  was  carried 
out  without  casualties  on  our 
side,  but  the  enemy  was  less 
fortunate  for  he  was  severely 
handled  in  attempting  to  cut 
off  one  of  our  most  distant 
piquets.  The  village  was  then 
set  fire  to  by  the  rearmost 
parties  as  they  passed  through, 
and  the  column  headed  for 
home  bruised  but  satisfied. 

Having  reached  the  stockade, 
we  found  the  detachment  left 


in  charge  had  been  able,  aided 
by  the  Nagas,  to  destroy  a 
large  portion  of  it  and  the 
enemy  must  have  been  put  to 
considerable  labour  to  recon- 
struct it,  as  he  did  later.  Labour 
indeed  spent  in  vain,  as  on  the 
next  occasion  we  entered  it 
from  the  undefended  rear — 
but  that  is  another  story.  Of 
the  wounded  men  only  two 
had  to  be  carried,  which  en- 
abled us  to  move  back  at  a 
fair  pace.  Darkness,  however, 
overtook  us  at  six  o'clock  and 
we  experienced  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  doing  the  next  five 
hours  into  camp  despite  lanterns 
and  electric  torches,  whieh  ex- 
perience of  these  expeditions 
taught  us  always  to  carry. 
That  welcome  haven  was 
reached  about  11  P.M.  Of  the 
eighteen  hours  we  had  been 
away  we  had  been  continually 
on  the  move,  save  for  an  hour 
at  the  deserted  village.  It  was 
a  hard  day,  one  of  the  hardest 
most  of  us  had  done  because  of 
the  incessant  climbing,  but  it 
was,  after  all,  only  an  ordinary 
day  in  the  life  of  many  a 
frontier  officer  with  the  ex- 
ception that  we  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  a  "  scrap," 
and  to  teach  the  enemies  of 
H.M.  Government  the  old  Scots 
motto,  "  Nemo  me  impune 
lacessit." 

DOWHILL. 
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MILESTONES       IN    ST    ANDREWS    GOLF. 


WHEN  I  first  began  to  go 
to  St  Andrews,  in  the  early 
eighties,  the  player  of  all  others 
with  whom  I  used  to  have  the 
best  and  most  pleasant  matches 
was  Mr  Leslie  Balfour,  as  he 
then  was.  It  was  only  later 
(not  as  a  consequence,  as  was 
sometimes  stated,  of  his  win- 
ning the  amateur  champion- 
ship, but  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Mr  Whyte  Melville, 
father  of  the  novelist,  and  the 
accession  of  the  family  to 
Mount  Melville)  that  he,  with 
his  father,  assumed  the  addi- 
tion of  Melville.  He  was  gener- 
ally reputed,  and  I  surely  think 
with  justice,  the  best  amateur 
golfer  in  Scotland  at  that  day. 
Incidentally  he  was  also  best 
at  almost  every  other  ball  game 
which  he  cared  to  follow — and 
he  followed  most  of  them. 
And  while  it  was  with  him 
that  I  had  some  of  my  best  and 
most  pleasant  matches,  it  was 
from  his  father,  Mr  James  Bal- 
four, that  I  had  a  good  share 
of  that  very  kindly  reception 
which  the  St  Andrews  people 
gave  me,  a  foreigner  and  a 
Sassenach.  At  that  date  the 
foreigner  and  the  Sassenach 
was  a  more  rare  bird  at  St 
Andrews  than  he  is  now. 
The  club  was  far  more  closely 
Soottish.  I,  though  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  ought  to  know 
better,  am  very  ready  to  bear 
witness  that  it  was  a  more 
agreeable  place  of  meeting 
(whether  on  that  account  or 
'no)  than  now. 

I  went  to  St  Andrews  young, 


full  of  all  ambition,  empty  of 
all  local  tradition  and  of  any 
respect  for  it.  Occasionally  I 
used  to  attempt  —  yet  more 
occasionally  with  success — some 
new  and  hitherto  undreamt 
line  of  approach  to  this  or  the 
other  hole.  I  will  ask  the 
reader  to  pardon  this  egotism  : 
he  will  see  to  what  it  serves  as 
preface.  The  occasional  suc- 
cess was  to  the  local  spirits  the 
most  shocking  feature  about 
those  doings  of  "  things  that 
are  not  done."  Then  I  used  to 
come  in  for  the  solemnest, 
although  the  kindliest  sermons. 
The  error  of  my  ways  was 
pointed  out  to  me.  Rather  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger  it  was 
indicated  how  starkly  impos- 
sible it  would  have  been  to 
take  that  line  "some  years 
ago " ;  and  one  of  the  most 
frequent  and  most  kindly  of 
these  mentors  was  Mr  James 
Balfour.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  in  direct 
sequence  at  all  to  these  my 
divagations,  but  I  believe  that 
they  did  at  all  events  add  a 
further  spur  to  his  intention, 
that  in  1887  Mr  Balfour  pub- 
lished a  little  booklet,  extremely 
interesting  to  all  true  lovers  of 
St  Andrews,  showing  in  detail 
the  changes  that  had  passed 
over  the  face  of  the  links  in 
a  period  of  forty  years.  He 
draws  the  word  picture  of  each 
hole  on  the  course  as  it  was 
forty  years  back  from  1887. 
We  are  to-day  arrived  at  a 
milestone  in  the  world's  journey, 
not  indeed  forty  years  in  ad- 
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vance  of  that  date  from  which 
Mr  Balfour  cast  his  eye  forty 
years  backward,  but  we  have 
travelled  the  major  part  of  that 
span.     It  is  certain    also  that 
the  changes  in  the  features  of 
the  links  have  been  as   many 
and  considerable  in  the  quarter 
century  or  so  since  Mr  Balfour's 
record  as  in  the  forty  previous 
years.     This  season  the  famous 
links    occupies   more    than    its 
usual  share  of  attention  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  course 
on    which,    according    to    the 
established   rota,   the  amateur 
championship  —  in  some  ways 
the    most    important    and    in- 
teresting of   all    the   meetings 
of    the    golfing  year  —  will  be 
decided.     Golfers  then  may  be 
entertained  to  see  both  how  the 
links  of  1887  appeared  in  com- 
parison   with    the   same    links 
forty  years  before,  and  to  that 
comparison,  taken  hole  by  hole, 
I  will  add  my  own  mite,  in  the 
form   of   a    comparison   of    the 
holes   as  Mr  Balfour  wrote  of 
them,  and  as  I  knew  them,  in 
1887    with    the   same    to  -  day. 
Whereby  we  shall  survey  at  a 
glance    three   "  milestones "    in 
the  story  of  this  famous  links 
— even   as  Mr  Arnold  Bennet 
has    lately    edified    the    town 
with   the   play   of   that  name, 
wherein  he  has  exhibited  to  us, 
in    three   successive    acts,    our 
grandfathers,  our  fathers,  and 
ourselves.     These  "  milestones  " 
on  the  links  synchronise  fairly 
enough  with  those  of  Mr  Ben- 
net's      comedy     of     manners ; 
though  it   is  to  be   said   that 
at    the    first    two   we    should 
have  but  very  few  lady  actors 
on  the  golfing  stage.     In  that 
respect   the  final  "  milestone  " 


exhibits  us  the  greatest  change 
of  all. 

By  way  of  a  little  clearance 
of  the  ground,  so  to  say,  before 
coming  to  the  detailed  holes, 
I  may  note  that  the  general 
character  of  the  alteration 
that  Mr  Balfour  saw  between 
the  links  on  which  he  played 
as  he  wrote  and  that  on  which 
he  first  remembered  to  have 
played  was  such  that  a  "  clear- 
ance" of  the  ground  is  the 
most  inapt  possible  metaphor 
to  suggest  it.  That  which  Mr 
Balfour  had  to  do  in  order  to 
reconstruct  the  course  as  he 
had  known  it  was  chiefly  to 
replace  acres  of  vanished 
whins.  Similarly  again,  when 
I  come  to  note  the  difference 
between  the  then  of  1887  and 
the  now  of  1913,  it  is  chiefly 
in  yet  further  disappearance 
of  the  whin  areas  that  I  find 
it  to  consist.  Also  I  find  here 
and  there,  and  even  in  many 
places,  bunkers  artificially  made 
in  order  to  take  (inadequately) 
the  place  of  those  perished 
whins.  Mr  Balfour's  com- 
parison, 011  the  other  hand, 
is  more  apt  to  take  note  of 
the  filling  in  of  bunkers. 
Another  point  that  he  men- 
tions more  than  once  is  the 
levelling  of  this  or  the  other 
putting-green,  by  the  terracing 
up  of  its  lower  edges :  and  this 
is  worth  a  moment's  closer 
notice,  because  we  rate  it 
among  the  fine  educational 
features  of  St  Andrews,  and 
as  helping  much  to  give 
that  course  its  almost  unique 
interest,  that  it  affords  such 
a  variety  of  approach  shots, 
especially  calling  for  the 
play  of  the  "half -running " 
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approach,  and  this,  just  because 
of  those  plateau  edges  and 
slanting  gradients  that  often 
face  us  just  before  we  arrive  - 
actually  on  the  putting-green. 
We,  the  moderns,  and  even 
one  so  nearly  qualified  to  claim 
rank  among  the  ancients  as 
myself,  have  ever  been  dis- 
posed to  regard  these  gradients 
and  salient  angles  as  specially 
dispensed  by  Providence  at  St 
Andrews  for  the  golfer's  behoof. 
It  appears,  instead,  that  they 
are  but  the  result  of  an  arti- 
ficial levelling  of  the  greens. 
There  is  disenchantment  in 
this  view  thus  forced  upon  us, 
but  no  doubt  there  is  also 
hope  :  for  if  here,  at  St 
Andrews,  the  hand  of  a  man 
has  wrought  to  such  rare 
effect,  albeit  with  no  clear 
cognisance,  perchance,  of  the 
tine  work  that  he  was  doing, 
then  why  not  elsewhere  also? 
But  though  this  levelling 
up  the  greens  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  these  plateau 
edges  which  cause  such  vexa- 
tion of  spirit — like  all  things 
else  that  have  true  educat- 
ive value, — they  resulted  also, 
according  to  Mr  Balfour,  in 
fulfilling  that  which  was  their 
first  intention,  they  made  the 
putting  easier.  And  this  is 
the  refrain  ever  heard  through 
every  piece  of  his  comparison 
— the  course  becomes  con- 
tinually more  easy  by  each 
whin  that  goes,  each  bunker 
filled,  each  green  levelled. 
The  truth  probably  is  beyond 
dispute.  It  is,  moreover, 
within  the  demonstration  of 
the  mathematics.  The  medal 
of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club 
was  won  with  a  score  of  111 


in  1846;  with  84  in  1886. 
In  1912  it  was  won  with  76. 
It  is  impossible  to  escape  the 
certain  conclusion  that  the 
course  became  by  far  less 
difficult  of  play  during  the 
period  covered  by  Mr  Balfour's 
review,  as  again  that  its  diffi- 
culties diminished  yet  further 
in  the  shorter  space  of  my  own 
comparison. 

As  Mr  Balfour  himself 
writes : — 

"Let  us  now  consider  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  on  each  of  the 
holes  individually,  and  we  shall  do 
so  by  following  the  medal  round, 
taking  the  course  out  by  the  right. 

"1.  The  first  hole  used  always  to 
be  on  the  green  beside  the  road.  Its 
hazards  were  the  road  across  the 
Links,  the  burn,  the  bunker  on  one 
side  of  the  putting-green,  as  well  as 
the  turnpike  road  on  the  other — 
making  thus  a  limited  green,  with 
a  narrow  approach  to  it,  flanked  by 
severe  hazards. 

"The  first  hole  on  the  medal 
round  now  is  quite  different.  It  is 
placed  just  beyond  the  burn,  on  a 
flat,  smooth,  broad  green  to  the  right 
of  the  course.  The  only  hazards  in 
the  hole  are  the  road  across  the  Links 
and  the  burn.  There  are  none  what- 
ever close  to  the  hole." 

The  last  paragraph  may 
stand  for  a  perfectly  adequate 
description  of  the  hole  to-day. 
The  former  paragraph  describes 
the  hole  as  we  have  it  when  it 
is  set  for  playing  on  the  left 
going  out.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  though  the  hazards  for  the 
hole  are  so  much  fewer  in  num- 
ber in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  setting  —  the  "  road 
across  the  links"  is  hardly 
to  be  considered  —  the  burn 
itself  is  a  far  more  critical 
little  stream  when  the  hole  is 
placed  only  just  over  it,  as  in 
these  latter  days  it  always  is 
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when   the   green   is   going   its 
proper  way — out  by  the  right. 

"  2.  The  tee  for  the  second  hole  used 
to  be,  of  course,  near  the  road. 
There  were  then  no  separate  teeing 
grounds,  but  the  rule  was  to  tee 
within  eight  club  -  lengths  of  the 
hole.  The  ground  between  the  wall 
and  the  bunkers  toward  the  corner 
of  the  dyke,  which  is  now  often  pre- 
ferred as  the  shortest  approach  to 
the  hole,  was  covered  with  thick 
whins  and  was  then  quite  unplay- 
able. Consequently  players  were 
obliged  to  cross  the  course,  and 
approach  the  hole  by  the  right  of 
the  bunkers.  The  whins  on  the 
right  made  the  course  narrow  in  that 
direction,  and  the  low  ground  to  the 
right  of  the  putting-green  could  not 
be  played  on  on  account  of  whins 
and  rough  grass,  so  that  the  hole  was 
much  more  difficult  both  in  playing 
and  approaching  than  now.  The 
putting-green,  too,  which  was  for- 
merly on  a  slope,  has  been  made 
quite  level. 

"At  present  the  tee  to  this  hole  is 
on  the  right  of  the  Links,  while  the 
whins  having  been  driven  back  and 
the  low  ground  to  the  right  near  the 
hole  made  quite  playable,  the  hole 
can  be  played  without  any  bunkers, 
or  any  hazards  of  any  kind.  Of 
course,  if  the  player  goes  off  the 
line,  he  has  to  encounter  some  haz- 
ards. The  putting  -  green,  as  has 
been  said,  is  now  on  a  flat,  and  not 
a  slope." 

The  hole  in  the  old  days  in 
fact  was  the  hole  as  we  play 
it  now  when  the  course  is  set 
for  going  out  by  the  left,  ex- 
cept that  the  whins  on  the 
left  have  all  vanished.  But 
we  have  to  observe  that  bunk- 
ers have  been  put  in  on  the 
right  to  take  the  place  of 
the  whins  which  have  been 
worn  away.  The  hole  is,  I 
think,  of  just  about  the  same 
difficulty  now  as  in  the  latter 
days  of  Mr  Balfour's  memoir 
— that  is  to  say,  considerably 


more  easy  than  as  he  first 
describes  it.  Incidentally  we 
may  note  what  he  says  about 
teeing  within  eight  club-lengths 
of  the  hole.  That  is  a  measure 
which  does  not  indicate  a  very 
extensive  area  as  the  standard 
of  the  putting  -  greens  of  the 
period. 

"  3.  There  used  to  be  a  thick  bank 
of  whins  all  along  the  left  of  the 
course  by  the  side  of  the  present 
railway,  and  the  whins  and  rough 
grass  on  the  right  made  it  necessary 
to  play  straight  in  the  centre,  where 
was  the  Principal's  Nose,  with  its 
little  satellite  of  Tarn's  Coo  (now 
filled  up).  The  smaller  bunkers,  too, 
short  of  these,  presented  together  with 
them  dangerous  traps.  There  was 
very  little  room  indeed  to  pass  them 
on  either  side.  The  hole  was  always 
in  the  centre  of  the  green,  so  that  the 
bunker  which  crosses  the  Links  be- 
side it  had  to  be  played  over,  else  a 
considerable  distance  was  lost  by 
going  to  the  right  or  left  of  it. 

"  The  tee  is  now  on  the  right  side 
of  the  green,  and  the  ball  from  it 
is  easily  played  to  the  right  of  the 
Principal's  Nose,  while  the  hole  being 
to  the  right  of  the  putting-green,  it 
is  readily  approached  without  cross- 
ing the  bunker.1' 

Nowadays,  we  may  play  the 
tee  shot  far  away  to  the  right, 
without  (if  we  are  lucky)  get- 
ting into  grave  trouble,  and 
really  the  approach  is  ,only 
made  the  more  open  by  doing 
so.  Some  bunkers  have  been 
cut  which  catch  the  slightly 
sliced  tee  shot ;  but  the  wildly 
sliced  shot  escapes  them.  Some 
catchy  new  bunkers  have  also 
been  out  on  the  right  of  the 
plateau  near  the  hole;  but  it 
has  always  to  be  remembered 
that  in  1887,  the  date  of  Mr 
Balfour's  writing,  dense  whins 
came  up  to  these  right-hand 
bunkers,  both  those  that  trap 
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the  sliced  tee  shot  and  those 
nearer  the  green.  All  that 
right-hand  country  was  un- 
playable. 

"  4.  Formerly  the  whins  encroached 
so  much  on  either  side  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  tee  stroke  should 
be  played  on  or  over  the  table  in 
front  of  the  tee,  and  then  a  very 
narrow  course  was  left  up  to  the 
hole,  which  was  on  a  narrower  put- 
ting-green than  now,  and  it  was 
usually  placed  nearer  the  bunkers. 

"  The  whins  having  now  been 
driven  back,  the  ball  can  be  played 
to  the  right  of  the  table.  The  course 
is  clear  for  the  second  stroke,  and  the 
hole  is  placed  to  the  right,  far  from 
the  bunkers." 

What  has  happened  at  this 
hole,  since  the  above  writing, 
is  again  that  a  great  pushing 
back  of  the  whins  has  taken 
place ;  but,  by  way  of  a  little 
compensation,  bunkers,  as  at 
the  third  hole,  have  been  cut 
to  catch  the  sliced  tee  shot, 
and  also  the  approach  shot,  if 
that  be  sliced.  I  think  that 
the  cutting  of  these  bunkers 
has  perhaps  made  both  this 
and  the  preceding  hole  a  little 
harder  than  in  1887 ;  but  it 
has  always  to  be  noted,  where 
bunkers  have  replaced  whins, 
that  the  former  are  more 
"  chancy " :  a  lucky  ball  lies 
well  amongst  them.  The 
whins,  if  closely  growing,  are 
inexorable :  they  always  exact 
the  penalty. 

"5.  This  hole  is  more  altered  than 
any  other  on  the  Links,  and  sadly 
destroyed.  The  tee  stroke  used  al- 
ways to  be  played  to  the  right  of  the 
big  bunker  with  the  uncouth  name, 
unless  when  now  and  then  some  huge 
driver  '  swiped  over  h at  one  im- 
mortal go.'  The  second  stroke  was 
always  to  the  left  on  to  the  Elysian 
Fields,  where  the  grass  was  then 


short  and  smooth  like  a  putting- 
green.  The  third  had  to  navigate 
the  intricate  'Beardies,'  and  the  fourth 
was  across  a  wide,  staring,  horrid 
bunker,  beyond  which  was  a  beauti- 
ful putting-green.  Altogether  this 
used  to  be  the  finest  golfing  hole, 
certainly  on  the  Links  and  probably 
in  the  world.  There  were  beautiful 
lies  when  the  play  was  correct,  very 
difficult  hazards,  and  a  perfect 
putting-green. 

"Now  the  play  is  quite  different. 
The  Elysian  Fields  are  avoided,  and 
the  hole  is  played  on  a  lower  level, 
where  high  whins  formerly  grew, 
which  made  play  there  impossible. 
There  is  hardly  any  hazard  ;  there 
are  no  bunkers  of  any  consideration, 
and  the  approach  to  the  green  is  a 
blind  stroke  without  any  bunker  be- 
tween. The  hole  is  altogether  much 
tamer,  and  less  interesting,  as  well  as 
easier.  The  young  Laird  of  the  Links 
would  do  the  game  an  unspeakable 
benefit  if  he  would  plough  up  the  low 
course,  or  honeycomb  it  with  bunkers, 
so  as  to  compel  players  to  return  to 
the  old  line  on  the  Elysian  Fields." 

This  is  a  tremendous  in- 
dictment, and  a  really  heroic 
suggestion.  It  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  denied  that  it 
would  make  the  hole  far  more 
dramatic,  both  in  coming  out 
and  going  home,  if  it  were  even 
now  adopted ;  but  we  do  not 
want  the  outgoing  and  incom- 
ing streams  at  St  Andrews  con- 
centrated more  into  one  channel 
than  they  now  are.  Already 
our  lives  on  that  classic  course 
are  not  worth  the  purchase 
value  that  they  should  be. 
We  now  follow  that  lower 
line,  so  disdained  by  Mr  Bal- 
four,  to  the  hole.  Whins  have 
been  further  worn  away,  even 
than  in  his  time,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  bunkers  have  replaced 
them.  But  the  hole,  even  as 
it  is,  is  a  very  fine  one.  Mr 
Balfour's  account  perhaps  does 
it  less  than  justice.  It  was 
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hardly  in  his  philosophy  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  feasible  two-shot 
hole.  What  with  the  new 
ball,  and  a  new  spirit  of  dar- 
ing, fostered  by  less  strict  and 
painful  necessity  to  keep  to  the 
narrowest  line,  the  man  who 
will  endeavour  with  his  second 
shot  to  steer  between  the  bigger 
and  the  less  of  the  two  bunkers 
facing  him  on  the  hillside  before 
the  hole,  or  even  to  make  a  big 
carry  of  them,  will  find  that 
this  hole  is  still  capable  of 
arousing  the  great  emotions ; 
but  it  will  be  something  of  a 
revelation  to  the  modern  golfer 
to  read  Mr  Balfour's  descrip- 
tion of  the  four  shots  required 
for  reaching  the  hole  in  the  old 
days,  which  he  continually  re- 
veals himself  regarding  as  so 
very  good. 

"  6.  The  sixth  hole  is  also  much 
altered.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  on  the  Links,  but  two 
or  three  large  and  important  bunkers 
have  been  filled  up  to  make  a  double 
course.  This  reduces  the  number  of 
hazards  materially,  and  the  whins 
have  so  much  disappeared  that  it  is 
safe  to  go  round  the  bunkers,  playing 
well  to  the  right,  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  play  over  them.  The 
putting-green,  too,  is  greatly  changed. 
Formerly  it  had  no  turf,  but  was 
merely  earth,  heather,  and  shells,  from 
which  it  got  its  name  of  the  heather 
hole,  or  the  '  hole  o'  shell,'  but  it  has 
now  been  turfed  and,  like  the  other 
greens,  is  carefully  kept." 

The  description  is  as  of  a 
putting-green  in  some  dreadful 
nightmare.  Let  us  only  hope, 
in  mercy  to  those  old  golfers 
who  had  to  play  on  it,  that  its 
horror  as  here  described  owes 
something  to  Mr  Balfour's  zeal 
for  the  past.  It  is  the  par- 
tiality, the  moral  purpose  with 
which  he  writes — to  show  the 


modern  golfing  man  how  easy 
life  is  made  for  him  to-day — 
that  attracts  so  greatly.  The 
modern  alteration  in  this  hole 
that  we  have  to  note  is  as  in 
the  preceding — much,  though 
not  quite  so  much,  wearing 
away  of  the  whins  on  the  right 
and  a  somewhat  inadequate 
substitution  of  them  by  occa- 
sional bunkers.  Be  it  noted 
that  occasional  bunkers  are  all 
that  is  possible  in  that  mode, 
for  if  the  heroic  counsel  ad- 
dressed to  "  the  young  Laird  " 
had  been  followed  and  any 
extent  of  the  course  been 
ploughed,  the  winds  would  have 
scattered  the  sand  ubiquitously 
and  made  it  a  Sahara. 

"  7.  The  course  here  was  a  narrow 
one,  so  that  the  first  stroke  was  neces- 
sarily played  over  —  very  often,  im- 
f ortunately,  into  —  the  bunker  that 
crosses  the  green;  but  there  was  not 
much  room  to  go  on  either  side  of  it. 
The  putting-green  of  the  high  hole, 
which  was  always  placed  near  the 
Eden,  was  then  surrounded  with 
thick  bent  grass,  leaving  a  very 
limited  space  near  the  hole.  Besides, 
the  ground  was  sandy  and  soft.  The 
deterioration  of  this  putting-green  has 
been  arrested  by  the  growth  of  rank 
sea-grass  on  the  banks  of  the  Eden, 
which  prevents  the  sand  from  being 
blown  on  to  the  Links.  These  bents 
were  a  serious  hazard." 

It  is  at  this  high  hole  that 
the  most  considerable  differ- 
ence of  all  has  been  made,  by 
the  wearing  away  of  the  whins 
since  the  date  of  that  writing. 
It  is  recorded  of  an  eminent 
professor  of  St  Andrews  Uni- 
versity that  one  day,  in  the 
early  nineties,  he  was  seen  to 
come  to  the  scene  of  his  learned 
duties  labouring  under  uncon- 
trollable excitement.  Sympa- 
thetic inquiries  elicited  that 
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this  was  occasioned  by  liis  hav- 
ing discovered  "  a  new  line  to 
the  high  hole."  The  new  line 
is  now  that  most  familiar  route 
to  the  right  of  the  high  hill : 
but  up  to  that  date  the  whins 
on  the  right  had  come  in  a 
solid  battalion  to  the  foot  of 
that  hill  and  half-way  up  it, 
so  that  the  common  route  was 
to  the  left,  on  the  low  ground, 
with  the  tee  shot ;  which  meant 
a  most  perilous,  besides  a  longer, 
second  shot  over  that  high- 
cliffed  bunker  which  we  often 
visit  now  with  a  slightly  pulled 
tee  shot  to  the  short- hole  - 
coming  -  in.  This  hole  has, 
therefore,  become  appreciably 
easier  than  at  the  time  of  Mr 
Balfour's  writing. 

"8.  The  short  hole  is  not  much 
changed,  except  that  the  putting- 
green  is  wider  than  it  used  to  be." 

In  regard  to  that  hole,  there 
has  been  little  change  in  the 
years  that  have  passed  since 
that  brief  comment  was  put  on 
record. 

"  9,  or  last  hole  going  out,  used  to 
be  principally  heather,  but  a  large 
portion  of  that  heather  was  some 
years  ago  taken  up  and  relaid  with 
turf.  The  putting-green  is  now  also 
much  broader  than  formerly." 

As  to  that  hole,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  further  wearing 
away  of  the  heather  in  recent 
years.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  bunkers  have  been  in- 
troduced, one  to  catch  a  topped 
tee  shot,  another  to  trap  one 
that  is  pulled,  and  there  is  also 
an  insidious  little  bunker  on 
the  left  near  edge  of  the  green 
which  often  grips  an  approach 
that  is  slightly  pulled. 


And  now  that  we  have 
arrived  at  the  half-way  house 
we  may  note  that  at  several 
of  these  out-going  holes,  as  well 
as  at  many  of  the  in-coming 
ones,  new  teeing-grounds  have 
been  made,  farther  back  than 
any  ever  known  to  Mr  Balfour, 
so  that  the  whole  course  has 
been  stretched  out  to  meet, 
more  or  less,  the  needs  of  the 
indiarubber  cored  balls. 

Now  let  us  follow  Mr  Balfour 
on  his  homeward  way. 

"1.  The  principal  difference  on  the 
first  hole  here  is  that  the  course  was 
formerly  narrower,  and  the  heather 
has  been  replaced  by  turf.  If  a  ball 
was  at  all  drawn  to  the  left,  it  used 
to  be  either  lost  in  the  whins  or  so 
embedded  among  them  that  it  had  to 
be  played  out  at  the  sacrifice  of  at 
least  one  stroke,  if  not  more  ;  but 
now  it  often  lies  very  tolerably  even 
there,  and  can  be  played  forward. 
Near  the  hole,  too,  the  ground  short 
of  it  and  to  the  left  was  so  covered 
with  thick  grass  that  if  the  ball  got 
there  it  had  an  exceedingly  bad  lie. 
Now  the  ball  has  a  fair  lie  where  it 
used  to  be  so  heavy." 

The  wearing  away  of  whins 
and  heather  has  now  further 
proceeded  there  also,  but  again 
bunkers  have  been  introduced. 
There  are  bunkers  to  catch  a 
topped  tee  shot,  and  also  one 
called  "Kruger,"  signifying  the 
date  of  its  creation,  which  a 
sliced  drive  finds  its  way 
into.  Whereby  the  hole  is 
made  slightly  more  difficult 
than  when  Mr  Balfour  wrote 
of  it. 

"  2.  The  short  hole  home  is  not 
much  changed,  except  that  the  bents 
have  disappeared,  as  already  stated, 
while  the  putting  -  green  is  much 
harder  and  broader." 

Neither  have  I  much  change 
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to  record  at  this  hole,  but  I 
will  say,  with  confidence  in 
winning  general  agreement  for 
the  comment,  that  the  green  is 
even  now  narrow  enough  to  be 
the  cause  of  infinite  vexation 
of  spirit  and  of  many  rent 
scoring  cards. 

"3.  In  driving  this  hole  there  is 
now  plenty  of  room  to  pass  the  bunker 
that  crosses  the  green  on  either  side 
of  it.  The  rough  ground  at  both 
ends  of  the  putting-green  has  dis- 
appeared, and  the  putting-green  itself 
has  been  turfed  and  is  no  longer 
shelly." 

To  this  account  there  is 
nothing  new  to  add,  except 
that  the  whins  are  yet  farther 
worn  back.  Mr  Balfour's  state- 
ment of  the  case  holds  good 
now,  as  when  it  was  first  made. 

"  4.  The  next  hole  used  to  be  one 
of  the  most  difficult  on  the  Links, 
and  more  medals  have  been  lost  at  it 
than  at  any  other.  It  has  a  good 
many  hazards  yet,  but  two  of  the 
largest  bunkers  have  been  filled  up 
to  make  a  course  to  the  left,  as  well 
as  one  to  the  right.  In  former  times 
Allan  Eobertson  used  to  play  the 
first  stroke  often  with  the  short 
spoon,  short  of  all  the  bunkers,  and 
the  third  from  behind  the  hill  with 
the  short  spoon  also,  on  to  the  green. 
Now  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  avoid 
the  bunkers,  both  on  the  right  and 
left :  players  can  have  a  long  stroke 
off  the  tee,  while  long  drivers  may  be 
on  the  green  in  two,  and  some  of  the 
worst  bunkers  not  played  over  at 
all." 

Thus  Mr  Balfour  gives  to 
this  hole,  in  the  olden  days, 
that  credit,  which  is  now 
shared  in  tolerable  equality  by 
the  short  hole  coming  in  and 
by  the  seventeenth  hole,  of 
being  the  worst  destroyer  of 
medallists'  hopes  OB  the  course. 


But  since  the  date  of  his  writ- 
ing there  has  been  very  ex- 
tensive wearing  away  of  the 
whins  on  the  right,  to  the  far 
greater  ease  of  both  tee  shot 
and  second.  If  a  man  cannot 
get  home  in  two,  he  can  lie 
safely  on  that  plateau  ground 
to  the  right  of  the  little  pot 
bunker  (little,  but  with  a  large 
"  catchment  area ")  in  the 
centre  of  the  valley.  All  that 
upper  plateau  was  a  dense  sea 
of  whins  even  in  1887,  and  the 
whins  came  well  up  to  the  right- 
hand  edge  of  the  green.  The 
tee  shot  had  also  a  far  narrower 
space  for  safety  to  the  right  of 
the  bunkers,  and  no  one  now 
regards  this  hole  as  inspiring 
any  mighty  terrors. 

"  5.  The  long  hole  home,  like  the 
long  hole  out,  has  been  entirely 
changed.  The  big  yawning  bunker 
in  front  of  the  tee,  that  was  ready  to 
catch  a  topped  ball,  and  to  hold  it,  is 
almost  entirely  avoided,  while  the 
'  Beardies,'  where  so  many  balls  used 
to  be  kidnapped,  and  from  which 
escape  was  not  always  made  with  the 
loss  of  only  one  stroke,  are  never 
looked  at. 

"Now  the  play  is  on  the  lower 
ground  to  the  left  of  the  Elysian 
Fields,  thus  crossing  the  bunker 
diagonally.  This  line  used  to  be 
absolutely  impossible.  There  are  now 
no  hazards  there,  or  only  trifling 
ones.  The  hole  itself  is  always 
placed  on  the  right  or  left  of  the 
putting-green  instead  of  the  centre, 
just  between  two  bunkers,  the  ap- 
proach to  which  used  to  be  at  the 
sacrifice  of  some  distance  to  circum- 
vent the  bunkers." 

The  play  to  this  hole  has 
again  undergone  drastic  change 
since  Mr  Balfour's  writing,  and 
in  a  manner  which  brings  it 
back  more  into  conformity  with 
his  earlier  than  his  later  ac- 
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count.  The  tee  has  been 
brought  far  back,  and  far  out 
to  the  right,  and  the  tee  shot 
is  very  seldom  played  on  to 
that  lower  course  of  which  he 
speaks,  but  is  aimed  to  go 
between  the  "  Beardies "  and 
the  wall  on  the  right.  A  big 
drive  may  carry  the  "Beardies." 
From  this  big  shot  now  it  is 
possible  to  carry  Hell  bunker, 
and  get  a  good  lie,  straight  for 
the  hole,  but  in  1887  if  you  had 
drawn  a  line  from  the  right- 
hand  edge  of  that  "bunker 
with  the  uncouth  name,"  as 
Mr  Balfour  respectfully  styles 
it,  straight  to  the  hole,  all  to 
the  right  of  that  line  would 
have  been  a  sea  of  whins  where 
now  is  tolerably  fair  lying. 
Still,  however,  the  normal  mode 
of  playing  the  second  shot  is  to 
the  left  of  Hell,  whence  is  an 
easier  approach  than  from  the 
right,  but  still  a  parlous  diffi- 
cult one,  by  reason  of  a  steep 
cliff  face  to  the  plateau  on 
which  is  the  green.  The  steep 
face  creates  almost  as  great 
difficulty  as  that  which  the 
historian  records  as  lost  by  the 
removal  of  the  hole  from  its 
old  perilous  place  between  the 
two  bunkers. 

"  6.  The  whins  on  the  left,  where 
the  first  stroke  was  played,  protruded 
far  into  the  Links,  and  the  ball  was 
either  caught  in  them  or  had  to  be 
played  right  in  the  centre.  There 
was  no  possible  play  to  the  left  of  the 
table,  and  the  second  stroke  had  to  go 
right  over  that  table  ;  if  that  stroke 
were  at  all  short,  the  ground,  which 
sloped  down  towards  dangerous 
bunkers,  drew  the  ball  into  them. 
Now  the  hole  can  be  played  to  the 
left  or  right  without  much  risk." 

No   previous    account  bears 


such  eloquent  testimony  as  this 
to  the  vanishing  of  the  whins. 
To  get  into  a  whin  on  the  left, 
on  the  way  to  that  hole  now, 
would  need  a  herculean  pull. 
The  menace  of  the  right-hand 
whins  is  very  much  less — they 
have  gone  back  by  fifty  yards 
or  more  —  since  Mr  Balfour 
knew  the  hole,  and  this  is  true 
of  their  menace  for  the  second 
no  less  than  for  the  tee  shot.  A 
very  well  placed  bunker  has 
been  let  into  the  face  of  the 
brae  on  the  left  side  of  the  line 
of  the  approach.  It  would 
have  been  in  the  absolute  direct 
line  of  the  old  second  shot 
"straight  over  the  table." 

"  7.  Formerly  there  was  little 
room  to  pass  the  '  Principal's  Nose ' 
on  either  side  from  the  tee  ;  and  it, 
and  'Tammy's  Coo'  beside  it,  were 
ugly  hazards.  The  line  of  whins 
alongside  the  present  railway  was  an 
additional  difficulty  if  the  right-hand 
course  was  adopted  ;  and  if  the  left, 
the  ground  which  is  now  clear  was 
then  impracticable  from  whins.  The 
putting  -  green  itself,  as  has  been 
mentioned  before,  has  been  levelled, 
so  that  the  hole,  instead  of  being  on 
a  slope,  as  formerly,  is  now  on  a  flat 
table,  and  the  low  ground  to  the 
left  of  it  is  no  longer  covered  with 
whins." 

Except  that  a  new  tee  has 
been  made  for  this  hole,  farther 
back  than  the  writer  of  the 
above  can  ever  have  seen  it,  his 
comparison  gives  a  perfectly 
good  description  of  the  hole  as 
we  play  it  to-day. 

"8.  Playing  off  from  the  hole  at 
the  dyke,  the  ground  in  front  is  now 
cleared  of  the  dense  clump  of  whins 
that  used  to  be  immediately  in  front 
of  the  tee.  There  has  been  no  other 
alteration  on  this  hole  of  great  con- 
sequence, except  that  the  grass,  which 
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is  sometimes  long  and  heavy  after 
much  rain,  is  mowed  with  a  scythe, 
and  a  large  bank  of  rushes  has  been 
removed." 

This  account  hardly  does 
justice  to  all  the  terrors  of  this 
hole.  Yet  they  have  been 
somewhat  mitigated  in  the 
years  that  have  passed  since 
it  was  written.  For  "  scythe  " 
we  may  now  read  "mowing 
machines."  At  that  date  the 
rule  was  that  if  the  errant  ball 
went  to  the  right,  into  that 
grimy  cabbage-patch  described 
with  Arcadian  euphony  as 
"  the  station-master's  garden," 
it  had  to  be  treated  as  "lost." 
Now  all  that  extramural 
region  falls  under  the  far 
lighter  penalty  enacted  for 
"ball  out  of  bounds."  More- 
over, the  road  on  the  right  of 
the  green  has  its  side  banked 
up,  and  is  by  no  means  the 
place  of  utter  perdition  that  it 
was  in  Mr  Balfour's  time. 

"  9.  The  principal  difference  on  the 
last  hole  is  in  the  putting-green. 
That  has  been  quite  changed  by  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  table-land, 
which  forms  a  beautiful  green. 
Formerly  the  hole  was  on  broken 
ground  in  a  hollow,  with  the  ground 
sloping  down  on  both  sides." 

With  that,  we  may  say  that 
we,  as  well  as  Mr  Balfour,  have 
come  to  the  end  of  the  course, 
for  there  is  no  more  to  be  said 
in  addition  to  his  account  of 
this  last  hole.  The  playing  of 
the  course,  in  his  excellent 
company,  has  taken  far  longer 
than  I  had  supposed  likely, 
and  the  space  left  for  summing 
up  the  general  comparison  is 
all  too  short. 

Very  evidently,  although  we 


have  to  attribute  to  Mr  Balfour 
the  agreeable  character  of  a 
determined  laudator  temporis 
acti,  the  later  course  described 
by  him  was  very  much  more 
hazardous,  more  narrow,  and 
also  a  shrewder  test  of  the 
putter's  skill,  than  the  older. 
He  speaks  with  admiration  of 
the  care  bestowed  on  the 
course  by  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  the  labour  of  two  men 
upon  them,  and  of  water  sup- 
plied to  the  putting  -  green 
from  wells  beside  each.  "  A 
separate  teeing -ground,"  he 
also  writes,  "has  been  pro- 
vided at  each  hole,  which  pre- 
serves the  putting-greens  from 
being  broken  by  the  tee- 
strokes."  If  you  will  pause 
a  moment  and  realise  all  that 
is  implied  by  this  brief  and 
simple  comment,  you  will  ob- 
tain a  much  clearer  vision  of 
the  altered  condition  of  the 
greens  than  very  many  de- 
scriptive words  could  convey. 
He  also  speaks  of  the  wooden 
boxes  for  the  teeing  sand  as 
"  a  novelty  and  an  additional 
refinement."  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  we  have  travelled 
far,  even  since  the  latter  days 
of  Mr  Balfour's  history,  on  the 
paths  of  golfing  luxury. 

A  comparison  of  the  scores, 
as  recorded  for  the  medals  at 
the  different  "milestones,"  is 
instructive  in  this  regard. 
Presumably  Mr  Balfour  wrote 
this  booklet,  published  in  1887, 
mainly  in  1886.  Forty  years 
before,  which  is  the  extent  of 
his  retrospect,  that  is  in  1846, 
we  find  that  King  William  IV. 's 
medal  was  won  by  James  Cal- 
vert,  Esq.,  with  the  score  of 
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111.  Doubtless  this  was  a 
high  medal- winning  score  even 
then,  and  the  previous  year 
the  same  Mr  James  Calvert 
had  won  the  same  medal  with 
a  score  of  the  exact,  round 
hundred.  But  only  twice  be- 
fore this,  so  far  as  I  can  find — 
and  it  is  singular  that  one  of 
these  occasions  was  as  far  back 
as  1834,  when  Robert  Oliphant, 
Esq.,  younger,  of  Rossie,  won 
with  97 — was  the  medal  taken 
with  a  score  below  the  century. 
In  1855  Mr  George  Glennie 
achieved  his  epoch-making  win 
with  88,  but  even  as  late  as 
1860  we  find  the  medal  won, 
by  William  C.  Thomson,  Esq., 
Dundee,  with  as  high  a  score 
as  104. 

After  this  there  are  no  more 
three-figure  wins  on  the  record. 
In  1886  the  winner  was  Samuel 
Mure  Ferguson,  Esq.,  with  84, 
which  was  an  uncommonly  low 
score  at  that  date,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  any  score  under  90  gave  a 
man  a  fair  chance  of  winning 
the  medal  at  that  era. 

From  milestone  to  milestone 
we  may  take  it  that  there  has 
been,  roughly,  a  difference  of 
ten  strokes  in  the  scores  likely 
to  make  a  medal-winner :  that 
is  to  say,  that  100  in  1846  was 
equivalent  to  90  in  1886,  and 
to  80  in  1913.  And  of  course 
the  competition  has  increased 
steadily  in  its  severity,  especi- 
ally in  the  numbers  of  the  com- 
petitors. It  is  a  graceless  task 
to  compare  men  past  and 
present,  but  if  we  may  put  it 
that  the  likely  medal-winners 
of  each  milestone  had  an  equal 
genius  for  the  game,  we  have 


certainly  to  admit  that  the 
number  of  likely  winners  has 
largely  increased  as  each  mile- 
stone has  been  reached. 

As  regards  any  estimate  of 
the  course  as  described  in  Mr 
Balfour's  retrospect  of  forty 
years  back  I  have  no  personal 
means  for  judging,  and  am 
very  content  to  take  his  com- 
parisons on  his  word ;  but  as 
regards  the  comparison  between 
the  course  of  his  later  descrip- 
tion and  that  of  to-day  I  am 
able  to  use  my  own  judgment, 
and  its  verdict  has  to  be  that 
when  stretched  to  its  longest, 
with  the  so-called  championship 
tees  in  use,  the  present  course  is 
of  just  about  the  same  difficulty 
— the  change  of  balls  considered 
—as  that  of  1887.  There  was 
a  date,  however,  intermediate, 
at  which  it  became  appreciably 
easier  than  at  either  the  later 
or  the  earlier  of  these  two  dates, 
and  that  was  soon  after  the 
introduction  of  the  rubber-cored 
ball  and  before  the  cutting  of 
the  new  bunkers  and  the  setting 
back  of  the  tees,  which  were 
measures  ordained  in  order  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  created 
by  the  wearing  back  of  the 
whins  and  by  the  more  lively 
balls. 

That  the  whins  should  have 
vanished  as  they  have,  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  replace 
them  only  with  scattered 
bunkers,  among  which,  or 
even  right  outside  which,  the 
lucky  knight  -  errant  may  lie 
perfectly,  is  immensely  to  be 
regretted.  The  course  had  far 
more  interest  when  it  was  more 
narrow — even  I  can  appreciate 
that,  though  I  cannot  follow  Mr 
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Balfour's  retrospect  very  far. 
But  the  throwing  back  of  the 
tees  has  re  -  established  the 
interest  of  the  excellent  length 
of  the  holes,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  we  have  really  made  a 
gain  in  the  greater  perfection 
of  the  putting-greens,  and  in  the 
making  of  the  plateau  edges  in 
course  of  their  levelling  to  that 
degree  of  smoothness  which  Mr 
Balfour  in  his  pious  love  of  the 
past  deplores. 

I  should  like  to  end  this 
essay  with  yet  one  more  quo- 
tation from  Mr  Balfour's  in- 
teresting little  book,  for  it  is 
the  tale  of  a  very  gallant 
exploit. 

"Among  the  variety  of  incidents 
that  have  accompanied  the  play  for 
the  medal  was  one  which  occurred 
in  1860,  when  an  extraordinary  tem- 
pest raged.  The  wind  from  the 


north  was  howling,  and  the  rain 
lashing.  Just  as  parties  were  about 
to  start  a  cry  was  heard  that  a  vessel 
was  being  wrecked  in  the  offing. 
The  plsy  for  the  medal  was  post- 
poned. The  lifeboat  was  launched  ; 
but  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
getting  it  manned.  Maitland  Dougall 
(he  was  in  the  Eoyal  Navy)  who  was 
about  to  play,  when  he  heard  of  the 
difficulty,  volunteered  to  go,  and  took 
the  stroke  oar.  The  men  were  res- 
cued, and  the  lifeboat  came  ashore 
in  the  afternoon.  The  play  for  the 
medal  was  begun  after  the  arrival  of 
the  lifeboat.  The  wind  was  still 
furious.  It  was  to  Maitland  Dougall's 
credit  that,  though  his  arms  were 
sore,  and  he  was  stiff  and  all  wet, 
he  gained  the  Club  gold  medal  at 
112  strokes." 

Surely  that  was  the  medal 
most  worth  winning  of  all 
trophies  that  have  ever  been  re- 
corded in  the  royal  and  ancient 
history  of  the  game. 

HOBACE  G.  HTJTCHINSON. 
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LOST    ON     MOUNT    BUNDLE. 


ANY  one  who  has  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  the 
Canadian  Rockies  must  have 
been  impressed  by  the  wonder- 
ful and  varied  scenery  of  Banff 
and  its  surroundings — "Banff 
the  Beautiful"  it  is  called,  and 
well  it  deserves  the  name.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine 
a  more  ideal  situation  for  this 
little  town ;  it  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Bow  River, 
the  milky -green  waters  of 
which  tear  tempestuously  along 
until,  half  a  mile  farther,  they 
break  into  a  series  of  magni- 
ficent falls  before  joining  the 
Spray  River  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rundle  Range.  Mount 
Rundle,  which  takes  its  name 
from  an  Indian  missionary,  is 
about  9900  feet,  and  like  the 
Sulphur  Mountains  which  run 
parallel  with  it,  is  very  dreary 
and  forbidding  in  appearance  ; 
a  great  contrast  to  snow- 
topped  Cascade  Mountain 
which  towers  above  Banff, 
or  the  charming  Vermilion 
Mountains  across  the  river. 

For  nearly  a  month  Nancy 
and  I,  two  English  girls,  had 
been  revelling  in  the  joys 
of  Banff,  spending  our  days 
climbing  the  various  peaks  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  were 
within  our  powers.  We  had 
secured  a  tiny  flat  of  the  most 
primitive  kind  and  felt  very 
independent.  Time  being  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  we 
usually  lunched  on  the  moun- 
tains and  returned  for  a  good 
and  highly  appreciated  dinner 
at  an  hotel  near  our  abode. 


Ever  since  our  arrival  our 
hearts  had  been  set  on  climb- 
ing Mount  Rundle,  but  it  was 
not  safe  to  attempt  it  alone, 
and  then,  just  as  we  had 
decided  that  this  must  be  our 
last  week  in  Banff,  we  had 
the  offer  of  a  guide  for  the 
expedition.  This  was  our  land- 
lady, Miss  Trout :  she  was  the 
sister  of  a  well-known  guide 
employed  farther  on  in  the 
mountains,  and  as  she  had 
done  a  good  deal  of  exploring 
and  knew  the  mountains  well, 
we  thought  ourselves  very 
lucky  to  have  the  chance  of 
going  with  her. 

It  was  arranged  that  we 
should  start  the  next  morning 
(Tuesday,  July  2)  at  4  A.M., 
so  that  with  good  luck  we 
might  get  over  the  hardest 
part  before  the  sun  became 
too  strong. 

Our  alarm  clock  was  set 
over  night,  and  I  seemed  only 
just  to  have  shut  my  eyes 
when  I  heard  Nancy's  eheer- 
ful  voice  calling,  "  Time  to  get 
up  !  "  It  was  quite  dark  and 
horribly  cold,  so  that  we  felt 
tempted  to  put  on  all  our 
warmest  clothes ;  but  experi- 
ence had  taught  us  that  we 
were  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
heat  later  on,  and  we  sum- 
moned up  eourage  to  put  on 
our  usual  cool  attire,  short 
cloth  skirts  and  thin  cotton 
blouses. 

We  had  rather  a  hurried 
breakfast  of  Force  and  eggs, 
and  then  packed  up  a  small 
luncheon  restricted  to  one  hard- 
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boiled  egg  each,  some  ham 
sandwiches,  and  a  couple 
of  scones.  This  and  Nancy's 
camera  were  the  only  things  we 
had  intended  to  take  with  us, 
but  at  the  last  moment  Nancy 
was  anxious  to  add  a  tiny 
flask  of  whisky  in  case  we 
found  the  climb  too  trying. 
I  thought  it  unnecessary,  but 
gave  in. 

It  was  about  a  quarter  to 
five  when  we  left  our  rooms, 
and  we  started  off  at  a  run 
to  Miss  Trout's  house,  as  it 
was  bitterly  cold.  We  found 
Miss  Trout  quite  ready,  with  a 
linen  knapsack  containing  her 
own  lunch  and  a  new  camera, 
while  a  little  fox-terrier,  named 
Bibbles,  accompanied  her.  Oh, 
how  cold  it  was !  We  rubbed 
our  fingers,  stamped  our  feet, 
and  went  through  Banff  vil- 
lage at  a  great  pace,  over  the 
bridge  and  along  through  the 
pines  which  led  to  the  falls, 
below  which  we  crossed  another 
bridge  over  the  Spray,  and 
then  turned  into  the  woods  at 
the  foot  of  Rundle.  As  we 
now  followed  a  blazed  trail 
that  led  uphill,  we  gradu- 
ally grew  warmer.  Suddenly 
Bibbles  barked  furiously,  and 
a  little  way  ahead  we  saw  the 
cause  of  this  excitement.  An 
enormous  porcupine  stood  right 
in  our  path.  It  was  consider- 
ably larger  than  Bibbles  him- 
self, was  extremely  dignified, 
and  had  evidently  no  intention 
of  hastening  out  of  our  way, 
but  just  puffed  out  its  quills 
and  slowly  climbed  up  the 
nearest  tree.  We  were  glad 
to  get  by,  for  Bibbles  showed 
a  strong  desire  to  attack  the 
creature. 


After  we  had  walked  for  a 
couple  of  miles  Miss  Trout  be- 
gan to  fear  she  had  missed  the 
Bundle  trail  which  branches  off 
from  the  one  we  were  following. 
Before  long  we  came  to  a  divi- 
sion in  the  trees  just  between 
two  of  the  peaks.  Such  a 
division  is  called  a  "fire  line," 
the  trees  being  cut  down  in  a 
line  crossing  the  mountain  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
forest  fires.  Our  route  was 
either  to  follow  this  line  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  or  to 
climb  down  a  steep  ravine  and 
up  the  next  peak.  By  this 
time  Miss  Trout  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  had 
completely  missed  the  real 
trail,  so  we  decided  to  climb 
up  the  mountain  just  where 
we  were,  as  it  looked  fairly  ac- 
cessible. A  little  way  up  we 
found  a  tiny  stream.  Miss 
Trout  drank  some  of  the  nice 
clear  water,  but  we  thought  it 
better  to  climb  as  far  as 
possible  without  drinking,  ex- 
pecting to  find  a  stream  or,  at 
any  rate,  some  snow  farther  up. 

Then  our  real  work  began. 
It  was  not  difficult  climbing, 
but  steep  enough  to  necessitate 
frequent  rests.  The  ground 
was  strewn  with  pine  needles, 
and  was  consequently  very 
slippery.  We  had  to  catch  at 
tufts  of  grass  or  rocks  to  help 
ourselves  up.  Had  we  found  a 
trail  we  should  probably  have 
avoided  this  steepness  by  tack- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  worst 
parts.  We  soon  became  fear- 
fully hot,  and  were  only  too 
thankful  that  we  had  no  extra 
wraps  to  carry.  Matters  did 
not  improve  as  we  went  on. 
After  a  while  the  trees  got 
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closer  and  closer,  and  we  had 
to  fight  our  way  through  small 
trees  as  best  we  could,  the. 
ground  being  as  slippery  as 
ever  and  our  shoes  gradually 
becoming  more  so.  After  a 
good  pull  up  we  came  to  an 
open  space  where  we  had  a 
splendid  view  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains.  Facing  us,  we 
had  the  Sulphur  Range  on  our 
right  and  the  Goat  Range  on 
the  left,  while  rising  behind 
them,  twenty  miles  to  the 
south,  was  the  beautiful  cone- 
shaped  peak  Mount  Assiniboine, 
sometimes  called  the  Matter- 
horn  of  the  Rockies.  At  that 
moment  I  felt  sorry  to  have 
left  my  camera  at  home,  for 
this  is  the  only  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  from  which  that 
mountain  can  be  seen.  All  this 
time  we  were  in  great  doubt  as 
to  whether  we  were  climbing 
the  peak  on  which  we  had  set 
our  hearts,  and  there  was  no- 
thing to  give  us  any  clue.  We 
trusted,  however,  to  Miss 
Trout's  assurances,  and  plod- 
ded on. 

When  we  came  to  the  end  of 
the  trees  a  ridge  of  huge  boul- 
ders lay  before  us,  and,  on 
mastering  these,  we  saw  a 
large  expanse  of  loose  shale. 
It  was  difficult  to  tell  how  far 
we  were  from  the  top,  for  we 
could  see  no  end  to  the  shale. 
Climbing  it  was  dangerous 
work,  and  we  had  to  keep  well 
apart,  never  getting  behind 
each  other  for  fear  of  sending 
down  big  pieces  of  shale.  Each 
piece,  too,  had  to  be  carefully 
tested  before  trusting  one's 
weight  on  it,  as  many  of  them 
moved  with  the  slightest  touch, 
and  might  have  given  one  of 


the  party  a  broken  ankle,  which 
would  have  been  a  frightful 
catastrophe  on  such  a  spot. 
Our  progress  was  very  slow. 
We  were  very  doubtful  about 
going  on,  but  each  one  stuck  to 
it  so  as  not  to  be  the  means  of 
turning  back  the  others,  al- 
though, I  think,  by  this  time 
we  all  wished  ourselves  well 
out  of  it.  Soon  it  became  evi- 
dent that  we  were  on  the  second 
peak,  which  is  about  9600  feet, 
that  is,  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet  lower  than  the  one  we  had 
aimed  at.  It  was  a  great 
disappointment. 

At  this  point  I  felt  I  could 
go  no  farther  without  becoming 
a  nuisance  to  the  other  two, 
and  so  with  difficulty  I  per- 
suaded them  to  continue  with- 
out me.  They  agreed  to  go  on 
and  see  if  the  top  could  be 
reached  easily,  and  if  so,  they 
would  signal  for  me  to  follow. 
I  hated  being  left  behind.  We 
were  on  such  a  steep  part  that 
there  was  hardly  any  footing, 
and  I  could  scarcely  keep  my- 
self from  slipping  down;  the 
sun  was  blazing,  and,  of  course, 
shade  was  out  of  the  question. 
I  was  feeling  very  done  up, 
and  that  seemed  one  of  th« 
worst  and  most  miserable  half 
hours  of  the  whole  day. 

The  others  hurried  on,  Miss 
Trout  leading  the  way.  The 
shale  soon  came  to  an  end  and 
before  them  were  ridges  of  rock. 
Here  they  deposited  the  lunch, 
as  both  hands  were  needed  for 
safety  in  climbing.  The  ridges 
were  very  narrow  and  most 
dangerous,  they  could  only 
move  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  the  side  of  the  mountain 
fell  away  so  precipitously  that 
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there  were  very  few  places  safe 
enough  to  stand  upright  on. 
Finally  they  had  to  get  astride 
the  ridge  and  drag  themselves 
along.  Miss  Trout  was  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  the 
top  when  Nancy  caught  her  up 
and  said  she  thought  it  too 
dangerous  and  meant  to  turn 
back.  Miss  Trout  was  only 
too  willing  to  do  the  same,  and 
so,  after  a  time,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  their  voices 
near  me  again. 

We  were  not  in  a  sufficiently 
comfortable  spot  to  lunch,  so 
made  our  way  down  the  shale 
in  an  awkward  manner,  often 
being  forced  to  sit  down  and 
slide.  Just  before  we  reached 
the  tree-line,  we  found  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  a  large 
overhanging  rock  which  shel- 
tered us  from  the  sun,  and 
here,  about  11  A.M.,  we  settled 
down  for  a  rest  and  lunch. 
How  we  longed  for  water !  par- 
ticularly Nancy  and  I,  as  we 
had  refused  to  drink  earlier  in 
the  morning,  and  since  then 
had  found  no  other  stream. 
There  was  no  hope  of  getting 
water  until  we  were  at  least 
three-parts  down  again.  Miss 
Trout  had  brought  a  couple  of 
oranges,  and  these  were  very 
acceptable.  We  were  very 
hungry,  too,  and  soon  nothing 
was  left  of  the  lunch  except  one 
scone.  As  it  seemed  a  pity  to 
waste  food  that  had  been  car- 
ried so  far,  we  made  Nancy  eat 
it.  We  should  have  been  glad 
of  that  scone  later. 

We  rested  some  time  and 
then  prepared  to  start  for  home. 
We  were  overlooking  a  big 
ravine  which  Miss  Trout  was 
anxious  to  descend,  in  order  to 


avoid  one  of  the  worst  pieces 
of  rock.  She  went  on  ahead 
and  we  followed.  Unfortun- 
ately, we  found  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  reach  our  original 
track  at  the  place  we  had  in- 
tended, and  had  we  been  wise 
we  should  have  turned  back  at 
this  point,  but  we  tried  on  a 
little  farther  instead,  always 
feeling  sure  that  just  ahead  we 
saw  a  way  of  getting  to  our 
former  path.  We  went  along 
very  cautiously,  for  the  ground 
was  terribly  slippery  and  it 
was  difficult  to  get  any  foot- 
hold. Miss  Trout  was  far 
ahead,  and  although  she  waited 
now  and  then  to  see  that  we 
were  following,  we  did  not  get 
close  enough  to  her  to  suggest 
the  wisdom  of  turning  back. 
At  first  we  had  been  only  a 
few  feet  down  the  side,  but  by 
now  the  few  feet  of  mountain 
above  us  on  the  left  were 
growing  into  hundreds  of 
feet  of  upright,  unclimbable 
rock,  while  we  were  walking 
on  slanting  ground,  dropping 
down  thousands  of  feet  on 
the  right. 

As  we  went  on,  the  moun- 
tain on  our  left  rose  gradually 
higher  and  higher,  but  never 
gave  the  least  chance  of  climb- 
ing upwards.  We  kept  close 
to  it,  and  soon  the  trees  on  the 
other  side  became  very  thick, 
almost  shutting  out  the  side  of 
the  ravine.  It  always  looked 
as  if  there  must  be  some  way 
out  just  ahead,  but,  in  our 
hearts,  we  were  each  longing 
to  turn  back,  only  it  would 
have  meant  such  a  long  climb 
and  so  many  hours  before  get- 
ting home  that  we  said  nothing 
about  it.  Then,  on  our  right, 
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a  rock  rose  up, — at  first  not 
very  high,  but  soon  becoming 
as  high  a  wall  as  the  one  on 
our  left,  so  that  we  gradually 
found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  pas- 
sage not  more  than  twelve  feet 
wide,  filled  with  loose  shale  and 
small  boulders,  the  trees  hav- 
ing gradually  come  to  an  end. 
Walking  was  now  only  possible 
in  a  few  places,  and  when  we 
came  into  this  passage  we 
caught  sight  of  Miss  Trout 
about  fifty  feet  in  front,  sitting 
down  and  letting  herself  slide. 
"  I  only  hope  this  is  the  end  of 
it/'  said  Nancy ;  "  we  have  to 
follow,  I  suppose."  It  had  all 
been  such  slow,  hard  work,  and 
the  time  had  seemed  so  long, 
that  we  were  really  under  the 
delusion  that  we  were  fairly 
near  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain. Alas,  how  little  we 
knew  !  To  the  great  detriment 
of  our  clothing  we  started  this 
sliding  process,  getting  very 
torn  and  scratched  with  the 
sharp  pieces  of  shale. 

After  a  time  Miss  Trout's 
voice  came  up  to  us.  "  Wait 
a  few  minutes  and  let  me  get 
down ;  you  are  sending  big 
stones  on  me.  Whatever  you 
do,  come  one  at  time."  We 
therefore  lodged  ourselves  as 
best  we  could,  just  where  we 
were,  and  heard  continual 
rushes  of  stones  making  a 
tremendous  echo  as  she  moved 
along,  but  we  could  see  nothing, 
as  the  path  turned  a  corner 
just  in  front  of  us.  Another 
long  wait  and  then  we  heard, 
"All  right,  one  of  you  can  come 
now.  Come  very  slowly  and 
hang  on  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  rock  at  the  side."  Off  start- 
ed Nancy,  and  again  I  heard 


the  rush  of  stones  sounding 
so  tremendous  in  the  distance, 
and  in  between  each  rush  little 
pauses.  When  Nancy  reached 
the  bottom,  she  did  not  call  up 
to  me  at  once.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  discussion  going  on 
between  her  and  Miss  Trout. 
After  a  few  minutes  directions 
were  shouted  up  to  me,  "Do 
come  very  slowly,  don't  let  go 
of  the  rock.  Keep  to  the  right- 
hand  rock  all  the  way."  By 
the  manner  in  which  these  and 
other  directions  were  shouted 
at  me,  I  knew  that  they  had 
had  a  pretty  hard  time,  and 
I  soon  discovered  why.  The 
shale  was  bad  enough,  but 
every  dozen  yards  or  so  I  came 
to  very  smooth,  shiny  rock 
with  a  surface  like  glass,  evi- 
dently polished  by  running 
water  some  time  back.  Down 
these  pieces  of  rock  one  went 
at  a  lightning  pace,  with  no 
means  of  stopping  until  one 
came  to  shale  again.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  keep  hold 
of  the  rook  when  going  at  such 
a  speed.  When  I  came  to  the 
shale  I  took  a  rest  each  time 
so  as  to  gain  breath  for  the 
next  rush,  and  while  I  was 
resting  I  could  hear  Nancy  and 
Miss  Trout  asking  each  other 
how  I  was  ever  going  to  get 
down  the  next  piece  unhurt. 
This  was  not  intended  for  my 
ears,  but  sound  carried  well  in 
that  narrow  passage.  Of  course 
I  knew  that  something  rather 
bad  was  coming.  Still,  as  they 
could  certainly  not  climb  up  to 
me,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  go  down  to  them.  After 
several  long  slides  I  came  in 
sight  of  them,  and  Nancy  called 
out  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  Do 
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take  care  now!"  I  saw  them 
standing,  one  on  each  side,  at 
the  bottom,  to  catch  me,  and 
I  got  as  much  grip  as  possible. 
The  next  moment  I  felt  as 
though  my  right  arm  was 
being  wrenched  out.  I  had  no 
control  of  myself,  and  was  only 
conscious  of  being  horribly 
banged  and  bumped  about  at 
the  bottom  of  an  enormous 
piece  of  this  shiny  rock.  "  Are 
you  all  right  ? "  I  heard. 
"Thank  goodness,  you  are 
down."  There  was  only  a 
short  stretch  of  shale  now  be- 
tween us,  but  I  had  been  so 
shaken  that  I  had  to  have  a 
few  minutes'  rest  before  going 
the  last  bit.  How  we  all  re- 
joiced at  being  together  again  ! 
It  appears  that  Miss  Trout, 
experienced  as  she  was  in 
mountain  climbing,  had  been 
unable  to  keep  control  of  her- 
self on  that  last  bad  piece  of 
rock,  and  so,  although  Nancy 
had  had  better  luck,  they  were 
both  much  worried  until  I  was 
safely  over  it.  One  thing  was 
quite  certain,  we  could  never 
go  back  the  way  we  had  come. 
It  was  impossible  to  climb  up 
either  the  loose  shale  or  the 
slippery  rock.  The  crevasse 
turned  a  sharp  corner  now  and 
looked  more  possible,  so  that 
we  felt  hopeful  of  getting  on. 
Just  where  we  were  stand- 
ing there  was  a  pool  of  very 
stagnant  water  which  Bibbles 
was  enjoying  immensely.  It 
was  about  half-past  two,  and 
we  had  been  struggling  in  the 
hot  sun  the  whole  day  without 
water,  so  we  simply  could  not 
resist  it  now  and  filled  our 
drinking  -  cups.  We  were 
afraid  to  drink  much,  but  got 


a   little   relief  from  our  thirst 
before  starting  on  again. 

Now  the  crevasse  became 
narrower  and  its  sides  ab- 
solutely perpendicular.  We 
were  evidently  in  an  old  water- 
way, for  there  was  nothing 
but  very  highly  polished  rock 
which  took  sudden  dips  every 
few  yards.  At  the  bottom  of 
each  dip  there  was  usually  a 
small  pool  of  water  which  had 
apparently  been  left  since  the 
spring.  At  first  these  dips  were 
fairly  easy,  not  being  quite 
sheer,  but  they  soon  increased 
to  six  or  eight  feet  at  a  time. 
By  now  we  knew  we  were  in  a 
very  bad  way,  but  there  was 
no  hope  of  going  back.  We 
managed  several  of  these  dips 
by  going  one  at  a  time  and 
helping  each  other.  The  dog 
was  a  great  nuisance.  He  had 
worried  Miss  Trout  very  much 
by  getting  in  her  way  coming 
down  the  shale,  but  now  on 
these  big  rocks  he  completely 
lost  courage,  and  each  time  we 
had  to  lift  him  down. 

We  were  getting  on  rather 
well  when  we  came  to  a  large 
flat  boulder  lodged  on  some 
smaller  stones  and  between  the 
sides  of  the  crevasse,  thus 
making  a  roof  to  a  tiny  cave 
beneath.  We  had  to  get  over 
and  then  under  this  rock,  a 
very  difficult  proceeding,  as  it 
hung  over  so  far;  but  unless 
we  could  manage  to  do  that, 
we  should  have  had  a  clear 
drop  of  about  twelve  feet  to 
the  next  level  place.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  we  could 
in  any  way  get  a  grip  of. 
Miss  Trout  went  first,  Nancy 
and  I  each  holding  her  by  one 
arm  until  she  managed  to  find 
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a  footing  in  the  little  cave,  and 
then  she  remained  there  to 
help  us.  I  came  next,  and  as 
I  had  Nancy  at  the  top  to 
cling  to,  Miss  Trout  below  was 
able  to  pull  me  into  the  cave. 
After  a  few  minutes'  rest  I  left 
the  cave  so  as  to  make  room 
for  Nancy,  and  let  myself  slide 
the  remaining  six  or  seven  feet 
into  the  basin  of  water  below. 
It  was  a  fairly  deep  pool,  and 
I  got  beautifully  wet,  but 
scrambled  out  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  farther  side 
of  it.  Then  Nancy  started 
cautiously  down.  It  was  very 
hard  for  her,  because  she  had 
no  one  above  to  cling  to  and 
could  only  try  to  hold  the 
smooth  stone.  Miss  Trout  was 
in  the  cave,  but  could  do  no 
more  than  hold  Nancy's  feet  as 
she  came  down.  Then  sud- 
denly, to  my  horror,  I  saw  her 
lose  her  balance  and  come  down 
head  foremost.  She  must  have 
been  killed  if  Miss  Trout  had 
not  kept  a  firm  grip  of  one 
ankle,  thus  having  Nancy's 
entire  weight  for  one  brief 
moment.  I  sprang  forward 
through  the  basin  of  water  to 
catch  her  head,  and  with  this 
help  she  managed  to  right 
herself  and  come  down  unhurt 
on  her  feet  into  the  water.  It 
had  been  a  very  bad  moment, 
and  we  thought  ourfielves  lucky 
to  have  escaped  with  nothing 
worse  than  a  soaking.  There 
was  one  more  big  dip  just 
ahead  and  then  we  turned  a 
sharp  corner.  Miss  Trout,  who 
was  in  front,  called  out,  "We 
cannot  get  any  farther." 
"  Nonsense,"  we  both  answered 
at  once,  "  we  must."  "  Well, 
come  and  see  for  yourselves," 


was  the  despairing  answer. 
Lying  flat  on  our  faces,  we 
slowly  crept  the  next  few  steps 
and  saw  before  us  a  drop  of 
several  hundred  feet !  We 
felt  stunned  by  the  hopeless- 
ness of  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  began  to  discuss  the  idea 
of  making  a  rope  with  some  of 
our  clothes.  It  did  not  take 
us  long  to  realise  that  they 
were  utterly  inadequate  for  a 
rope  of  such  length.  We  were 
like  rats  caught  in  a  trap, 
though  we  could  not  yet  give 
up  trying  to  escape.  We 
climbed  back  a  few  feet,  and 
Miss  Trout  made  a  wild 
attempt  to  clamber  up  one 
side  of  the  crevasse,  but,  need- 
less to  say,  found  it  absolutely 
impossible.  Poor  thing,  she  was 
horribly  worried,  and  blamed 
herself  for  having  brought  us 
there.  We  did  our  best  to 
console  her,  but  without  much 
success.  We  tried  to  get  back 
a  little  farther,  and  after  many 
efforts  all  three  got  up  into 
the  little  cave  again.  The 
overhanging  rock  now  blocked 
our  retreat,  but  we  were  de- 
termined to  try  every  way 
before  giving  up  hope.  We 
attempted  to  get  back  over 
this  rock  again,  and  after  a 
good  half  hour  managed  to 
get  Miss  Trout  up.  This  had 
only  been  done  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  three,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  risk,  and 
we  saw  that  although  we  might 
get  a  second  one  up,  it  would 
be  out  of  the  question  for  the 
last  one  without  aid  from 
below. 

That  was  the  end  of  our 
struggles, — at  least,  of  Nancy's 
and  mine.  There  we  were, 
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Nancy  and  I,  in  the  tiny  cave, 
Miss  Trout  above  us  on  the 
overhanging  rock  which  formed 
our  roof.  It  was  serious 
enough.  We  could  do  nothing 
to  help  ourselves,  so  made  up 
our  minds  to  endure  a  long 
wait,  hoping  that  our  absence 
would  be  discovered  and  search 
made  for  us. 

At  first  we  had  not  been 
able  to  realise  that  there  was 
no  escape  for  us.  One  often 
reads  of  such  things,  but  never 
imagines  that  they  can  possibly 
happen  to  oneself.  Nancy, 
who  is  usually  the  picture  of 
health,  was  looking  deadly 
white,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I 
was  in  the  same  state.  Of 
course  we  were  all  very  ex- 
hausted as  well  as  worried. 
"Oh,  isn't  it  awful!"  Nancy 
said  once,  but  I  think  that  was 
the  only  time  that  either  of  us 
expressed  our  feelings,  our  one 
idea  being  to  keep  as  cool  and 
cheerful  as  possible.  Poor  Miss 
Trout  was  very  much  upset 
and  spent  much  time  blaming 
herself  for  our  predicament. 

The  chief  thing  that  worried 
us  was  that,  as  we  were  in 
rooms  by  ourselves  in  Banff, 
no  one  would  miss  us  when  we 
did  not  get  home  that  night. 
Miss  Trout,  too,  kept  house  for 
herself,  and  although  she  had 
a  boarder,  the  latter  was  a 
new-comer  and  we  had  not 
much  confidence  in  her.  Our 
only  acquaintance  in  Banff,  a 
Mr  Martin,  was  away  on  a 
camping  trip,  and  it  was  rather 
dismal  to  feel  that  otherwise 
our  nearest  friends  were  in 
England. 

After  a  time  we  heard  Miss 
Trout's  voice  above.  "  I  am 


going  to  try  again.  I  shall 
pile  up  all  the  big  stones  I  can 
find,  and  try  to  make  steps  with 
them."  She  asked  whether,  in 
the  event  of  her  succeeding,  we 
should  mind  being  left,  as  she 
might  be  able  to  go  and  get 
help  for  us.  We  managed  to 
pass  Bibbles  up  to  her  through 
a  small  hole  between  the  stones 
at  the  top  of  the  cave,  and  he 
was  some  sort  of  companion  to 
her.  Close  to  where  she  was 
standing  was  a  little  pool  of 
very  unpleasant  water,  with  a 
thick  layer  of  dead  mosquitoes 
and  flies  upon  it.  Before  go- 
ing she  gave  us  each  some  of 
this  water  to  drink.  She  also 
filled  our  drinking-cup  and  the 
small  tin  in  which  we  had  car- 
ried our  luncheon.  We  insisted 
on  her  having  a  little  of  the 
precious  whisky,  and  took  some 
ourselves ;  only  a  couple  of 
tablespoonfuls  were  left,  and 
we  had  to  be  very  careful  of 
it.  The  water  was  so  unwhole- 
some that  we  were  afraid  to 
take  much,  but  having  no  food 
it  was  our  salvation.  When 
we  were  supplied,  Miss  Trout 
started  off,  and  in  the  distance 
we  heard  the  piling  up  of 
stones.  Then,  after  a  long 
pause,  a  series  of  horrible 
crashes,  the  echo  of  which 
went  on  for  several  minutes. 
It  was  dreadful  to  listen  to, 
and  each  time  we  were  ter- 
rified lest  she  should  be  badly 
hurt.  She  was  too  far  off  for 
our  voices  to  reach  her,  so  all 
we  could  do  was  to  keep  quiet 
and  hope  for  the  best.  We 
had  about  an  hour  of  this  sus- 
pense and  then  beard  her  re- 
turning. We  knew  by  that 
that  she  had  failed,  but  it  was 
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a  great  relief  to  have  her  back 
with  us.  We  could  not  see 
her,  but  knew  by  the  sound  of 
her  voice  that  she  was  horribly 
exhausted,  and  she  told  us  that 
her  hands  had  been  badly  torn 
by  the  stones.  Again  we 
passed  her  up  some  of  the 
precious  whisky,  and  then  a 
sad  accident  happened.  The 
stopper  of  the  flask  rolled  down 
the  rock  into  the  basin  of  water 
below  us,  and  we  could  not  get 
it  again.  We  did  our  best  to 
stop  up  the  flask  with  a  small 
pebble  and  the  end  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, knowing  it  would  be 
no  good  at  all  if  it  lost  its 
strength. 

Our  little  cave  was  anything 
but  comfortable.  Perhaps 
"  cave "  is  hardly  the  right 
word  for  it.  It  was  only  a 
small  triangular  ledge  of  rock, 
closed  in  at  the  top  by  a  big 
stone,  and  with  barely  room 
for  us  both  to  wedge  ourselves 
in,  while  to  stand  or  even  to 
stretch  out  our  legs  was  impos- 
sible, for  it  was  not  more  than 
four  feet  high  and  very  narrow, 
except  on  the  extreme  edge, 
which  sloped  down,  and  was 
most  unsafe.  We  had  both 
been  thoroughly  soaked,  so 
much  so  that  our  clothes  made 
a  pool  of  water  on  our  little 
ledge,  and  there  was  absolutely 
no  way  of  getting  dry.  Each 
time,  too,  that  water  had  been 
passed  down  to  us  through  the 
stones  at  the  back  of  the  cave 
we  had  been  unable  to  avoid 
spilling  some  of  it — in  fact, 
almost  as  much  as  we  received. 
Thus  all  this  time  the  pool  of 
water  on  the  ledge  was  in- 
creasing, and  we  were  getting 
more  hopelessly  chilled.  I  tore 


out  the  lining  of  my  skirt  to 
mop  up  the  water,  but  it 
proved  of  little  use.  We  even 
scraped  the  moss  from  the  side 
of  the  rock  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. We  suffered  very  much 
from  cramp,  and  could  only 
get  relief  by  changing  places 
with  each  other  every  now  and 
then. 

After  a  short  sleep  Miss 
Trout  announced  her  intention 
of  carrying  up  some  stones  to 
make  another  ladder,  so  that 
she  might  get  out  in  the  early 
morning.  It  was  too  late  to 
think  of  getting  down  from  the 
mountain  that  night,  even  if 
she  were  able  to  escape.  We 
all  knew  now  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  release  until  the 
next  day,  so  we  prepared  to 
spend  the  night  where  we 
were.  It  was  almost  dark  when 
she  came  back,  and  after  talk- 
ing some  time  we  began  to  sing, 
both  for  the  sake  of  passing 
the  time  and  in  the  hope  that 
our  voices  might  be  heard  if  a 
search-party  came  that  way. 
What  a  consolation  it  would 
have  been  to  us  if  we  could 
have  been  sure  that  we  should 
be  missed  that  night !  We 
sang  every  song  we  could 
think  of,  nothing  pathetic  be- 
ing allowed,  for  we  meant  to 
keep  up  our  spirits.  When  our 
voices  really  gave  out,  Miss 
Trout  moved  off  to  a  sheltering 
rock  with  Bibbles  to  get  some 
sleep.  We  were  fortunate  in 
being  two  together,  we  pro- 
tected each  other  to  a  certain 
extent.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  ledge  was  very  slanting, 
and  we  dared  not  let  ourselves 
fall  asleep.  We  took  it  in 
turns  to  sit  on  the  outside, 
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though,  I  am  afraid,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  night 
Nancy  had  more  than  her 
share  of  being  on  the  outside. 

The  night  went  by  far  more 
quickly  than  I  expected.  We 
had  already  noticed  since  we 
first  came  to  Banff  that  it 
was  quite  ten  o'clock  before 
it  got  dark,  and  it  began  to 
be  light  again  before  4  A.M. 

In  the  very  middle  of  the 
night  we  heard  a  movement 
and  could  dimly  see  something 
moving.  I  gripped  Nancy's 
arm.  "  Whatever's  that  ?  "  As 
I  spoke,  the  thing  tore  by  us 
just  at  our  feet,  evidently  terri- 
fied by  our  voices.  I  gave  a 
huge  yell.  It  was  one  thing 
to  be  lost  on  a  mountain  but 
quite  another  to  be  visited  in 
the  dead  of  night  by  strange 
animals — even  by  a  marmot — 
as  we  afterwards  knew  this  to 
have  been. 

As  it  was  getting  light,  we 
heard  Miss  Trout  moving  about 
above,  and  called  out  to  her  to 
provide  us  with  a  little  break- 
fast, which,  of  course,  consisted 
of  some  of  the  dirty  water,  and 
again  our  hole  was  saturated. 
We  thought  it  wise  now  to 
begin  calling  for  help.  This 
had  to  be  kept  up  continuously, 
so  that  any  searchers  passing 
near  might  hear.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  attract  attention 
any  other  way,  so  we  took 
turns  to  call,  now  and  again 
all  joining  in  together.  Miss 
Trout  soon  left  this  to  us  and 
went  away  to  try  and  climb 
her  stones  again,  while  we  once 
more  listened  to  the  crashes, 
feeling  just  as  terrified  as  be- 
fore. We  were  growing  rather 
hopeless  about  being  found,  and 


I  suddenly  wondered  whether 
I  could  not  possibly  get  out 
of  the  cave  by  drawing  myself 
up  through  the  small  hole 
down  which  we  were  given 
our  water.  Being  small  and 
exceedingly  slight,  it  seemed  as 
if  I  might  be  able  to  get  out 
and  help  Miss  Trout.  Nancy 
lodged  herself  at  the  back  of 
the  cave,  and  with  one  foot  on 
her  shoulder  I  pulled  myself 
up  and  managed  to  get  first 
one  arm  through  and  then  my 
head.  There  I  stuck.  It  was 
not  possible  to  get  more 
through,  and  I  had  rather  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  wedged 
there  for  ever.  Also,  I  was 
very  nervous  of  dislodging  the 
stones,  which  were  large  enough 
to  kill  us  if  they  came  down  on 
our  ledge,  so  I  gave  up  the 
attempt.  Soon  after  this  Miss 
Trout  came  back,  hot  and  tired 
after  her  labours,  and  in  spite 
of  the  noise  we  made  shouting 
she  fell  asleep. 

We  had  hoped  that  Bibbles 
would  have  been  some  help  to 
us  by  barking,  but  he  was  very 
quiet,  only  whining  in  a  gentle 
way  that  certainly  could  not 
be  heard  any  distance,  though 
at  times  when  we  all  shouted 
together  he  did  get  a  little 
more  excited.  It  was  a  miser- 
able morning.  We  knew  that 
we  were  completely  hidden 
away,  and  that  the  sound  of 
our  voices  was  shut  in  by  the 
high  rocks  in  front  of  us.  We 
were  so  far  enclosed  that  the 
sun  did  not  reach  us  until  after 
three  o'clock  that  afternoon. 
I  was  still  horribly  wet  and 
cold.  My  skirt  clung  round 
me  like  a  wet  sponge,  so  I  took 
it  off  in  the  hope  of  drying  it, 
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and  only  became  colder  than 
ever,  even  though  Nancy  did 
her  best  to  share  her  much 
drier  one  with  me.  It  was 
getting  more  and  more  difficult 
to  balance  ourselves  on  the 
ledge.  No  doubt  the  want  of 
food  was  making  us  rather 
faint  and  giddy.  I  had  an 
awful  feeling  that  I  must  let 
myself  slide  down  into  the 
basin  of  water  below,  which 
already  contained  much  of  our 
property.  Nancy's  hat,  which 
had  blown  from  the  rock  above, 
the  view-finder  of  her  camera, 
the  stopper  of  our  flask,  and 
the  cap  of  our  drinking-cup, 
were  among  the  things  we 
looked  upon  but  could  not  re- 
cover. 

A  little  after  midday  we 
fancied  we  heard  a  voice !  You 
can  imagine  how  we  shouted, 
listening  for  a  reply  in  between. 
We  were  not  at  all  sure  that 
it  was  not  merely  the  sound 
of  animals,  but  after  a  few 
minutes  we  certainly  got  an 
answer!  Evidently  very  far 
off,  but  quite  unmistakable. 
In  answer  to  our  calls  the 
sound  seemed  to  come  nearer 
and  nearer,  then  we  heard  four 
pistol-shots,  which  we  guessed 
to  be  a  signal  that  we  were 
found. 

It  was  a  long  time  before 
our  rescuer  came  within  speak- 
ing distance,  and  then  it  was 
most  difficult  to  make  ourselves 
understood,  so  that  he  could 
find  out  where  we  were.  Miss 
Trout  was  not  so  shut  in  and 
could  do  far  more  with  her 
voice  in  consequence. 

"  Where  are  you  ?  "  came 
down  a  voice  somewhere  from 
the  heights  above. 


"In  the  old  waterway,  the 
big  crevasse,"  we  shouted  with 
all  the  force  we  could  summon. 
Two  or  three  times  we  were 
asked  the  same  question  before 
we  heard — 

"All  right,  I  think  I  know 
where  you  are ;  I  am  coming." 
There  wets  a  long  wait,  and 
then  the  voice  seemed  much 
nearer — 

"Are  you  there?  Have  you 
any  food  ?  Is  any  one  hurt  ?  " 
We  gave  satisfactory  answers, 
except  regarding  food,  and  then 
came  another  shout — 

"  Can  you  wait  ?  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  to  you  from 
here.  It  will  take  a  long  time 
to  come  round  to  you."  Yes,  we 
could  wait  now  that  we  knew 
we  should  really  be  rescued. 
After  the  strain  of  the  last 
thirty  hours  and  in  our  ex- 
hausted state,  the  great  joy 
was  almost  too  much  for  us. 
We  were  fearfully  excited  but 
had  to  keep  ourselves  calm, 
knowing  there  would  be  great 
difficulties  and  that  we  should 
need  all  our  strength  to  get 
home. 

Having  no  desire  to  present 
a  very  lamentable  appearance, 
we  occupied  ourselves  in  getting 
a  little  tidier.  During  the  night 
we  had  let  our  hair  down  for 
warmth,  and  it  was  in  a  truly 
awful  state, — the  muddy  moss 
from  the  rook  was  tangled  in 
it,  and  it  was  very  hard 
work  to  reduce  it  to  anything 
like  order  with  no  better  im- 
plement than  a  tiny  side-comb. 
My  skirt,  too,  although  not  in 
the  least  dry,  was  put  on  again, 
and  we  both  felt  that  we  looked 
fairly  respectable. 

Several  hours  went  by  before 
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we  heard  anything  more,  and 
it  must  have  been  about  four 
o'clock  when  the  same  voice 
called  out  to  us  again  and  we 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps 
gradually  coming  nearer.  Our 
rescuer,  who  was  an  experi- 
enced guide,  had  found  a  way 
to  get  down  to  us.  A  few 
moments  more  and  we  actually 
heard  him  talking  to  Miss 
Trout  and  discussing  our 
mishap. 

"I  have  some  food  here," 
was  the  most  cheering  sentence 
we  had  heard  for  some  time. 

"Come  along  up  and  you 
shall  have  some."  Then  came 
the  actual  work  of  pulling  us 
up.  A  stout  rope  with  a  noose 
appeared  over  the  stone,  and  I 
was  the  first  to  go  up.  I 
fastened  it  round  my  waist, 
gripping  it  firmly  with  my 
right  hand.  Nancy  held  my 
feet  and  helped  me  to  swing 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  over- 
hanging rock,  and  so,  partly 
by  climbing  haud-over-hand  on 
the  rope,  and  partly  by  being 
pulled  by  the  two  above,  I  got 
to  the  top  of  the  cave. 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  to  see  you !  " 
I  said.  Not  a  mere  polite  say- 
ing just  then,  but  heartfelt. 

Then  came  Nancy's  turn. 
The  guide  found  it  far  more 
difficult  to  get  her  up,  as  she 
had  no  one  to  push  her  off  or 
help  her  to  get  a  foothold,  and 
she  is  also  much  heavier  than 
I  am.  He  had  to  have  two 
tries  before  he  could  get  her 
over  the  rock.  It  was  delight- 
ful to  be  all  together  again  and 
to  have  a  protector. 

We  shall  never  forget  our 
guide.  He  was  a  typical 
Westerner,  very  strong  and 


supple,  with  a  bright  friendly 
expression.  He  wore  a  proper 
mountaineering  outfit,  with  a 
belt  round  his  waist  containing 
pistol  and  cartridges,  and  he 
had  with  him  a  long  coil  of 
stout  rope,  a  sack  containing 
food,  and  a  "billy,"  that  is,  a 
tin  for  making  tea.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  take  off  his  high  boots, 
which  reached  nearly  to  his 
knees,  as  the  polished  rooks 
could  only  be  climbed  in  stock- 
inged feet.  He  told  us  there 
were  nearly  a  hundred  people  out 
looking  for  us,  many  of  them 
experienced  guides  like  himself. 
He  had  organised  a  party  of 
eleven  guides,  distributing  food 
amongst  them  and  sending 
them  all  different  ways,  with 
the  agreement  that  four  shots 
should  be  fired  if  we  were 
found.  Then  we  were  made  to 
take  off  our  boots,  the  guide 
saying  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  get  a  footing  with  them  on, 
and  we  had  to  climb  on  some 
way  farther,  as  there  was  no- 
thing here  with  which  to  make 
a  fire.  One  at  a  time,  he  got 
us  up  the  big  pieces  of  rock 
which  we  had  let  ourselves 
slide  down.  It  was  a  great 
consolation  to  be  told  that  we 
could  not  possibly  have  got  out 
without  ropes,  however  much 
we  had  tried.  In  fact,  he  said 
that  if  we  had  searched  the 
Rockies  all  over,  we  could 
hardly  have  found  a  tighter 
place  to  hide  ourselves  in. 
Bibbles  continued  to  be  a 
trouble,  he  had  to  be  perpetu- 
ally pulled  up  with  the  rope 
tied  round  him.  He  was  look- 
ing painfully  thin  by  this  time, 
his  ribs  showing  in  an  astonish- 
ing manner,  considering  that 
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he  had  only  been  without  food 
two  days. 

At  the  first  available  spot 
the  guide  collected  sticks  and 
built  up  a  fire,  round  which  we 
crouched,  warming  ourselves 
until  the  smoke  got  too  much 
for  us.  The  sun  was  blazing 
too,  and  at  last  we  began  to 
feel  warm  and  dry.  Out  of 
the  sack  the  guide  produced  a 
bag  of  tea,  a  large  hunk  of 
cheese,  about  half  a  loaf  of 
Graham  bread,  and  the  rather 
battered  remains  of  some  cakes. 
It  was  a  most  comic  meal,  but 
I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  appre- 
ciate another  one  quite  as  much. 
The  hot  tea  quite  devoid  of 
milk,  the  rough  substantial 
food,  the  warm  sunshine,  and 
above  all,  the  fact  that  we 
were  saved,  seemed  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  Of  course  we 
not  only  told  our  tale,  but  also 
heard  of  all  that  had  been  done 
on  our  behalf. 

It  seems  that  about  11.30  on 
Tuesday  evening  a  neighbour 
of  Miss  Trout's  reported  our 
absence.  A  party  was  made 
up,  and  shortly  set  out  for  the 
mountain  in  spite  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  They  had 
good  lamps  with  them,  and 
went  different  ways,  working 
round  towards  each  other, 
shots  being  fired  frequently, 
and  united  yells  being  given. 
Near  a  ravine  some  of  the 
party  had  thought  they  heard 
our  voices,  bul  it  was  con- 
sidered too  dangerous  to  go 
any  farther  till  daylight,  so 
they  turned  back  to  the  village 
to  get  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep 
before  starting  off  again.  These 
must  have  been  the  sounds  we 
had  heard  and  answered  in  the 


night,  afterwards  imagining 
them  to  have  been  the  noise  of 
mountain  -  goats.  Soon  after 
daylight  fresh  parties  had 
started  off,  dividing  themselves 
up  into  couples  to  explore  each 
peak. 

As  we  finished  our  meal  we 
heard  voices  calling  from  above. 
"For  goodness  sake,  keep 
away ! "  yelled  our  guide  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  ;  "  go  back, 
it  is  not  safe  to  come  near." 
He  was  afraid  that  if  they  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
they  might  dislodge  stones  and 
send  them  on  our  heads.  In 
this  narrow  crevasse  there 
would  have  been  no  way  of 
avoiding  them. 

Our  pleasant  half  -  hour's 
rest  passed  all  too  quickly. 
We  were  told  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  a  long  difficult  climb 
before  we  could  find  a  descent. 
True  enough,  we  had  to  go 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain and  cross  another  ravine 
to  find  a  way  down.  For  all 
this  first  part  we  held  on  to 
the  same  rope  as  we  followed 
the  guide,  helping  ourselves  up 
by  it  when  necessary.  One 
little  mishap  occurred.  The 
boots  were  always  thrown  up 
each  steep  little  piece  before 
we  climbed  it,  and  unfortunately 
mine  landed  in  a  pool  of  water. 
It  happened  just  before  we 
wished  to  put  them  on  again, 
and  the  awful  struggles  I  had 
to  get  into  those  wet  boots  can 
be  imagined.  Of  course  we 
were  following  quite  a  different 
route  to  the  one  by  which  we 
had  entered  the  crevasse,  and 
most  of  our  way  lay  over  very 
loose  boulders,  with  occasionally 
some  shale. 
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About  eight  o  clock  that  even- 
ing we  came  up  with  two  more 
of  the  guides,  and  there  was 
great  rejoicing  at  sight  of  us. 
One  of  them  rode  off  to  the 
town  to  make  the  news  known 
there,  for  an  order  had  gone 
out  that  if  we  had  not  been 
found  at  eight  o'clock  that 
evening  every  able-bodied  man 
should  turn  out  to  hunt  for  us. 
We  met  more  and  more  of  the 
searchers  as  we  went  on.  Some 
of  them  had  managed  to  get 
water  for  us,  and  after  our  hard 
climbing  we  badly  needed  it. 

It  was  a  long  way  home  and 
very  trying  to  us,  for  naturally 
we  were  very  tired.  An  hour 
later,  when  we  were  well  in 
the  woods  at  the  foot  of 
Rundle,  we  saw  a  blaze  of 
torches  ahead,  and  on  coming 
up  to  the  spot  found  a  large 
party  encamped  there  to  meet 
us.  There  was  tremendous  ex- 
citement over  us  as  we  sat 
down  and  recounted  our  adven- 
tures, trying  to  answer  some 
of  the  many  questions  which 
were  asked,  until  we  began  to 
feel  that  they  were  all  old 
friends.  We  were  given  brandy, 
lemons,  chocolate,  everything 
that  we  could  possibly  fancy. 
It  was  a  very  picturesque  sight 
— about  twenty  saddle -ponies 
standing  by,  every  one  in  either 
mountaineering  or  riding  cos- 
tume, and  the  whole  thing  lit 
up  by  the  fitful  light  of  the 
torches.  Some  of  the  ponies 
had  been  brought  for  our  use, 
but  neither  Nancy  nor  I  were 
used  to  riding,  and  by  this 
time  we  were  far  too  exhausted 
and  shaky  to  attempt  it.  Miss 
Trout  rode  on  and  we  followed 


on  foot,  escorted  by  a  large 
party,  many  of  whom  were 
English  visitors  at  the  big 
hotels.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  town  a  double  rig 
was  waiting  for  us,  and  we  were 
driven  the  last  part  of  the  way. 
It  had  been  brought  as  far  as 
possible  up  into  the  woods,  and 
the  path  being  very  narrow  we 
drove  over  small  bushes  and 
trees  in  what  seemed  to  us  a 
most  reckless  manner.  Then 
as  we  came  out  of  the  woods  on 
to  the  Spray  bridge  we  saw  a 
crowd  of  people  waiting  to  wel- 
come us.  The  news  of  our 
return  had  got  about,  and  we 
were  well  cheered  as  we  drove 
through  the  town.  Every  one 
seemed  astonished  to  find  us 
looking  little  the  worse  for  our 
experience,  for  various  reports 
had  been  spread  as  to  our  being 
brought  home  on  stretchers. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when 
we  drew  up  at  our  little  flat. 
So  much  had  happened  that  it 
seemed  far  more  like  two  weeks 
than  two  days  since  we  had 
left  it. 

The  next  day  found  us  very 
stiff  and  tired,  but,  strange  to 
say,  neither  of  us  had  taken 
cold  in  spite  of  the  time  we  had 
spent  in  wet  clothing.  Going 
out  in  the  town  the  first  time 
was  rather  embarrassing. 
Everybody  knew  us  and 
wished  to  talk  over  our  ad- 
ventures, but  we  felt  somewhat 
ashamed  of  having  got  into 
such  difficulties  and  caused  so 
much  anxiety.  We  were  quite 
glad  after  a  few  days'  rest  to 
say  good-bye  to  Banff  and 
treacherous  Mount  Bundle. 
A.  ELLA  DOMAN. 
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THE    SHANNON  AND    THE    CHESAPEAKE. 


THE  1st  of  June  1913  is  the 
centenary  of  the  naval  duel  of 
the  Shannon  and  the  Chesa- 
peake, a  memorable  episode  of 
the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  was  an  engage- 
ment which  combined  certain 
qualities  which  always  appeal 
to  the  traditional  British  love 
for  a  fair  field,  a  gallant  fight, 
and  playing  the  game.  The 
preliminary  training,  the 
courtesy  of  the  challenge  to 
a  stronger  opponent,  the  brill- 
iancy of  the  exploit,  and  the 
thoroughness  of  the  victory, 
only  needed  the  crowning 
feature  of  the  modesty  shown 
by  the  victor  in  his  formal 
report  to  headquarters,  and  in 
his  acceptance  of  the  honours 
which  were  showered  upon 
him,  to  make  the  achievement 
one  which  his  country  is  not 
likely  to  forget. 

It  was  a  time  of  much 
anxiety  in  England.  The 
capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
the  storming  of  Badajoz,  and 
the  recent  defeat  of  Marmont 
at  Salamanca,  had  only  been 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  the  loss 
of  very  many  gallant  lives,  and 
there  were  those  at  home  who 
turned  their  eyes,  almost  with 
despair,  from  the  Spanish  Pen- 
insula to  the  war  which  had 
broken  out  with  the  United 
States  of  America  about  a 
year  before. 

The  days  when  a  cause 
might  be  decided  by  the  ordeal 
of  single  combat  were  long 
past ;  no  longer  might  a 


Goliath  stride  forth  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Philistines  to  call 
upon  his  foes  to  "Give  me  a 
man,  that  we  may  fight  to- 
gether;" and,  so  far  as  duels 
between  ship  and  ship  had 
been  possible  in  the  war  with 
America,  disaster  had  more 
than  once  befallen  the  vessels 
of  England,  often  owing  to 
the  chances  of  warfare,  when 
frigate  would  meet  frigate, 
and  brig  would  meet  brig,  at  a 
time  when  the  American  ships 
of  each  class  carried  more  guns 
and  a  larger  crew  than  were 
customary  at  that  date  for 
their  English  rivals  of  corre- 
sponding rig.  So  there  was  a 
charm  of  peculiar  audacity  in 
the  idea  which  inspired  Philip 
Broke,  the  captain  of  the  Eng- 
lish frigate,  the  Shannon,  to 
arrange  for  a  single  combat 
between  his  ship  and  the 
American  frigate,  the  Chesa- 
peake. With  the  exception  of 
one  light  boat  gun,  the  Shan- 
non mounted  only  24  guns, 
and  was  manned  by  a  crew 
of  300  men  and  boys,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  latter, 
besides  30  seamen  and  pas- 
sengers recently  taken  out  of 
other  vessels.  The  Chesapeake 
was  a  rather  larger  frigate, 
and  mounted  49  guns,  with  a 
complement  of  440  men.  In 
each  ship  the  guns  on  the 
main -deck  were  18 -pounders, 
and  those  on  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle  were  32-pound 
carronades. 

Captain  Broke  was  no  novice 
in    naval    warfare.      He    had 
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been  appointed  in  1806  to  the 
command  of  the  Shannon,  and 
had  from  the  first  taken  a 
special  pride  in  the  discipline 
of  his  ship.  The  guns  were 
laid,  and  fitted  with  proper 
sights,  under  his  own  direc- 
tion. There  were  frequent 
practices  in  firing;  the  guns, 
with  their  rammers  and 
sponges,  and  with  shot  and 
powder  always  ready,  were 
known  as  the  "brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  ship,"  and,  with 
a  curious  anticipation  of  a 
recent  development  of  naval 
tactics,  Captain  Broke  trained 
his  gunners  to  concentrate  on 
one  point  of  attack  all  the 
guns  of  each  broadside  in  turn. 
'The  Gazette'  of  December 
1812  had  reported  the  capture 
by  the  Shannon  of  the  Nautilus 
and  the  Thorn,  two  American 
vessels  of  Halifax,  and  the 
constant  movements  of  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  no 
doubt  kept  the  crew  of  the 
Shannon,  under  such  a  com- 
mander, always  in  good  fight- 
ing trim. 

Along  with  his  consort  ship, 
the  Tenedos,  Captain  Broke 
had,  in  the  April  of  1813,  re- 
connoitred the  harbour  of 
Boston,  and  Captain  Lawrence, 
the  commodore  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, probably  congratulated 
himself  on  his  skill  or  good 
fortune  in  having  subsequently 
slipped  into  the  harbour,  by  a 
seldom  used  channel,  at  a  time 
when  easterly  winds  had  ob- 
liged the  Shannon  and  her  con- 
sort to  stand  off  from  the 
coast.  After  capturing,  a  few 
days  earlier,  the  Lucy  and  the 
William,  two  Halifax  ships, 
Captain  Broke  sent  in  to 
VOL.  CXCIII. — NO.  MCLXXII. 


Captain  Lawrence,  as  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, a  challenge,  which,  for 
the  candid  information  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  Shannon 
and  the  modest  confidence  of 
the  writer  in  his  ship  and  his 
men,  was  of  a  singular  sim- 
plicity and  directness.  It  is 
reproduced  in  '  The  Gazette ' 
and  various  publications  of  the 
period,  and  the  challenger  re- 
quests his  opponent  to  do  him 
the  favour  of  meeting  the 
Shannon  to  try  the  fortune  of 
the  respective  flags.  Full 
particulars  are  given  as  to  the 
men  and  guns  of  the  British 
ship ;  a  large  area  of  open  sea 
off  Boston,  accurately  specified 
by  nautical  dimensions,  is 
offered  for  the  engagement ; 
and  the  writer  adds,  "I  will 
send  all  other  ships  beyond  the 
power  of  interfering  with  us, 
and  meet  you  wherever  it  is 
most  agreeable  to  you  within 
the  limits  of "  the  specified 
rendezvous.  The  writer  asks 
to  be  favoured  with  a  speedy 
reply,  "  as  we  are  short  of 
provisions  and  water,  and  can- 
not stay  long  here." 

The  challenge  was  readily 
accepted,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston  crowded  the  heights 
round  the  bay ;  some  came  out 
in  yachts  and  small  ships  to 
look  on ;  some,  it  is  said,  sat 
with  watch  in  hand,  in  their 
confident  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  victory  for  the  Ameri- 
can. The  result  was  as  de- 
cisive as  the  engagement  was 
brief.  After  some  little  man- 
oeuvring, the  Chesapeake  hauled 
up  within  hail  of  the  Shannon, 
and  the  battle  began.  Two 
broadsides  only  were  exchanged; 
3F 
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the  rigging  of  the  ships  became 
locked;  and  Captain  Broke 
gave  the  order  for  boarding. 
A  desperate  resistance  fol- 
lowed ;  the  enemy  were  driven, 
sword  in  hand,  from  every 
point ;  the  American  flags  were 
hauled  down ;  and  the  Union 
Jack  was  hoisted  at  the  mast- 
head of  the  Chesapeake.  Only 
fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed 
from  the  firing  of  the  first  gun 
when  the  boarders,  led  by 
Captain  Broke  himself,  were 
on  the  deck  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  in  four  minutes  more  the 
fighting  was  over.  The  casu- 
alties on  both  sides  were  nume- 
rous. Captain  Broke  himself 
received  a  terrible  wound  on 
the  head ;  Captain  Lawrence 
fell  early  in  the  engagement. 
Among  the  killed  on  the  British 
side  were  Lieutenant  Watts ; 
the  purser,  who  had  volun- 
teered his  help;  and  Stephens, 
the  boatswain,  who  had  fought 
under  Rodney  a  little  while 
earlier;  while  of  the  seamen 
and  marines  23  were  killed 
and  56  wounded.  The  losses 
of  the  Chesapeake  were  even 
heavier,  amounting  to  70  killed 
and  100  wounded.  The  wound 
of  Captain  Broke  was  so  severe 
that,  as  soon  as  victory  was 
assured,  he  handed  over  the 
command  to  Lieutenant  Wallis, 
who  was  also  left  in  charge  of 
the  prize. 

The  official  despatch,  with  a 
full  account  of  the  engagement, 
was  sent  by  Captain  Broke  on 
the  6th  of  June  1812  to  Captain 
Capel,  then  in  command  of  the 
British  squadron  at  Halifax, 
and  was  on  the  llth  of  June 
forwarded  by  Captain  Capel 
to  Mr  J.  W.  Croker,  the  then 


Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
with  a  covering  letter  contain- 
ing a  high  testimonial  to  "  the 
indefatigable  exertions  and  per- 
severing zeal  of  Captain  Broke  " 
ever  since  he  had  been  under 
the  orders  of  the  writer.  He 
also  mentions  the  fact,  modestly 
omitted  in  the  original  de- 
spatch, that  Captain  Broke 
had  himself  led  the  boarders, 
and  been  the  first  man  to  set 
foot  upon  the  Chesapeake. 
That  the  engagement  was 
a  matter  of  broadsides  and  of 
hand-to-hand  fighting  appears 
from  a  sentence  in  the  despatch 
which  states  that  "  Both  ships 
came  out  of  action  in  the  most 
beautiful  order,  their  rigging 
apparently  as  perfect  as  if  they 
had  only  been  exchanging 
broadside  salutes."  The  reply 
from  the  Admiralty  bears  date 
the  9th  of  July,  and  is  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Mr  Croker 
himself  to  Admiral  Warren.  It 
reports  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  had  had  occasion  to 
observe,  with  great  approba- 
tion, the  zeal,  judgment,  and 
activity  which  had  character- 
ised Captain  Broke's  proceed- 
ings since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  and  also  the  celerity 
and  effect  of  his  late  attack, 
and  the  personal  bravery  of  his 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 
Provision  would  be  made  for  a 
medal  to  be  presented  to  Captain 
Broke,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
Lieutenants  Wallis  and  Falk- 
iner  to  the  rank  of  Commodore, 
and  attention  would  be  given 
to  the  recommendations  of 
all  others  mentioned  in  the 
despatch. 

That  such  a  crushing  defeat 
as  that  of  the  Chesapeake  caused 
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consternation  and  amazement 
in  America  will  be  readily 
believed.  A  report,  with  his 
own  version  of  the  affair,  was 
drawn  up  by  Lieutenant  Bird 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  sent  to 
the  American  Secretary  of  their 
Navy.  An  inquiry  was  held, 
and  a  further  report  issued  j  it 
can  be  read  in  the  publications 
of  the  day,  along  with  the 
criticisms  which  it  provoked. 

The  wound  which  Captain 
Broke  received  in  the  action 
was  the  end  of  his  naval  career ; 
and,  after  one  other  engage- 
ment, resulting  in  the  capture 
of  the  Invincible,  a  French 
frigate,  he  brought  his  ship 
home  in  the  autumn  of  1813, 
and  received  an  ovation  befit- 
ting his  exploits.  The  first 
tidings  of  his  great  deed,  and  its 
effect  for  the  safety  of  British 
shipping,  are  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  paper  of  the  day,  to 
have  "rent  Lloyds'  conclave," 
and  universal  honours  now 
awaited  him.  He  was  made  a 
Baronet  on  October  the  25th, 
1813,  and  also  received  a 
K.C.B. ;  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  at  the  same  time  as 
they  voted  the  Freedom  of  the 
City  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
for  the  victory  of  Vittoria  in 
the  previous  June,  voted  to 
Captain  Broke  a  sword  and  the 
like  Freedom,  with  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Shannon,  and  the 
sword  and  the  Freedom  were 
soon  after  presented  to  him, 
although,  even  then,  owing  to 
his  wound,  his  head  was  still 
enveloped  in  bandages.  His 
modesty  did  not  fail  him  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation, 
for  he  declared  "  that  there  was 


not  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
his  Majesty  who  would  not 
have  discharged  his  duty  with 
equal  zeal." 

His  native  county  of  Suffolk 
especially  delighted  to  show 
him  honour,  for,  as  Devon 
had  her  Raleigh,  Norfolk  her 
Nelson,  and  Yorkshire  her 
Frobisher,  so  Suffolk  might 
claim  Broke  as  her  naval 
hero.  The  verse-writers  of  the 
day  did  not  lose  their  oppor- 
tunity. Among  the  best 
known  lines  in  honour  of 
the  occasion  are  those  immor- 
talised in  '  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days,'  where  "  Brave 
Broke  he  waved  his  sword, 
crying,  '  Now,  my  lads,  aboard, 
And  we'll  stop  their  playing 
Yankee  doodle  dandy  O ! " 
'  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  ' 
of  1813  contains  several  of 
these  effusions,  and  if  some 
are  sad  doggerel,  they  bear 
unimpeachable  testimony  to 
the  universal  feeling  of  honour 
for  their  subject. 

Those  were  not  the  days  of 
a  cheap  illustrated  press  to 
reproduce  pictorially,  for  the 
breakfast-table  of  the  morrow, 
the  leading  events  of  the  previ- 
ous day;  but  numerous  were 
the  portraits,  pictures,  and 
engravings  of  the  popular 
sailor  and  his  brother  officers, 
and  of  the  memorable  engage- 
ment itself.  The  most  striking 
portrait  of  Captain  Broke  him- 
self is  one  painted  by  S.  Lane 
and  engraved  by  C.  Turner,  in 
which,  with  an  artist's  licence, 
the  gallant  captain  is  shown 
in  the  full  levee  dress 
of  a  post  -  captain,  stand- 
ing unconcerned  with  his  (sub- 
sequently presented)  sword  of 
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honour  in  his  hand,  on  the 
deck  of  the  Chesapeake,  starred 
with  his  (subsequently  ac- 
quired) decorations,  and  with  a 
conventional  background  of 
rolling  battle  -  smoke  and  a 
large  cannon.  Another  and 
less  known  portrait  is  a 
lithograph  by  Templeton,  from 
a  drawing  by  W.  C.  Ross, 
A.R.A.,  which  must  have 
appealed  to  his  old  comrades- 
in-arms,  for  it  shows  him  with 
an  easy-fitting  jacket  of  naut- 
ical cut,  open  at  the  throat, 
and  wearing  the  skull  -  cap 
which  he  wore  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  to  protect  from 
cold  the  wound  which  he  re- 
ceived as  he  led  his  boarders 
to  victory.  His  autograph  is 
given  below  the  picture,  with 
the  family  arms  duly  quar- 
tered, and  showing  the  family 
crest  of  a  brock  or  badger. 
There  are  also  various  smaller 
engravings.  One  by  W.  R. 
Cook,  from  a  drawing  by 
Engleheart,  published  in  1814, 
shows  its  subject  in  a  head- 
and-shoulders  picture,  in  the 
roll  collar  and  stock  then  worn 
by  English  gentlemen,  with  a 
facsimile  of  his  signature 
below.  Another,  engraved  by 
Blood  in  1815,  and  published 
by  Gold,  of  Ipswich,  shows  Sir 
Philip  Bowes  Vere  Broke, 
Bart.,  K.C.B.,  captain  R.N. 
(thus  giving  him  his  full 
name  and  title),  in  dress  naval 
uniform,  with  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent coat  of  arms  below,  and 
for  mottoes,  Tria  Juncta  In 
Uno,  and  Scevumque  tridentem 
habemus.  Some  of  the  pictures 
of  the  engagement  were  on 
view  at  the  late  Naval  Exhibi- 
tion, and  there  is  one  curious 


little  print  which  shows  at  the 
forepeak  of  the  Chesapeake  a 
special  flag  which  her  captain 
had  hoisted  only  a  few  days 
previously.  It  bears  an  in- 
scription which  reads  strangely 
in  the  light  of  present-day 
American  politics,  viz. :  "  Sail- 
ors' Rights  Free  Trade,"  and 
is  said  to  have  been  hoisted  on 
the  supposition  that  "that 
famous  American  motto  would 
paralyse  the  energies  and  damp 
the  efforts  of  the  men  of  the 
Shannon.1'  It  was  one  of  four 
flags  with  which  the  Chesa- 
peake went  into  action  (in 
characteristic  contrast  to  the 
single  Union  Jack,  which  was 
all  that  was  allowed  to  be 
flown  by  the  Shannon),  and 
it  would  appear,  if  the  print 
can  be  trusted,  to  have  been, 
by  a  singular  contempt  of  its 
intended  effect  on  the  part  of 
the  Shannon's  men,  the  only 
flag  not  hauled  down  when 
the  engagement  was  over. 

Not  least  among  the  honours 
accorded  to  Captain  Broke  was 
the  dedication  to  him  by  the 
author,  in  1817,  of  William 
James'  '  History  of  Various 
Occurrences  of  the  Late  War 
between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America.' 
Sir  Philip  Broke  became  a 
rear-admiral  in  due  course  of 
seniority,  in  the  year  1830,  and 
died  eleven  years  later,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  baronetcy  by  his 
eldest  son,  and  then  by  another 
son,  but  the  title  became  extinct 
in  1887,  although  two  daugh- 
ters of  yet  another  son  are  liv- 
ing, the  representatives  in  their 
generation  of  the  famous  cap- 
tor of  the  Chesapeake. 
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BY   IAN  HAY. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY. — REHEARSED   EFFECTS. 


"  .HAs  ^Herbert,"  enquired 
Mrs  Welwyn,  taking  a  deep 
breath,  "Aurt  .Horace  ?"  She 
choked.  "  Oh,  dear  !  " 

"  Very  good,  Mumsie,"  said 
Amelia  encouragingly.  "  Go 
on!" 

"But  it  puts  me  out  of 
breath  so,  child,  as  soon  as 
I  begin  to  think  of  it,"  com- 
plained her  pupil.  "I  shall 
never  learn." 

"  Yes,  you  will,"  said  Amelia 
confidently.  "H'a  are  just  a 
matter  of  proper  breathing, 
Daddy  says.  Now  try  the 
next  sentence,  and  remember 
there's  a  trap  in  it." 

Miss  Amelia  seated  herself 
upon  the  floor,  clasping  her  long 
black  legs  with  her  arms  and 
resting  her  chin  on  her  knees. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  with  a 
little  nod. 

Conscientious  Mrs  Welwyn, 
having  audibly  recharged  her 
lungs,  now  began  to  emit 
another  heavily  aspirated 
sentence. 

"  .Hildebrand,"  she  an- 
nounced, "Aas  hit  Henry  hard 
^intentionally.  There,  that's 
done  it ! "  She  sighed  des- 
pairingly. 

"  And  I  warned  you,  mother," 
said  Amelia  reproachfully. 
"  That  last  word  is  put  in  on 
purpose  to  trip  you  up." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  replied  her 


mother  with  an  apologetic 
smile.  "And  it  always  does. 
You  can't  teach  an  old  dog 
new  tricks,  ducky,  and  that's 
a  fact.  I  have  always  been 
common  in  my  talk,  and  com- 
mon in  my  talk  I  always  will 
be.  All  I  can  promise  is  that 
I  will  do  my  best  this  after- 
noon ;  and  I  hope  for  all  of 
your  sakes  that  your  old 
mother  won't  go  and  disgrace 
you." 

Little  'Melia's  reply  to  this 
humble  aspiration  was  an  em- 
brace which  entirely  disorgan- 
ised the  hooks  and  eyes  at  the 
back  of  Martha  Welwyn's 
festal  garment.  While  the 
disaster  was  being  repaired, 
Tilly  entered  briskly.  In  her 
hand  she  held  a  printed  card, 
bearing  the  legend,  APART- 
MENTS, in  staring  letters. 
This  she  dropped  behind  the 
piano. 

"  Hook  me  up  behind,  'Melia, 
will  you,"  she  said,  "when 
you  have  finished  mother  ? 
No,  I'll  do  mother  and  you 
do  me.  Your  hair-ribbon  is 
wrong.  Let  me  get  hold  of 
it." 

The  Welwyns,  m&re  et  filles, 
formed  themselves  into  a 
voluble  equilateral  triangle. 

"  I  found  that  '  Apartments  ' 
card  lying  on  the  hall-table," 
said  Tilly  with  a  shiver.  "  I 
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suppose  Russell  took  it  out  of 
the  drawer  when  he  was  mak- 
ing his  inventory.  A  nice 
thing  if  they  had  all  marched 
in  through  the  front  door  at 
that  very  moment !  Still,"  she 
added  cheerily,  "  there's  no 
harm  done.  Am  I  all  right, 
do  you  think?" 

"Tilly,  you  look  lovely," 
said  Amelia. 

"One  thing  about  being  a 
dressmaker,"  admitted  Tilly, 
kissing  her  little  sister,  "  is 
that  you  can  make  yourself  a 
dress.  'Molia,  you  look  a  little 
duck.  Mother,  your  hair  isn't 
quite  right.  Let  me  pull  it  out 
a  bit  here." 

She  tweaked  the  coiffure  of 
her  much-enduring  parent  into 
position,  whistling  blithely. 
Her  cheeks  were  pink,  her 
eyes  sparkled.  She  was  de- 
termined to  look  her  best  for 
Dicky  that  day.  And  to  do 
her  justice,  she  did. 

"Tilly,  dear,"  remarked  Mrs 
Welwyn  dubiously,  "can  we 
all  get  round  that  table  for 
tea?" 

"  Gracious  !  "  cried  Tilly, 
observing  the  heavily-loaded 
table  for  the  first  time.  "  You 
are  never  going  to  plant  every- 
body round  that,  like  nursery 
tea?" 

"Ain't  we?"  said  Mrs 
Welwyn  blankly. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied 
Tilly. 

Swiftly  she  sketched  out  the 
fundamentals  of  that  meal 
which  combines  the  maximum 
of  discomfort  with  the  mini- 
mum of  nourishment — after- 
noon-tea as  consumed  by  high 
society  at  the  present  period, — 
and  in  three  minutes  the  great 


[June 

round  table,  tipped  on  to  its 
edge,  was  trundled  rapidly  into 
Mr  Welwyn's  bedroom,  to  the 
surprise  and  discomfort  of  Mr 
Welwyn,  who  was  dressing  at 
the  time. 

"  Now  a  small  tea  -  table," 
commanded  Tilly. 

"There  isn't  such  a  thing  in 
the  house,  love,"  panted  her 
over-heated  parent. 

"Yes,  there  is,"  said  little 
'Melia,  the  ever -ready.  "In 
Mr  Pumpherston's  room.  He 
keeps  a  text  framed  in  fir- 
cones on  it." 

"  You're  right,  dear  ;  I  had 
forgotten,"  admitted  Mrs 
Welwyn.  "  Well,  Pumpherston 
is  going  to  get  bounced  this 
evening  anyway,  so  we  might 
as  well  have  his  table  now  as 
then.  Come  with  me  and  get 
it.  He's  out." 

Left  alone,  Tilly  flitted  about 
the  room,  reviving  its  faded 
glories  as  far  as  she  was  able 
by  deft  touches  here  and 
there;  straightening  curtains, 
patting  cushions,  and  confiding 
to  various  unresponsive  articles 
of  upholstery  the  information 
that  her  love  was  like  a  Red, 
Red  Rose. 

"Tea-table  here,  I  think," 
she  said,  pausing.  "Probably 
Lady  Adela  would  have  hers 
nearer  the  fire ;  but  then  Lady 
Aclela's  drawing-room  carpet 
has  not  got  a  hole  in  it.  Come 
in!" 

The  door  opened,  and  an 
eerie  figure  appeared.  It  was 
Mr  Russell — n6  Stillbottle — in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  wearing  an 
insecurely  fastened  dicky.  His 
black  trousers,  being  much  too 
long  for  him,  presented  a 
corrugated  appearance.  In 
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hia  hand  he  carried  a  great 
bunoh  of  pink  carnations. 

"These  'ave  just  been  'anded 
in,  Miss,"  he  announced.  "No 
name,  and" — with  a  slight 
note  of  congratulation  in  his 
voice — "nothing  to  pay." 

Tilly  thanked  him,  and  tak- 
ing the  flowers,  buried  her  face 
in  the  heart  of  the  bunch. 
When  she  withdrew  it  she 
found  that  Mr  Stillbottle  was 
still  present. 

"If  you  could  find  him, 
Miss,"  he  said  deferentially, 
"I  should  like  to  'ave  a  word 
with  the  Chief  Nut." 

"Who?" 

"The  old  feller  that's  run- 
ning this  fake." 

"  Oh,  my  father  ?  "  said  Tilly, 
biting  her  lip.  "He  is  dress- 
ing, I  think."  She  tucked  three 
or  four  carnations  into  her  belt 
and  began  to  arrange  the 
others  in  a  bowl. 

"  Then,  perhaps,"  said  Mr 
Russell,  "you  could  advise  me 
on  a  purely  personal  matter." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Tilly 
absently.  Dicky's  gift  still 
claimed  all  her  attention. 

"It's  these  trousers,  Miss," 
explained  Eussell  confidential- 
ly. "They  are  the  pair  sup- 
plied by  the  management ;  and 
between  ourselves,  I  don't 
think  they  suit  me.  Brother 
Perce  may  'ave  a  faithful 
'eart,  but  'e's  built  all  wrong. 
These  trousers  are  six  or  eight 
inches  too  long  in  the  leg.  I 
feel  as  if  I  was  wearin'  a  pair 
of  concertinas.  Now " 

This  sartorial  jeremiad  was 
cut  short  by  the  entrance  of 
Mrs  Welwyn,  who,  travelling 
full  speed  astern,  and  towing 
Amelia  and  the  tea-table  of 


Pumpherston  in  her  wake, 
butted  the  double  doors  open, 
and  backed  heavily  into  the 
orator.  Mr  Russell,  looking 
deeply  injured,  retired  to  com- 
plete his  toilet. 

"That's  better,"  said  Tilly, 
when  the  small  tea-table  had 
been  placed  over  the  hole  in 
the  carpet,  and  the  tea-tray 
had  been  placed  over  a  hole 
in  the  tablecloth.  "Is  every- 
thing ready  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Amelia. 

"  What  about  the  babies  ?  " 

"  I  have  washed  and  dressed 
them,"  said  Mrs  Welwyn. 
"  'Melia  will  fetch  them  down 
for  a  few  minutes  about  a 
quarter  to  six." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Tilly 
approvingly.  "They  are  dar- 
lings, both  of  them,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  them  down 
all  the  time,  but  it's  too  risky. 
What  time  is  it  now  ?  " 

"Ten  minutes  to  five,"  said 
Amelia. 

"  Mercy  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs 
Welwyn,  greatly  agitated  at 
the  proximity  of  her  hour. 
"Where  shall  I  sit,  Tilly, 
dear?" 

"  On  the  sofa,  Mumsie  ;  and 
don't  get  hot,  because  you  are 
looking  very  nice,"  said  Tilly 
soothingly.  "  Hallo,  Dad — 
just  in  time." 

Mr  Welwyn  in  a  frock-coat, 
looking  quite  the  scholar  and 
gentleman,  had  entered  from 
his  bedroom. 

"  I  perceive  the  feast  is 
spread,"  he  observed  jauntily. 
"Mistress  of  Ceremonies,  how 
do  we  dispose  ourselves  ?  " 

"Mother  here,"  replied  me- 
ticulous Tilly —  "on  the  sofa 
with  the  Morning  Post.  I 
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picked  it  up  off  the  floor  of 
the  railway  carriage  this 
morning.  Don't  read  it ;  just 
be  glancing  at  it  carelessly. 
Father,  sit  by  the  fire  with 
a  book.  Here's  one.  'Melia, 
you  had  better  be  on  a  foot- 
stool at  Mother's  feet,  with 
your  head  against  her  knee. 
Don't  fall  over  her  when  you 
get  up,  Mother.  And  don't 
come  forward  more  than  three 
steps  to  meet  Lady  Adela : 
you're  as  good  as  she  is,  remem- 
ber. Say  it's  very  sweet  of  her 
to  come  all  this  way.  And  if 
you  call  her  'your  Ladyship,'  I 
shall  walk  straight  across  the 
room  and  kill  you — see  ?  " 

"Yes,  lovey,"  sighed  the 
flustered  Mrs  Welwyn.  "What 
do  I  call  her?" 

"  Lady  Adela  —  not  Lady 
Mainwaring,  mind ! " 

"  It  sounds  so  familiar,  start- 
ing Christian  names  right  off," 
objected  Mrs  Welwyn  feebly. 

"Never  mind,  you've  got  to 
do  it,"  said  Tilly  ruthlessly. 
"I  shall  be  here  by  the  tea- 
table,  and  if  any  of  you  get  on 
to  thin  ice  I  shall  drop  a  tea- 
spoon. Do  you  all  under- 
stand?" 

"Yes,  Tilly,"  replied  a  re- 
spectful chorus. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  replied 
the  Mistress  of  Ceremonies. 
"  Now  let  me  see  you  all  in 
your  places.  Attention  !  " 

Tilly  clapped  her  hands,  and 
her  well-drilled  retinue  froze 
into  their  appointed  attitudes. 

"Don't  hold  the  Morning 
Post  as  if  you  were  trying  to 
lick  butter  off  it,  Mother,"  said 
Tilly.  "'Melia,  pull  up  your 
stocking.  Dad,  you  are  splen- 
did, but  you  are  laughing. 


This  is  a  serious  business, 
remember.  Now,  all  keep  like 
that  for  two  minutes,  to  see 
if  —  mercy  on  us,  here  they 
are ! " 

But  she  was  wrong. 

The  door  creaked,  and  swung 
slowly  open,  to  admit  the  at- 
tenuated figure  of  Grandma 
Banks,  who,  in  the  most 
unconcerned  fashion  possible, 
hobbled  across  the  room  to  the 
fireplace  and  seated  herself  in 
the  vacant  arm-chair  opposite 
to  her  son-in-law,  with  every 
appearance  of  having  come  to 
anchor  for  the  evening. 

Grandma's  descendants  gath- 
ered into  a  panic  -  stricken 
knot  in  the  corner. 

"  She  cant  stay !  "  whispered 
Tilly  frantically.  "Mother,  get 
her  to  bed." 

"My  dearie,"  responded  Mrs 
Welwyn  helplessly,  "  you  know 
what  she  is  when  she  smells  a 
rat ! " 

"Try,  anyhow!"  urged  Tilly, 
glancing  feverishly  at  the 
clock. 

Mrs  Welwyn  approached  her 
aged  parent  much  as  a  small 
boy  approaches  a  reputed 
wasp's  nest. 

"Mother,"  she  said  nerv- 
ously. 

"Eh?"  replied  Mrs  Banks, 
looking  up  sharply  and  scrut- 
inising her  daughter  over  her 
glasses.  "What  'ave  you  got 
them  things  on  for?  Goin' 
out  somewhere  ?  At  your  age, 
too  !  "  she  added  irrelevantly. 

"Yes — no — yes,"  stammered 
Martha  Welwyn,  who  tam- 
pered with  the  truth  with 
difficulty.  "I've  arranged  for 
you  to  have  your  tea  in  your 
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own     room     this     afternoon, 
Mother." 

"  Why?"  inquired  Mrs  Banks 
at  once. 

"You  are  not  looking  very 
well,"  interposed  Mr  Welwyn 
rashly. 

"I'm  eighty -one,"  retorted 
the  old  lady  with  great  spirit, 
"and  as  'earty  as  ever  I  was, 
Welwyn.  I  shall  'ave  my  tea 
in  'ere." 

"  We  rather  want  this  room 
this  afternoon,  dear,"  re- 
sumed Mrs  Welwyn  gallantly. 
"  Father  has  some  people  com- 
ing in  on  business." 

"Is  Father  going  to  get  a 
job  of  work  to  do?"  riposted 
Grandma  Banks  in  tones  of 
gratified  surprise. 

Mr  Welwyn  blew  his  nose 
sheepishly,  and  the  clock  struck 
five.  Tilly  came  forward  and 
knelt  by  her  grandmother's 
chair. 

"It  is  very  important  for  all 
of  us,  Granny,"  she  pleaded, 
"that  Father  should  have  an 
undisturbed  talk  with  these 
people ;  so  we  thought  we 
would  keep  this  room  clear  this 
afternoon.  You  don't  want 
to  be  troubled  with  strangers, 
do  you?  Nasty,  loud-voiced 
people." 

"I  likes  people  with  loud 
voices,"  replied  the  old  lady 
cantankerously.  "I  can  'ear 
what  they  says." 

•/  •/ 

"But  they're  only  going  to 
talk  business,"  urged  Tilly. 
"  Come  along,  there's  a  dear 
old  Grandma.  You'll  be  much 
more  comfortable  in  your  own 
room.  There's  a  nice  fire  there, 
and  I'll  bring  you  in  a  lovely 
tea.  Take  my  arm." 

By  this  time  Mrs  Banks  had 


been  raised  to  her  feet,  and 
now  found  herself  being  gently 
but  inexorably  propelled  in  the 
direction  of  the  door. 

"  You  don't  want  me,  that's 
the  truth,"  she  observed,  get- 
ting reluctantly  under  way. 
"  You're  ashamed  of  your  old 
Grandma,  that's  what  it  is." 

"Nonsense,  darling,"  said 
Tilly.  "You  know  how  fond 
we  all  are  of  you.  But  you 
would  only  be  tired  out  by  a 
lot  of  people." 

"  No,"  persisted  the  old  lady, 
"you  don't  want  me." 

She  hobbled  through  the 
door  on  her  grand-daughter's 
arm,  still  speaking  the  truth. 

"Poor  old  Granny  !"  Tilly's 
voice  said  very  gently.  "  I 
promise  to  make  it  all  up  to 
you  some  day." 

The  bedroom  door  on  the 
other  side  of  the  landing  was 
heard  to  open  and  shut,  and 
there  was  momentary  silence. 
Then  the  front-door  bell  emitted 
a  majestic  peal.  The  sound 
thrilled  the  Welwyns  like  a 
tocsin.  Tilly  darted  in. 

"Get  to  your  places,"  she 
whispered. 

The  troupe  hastily  resumed 
their  proper  poses,  and  a  tense 
silence  ensued. 

Mrs  Welwyn  took  a  deep 
breath. 

"Has  Horace,"  she  inquired 
in  a  hoarse  and  hysterical 
whisper,  "/iurt  Herbert?  No, 
but  Hildebrand " 

"They  are  in  the  hall," 
hissed  Amelia. 

"They  are  coming  up,"  said 
Mr  Welwyn  calmly. 

Suddenly  Tilly's  fortitude 
deserted  her. 

"I     can't      bear     it!"     she 
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wailed,  and  bolted  incontin- 
ently through  the  inner  door 
into  her  father's  room. 

"Tilly,  darling,  don't  leave 
us ! "  was  the  agonised  cry  of 
Mrs  Welwyn  and  Amelia.  .  .  . 

Next  moment  Mr  Welwyn, 
finding  himself  alone  in  his  own 
drawing-room,  rose  to  his  feet 
and,  as  rapidly  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  joined 


the  panic-stricken  mob  in  his 
bedroom. 

Almost  simultaneously  the 
door  on  to  the  landing  was 
thrown  open,  and  Mr  Still- 
bottle's  wheezy  voice  an- 
nounced— 

"  Lord  Mainwaring,  Lady 
Mainwaring,  and  party ! " 
Then  in  a  surprised  and  in- 
formal tone — 

"Hallo!     Stage  clear?" 


CHAPTBB  TWENTY-ONE. — TJNBEHEAESED. 


Mr  Mainwaring,  Lady  Adela, 
and  party  —  the  latter  com- 
prised Sylvia,  Connie  Carmyle, 
and  Dicky — came  to  a  stand- 
still in  the  middle  of  the  vast 
and  empty  drawing-room  and 
looked  inquiringly  about  them. 
Lady  Adela,  upon  whom  the 
labour  of  climbing  the  stair- 
case had  told  heavily,  first 
deleted  from  her  features  the 
stately  smile  which  she  had 
mechanically  assumed  before 
crossing  the  threshold,  and 
then  began  to  sit  down  upon 
the  piece  of  furniture  which 
Mr  Stillbottle  had  recently 
valued  at  twelve -and -six- 
pence. 

"  I  wouldn't  set  in  that  chair, 
mum,  not  if  I  was  you,"  re- 
marked a  husky  voice  in  her 
ear.  "The  off  'ind  leg  is  a 
trifle  dicky." 

Lady  Adela,  suspended  in 
mid-air  like  Mahomet's  coffin, 
started  violently  upwards  into 
a  vertical  position,  and  then, 
having  on  the  advice  of  the 
officious  Mr  Stillbottle  selected 
the  sofa,  took  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  one  comprehensive 
sweep  of  her  lorgnette. 


Mr  Stillbottle  withdrew, 
doubtless  to  con  his  lines. 

"  H'm,"  remarked  Lady 
Adela.  "  This  is  evidently 
not  one  of  the  rooms  that  has 
just  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
painters  and  decorators." 

"Dick,"  inquired  Sylvia, 
who  had  been  superciliously 
inspecting  the  mahogany  what- 
not with  the  deal  back,  "who 
was  that  furtive  Oriental 
person  who  slipped  past  us 
on  the  staircase  ?  Not  another 
future  relative-in-law,  I  trust." 

"The  stout  nigger  gentle- 
man, you  mean  ?  "  said  Dicky, 
with  unimpaired  good-humour. 
"I  fancy  he  must  have  been 
calling  on  Mr  Welwyn  about 
his  studies.  I  have  a  notion 
that  London  University  is 
somewhere  about  here." 

"What  a  jolly  old-fashioned 
house  this  is,"  said  Connie  from 
the  window-seat.  "How  nice 
and  shady  this  big  square  must 
be  in  summer." 

"  It  is  a  fairly  shady  locality 
all  the  year  round,  I  fancy," 
observed  Sylvia  sweetly. 

Kind-hearted  Mr  Mainwar- 
ing coughed,  and  looked  un- 
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happily  towards  his  son.  But 
Dicky  did  not  appear  to  have 
heard.  He  had  just  discovered 
his  carnations. 

Lady  Adela  took  up  the 
tale. 

"There  was  a  small  but 
ferocious-looking  creature  with 
red  whiskers,"  she  announced, 
"hanging  over  the  bannisters 
on  the  top  floor.  Who  would 
he  be,  now  ?  " 

"Don't  ask  me,  Mum,"  said 
Dicky.  "I've  never  been  in 
the  house  before,  remember, 
except  downstairs.  Probably 

a  paper-hanger,  or " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  stately  proces- 
sion, headed  by  Mrs  Welwyn, 
the  rest  following  in  single 
file. 

Tilly  effected  the  necessary 
introductions  prettily  and  with 
perfect  composure ;  and  pres- 
ently the  company  assorted 
itself  into  what  we  will  call 
Tableau  Number  One.  Mr 
Welwyn  led  Lady  Adela  back 
to  the  seat  which  she  had 
vacated. 

"Most  of  the  furniture  in 
this  mansion  of  ours  is  Early 
Victorian,"  he  announced  with 
a  ready  laugh  ;  "  but  I  think 
you  will  find  this  sofa  com- 
fortably Edwardian,  Lady 
Adela." 

Lady  Adela,  favourably  im- 
pressed with  her  host's  appear- 
ance and  manner,  smiled 
graciously  and  once  more 
cautiously  lowered  herself  on 
to  the  sofa.  Here,  in  obedience 
to  an  almost  imperceptible 
sign  from  her  husband,  the 
quaking  Mrs  Welwyn  joined 
her,  and  announced,  in  a  voice 
which  she  entirely  failed  to 


recognise  as  her  own,  that  it 
was  very  sweet  of  them  all  to 
come  so  far. 

Amelia  ran  impulsively  to 
Dicky  and  kissed  him.  Mrs 
Carmyle,  Sylvia,  and  Tilly 
fell  into  a  chattering  group 
round  the  tea  -  table.  Mr 
Welwyn  and  Mr  Mainwaring 
shook  hands  warmly  and 
exchanged  greetings.  The 
tea-party  was  launched. 

"  How  many  years  is  it, 
Welwyn?"  asked  Mr  Main- 
waring. 

"Let  us  not  rake  up  the 
past,  my  dear  Mainwaring," 
said  Mr  Welwyn.  "More 
years  than  we  care  to  count 
—eh?  We'll  leave  it  at  that. 
But  I  am  delighted  to  meet 
you  again.  I  wonder  how  the 
old  College  prospers.  Foster 
was  your  tutor,  wasn't  he  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr  Main- 
waring,  pleasantly  flattered  to 
find  that  a  man  who  had  been 
two  years  senior  to  him  should 
remember  so  much  about  him. 

"Mine  too,"  mentioned  Mr 
Welwyn,  as  if  determined  to 
put  his  guest  at  his  ease. 

"He's  a  bishop  now,  I  hear," 
said  Mr  Mainwaring. 

"Eheu,  fugacesl"  sighed 
Mr  Welwyn.  "  Come  and  sit 
by  the  fire." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  have 
tea,  Tilly,"  said  Mrs  Welwyn, 
as  per  programme.  The 
Welwyn  family,  recognising  a 
cue,  began  to  bestir  themselves 
for  Tableau  Number  Two. 

"I  seem  to  hear  it  coming 
up,  Mother,"  replied  Tilly. 

She  was  right.  Portentous 
rattlings  and  puffings  were 
now  audible  without.  Next 
moment  the  doors  were  bumped 
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open  and  Mr  Stillbottle  ap- 
peared, carrying  the  teapot  on 
a  tray. 

Apparently  something  was 
on  his  mind.  His  appearance 
was  that  of  a  righteous  man 
deeply  wronged.  His  was  the 
demeanour  of  a  British  artisan 
compelled  by  forces  which  he 
cannot  control  to  perform  a 
task  not  included  in  his  con- 
tract. 

A  moment  later  the  situa- 
tion explained  itself.  Behind 
Mr  Stillbottle,  clinging  affec- 
tionately to  his  flowing  coat- 
tails,  marched  The  Caution  and 
The  Cure.  They  were  dressed 
in  white,  and  looked  exactly 
alike,  except  that  The  Caution 
wore  abbreviated  white  knicker- 
bockers and  The  Cure  a  little 
white  skirt.  Their  socks  were 
white,  their  sashes  and  chubby 
legs  were  a  radiant  pink,  and 
the  angelic  countenance  of  each 
was  wreathed  in  smiles. 

The  procession  drew  up  at 
the  tea-table,  where  its  leader 
proceeded  to  deposit  the  tea- 
pot. For  a  moment  there  was 
a  pause  in  the  conversation, 
while  the  hearts  of  the  Wel- 
wyns  stood  still.  The  twins, 
uncontrolled,  sometimes  erred 
on  the  side  of  originality. 

"  He's  the  Queen,"  explained 
The  Cure,  indicating  the  flinch- 
ing figure  of  Mr  Stillbottle. 

"  Yesh ;  and  we're  holdin' 
up  of  his  train,"  added  The 
Caution. 

Next  moment  Connie  Car- 
myle  had  captured  them  both. 

"  You  darlings  !  "  she  cried, 
and  carried  them  off  to  the 
window  -  seat.  The  situation 
was  saved. 

"Little      pets!"      observed 


Lady  Adela,  smiling.  Even 
Sylvia  forgot  to  pose  for  a 
moment.  Tea  was  served  amid 
a  hum  of  cheerful  conversa- 
tion. The  children  had  evoked 
the  maternal  instinct,  and  all 
was  well. 

Only  Mr  Stillbottle  remained 
cold. 

"  You  oughter 'ave  kep'  them 
locked  up  somewhere,"  he  an- 
nounced severely  to  Tilly,  and 
left  the  room. 

"  I  don't  see  your  son  here, 
Mrs  Welwyn,"  said  Lady 
Adela.  "  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  company  for  a  few  min- 
utes on  Saturday." 

"  He  will  be  here  any  minute, 
your  —  Lady  Adela,"  replied 
Mrs  Welwyn  with  a  jerk.  "  He 
is  usually  kept  in  the  City  till 
close  on  five,  poor  boy." 

"  That  aged  retainer  of  yours 
seems  to  be  a  bit  of  an  auto- 
crat, Tilly,"  said  Dicky,  taking 
Mrs  Carmyle's  chair  at  the  tea- 
table. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Tilly,  feeling 
rather  miserable  at  having  to 
talk  to  Dicky  in  this  strain  • 
11  but  you  know  what  old  ser- 
vants are.  In  their  eyes  we 
never  grow  up." 

"  Has  he  been  with  you  for 
long,  then?"  inquired  Sylvia, 
with  a  deep  appearance  of  in- 
terest. 

"  How  long  has  Russell  been 
with  us,  Mother?"  said  Tilly, 
noting  that  Mrs  Welwyn's  con- 
versation with  Lady  Adela  was 
beginning  to  flag. 

"  I  can't  remember,  dear.  It 
seems  a  long  time,  anyhow," 
replied  Mrs  Welwyn  with  sin- 
cerity. "Ah,  here  is  Percy. 
Come  in,  my  boy.  Just  in  time 
to  hand  round  the  cakes  !  " 
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"You  caii  trust  little  Peroe," 
observed  that  engaging  youth, 
entirely  at  his  ease,  "  to  be  on 
the  spot  at  the  right  moment. 
How  de  do,  Lady  Adela  ?  I 
hope  this  finds  you  as  it  leaves 
me." 

He  shook  the  very  limp  hand 
of  Lady  Adela,  and  having 
bestowed  an  ingratiating  smile 
upon  Sylvia,  proceeded  amid 
a  slowly  intensifying  silence  to 
offer  a  humorous  greeting  to 
Mr  Mainwaring.  Finally  he 
turned  to  Dicky,  and  slapped 
him  boisterously  upon  the 
shoulder. 

"  Well,  my  brave  Bicardo," 
he  inquired,  "  how  goes  it  ?  " 

"  Percy,  dear  old  thing,"  re- 
sponded Dicky  promptly,  with 
his  most  vacant  laugh,  "  how 
splendid  to  see  you  again ! 
Come  and  tell  me  all  about 
your  club  run  on  Sunday." 

He  drew  the  flamboyant 
cyclist  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
Tilly  breathed  again. 

"  There  is  sugar  and  cream 
in  this  cup,  Lady  Adela,"  said 
Amelia,  with  a  neat  bob- 
curtsey. 

"Thank  you,  little  girl, "said 
Lady  Adela,  taking  the  cup  and 
smiling  indulgently.  ("  Like  a 
duchess  out  slumming,"  Amelia 
told  Tilly  afterwards.)  "What 
pretty  manners ! "  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Mrs  Welwyn. 
"Where  do  you  send  her  to 
school?  I  used  to  find  it  so 
difficult " 

"  She  has  left  school,"  replied 
Mrs  Welwyn.  "  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  send  her  somewhere 
to  get  finished  later  on,  but 
there  —  we  can't  do  without 
her,  and  that's  the  truth.  Can 
we,  dear  ?  " 


Martha  Welwyn  put  an  arm 
round  her  little  daughter.  She 
was  talking  with  greater  free- 
dom and  confidence  now,  with 
her  aspirates  under  perfect 
control. 

"I  can  quite  understand 
that,"  said  Lady  Adela  affably. 
"  I  dare  say  you  find  her  indis- 
pensable." 

"I  should  think  so,"  replied 
Mrs  Welwyn,  lowering  her 
guard.  "  What  with  all  the 
staircases,  and  a  basement  kit- 
chen, and  separate  meals " 

Tilly  dropped  a  tea-spoon 
with  a  clatter  on  to  the  tray. 

"I'm  so  sorry,  Sylvia,"  she 
said.  "Did  I  make  you 
jump?  " 

"No,"  responded  Sylvia  ab- 
sently. "I  was  looking  at 
your  butler.  He  seems  to  have 
something  on  his  mind." 

Mr  Stillbottle,  who  had  en- 
tered the  room  two  minutes 
previously,  and  had  been  await- 
ing an  opportunity  of  gaining 
the  ear  of  the  company,  took 
advantage  of  the  partial  silence 
which  now  ensued. 

"  A  person  has  called,  sir," 
he  announced  to  Mr  Welwyn, 
"  for  to  iron  the  billiard-table." 

Mr  Welwyn  broke  off  his 
conversation  with  Mr  Main- 
waring. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  in  an 
undertone.  "  Let  him  do  so  by 
all  means." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mr  Still- 
bottle,  turning  to  go. 

"Tell  him,"  added  Percy, 
highly  pleased  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  little  comedy 
was  unfolding  itself,  "  to  see  if 
any  of  the  cues  want  tips." 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr  Still- 
bottle,  in  a  voice  which  plainly 
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asked  why  Percy    should  gag 
when  he  might  not. 

The  door  closed  once  more, 
and  another  hurdle  was  nego- 
tiated. The  Welwyns  heaved 
little  sighs  of  relief:  Russell's 
was  an  unnerving  presence. 
But  Tilly  glanced  at  the  honest, 
laughing  face  of  the  man  who 
loved  her,  and  felt  suddenly 
ashamed. 

"  Quite  a  character,  that  old 
fellow,"  said  Mr  Welwyu 
breezily.  "  Incorrigibly  idle  ; 
painfully  outspoken;  a  domestic 
tyrant  of  the  most  oppressive 
type;  but  honest  as  the  day. 
1  must  get  some  one  to  put 
him  in  a  book.  Lady  Adela, 
you  have  nothing  to  eat." 

Mr  Welwyn  deftly  changed 
places  with  his  wife,  who  grate- 
fully engaged  in  a  conversation 
with  Mr  Main  waring ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  performed 
one  of  those  complicated  evolu- 
tions which  children  call  a 
"general  post,"  and  which 
affords  persons  of  mature  years 
but  intellectual  poverty  the  in- 
estimable boon  of  being  able  to 
employ  the  same  topics  of  con- 
versation several  times  over. 
Tableau  Number  Three  was 
now  set. 

For  a  moment  Dicky  and 
Tilly  found  themselves  to- 
gether. 

"Tea,  old  man?"  asked 
Tilly,  offering  a  cup. 

"Thanks,  little  thing,"  re- 
plied Dicky,  touching  her  hand 
under  the  saucer. 

"  Did  you  send  these  ? ' '  Tilly 
looked  down  at  her  pink  car- 
nations. 

Dicky  nodded,  and  his  gaze 
became  suddenly  ecstatic. 

"Tilly,"  he  said  in  tones  of 


exultant  pride,  "you  are  look- 
ing perfectly  beautiful." 

"This  is  a  strictly  business 
meeting,"  smiled  Tilly  ;  but  her 
heart  bumped  foolishly.  For  a 
moment  nothing  seemed  to 
matter  save  the  knowledge 
that  Dicky  loved  her  and  she 
loved  Dicky. 

The  next  event  of  any  im- 
portance was  the  discovery  that 
Mrs  Carmyle,  engrossed  with 
the  twins,  had  had  no  tea. 
There  were  cries  of  contrition 
from  the  Welwyn  family,  and 
Connie  was  hurried  to  the  tea- 
table,  followed  by  the  desolating 
howls  of  her  youthful  admirers, 
— howls  which  increased  to  yells 
when  Mrs  Welwyn  announced 
that  it  was  time  for  them  to 
return  whence  they  came. 
However,  they  were  pacified 
by  an  offer  from  their  new 
friend  to  accompany  them  part 
of  the  way ;  and  after  submit- 
ting with  a  sweetness  as  ador- 
able as  it  was  unexpected  to  an 
embrace  from  Lady  Adela,  they 
left  the  room  clinging  to  Con- 
nie's skirts,  having  contributed 
to  the  programme  the  one  un- 
assailably  successful  item  of  the 
whole  afternoon. 

Amelia  went  with  them,  but 
returned  almost  immediately. 

"  Mrs  Carmyle  is  telling  them 
a  story  in  the  dining-room," 
she  said  to  her  mother.  "  They 
are  as  good  as  gold  with  her." 

"  Dear  Constance !  She  is  a 
fairy  godmother  to  all  child- 
ren," remarked  Lady  Adela, 
who  was  feeling  quite  remark- 
ably beatific. 

"  Yes — children  of  all  ages," 
corroborated  Dicky,  catching 
Tilly's  eye. 

"I  declare,"  cried  Mrs  Wei- 
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wyn  suddenly,  as  this  pleasant 
episode  terminated,  "I  had 
almost  forgotten.  Tilly,  dear, 
you  had  better  take  your  grand- 
mother's tea  in  to  her." 

"  All  right,  Mother,"  assented 
Tilly  blithely.  The  party  was 
shaping  into  a  success. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Lady  Adela," 
said  Mr  Welwyn,  picking  up 
the  new  topic  with  the  readi- 
ness of  a  practised  conversation- 
alist, "  that  you  will  not  meet 
my  wife's  mother  this  after- 
noon. She  spends  a  good  deal 
of  her  time  with  us.  A  dear 
old  lady — quite  of  the  Early 
Vietorian  school." 

"She  is  not  unwell,  I  hope," 
said  Lady  Adela  politely. 

"  A  slight  chill — a  mere  no- 
thing," Mr  Welwyn  assured 
her ;  "but  at  that  age  one  has 
to  be  careful.  The  doctor  is 
keeping  her  in  bed  to-day.  I 
regret  it,  because  I  think  you 
would  have  enjoyed  a  con- 
versation with  her.  She  is  a 
mistress  of  the  rounded  phrase 
and  polished  diction  of  two 
generations  ago.  So  unlike 
the  staccato  stuff  that  passes 
for  conversation  nowadays." 

"  Too  true,  too  true  !  "  agreed 
Lady  Adela,  eagerly  mounting 
one  of  her  pet  hobby-horses. 
"  She  sounds  most  stimulating. 
It  is  unfashionable  to-day  to  be 
elderly.  My  daughter  informs 
me  that  no  one  —  not  even 
a  grandmother  —  should  have 
any  recollection  of  anything 
that  happened  previous  to  the 
period  when  people  wore  bustles. 
All  time  before  that  she  sums 
up  as  the  chignon  age.  No, 
there  is  no  sense  of  perspective 
nowadays.  We  are  all  for  the 
present." 


"  Admirably  put,  dear  Lady 
Adela,"  cooed  Mr  Welwyn.  "  I 
remember ' ' 

What  Mr  Welwyn  remem- 
bered will  never  be  known, 
for  at  that  moment  the  door 
opened,  slowly  but  inexorably, 
and  Grandma  Banks  appeared. 
She  advanced  into  the  room 
with  a  few  uncertain  and 
tottering  steps,  peered  round 
her,  and  nodded  her  head  with 
great  vigour. 

"I  thought  so,"  she  observed 
triumphantly.  "Company!  No 
wonder  I  were  sent  to  bed." 

There  was  a  paralysed  silence. 
Mr  Welwyn  was  the  first  to 
recover  his  presence  of  mind. 
He  advanced  upon  his  infirm 
but  irrepressible  relative,  shak- 
ing a  playful  finger. 

"  This  is  very  very  naughty," 
he  announced  reproachfully. 
"  What  will  the  doctor  say  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  "  inquired  Grandma. 

"You  were  told  to  stay  in 
bed,  you  know,  dear,"  said  Mrs 
Welwyn,  coming  to  her  hus- 
band's assistance. 

"  I  weren't  never  told  no  such 
thing  by  nobody,"  replied  the 
old  lady  explicitly. 

Tilly,  avoiding  Sylvia's  eye, 
decided  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation. 

"Well,  now  you  are  here, 
Granny,"  she  interposed 
brightly,  "you  must  come  and 
sit  snugly  by  the  fire  and  have 
some  tea.  'Melia,  bring  that 
little  three -legged  table  and 
put  it  by  Granny's  chair,  and 
bring  a  footstool." 

The  Welwyns,  swiftly  taking 
their  cue  from  Tilly,  bestirred 
themselves  in  fulsome  despera- 
tion, and  in  a  few  minutes 
Grandma  Banks,  a  trifle  flustered 
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by   her  sudden  and  most   un- 
usual popularity,  found  herself 
tucked   into   her  armchair   by  . 
the    assiduous    efforts    of    the 
entire  family. 

"  This  is  my  grandmother, 
Mrs  Banks,"  said  Tilly  to  Mr 
Mainwaring,  who  happened  to 
be  sitting  nearest. 

"I  trust,  Mrs  Banks,"  began 
Mr  Mainwaring  with  a  defer- 
ential bow,  "  that  you  are 
not  allowing  your  sense  of 
hospitality  to  overtax  your 
strength." 

"Eh?"  inquired  Mrs  Banks, 
as  ever. 

"  She  is  rather  deaf,"  ex- 
plained Tilly  in  an  undertone. 
"Don't  strain  your  voice  by 
talking  to  her  too  long." 

"  The  gentleman,"  announced 
Grandma  unexpectedly,  "  shall 
talk  to  me  as  long  as  he 
likes." 

"Aha,  Tilly,  old  lady! 
That's  one  for  you,"  cried  the 
watchful  Percy,  and  the  Wel- 
wyn  family  laughed,  hurriedly 
and  tumultuously.  Grandma's 
octogenarian  heart  glowed. 
Social  success  had  come  to  her 
at  last.  She  began  to  enjoy 
herself  hugely. 

Tilly  cast  an  anxious  glance 
round  her.  Grandma's  en- 
trance had  sensibly  lowered  the 
temperature  of  the  tea-party, 
and  worse  threatened.  Already 
Lady  Adela  was  exhibiting  a 
tendency  to  edge  towards  the 
fireplace.  It  was  only  too 
plain  that  she  contemplated 
yet  another  "cosy  chat."  Tilly 
decided  to  fall  back  upon  the 
one  trustworthy  person  in  the 
room. 

"  Granny,"  she  said,  taking 
Dicky  by  the  arm  and  leading 


him  forward,  "I  want  to  intro- 
duce Mr  Dick  Mainwaring. 
You  have  heard  of  him,  haven't 
you?" 

Mrs  Banks  surveyed  Dicky 
over  her  spectacles. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  with 
deliberation,  "I  'ave  'card  of 
you.  You  and  our  Tilly  are 
walking  out." 

Dicky  assented  with  a  happy 
laugh,  and  dropped  into  the 
only  chair  in  Grandma's 
vicinity.  Tilly  breathed  again  : 
Lady  Adela's  further  advance 
was  checked.  The  party  settled 
down  once  more,  and  talk  broke 
out  afresh. 

Grandma  Banks,  whose  con- 
versational flights  were  not, 
as  a  rule,  encouraged  by  her 
relatives,  availed  herself  of  her 
present  emancipation  to  em- 
bark upon  a  brief  homily  to 
Dicky. 

"I  tells  you  this,  young 
man,"  she  said  in  a  hectoring 
voice,  "you've  got  a  treasure 
in  our  Tilly.  Don't  you  for- 
get it." 

"I  made  that  discovery  for 
myself  a  long  time  ago,"  said 
Dicky.  He  smiled  up  at  his 
treasure,  who  was  sitting  upon 
the  arm  of  his  chair. 

The  treasure's  grandmother, 
having  in  the  meantime  been 
supplied  with  refreshment  by 
Amelia,  took  a  piece  of  bread- 
and-butter  and  rolled  it  up  into 
a  convenient  cylinder. 

"  Yes,"  she  continued,  dip- 
ping the  end  of  the  cylinder 
into  her  tea,  "  she  takes  after 
her  mother,  does  Tilly.  She 
may  get  some  of  her  looks  from 
her  father's  side,  but  when  it 
comes  to  character,  she's  a 
Banks."  Her  aged  voice  rose 
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higher.  "  Always  been  respect- 
able 'as  the  Bankses,"  she  an- 
nounced shrilly.  "  Very  differ- 
ent from " 

At  this  point  not  less  than 
three  persons  inquired  of  Lady 
Adela  if  she  would  not  take 
another  cup  of  tea ;  and  in  the 
hospitable  melde  which  ensued 
Grandma's  further  utterances 
were  obscured. 

Percy  was  holding  Lady 
Adela's  cup,  and  Tilly  was  re- 
filling it,  when  the  door  opened 
and  Mr  Stillbottle  made  his 
second  entrance.  As  before, 
he  came  to  a  halt  immediately 
on  appearing,  and  coughed  in 
a  distressing  fashion  without 
making  any  attempt  to  deliver 
his  lines. 

"  There  is  that  quaint  old 
retainer  of  yours  again,  Tilly," 
said  Sylvia. 

Tilly  turned  quickly. 

"Well,  Russell?"  she  asked. 

Mr  Stillbottle,  ignoring  her 
entirely,  addressed  himself  to 
the  master  of  the  house. 

"A  message  has  came 
through  on  the  telephone,  sir," 
he  chanted,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
an  imaginary  prompt-book  on 
the  opposite  wall,  "askin'  for 
you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  attend 
a  meetin'  of  the  Club  C'mittee 
at  three  o'clock  on  Toosday 
next." 

"I  think  I  am  engaged," 
replied  Mr  Welwyn,  with  an 
anxious  glance  in  the  direction 
of  his  mother-in-law  (who  was 
fortunately  busily  occupied  in 
masticating  a  cylinder) ;  "  but 
say  I  will  let  them  know." 

"Right,"  said  Mr  Stillbottle, 
and  departed. 

The  Welwyns,  who  during 
the  time  occupied  by  their 
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butler's  second  "turn"  had 
been  inclining  uneasy  ears  in 
the  direction  of  the  open  door- 
way, surveyed  one  another  in 
a  frightened  fashion.  All  was 
not  well  on  the  second  floor  : 
evidence  to  that  effect  was 
plainly  audible. 

"  Great  bore,  these  committee 
meetings,"  commented  Mr  Wel- 
wyn. "  I  expect  you  have  your 
fill  of  them,  Mainwaring." 

"Alas,  yes!"  said  Mr  Main- 
waring.  "They  are  all  the 
same.  Everybody  sits  and  looks 
portentously  solemn — 

"  All  sorts  of  non-controver- 
sial business  is  brought  forward 
as  a  matter  of  pressing  import- 
ance— " 

"Everybody  disagrees  with 
everybody  else — " 

"  And  ultimately  everything 
is  left  to  the  Secretary,  who 
arranges  matters  quite  satis- 
factorily without  any  assistance 
whatsoever ! " 

The  two  elderly  gentlemen 
laughed  happily  at  their  own 
spirited  little  dialogue,  and  Mr 
Welwyn  rose  to  lay  down  his 
cup.  It  was  a  tactical  blunder 
of  capital  magnitude.  Lady 
Adela,  left  momentarily  un- 
guarded, immediately  slipped 
her  moorings,  rose  to  her  feet, 
and  sailed  with  great  stateli- 
ness  in  the  direction  of  the 
fireplace. 

"  I  am  going  to  have  a  chat 
with  your  dear  mother,"  she 
observed  graciously  to  Mrs 
Welwyn  in  passing.  "Dick, 
dear,  let  me  have  your  chair." 

Dicky,  feeling  that  it  was 
not  for  him  to  participate  in  a 
battle  of  giants,  obeyed,  and 
Lady  Adela  sank  down  opposite 
Grandma  Banks.  Simultane- 
3G 
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ously  sounds  of  further  dis- 
turbances penetrated  from  the 
regions  above,  and  a  small 
lump  of  plaster  fell  from  the 
ceiling.  Grandma,  still  intent 
upon  a  hearty  and  unwhole- 
some tea,  made  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  Lady  Adela's  presence 
until  Mrs  Welwyn  effected  an 
introduction. 

"  Mother,"  she  explained, 
"  this  is  Lady  Adela,  Mr  Dick's 
mother." 

Mrs  Banks  nodded  curtly. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mrs 
Banks,"  intimated  Lady  Adela 
in  the  voice  of  one  who  medi- 
tates producing  soup-tickets 
later  on,  "  to  make  this  special 
effort  on  our  behalf.  I  hope 
we  are  not  too  much  for  you." 

The  relict  of  the  departed 
Banks  poured  some  tea  from 
her  cup  into  her  saucer,  took 
a  hearty  and  sibilant  sip,  and 
replied — 

"Very  few  folks  'as  ever  bin 
too  much  for  me.  I  'ear  as  'ow 
you  have  come  on  business." 

"We  told  her,"  Mrs  Welwyn 
explained  to  Lady  Adela,  who 
was  watching  Grandma's  per- 
formance with  the  saucer  with 
hypnotic  fascination,  "  that  you 
and  Mr  Main  waring  were  com- 
ing to-day  to  have  a  talk  about 
Tilly  and  Mr  Dick.  That  is 
what  she  meant  by  business,  I 
expect." 

But  the  explanation  fell  on 
inattentive  ears.  Lady  Adela's 
gaze  had  now  risen  from  the 
saucer  to  the  ceiling,  which  was 
vibrating  madly,  apparently 
under  the  repeated  impact  of 
one  or  more  heavy  bodies. 
The  rest  of  the  company  had 
given  up  all  pretence  at  conver- 
sation some  time  ago. 


It  was  Dicky  who  supplied  a 
line  of  explanation. 

"Mrs  Welwyn,"  he  said 
gravely,  "  your  paper-hangers 
seem  to  be  skylarking  a  little 
bit— what?" 

"That's  it!"  agreed  Mrs 
Welwyn,  transparently  grate- 
ful. "But  what  can  one  do?" 
she  continued,  speaking  with 
pathetic  solicitude  in  Lady 
Adela's  direction.  "  You  know 
what  paper-hangers  are  !  " 

"  A  playful  race  !  A  playful 
race ! "  cooed  Mr  Welwyii 
helpfully. 

There  was  another  heavy 
bump  overhead.  The  prism- 
decked  chandelier  rattled,  and 
the  ceiling  shed  another  regret- 
ful flake. 

"  Sounds  as  if  some  one  had 
tried  to  walk  up  the  wall  and 
failed,"  observed  Percy,  with 
that  courageous  facetiousness 
which  comes  proverbially  to 
Britons  at  moments  of  great 
peril. 

"How  exasperating  it  must 
be  for  you  all,  Tilly,"  said 
Sylvia  sympathetically.  "  I 
wonder  you  don't  go  and  live 
somewhere  else  while  it  is 
going  on." 

Tilly,  whose  powers  of  endur- 
ance were  fast  coming  to  an 
end,  made  no  reply.  Kindly 
Mr  Mainwaring  bridged  the 
gulf  of  silence. 

"It  is  extraordinary,"  he 
began  chattily  to  the  com- 
pany at  large,  "  how  completely 
one  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
British  workman.  Once  you 
get  him  into  your  house  he 
sticks.  I  suppose  the  title  of 
arch-limpet  must  be  awarded 
to  the  plumber,  but  I  should 
think  the  paper-hanger " 
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He  was  interrupted  by  the 
querulous  but  arresting  voice 
of  Grandma  Banks. 

"  What's  that,"  she  inquired, 
with  ominous  distinctness, 
"  about  plumbers  ?  " 

"I  was  awarding  the  palm 
for  general  iniquity,  dear  Mrs 
Banks,"  explained  Mr  Main- 
wariiig  smilingly,  "  to  the 
plumbing  fraternity.  Plum- 
bers  " 

Mrs  Welwyn  made  a  hasty 
movement,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Grandma's  bowed  and  shriv- 
elled form  suddenly  swelled 
and  stiffened. 

"Ho,  was  you?"  she  in- 
quired with  rising  indignation. 
"Then  let  me  tell  you  that  my 
late  'usband,  Mr  Josiah  Banks, 
what  was  very  'ighly  respected 
in  'Itchin " 

Tilly  dropped  two  tea-spoons 
despairingly,  and  there  was 
another  and  more  timely  bump 
overhead. 

"Percy,  dear,"  interposed 
Mrs  Welwyn  hastily,  "  don't 


you  think  you  had  better  run 
up  and  see  what  these  wretches 
are  doing  ?  " 

"Eighto,  Mother,"  said  Percy, 
rising  with  alacrity. 

"My  late  'usband "  re- 
sumed Mrs  Banks,  crescendo. 

"It  certainly  is  an  extra- 
ordinary noise,"  remarked  Mr 
Welwyn  loudly.  "  They  appear 
to  be  on  the  staircase  now." 

"  Sliding  down  the  bannis- 
ters, no  doubt,"  said  Dicky. 
"Playful  little  fellows!  Shall 
I  come  with  you,  Percy  ? " 

Percy  Welwyu  paused,  a 
little  embarrassed. 

"Don't  trouble,"  he  said. 
"You  see " 

He  paused  again — fatally. 

"My  late  'usband,"  pro- 
claimed Grandma  Banks  on 
the  top  note  of  her  register, 
"  was  a  plumber  'imself  !  " 

Next  moment  the  double 
doors  burst  open,  and  Mr 
Mehta  Ram,  frantic  with 
terror,  hurled  himself  into  the 
room. 
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Mr  Mehta  Ram  promptly 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Mr  Welwyn, 
and  attempted,  in  true  Old 
Testament  fashion,  to  embrace 
that  embarrassed  scholar  and 
gentleman  by  the  knees. 

"Keep  him  out!"  he  shrieked. 
"  Great  snakes,  I  implore  you  ! 
Lock  the  door  ! " 

In  the  absence  of  the  snakes 
this  office  was  performed  by 
Percy  and  Dicky.  Directly 
afterwards  there  was  a  rush 
of  feet  down  the  staircase,  and 
a  fusilade  of  blows  began  to 
rain  upon  the  panels. 


"  Open  the  door ! "  com- 
manded a  voice,  in  a  frenzied 
Paisley  accent.  "I'm  wanting 
in!  Tae  break  his  neck,"  it 
added  in  explanation. 

Dicky  and  Percy  promptly 
put  their  backs  against  the 
door.  Mrs  Welwyn  crossed 
hastily  to  her  husband's  side. 

"It's  that  Pumpherston," 
she  announced  in  a  low  voice. 
"What  are  we  to  do?" 

Mr  Welwyn  addressed  the 
suppliant  at  his  feet. 

"  Come,  Mr  Mehta  Ram,"  he 
said,  "  don't  be  frightened.  He 
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can't  get  in.  What  is  the 
trouble?" 

Mr  Mehta  Ram  lifted  his 
face  from  Mr  Welwyn's  boots 
and  addressed  the  company  at 
large. 

"  Mr  Welwyn,  Mrs  Welwyn, 
and  general  public,"  he  began 
— the  latter  designation  was 
apparently  intended  for  the 
Mainwaring  family,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  Dicky,  had 
ranged  themselves  into  a  com- 
pact group  on  the  further  side 
of  the  room — "I  appeal  to  you 
as  British  subject — as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  great  Empire  upon 
which  the  sun  never  sits " 

"  Sets,  old  comrade  !  "  cor- 
rected Dicky  from  the  door. 

"  Shed  your  tears  !  "  com- 
manded Mr  Ram,  disregarding 
the  interruption.  "Give  us  a 
look  in  !  I  am  in  jeopardy — in 
a  damtight  place !  My  ad- 
versary knocks  upon  the  door 
— the  avenging  Pumpherston  ! 
He  arraigns  me  of  petty 
larceny.  He  accuses  me  that 
I  have  confiscated  his  table. 
But  I  am  innocent !  I  make 
my  defence!  I  throw  myself 
— Ah-a-a-a-a-h  !  Help  !  " 

The  other  door — that  lead- 
ing into  Mr  Welwyn's  bedroom, 
which  itself  communicated  with 
the  landing  outside  —  burst 
open,  and  a  small,  red- 
whiskered,  and  intensely  fer- 
ocious gentleman  bounded  in. 
It  was  the  avenging  Pumpher- 
ston. 

Mr  Ram  bolted  across  the 
room  like  an  obese  rabbit,  and 
took  refuge  behind  the  hostile 
but  protective  form  of  Lady 
Adela. 

The     avenger     paused,    ob- 


viously nonplussed  by  the  size 
of  the  assembly. 

"  I  beg  your  paurdon,"  he 
said  awkwardly.  "  I  wis  not 
aware " 

He  turned  to  find  Percy  and 
Dicky  standing  beside  him, 
one  at  each  shoulder. 

"  We  were  half  expecting 
you,  Mr  Pumpherston,"  said 
Dicky  with  a  friendly  smile. 
"  But  if  you  and  this  gentle- 
man are  playing  hide-and-seek, 
the  den  is  upstairs." 

"I  beg  your  paurdon,"  re- 
peated Mr  Pumpherston,  whose 
bellicosity  was  fast  evaporat- 
ing, "  but  yon  fat  heathen  has 
robbed  me.  He  has  lifted  a 
piece  of  furniture — Heh  !  Let 
me  get  at  him!  " 

With  a  convulsive  bound  he 
wrenched  himself  free  from  his 
interlocutors  and  made  a  dash 
for  the  door.  But  he  was  too 
late.  Mr  Mehta  Ram,  keeping 
under  the  lee  of  Lady  Adela 
and  the  furniture,  had  made 
use  of  the  brief  respite  afforded 
by  the  recital  of  his  assailant's 
grievances  to  effect  an  un- 
ostentatious departure,  and  was 
now  half-way  up  the  staircase 
again.  The  baffled  Pumpher- 
ston followed  him  with  a  long- 
drawn  howl. 

"  Come  on,  Percy ! "  said 
Dicky. 

The  pair  raced  out  in  pur- 
suit, banging  the  door  behind 
them.  Presently  from  above 
stairs  came  the  sound  of  re- 
newed conflict ;  a  few  dull 
thuds  and  muffled  crashes ; 
and  then — silence. 

Lady  Adela  rose  to  her  feet 
in  awful  majesty,  and  addressed 
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the  stunned  and  demoralised 
remnants  of  the  tea-party. 

"Is  this  a  private  asylum," 
she  inquired  in  trumpet  tones, 
"  or  is  it  not  ?  " 

Grandma  Banks  was  the 
only  member  of  her  audience 
who  replied. 

"  My  late  'usband,"  she 
whimpered — "  my  late  'usband, 
Mr  Josiah  Banks — greatly  re- 
spected in  'Itchin  —  greatly 
respec " 

Tears  coursed  slowly  down 
her  furrowed  cheeks. 

In  a  moment  Tilly  was 
kneeling  beside  her,  with  her 
arms  round  the  frail  old  body, 
whispering  gently  and  car- 
essingly into  her  ear.  There 
was  a  long  silence,  and  Sylvia 
began  to  pull  on  her  gloves. 

"I  think  we  had  better  be 
going,"  said  Lady  Adela. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs 
"Welwyn  helplessly. 

But  Lucius  Welwyn  made  a 
last  effort.  All  seemed  lost, 
yet  his  inherent  polish  and 
savoir  faire  rebelled  against 
such  an  inglorious  and  igno- 
minious end  as  this. 

"I  must  apologise  most  sin- 
cerely for  this  contretemps, 
Lady  Adela,"  he  said  with  a 
ready  smile.  "Those  fellows 
are  two  disciples  of  mine.  Law 
students  —  British  Museum  — 
and  so  on.  They  come  here 
periodically  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  me  in  my  library 
upstairs," — Lady  Adela  looked 
up  and  regarded  him  steadily, 
but  he  continued  with  perfect 
coolness — "but  I  fear  that  on 
this  occasion  racial  animosity 
has  proved  stronger  than 
academic  unity  of  purpose. 


You  will  understand,  I  am 
sure." 

"Perfectly,"  replied  Lady 
Adela.  "Come,  Sylvia." 

Sylvia  was  quite  ready,  but 
at  this  moment  the  door  new 
open  once  more,  and  Dicky  and 
Percy  reappeared,  flushed, 
panting,  but  triumphant. 

"  It's  all  right,  Mrs  Welwyn," 
announced  Dicky  reassuringly. 
"The  brunette  gentleman  has 
bolted  himself  into  the  bath- 
room, and  we  have  locked  up 
the  blonde  in  a  broom-cupboard. 
Hallo,  Mum — going  ?  " 

"Yes.     Come,  Sylvia." 

"  Certainly,  Mother,"  said 
Sylvia. 

Dicky's  ear  caught  the  dan- 
ger-note in  his  sister's  voice.  He 
stood  transfixed,  with  dismay 
written  across  his  frank  but 
heated  features. 

"I  say,"  he  stammered. 
"  Mum — Sylvia — what  does  all 
this  mean  ? " 

"Good-bye,  Mrs  Welwyn," 
said  Lady  Adela  calmly. 
"  Thank  you  for — ah — enter- 
taining us.  I  suppose  one  can 
get  a  cab  here  ?  " 

She  shook  Mrs  Welwyn's 
nerveless  hand  and  turned  to  Mr 
Mainwaring,  who  stood  awk- 
wardly smoothing  his  hat. 

"Are  you  ready,  Abel?" 
she  inquired. 

Suddenly  Tilly  Welwyn  rose 
from  her  knees  by  her  grand- 
mother's side,  and,  to  employ 
a  dramatic  expression,  took  the 
centre  of  the  stage.  She  stood 
face  to  face  with  her  departing 
guests,  her  head  thrown  back 
and  her  hands  clenched — a  very 
slim,  very  upright,  very  digni- 
fied little  figure. 
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"  Sit  down,  please,  every- 
body, if  you  will  be  so  kind," 
she  said  quietly.  "I  shan't 
keep  you  long." 

Lady  Adela,  looking  like  a 
boa-constrictor  which  has  been 
challenged  to  mortal  combat 
by  a  small  and  unexperienced 
chicken,  stood  stock-still,  with 
her  head  oscillating  from  side 
to  side  in  a  slightly  uncertain 
fashion.  Then,  recovering  her- 
self, she  fell  back  in  good  order 
upon  her  supporters. 

The  Welwyns,  closing  loyally 
upon  their  small  champion, 
spoke  in  anxious  undertones. 

"  Don't  chuck  up  the  sponge, 
Sis,"  whispered  Percy  encour- 
agingly. "  We'll  pull  you 
through." 

"  Don't  lose  your  head,  my 
child,"  counselled  her  father. 
"  You  may  make  things  worse." 

"  Tilly,  dearie,  can  you  ever 
forgive  me  ? "  was  all  Mrs 
Welwyn  said.  She  forgot,  in 
her  selfless  grief  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  daughter's  castle- 
in-the-air,  that  she  herself  had 
predicted  its  fall. 

Little  'Melia  said  nothing, 
but  passionately  squeezed  her 
sister's  hand. 

"You  are  all  dears,"  said 
Tilly  in  a  clear  voice,  "  and  I 
love  you  for  the  way  you  have 
stood  by  me  to-day ;  but  I 
want  to  speak  to  the  others 
just  now." 

She  took  a  step  forward 
towards  the  Mainwarings,  who 
were  grouped  beside  the  tea- 
table.  But  before  she  could 
speak,  Dicky,  who  had  been 
hovering  silently  on  the  outer 
wing  of  his  own  party,  crossed 
the  floor  and  joined  her. 


"  I'll  come  and  stand  over 
here,  Tilly,"  he  said,  "if  you 
don't  mind.  There's  a  nasty 
draught  in  that  corner." 

Tilly  smiled  faintly. 

"  I  would  rather  you  didn't," 
she  said,  with  the  suspicion  of 
a  tremor  in  her  voice.  "  Please 
go  over  there." 

Dicky  responded  by  standing- 
at-ease,  military  fashion. 

"  Carry  on,"  he  said  briefly. 

"Please,  Dicky!"  urged 
Tilly.  "  It  only  makes  it 
harder  for  me." 

Dicky  glanced  at  her  white 
face,  and  retired  one  pace  back- 
ward. 

"  That  is  my  limit,"  he 
said. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Adela  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
this  was  very  emotional  and 
undignified. 

"  Miss  Welwyn,"  she  inquired, 
"what  does  this  mean?" 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  Tilly. 
"  But  first  of  all  I  must  say  one 
thing.  I  did  not  try  to  trap 
your  son,  as  you  seem  to  think. 
We  fell — we  came  to  care  for 
one  another  quite  naturally. 
I  made  no  attempt  to  catch 
him.  I  knew  nothing  what- 
ever about  him.  It — it  just 
happened."  She  turned  wist- 
fully to  Dicky.  "  Didn't  it  ?  " 
she  asked. 

Dicky  nodded  his  head 
gravely. 

"It  just  happened,"  he  said. 

"  And  since  we  cared  for  one 
another — or  thought  we  did — " 
continued  Tilly  with  a  little 
choke,  "  it  never  came  into  my 
head  that  anything  else  could 
matter.  But  last  Saturday, 
when  I  went  to  stay  at  your 
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house,  and  saw  your  grand 
ways  and  your  grand  ser- 
vants, and  all  the  commotion 
you  made  about  members  of 
Parliament  and  county  families 
and  all  that — well,  I  began  to 
see  rocks  ahead.  I  felt  common. 
My  courage  began  to  fail.  I 
began  to  be  afraid  that  you 
would  not  take  kindly  to  the 

Family " 

"It  wasn't  you  that  was 
afraid,  dearie,"  said  a  respect- 
ful voice  behind  her.  "  It  was 
the  Family." 

"I  saw  too,  Lady  Adela," 
continued  Tilly,  "  that  you  were 
against  me — dead  against  me 
— and  that  as  soon  as  you 
got  hold  of  a  decent  excuse 
I  should  be  bundled  out  of 
your  son's  life  like  —  like  an 
entanglement.  That  put  my 
back  up.  I  had  meant  to  be 
perfectly  straight  and  un- 
pretentious with  you,  but  when 
I  saw  what  you  were  after,  I 
determined  to  fight.  So  I  have 
deceived  you." 

"We  all  have,"  murmured  a 
loyal  chorus. 

"  You  have  been  done  !  "  pro- 
claimed Tilly  defiantly.  She 
was  fast  losing  control  of  her- 
self. She  felt  dimly  that  she 
was  behaving  in  a  hysterical 
and  theatrical  manner ;  but 
when  one's  world  is  tumbling 
about  one's  ears,  one  may  be 
excused  for  stating  the  truth 
rather  more  explicitly  than  is 
usual.  "  Yes  —  done  I  "  she 
repeated.  "  I  will  tell  you 
just  exactly  who  we  are  and 
what  we  are.  Father  is  a 
gentleman  right  enough — "  her 
voice  rang  out  proudly — "  as 
well-born  a  gentleman  as  any 


in  the  land ;  but  he  has  fol- 
lowed no  regular  profession  for 
twenty  years,  and  he  lives  on 
Mother.  Mother  keeps  lodg- 
ings. This  house  is  a  lodging- 
house,  and  those  two  men  you 
saw  were  lodgers.  Percy  works 
in  a  wholesale  haberdasher's  in 
Holborn.  I  do  a  little  dress- 
designing.  'Melia  helps  Mother 
with  the  lodgers.  So  you  see 
you  have  been  imposed  on : 
we  work  for  a  living  !  But  you 
mustn't  blame  the  Family  for 
what  has  happened.  It  was 
my  idea  from  start  to  finish : 
the  Family  only  backed  me  up. 
And  they  did  back  me  up  !  No 
girl  ever  had  such  a  splendid 
father  or  mother,  or  brother  or 
sister."  Tilly  stepped  back 
into  the  -heart  of  her  body- 
guard, feeling  for  friendly 
hands.  "I'm  proud  of  them," 
she  cried  passionately,  "  proud 
to  belong  to  them  !  I'm  proud 
that  my  name  is  Tilly  Welwyn, 
and  I  never  wish  to  change  it 
for  any  other.  We  Welwyns 
may  be  nobodies,  but  we  stick 
together.  There  !  You  may  go 
now." 

The  drawing  -  room  door 
creaked  and  opened,  but  no 
one  noticed. 

"  I  have  told  you  every- 
thing, I  think,"  said  Tilly 
more  calmly.  "  I  know  now 
that  I  should  have  told  you 
in  any  case.  That's  all.  .  .  . 
No,  it's  not." 

She  swung  round  towards 
the  doorway  and  pointed  to 
the  grotesque  figure  of  that 
earnest  student  of  the  drama, 
Samuel  Stillbottle,  who  was 
myopically  deciphering  a  small 
but  tattered  document,  all  but 
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concealed  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand. 

"  We're  paupers!  "  she  cried. 
"  We're  in  debt !  We're  broke  !. 
There's  a  distraint  on  the 
furniture;  and  that  creat- 
ure—" Mr  Stillbottle,  hazily 
conscious  that  a  cue  was  coming, 
furtively  thrust  his  manuscript 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket — 
"  that  creature  is  a  broker's 
man !  Oh,  Mother,  Mother, 
Mother ! " 

In  an  instant  Martha  Wel- 
wyn's  arms  closed  round  her 
daughter. 

"  There,  there  !  "  she  crooned. 
"  My  lamb,  my  pretty,  my 
precious,  my  dearie — don't  you 
cry!" 

There  was  a  deathlike  still- 
ness, broken  only  by  Tilly's 
sobs.  The  Mainwarings  stood 
like  statues.  Mr  Welwyn  sat 


on  the  sofa,  his  head  bowed 
between  his  hands.  Grandma 
Banks  slumbered  peacefully. 
The  bewildered  but  conscien- 
tious Stillbottle  seized  his 
opportunity,  and  cleared  his 
throat. 

"The  shover,  sir,"  he  an- 
nounced huskily,  "  is  below, 
awaitin'  for " 

Next  moment  a  hand  like  a 
vice  closed  upon  the  herald's 
collar,  and  Dicky  Mainwaring's 
voice  remarked  concisely  into 
his  ear — 

"Go  to  the  devil." 

Mr  Stillbottle,  utterly  dazed, 
raised  his  head  and  surveyed 
the  company.  Then  he  smiled 
apologetically. 

"Wrong  entrance,"  he  ob- 
served. "  My  error  !  Exit 
hastily  !  " 

He  turned,  and  shuffled  out. 


(To  be  concluded.} 
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HAVE  you  ever  seen  serpents 
sliding  out  of  the  eye-holes  of 
skulls  ?  I  do  not  mean  in  the 
depicted  hells  of  ecclesiastical 
phantasy,  like  the  great  mosaic 
Doom  in  the  basilica  of  To^elo, 
but  in  actual  fact.  I  have.  It 
is  a  horrid  sight,  and  a  very 
solemn  one. 

What  the  Professor  of 
Greek  really  wanted  of  me, 
I  can  only  suspect.  He  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  men 
which  I  (following  Aristotle) 
call  the  Fusidowls,  the  Born 
Slaves,  creatures  absolutely  in- 
capable of  performing  a  noble 
(i.e.,  a  free)  act  themselves  or 
conniving  at  such  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  others. 
He  was  of  that  repugnant, 
flabby,  carroty,  freckled,  mug- 
nosed,  bristly  species,  toothed 
of  Senigaglia  -  cheese  -  colour, 
which  has  no  chest  whatever. 
His  conversation  was  hectic 
gabble,  produced  in  the  voice 
of  a  strangulated  Punch,  and 
punctuated  with  screams  and 
stamps  of  rage  in  public 
piazzas,  when  he  found  that 
he  had  given  a  hooker  a  half- 
penny instead  of  a  farthing,  or 
when  any  of  his  numerous 
poses  (Erastianism,  for  ex- 
ample) were  gently  gibbeted. 
Poses,  I  say :  for  the  fact  is 
that  he  (like  all  Cambridge 
graduates  bubbling  with  a 
secret)  was  all  pose  where  he 
was  not  savage.  But  he  knew 
more  Greek  archaeology  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world. 


a  fcdprjva") 


Habet  haec  res  panem.  And 
his  brains  were  occasionally 
pickable. 

For  a  month  we  had  daily 
pervaded  the  lagoon  north  of 
Venice  in  my  barcheta.  So 
frequent  were  our  progresses 
along  all  the  main  canals,  as 
well  as  along  the  narrower  ones 
which  are  not  marked  by  piles, 
to  Santerasmo,  and  Treporti, 
and  Mazorbo,  and  Burano,  and 
Tor9elo,  that  we  became  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  were 
warned  not  to  photograph 
their  forts.  We  did  not  want 
to  photograph  their  forts.  I, 
indeed,  was  making  a  frantic 
effort  to  finish  writing  De 
Burgh's  Delusion.  But  Baicolo, 
my  second  gondogliere,  the 
hugest,  strongest,  fairest  Vene- 
tian toso  you  can  imagine,  a 
tiger  with  a  simper,  had  com- 
mended himself  to  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  swore  that  he 
was  the  very  image  of  the 
Agias  of  Delphi  by  Lysippos, 
and  wished  to  have  him  ana- 
tomically photographed  in  the 
sun  against  a  whited  wall.  If 
you  know  your  lagoon,  you 
will  know  that  such  a  wall, 
suitably  secluded  for  such  a 
purpose,  is  hard  to  come  by. 
Steamboats  and  motor-launches 
scuffle  along  all  the  main  canals. 
The  small  ones  are  haunts  of 
fishermen.  Such  walls  as  you 
find — they  are  generally  crim- 
son —  enclose  vineyards  which 
swarm  with  barking  brats  and 
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biting  dogs.  Whenever  I 
stopped  the  barcheta  and  began 
to  focus  the  camera,  at  that 
very  moment  Baicolo  would 
murmur  with  horror,  "  Siori, 
here's  people !  "  and  shrink  into 
concealment  behind  his  cinc- 
ture. And  at  last  I  got  in  a 
rage  and  roared,  "  I  will  not  go 
to  work  in  this  hole-and-corner 
way.  Let  us  find  a  proper 
place,  and  speak  politely  to  the 
Paron  of  it,  asking  for  half  an 
hour  of  privacy  behind  his  vine- 
yard wall."  "Oh,  God,  no!" 
shrieks  the  Fusidowl.  "Then 
we  must  go  farther  afield  and 
find  an  abandoned  ruin,"  was 
iny  conclusion.  And  I  stood 
up  in  the  golden  blaze  of  the 
sun  to  survey  the  vast  lagoon. 

We  were  in  the  main  canal 
which  runs  from  the  marsh 
north  of  To^elo  by  Burano  to 
Treporti,  and  very  far  away  I 
espied  a  blinding,  glittering 
stripe  of  white  floating  on  its 
own  reflection  on  the  dancing 
blue.  It  seemed  to  be  a  walled 
island,  and  very  much  all  alone. 
"And  there  is  your  whited 
wall,"  I  proclaimed.  But  it 
was  sixteen  o'clock,  and  we  had 
a  seven-mile  row  back  to  Venice, 
so  we  deferred  approach  till  the 
following  day. 

On  four  several  days  there- 
after we  attempted  to  reach 
that  wall.  It  was  most  elusive. 
Little  canals  (which  seemed  to 
be  short  cuts)  were  generally 
blind.  The  main  canals  led  us 
round  and  round  it.  Once, 
when  high  water  made  one 
wide  shining  mirror  of  the 
lagoon,  we  boldly  left  the 
channels  and  tried  to  row 
direct  across  the  shallows.  Dire 
was  the  result  —  eight  hours 
bogged  on  a  mud-bank  till  the 


return  of  the  tide,  the  Fusidowl 
a  gibbering  moist  maniac,  and 
my  beloved  Waterman  Foun- 
tain Pen  blubbering  (despite 
the  boasts  of  the  advertise- 
ments) all  over  my  beautiful 
manuscript.  Needless  to  say 
that  we  quarrelled  violently  till 
we  were  faint.  My  grievance 
is  easily  explained.  I  wanted 
to  do  no  more  with  those  lovely 
late-August  days  than  to  sit 
in  my  barcheta,  and  be  rowed 
about,  and  write  my  book, 
until  I  felt  inclined  to  row,  or 
bathe,  or  eat,  or  take  my  forty 
winks,  and  so  on,  again  and 
again.  The  Fusidowl  might 
surely  have  been  content  to  sit 
by  my  side  and  revise  his 
Greek-dialect  proofs,  and  other- 
wise do  as  I  did.  Nothing 
need  have  prevented  him  from 
making  as  many  photographs 
as  he  pleased.  He  knew  how. 
Both  the  gondoglieri  were 
agreeable.  Both  might  have 
sat  for  Giambellini  or  Carpaocio 
— in  fact  I'll  swear  that  Baicolo 
did,  in  a  previous  incarnation, 
as  you  may  see  any  day  at  the 
Accademia  di  Belle  Arti,  if  you 
do  not  believe  me.  But  no, 
that  fatuous  Fusidowl  neither 
knew  exactly  what  he  wanted, 
nor  would  let  anybody  tell  him 
— neither  would  do  his  job  him- 
self, nor  would  let  anybody  do 
it  for  him.  So,  all  of  a  sudden, 
my  notorious  patience  gave 
way  with  a  loud  yell,  and  em- 
bellishments of  lurid  notes  and 
queries.  Nemo  nostrum  solide 
natus  est. 

Oh  yes — we  made  it  up  when 
we  got  home,  after  he  had 
sobbed  and  postured  and  gesti- 
culated on  my  bedroom  thres- 
hold for  some  hours  of  the 
night  ;  and  I  saw  him  peace- 
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fully  off  to  England  by  the 
eight  o'clock  train  two  morn- 
ings later.  (Dear  me,  how  ex- 
hausted I  was  with  him  !)  We 
went  up  to  the  station  together, 
in  a  hired  poppe  beeause  of  his 
baggage,  just  to  show  that 
there  was  no  malice.  My 
barcheta  was  waiting  outside, 
with  Baicolo  and  Caicio  beam- 
ing and  ready  for  devilry.  And 
as  soon  as  I  had  seen  the  last 
of  the  carroty  professor,  "  We 
will  go,  I  pray,  for  pleasure," 
I  said  to  them  meaningly,  "  by 
short  way  of  little  canals  to 
Rio  del  Palazzo  Eeale  :  for  I 
have  a  certain  affair  at  Ascen- 
sion." "  It  goes  most  well," 
commented  Baicolo  and  Caicio. 

There  is  no  speed  limit  in 
Venice,  as  far  as  I  know,  so 
long  as  you  refrain  from  in- 
vesting other  boats.  One 
ramps  and  rockets  and  rolls 
along,  securely  and  courteously 
giving  way  to  one's  betters  in 
gondogle,  and  requiring  it  of 
one's  inferiors  in  all  ships  below 
the  rank  of  a  barcheta.  But 
nothing  ever  took  precedence 
of  mine  with  three  oars,  when 
I  rowed  one  of  them,  not 
even  the  Duchess  of  Madrid's 
nigger-boy  in  her  motor-launch 
Ondarroa. 

Ongania,  the  bookseller  at 
Ascension,  gave  me  (for  certain 
moneys)  a  couple  of  Italian 
Admiralty  Charts  of  the  lagoon, 
from  Cioza  in  the  south  to 
Venice,  and  from  Venice  to  the 
northern  mainland.  On  the 
second,  I  soon  found  what  I 
wanted — a  way  by  canal  to  the 
island  of  the  whited  wall. 

The  tide  was  beginning  to 
rise.  The  boys  gleamed  gaily 
when  I  said  that  we  were  going 
where  we  never  had  been  be- 


fore, an  excursion  of  a  day  or 
two.  "But,  Sior — the  nutri- 
ments and  the  beverages?" 
purred  the  luxury-loving  and 
cat-like  Baicolo.  I  replied  that 
we  would  find  those,  and 
bedrooms,  at  Burano ;  and 
his  hesitation  dissolved  in  a 
large  sunburst  of  a  white- 
toothed,  red-lipped,  long  green- 
ish -  blue  -  eyed  smile,  as  he 
addressed  his  flexile  muscles  to 
the  oar,  punting  out  of  the 
little  rio  by  the  "Bucintoro" 
balcony  into  the  basin  of  San 
Marco. 

It  was  a  perfect  summer  day 
of  rich  September.  To  paint 
it,  you  would  have  to  begin  by 
getting  out  your  cobalt  -  pot 
and  violently  concentrating 
your  mind  on  the  potentialities 
of  aurora-yellow.  Everything 
which  was  not  brilliant  was 
blue,  the  sky  a  monstrous  dome 
of  turquoise,  the  water  like  a 
live  aquamarine,  the  lights  like 
bluebells  and  forget-me-nots 
and  borage-blossoms  sown  upon 
living  light,  the  shadows  like 
sapphires  and  lapis-lazuli.  Oh, 
those  lovely  little  dark  cool 
canals  of  the  Canoniese,  and 
Saint  Mary  the  Beautiful,  and 
the  Mendicanti  by  Sanzanipolo, 
with  their  clean,  clear,  deep 
shade,  and  their  flaming  daring 
shafts  of  light,  where  vivid, 
vigorous,  supple  thews  and 
sinews  and  bold,  broad  Venetian 
breasts  (veiled  in  incredible 
patches  and  tatters  and  filth) 
drove  prison-barges,  and  the 
topi  or  tope  of  fishers,  and 
the  barche  of  commerce,  and 
the  Blue-Cross  barks,  and  the 
sandoli  of  artists  and  com- 
mercial travellers,  flying  (with 
hideous  blasphemy)  before  my 
swift  barcheta,  with  the  red- 
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cross  pennon  of  St  George  of 
England  and  the  red  and  gold 
vessillo  of  the  local  rowing-club, 
the  "Bucintoro,"  —  until,  by 
the  Civil  Hospital  and  Fassi's 
squero,  we  burst  out  on  the 
north  lagoon. 

We  had  the  current  in  our 
favour  here;  and  we  left  San- 
michele  on  our  right  and  the 
Murano  glass-furnaces  on  our 
left,  taking  the  open  way  past 
the  Dazio  and  the  islets  of 
Sangiacomo-in-the-Marsh  and 
Santamaria-of-the-Mount,  row- 
ing deliciously,  sweeping  along 
with  the  warm  sea -scented 
wind  and  the  flowing  tide  till 
we  came  near  Mazorbo. 

Here  I  drew  in  my  own  oar, 
and  retired  under  the  shade  of 
the  tenda,  to  study  our  course  on 
the  chart.  "  I  desire,  first,  the 
albergo  of  Burano,"  I  said  to 
Baicolo.  He  lifted  his  forcola, 
shifting  his  oar  back  from  it  to 
mine;  and  we  went  on  more 
deliberately  through  the  limpid 
heat  of  noonday. 

The  main  canal  of  Burano 
is  but  narrow,  and  crowded 
with  the  boats  of  the  Buranelli : 
but,  by  dint  of  kindly  address- 
ing the  owners  of  obstructions 
as  "  Nigger,"  and  "  That "  (said, 
and  received,  with  the  suavest 
politeness  imaginable),  and,  by 
the  clever  steering  of  Caicio  on 
the  puppa  and  much  "  drawing 
water  "  by  Baieolo  at  the  prova, 
we  at  last  slid  through,  all  un- 
scraped,  and  moored  at  the 
clean  little  inn  which  called 
itself  "Albergo  di  Koma." 
Here  we  lunched  on  paste-and- 
beans,  and  grapes  and  cheese 
galore,  with  a  nice  little  wine 
(bianco  dolce)  to  please  the 
palate  of  Caicio.  I  also  ar- 
ranged to  dine  and  sleep  there 


on  our  return  in  the  evening : 
for  I  was  pleased  with  the 
place  and  its  Paron,  and  the 
clients  seemed  artistic  and  not 
very  uncomely. 

We  set  out  again  before  the 
excursion  steamer  arrived  from 
Venice,  which  brings  tourists 
to  be  bored  by  Jesurum's 
lace-touts  and  indigenous  in- 
corrigible mendicity  for  an 
hour,  and  then  takes  them  on 
to  rush  frantically,  for  twenty 
minutes,  through  the  incom- 
parable splendours  of  two 
basilicas,  and  a  gigantic  cam- 
panile, and  museums,  and  a 
Devil's  Bridge  at  all-but-de- 
serted Tor9elo,  the  Grand- 
mother of  Venice.  And  we 
rowed,  in  the  gorgeous  golden 
sunlight  of  afternoon,  out  away 
northward  from  Burano,  along 
the  sweeping  curves  of  a  wide 
and  deep  canal  unmarked  by 
piles,  leaving  Tor9elo  behind 
on  our  left,  and  tending  north- 
eastward. Apparently  we  were 
making  to  pass  the  distant 
island  of  the  whited  wall  also 
on  our  left ;  and  the  boys  ex- 
pressed anxiety.  I  fancy  that 
I  am  the  only  Englishman  in 
Venice  who  never,  by  any 
chance,  permits  his  gondoglieri 
to  dictate  his  course  for  him. 
The  dog  -  like  Caicio  was  by 
way  of  exhibiting  prepotenza; 
but  an  eye  as  cold  as  agate 
and  a  withering  wave  of  my 
chart  reduced  him  to  murmur 
most  hurriedly,  "It  goes  well 
—  it  goes  very  well  —  he " 
(meaning  me)  "  is  the  master  !  " 

Anon,  I  sharply  cried 
"  Premi  "  j  and  we  swept  to 
the  left,  between  sandbanks  all 
ashine  with  sea-lavender  and 
samphire,  into  a  narrower 
water-way,  which  curved  and 
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curved  till  another  short  turn 
brought  us  into  the  haven 
where  I  would  be,  perhaps  two 
miles  beyond  Tor9elo. 

We  landed  at  the  foot  of  the 
whited  wall.  It  stood  four- 
square, about  a  hundred-and- 
fifty  metres  each  way,  raised 
on  a  green  island  about  two 
metres  above  high-water  mark. 
The  whited  wall  appeared  to 
enclose  a  very  dense  shrubbery. 
We  stuck  two  oars  into  the 
mud;  moored  the  barcheta  to 
them,  by  the  bank,  and  landed 
to  explore. 

Caicio  flung  himself  at  the 
wall  in  front  of  us,  and  sprang 
up  it,  like  a  cat.  "  Sior,  here, 
for  gentility's  sake,  is  nothing 
but  verdure,"  he  reported. 

I  called  him  down ;  and  we 
turned  to  the  right  along  the 
angle,  further  to  investigate 
the  exterior.  At  the  top  of 
the  far  end  of  the  second  wall 
there  was  a  rusty  iron  cross  set 
in  the  coping-stone,  and  (near 
it)  a  certain  breach  in  the  wall 
by  which  entrance  might  be 
made  to  the  enclosure.  I 
climbed  in,  followed  by  the 
boys. 

The  ground  inside  was  very 
uneven  indeed,  quite  hillocky 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  rising 
high  above  the  outside  level 
almost  to  the  height  of  the 
wall,  in  great  long  rather- 
irregular  mounds  intersected 
by  great  long  rather-irregular 
furrows,  and  all  dense  with  a 
riot  of  bushy  and  weedy  under- 
growth, like  a  Venetian  attempt 
at  a  jungle.  But,  in  front  of 
us  as  we  entered,  there  was 
a  mere  semblance  of  thinning, 
an  apology  for  the  remains  of 
an  age-long  neglected  pathway. 
Ascending  the  first  mound,  I 


began  to  pace  along  the  narrow 
clearing. 

And,  as  I  stepped  cautiously, 
I  was  aware  that  the  ground 
under  me  was  crackling  and 
murmuring  and  whispering 
very  strangely.  I  glared  back 
at  my  boys,  who  were  following 
me :  their  jaws  were  dropped 
and  their  faces  pallid.  I  went 
on.  Such  surface  of  earth 
as  there  was  appeared  to  be 
loosely  and  thinly  scattered 
over  what  I  took  to  be  frag- 
ments of  faggots  of  very  old 
sun  -  whitened  sticks  —  sticks 
which  occasionally  had  knobby 
ends  —  Gracious  Powers  !  — 
brittle,  or  broken.  Perhaps  I 
stumbled  a  dozen  paces  up  the 
crooked  path ;  and  then,  from 
the  summit,  all  of  a  sudden  I 
saw  the  bare  side  of  the  next 
long  irregular  mound.  But 
the  surface  had  fallen  away 
from  it,  or  some  storm  had 
washed  it  naked.  And  I  found 
myself  staring,  glaring,  at  a 
massed  congeries  of  whole  and 
broken  human  skeletons,  male 
by  the  pelvis  I  judged  at  first 
glance.  And  two  long  black 
serpents  wriggled  through  the 
eye-holes  of  skulls  within  reach 
of  my  foot ;  and  slid  away  into 
the  bushes. 

Oh,  plainly  I  had  made  an 
unthought  -  of  and  paralysing 
discovery.  There  was  a  short 
sharp  movement  in  my  rear. 

"  Pray  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  all  these  poor  aban- 
doned desolate  dead.  Requiem 
aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine," 
I  instantly  intoned  aloud. 

"Et  lux  perpetua  luceat 
eis,"  Baicolo  piously  and  auto- 
matically responded. 

"  O  Mariavergine  !  "  gasped 
Caicio. 
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But  I  had  stopped  them  from 
bolting  sout-up  ;  and  they  hung 
on  my  heels  clutching  each  at 
other's  vesture. 

I  extended  my  explorations. 
It  was  impossible  to  go  very 
far,  not  more  than  thirty 
metres,  into  the  depth  of  the 
enclosure;  because  the  phantom 
of  a  path,  such  as  it  was,  tailed 
off  miserably  into  the  lush  im- 
penetrable jungle.  But,  wher- 
ever the  eye  could  pierce,  we 
saw  similar  rather  irregular 
long  mounds,  which  the  slightest 
kick  of  a  toe  disclosed  to  be 
formed  entirely  of  human  re- 
mains in  hundreds  (to  speak 
quite  disparagingly).  And,  on 
all  sides,  hung  the  same  awful 
blazing  silence  rustling  with 
weird  whisperings,  and  the 
same  vivid  sickly  riot  of  verdure 
rooted  in  human  dust. 

We  retraced  our  steps,  and 
went  along  the  outside  of  the 
third  wall.  And  at  its  far  end, 
also,  there  was  a  broken  place, 
not  so  ruinous  as  the  breach  in 
the  second  wall,  by  which  we 
made  a  new  invasion.  Here 
we  saw  more  mounds,  more 
dolorous  piles  on  piles  of  skele- 
tons, more  grinning  fragment- 
ary skulls,  more  rain-stained, 
wind-dried,  sun-bleached  thigh- 
bones and  shoulder-blades,  than 
I  have  ever  seen  in  all  my 
most  horrid  dreams  put  to- 
gether, chucked  down  at  ran- 
dom, higgledy  -  piggledy,  in 
gruesome  heaps,  solemnly  ex- 
posed and  upbraidingly  appeal- 
ing to  the  solemnly  winking 
sky  and  the  salt  sea  air  and  the 
blinding  illimitable  sunlight. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  this 
place?"  I  demanded  at  large, 
as  we  hurriedly  scrambled  out, 
and  walked  along  the  outside 


of  the  fourth  wall,  with  a 
narrow  canal  on  our  right, 
and  the  miles  and  miles  and 
.miles  of  marsh  beyond  it. 

"  Sior,  mi  no  eo  gnente  de 
gnente — Sir,  I  don't  know  no- 
thing about  nothing,"  flatly 
declared  Caicio,  with  no  interest 
whatever,  and  true  Venetian 
shamelessness  at  his  much 
negatived  and  totally  positive 
ignorance. 

At  the  fourth  angle  I  found 
another  rusty  iron  cross  like 
the  one  which  I  had  found  at 
the  second,  but  lying  anyhow 
on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall  with  the  coping-stone 
in  which  it  had  been  lead- 
bedded.  Of  course  I  wished  to 
replace  it;  but  its  proper  site 
was  so  covered  with  at  least 
twenty  years'  growth  of  wild 
ivy  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  fix  the  sacred 
symbol  erect  and  fairly  con- 
spicuous on  the  grass  where  it 
had  fallen. 

We  were  on  the  whited  side 
again — the  other  three  were 
reddish-yellow — and  out  in  the 
full  sunlight  nearing  the  place 
of  our  landing.  Here  the  top 
of  the  bank  was  wider,  as  de- 
liberately wide  as  a  terrace ; 
and  I  paced  slowly  along  it, 
wondering  what  it  really  was 
which  I  had  seen.  Evidently 
the  task  of  picking  the  brains 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
contiguous  autochthones  was 
clearly  indicated  as  mine.  And 
then,  to  add  to  my  confusion, 
I  suddenly  came  upon  two 
stone  slabs  embedded  in  the 
middle  of  the  whited  wall. 
They  were  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  incised  with  armorials 
and  inscriptions.  The  latter 
declared  the  enclosure  of  a 
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cemetery  by  a  four-square  wall ; 
and  the  former  blazoned  the 
achievements  of  certain  Illus- 
trissimi  of  the  Most  Serene 
Republic. 

We  got  back  into  the  bar- 
cheta.  The  boys  instantly  fell 
on  sleep  in  the  deep  shade  of 
puppa  and  prova.  I  spread 
out  my  charts  under  the  tenda, 
and  sat  down  to  ponder  my 
discovery. 

On  the  chart,  my  island 
ossuary  (which  is  unknown  by 
all  the  Englishmen  I  ever 
met  in  Venice)  is  most  dis- 
tinctly denominated  Santari- 
ano.  The  nearest  island  in 
sight,  under  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  east-north-eastward,  is 
a  vineyard  with  a  picturesque 
old  house  and  Watergate ;  and 
the  chart  calls  it  Santacristina. 
Evidently  my  island  was  a 
cemetery.  The  inscriptions 
proclaimed  the  fact.  But  what 
sort  of  a  cemetery  was  it,  in 
the  Names  of  Goodness  and 
Saint  Phocas  the  Patron  of 
Gravediggers.  For  the  awful 
miscellaneous  aggregation  of 
piteous  blasted  bones  (which  I 
had  seen)  was  in  no  sense  in- 
terred, but  heaped  upon  the 
surface  of  this  eighteenth- 
century  "cemetery,"  in  mon- 
strous, rather  irregular  long 
mounds,  flung  upon  the  level 
of  the  island,  piled  above  it 
heterogeneously.  And  its  sole 
shroud  was  not  else  than 
fortuitous  atoms  of  decent  dust, 
accumulated  by  the  winds  of 
heaven  (more  pitiful  than 
man),  during  long  long  years. 
And  the  bushes  and  the 
weeds  grew  and  flourished 
rankly  through  and  through 
it  all. 

"What  does  an   island   full 


of  bones  beyond  Tor9elo  call 
itself  ?  "  I  asked,  after  dinner 
that  night,  of  the  fat  paron  of 
the  Buranello  albergo. 

He  summoned  his  barcajuolo, 
for  he  himself  came  from  the 
Friuli,  and  knew  nothing  and 
wanted  to  know  nothing  of 
the  Venetian  lagoon.  "Ci6, 
Bepi,"  says  he,  "this  Sior 
Inglese  would  know  what  an 
island  full  of  bones  beyond 
Tor9elo  calls  itself  ?  " 

"It  calls  itself,  Sior,  with 
permission,  Santacristina." 

"  But  no,  but  no,"  I  howled, 
"  Santacristina  is  the  next 
island — the  one  with  the  vine- 
yard." 

"Sissiorsi,"  solemnly  agrees 
Bepi. 

"  And  then,  the  island  full  of 
bones  ?  "  I  demanded  again. 

"  Also  Santacristina,  also 
that,"  asseverates  Bepi. 

I  delayed  the  tearing  of  my 
hair,  at  least  for  the  moment. 
No  one  can  ever  accuse  me  of 
undue  precipitancy  :  indeed,  my 
much  more  than  Jobian 
patience  and  forbearance  is 
generally  taken  for  timidity 
and  weakness.  It  was  incon- 
ceivable that  both  islands, 
islands  so  thoroughly  separate, 
should  have  the  same  name. 
And,  curbing  my  desire  to  be 
violent,  I  spread  out  my  chart 
and  showed  the  two  islands 
with  their  two  names  Santari- 
ano  and  Santacristiua  respec- 
tively. All  the  people  in  the 
inn,  artists,  writers,  models, 
and  the  usual  Buranelli  shop- 
keepers, officials,  fishermen, 
sindaco,  who  degusted  there 
their  modest  nightly  potions, 
crowded  round  my  table,  dully 
eyed  my  chart,  and  intermin- 
ably discussed  the  portent 
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thereon  set  down.  But  no  one 
knew — no  one  had  ever  even 
heard  of  —  Santariano  :  both 
islands  called  themselves  Santa- 
cristina :  my  chart  had  mis- 
taken itself ;  and  my  island 
full  of  bones  (they  might  men- 
tion) was  an  immemorially 
desolate  cemetery,  hideously 
haunted  by  husky  whisperers 
(bisbigliatori),  and  an  accursed 
spot  sedulously  to  be  avoided 
by  all  well  -  living  Christian 
men.  And  some  made  horns, 
others  the  Sign  of  the  Cross. 

But  I  persisted,  wanting  to 
know  (per  gentilezza)  whose 
piteous  bones  were  heaped  up 
there  so  ruthlessly.  And  no 
one  would  tell  me.  I  really 
believe  that  no  one  could  tell 
me,  that  no  one  had  ever  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire.  Lace, 
fish,  love  (or  what  they  call 
"love"),  pajanche  (i.e.,  money), 
pojenta  (i.e.,  eating  and  drink- 
ing), and  occasional  kinemato- 
graphs,  are  the  only  subjects 
which  the  Buranello  intellect 
ever  seriously  tackles.  The 
crowd  dispersed  with  grave 
salutations,  returning  to  its 
beverages  and  games  of  cards 
and  dama. 

About  twenty  minutes  later, 
the  sindaco,  Sior  Bon,  whose 
gentility  I  here  wish  to  acknow- 
ledge, brought  me  (very  quietly 
and  submysteriously)  a  totter- 
ing piscatorial  survivor  from 
unbelievable  antiquity,  rheumy- 
nosed,  blear-eyed,  knobby-as- 
to-the-articulations,  whom  he 
described  as  a  touch  of  poor 
old  male  with  a  little  informa- 
tion. I  instantly  called  for  a 
half-litre  of  black  brusk  for 
him,  and  waited  for  the  usual 


silly  lies  invariably  offered  out 
of  courtesy  to  strangers. 

"  Sior,"  says  he,  "  in  the  first 
beginning  that  island  there 
which  his  Sioria  has  seen  was 
the  cemetery  for  all  the  islands 
of  this  lagoon  here,  north  of 
Murano.  But  when  we  made 
our  cemetery  at  Mazorbo  near 
here,  then  that  old  one  was 
abandoned  and  became  the 
abode  of  owls  and  phantasms. 
And  when  we  had  liberated 
Italy,  which  God  willed,  then 
after,  the  Government  told 
us  to  go  and  clear  away  the 
cadavers  of  those  drunkards, 
buffoons,  and  other  obscene 
Germans  from  the  battlefields 
on  the  mainlands,  and  to  jet 
them  somewhere  out  of  sight, 
so  that  the  honest  peasants  of 
the  vineyards  of  terra  firma 
might  be  no  longer  annoyed  by 
them  and  their  putrid  stenches. 
And  there  was  what  I  wish  to 
call  a  regiment  of  us  working 
for  a  year  or  more  to  do  it 
thoroughly,  with  burchi  and 
peate  and  topi  and  all  kinds  of 
barche  out  of  the  Arsenal  of 
Venice,  which  the  Government 
lent  to  us.  And  we  took  the 
accursed  Tedeschi,  thousands  of 
them  and  all  foetid,  and  we 
flung  them  on  to  our  abandoned 
cemetery,  spitting  on  them 
naturally,  Host !  but  not  wish- 
ing to  do  them  ultimate  dis- 
courtesy by  refusing  them  a 
resting  -  place  on  sanctified 
earth.  Sior,  I  pray  !  " 

And  all  that  night  I  dreamed 
of  the  long  black  serpents  sinu- 
ously streaming  out  of  the  eye- 
holes of  Austrian  skulls.  Ouph  ! 
I  can  see  them  now. 

FR.  KOLFE. 
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BY    CHABLES    WHIBLEY. 


IT  is  Mr  Hardy's  good  for- 
tune that  he  has  seen  set  up 
in  his  lifetime  the  only  monu- 
ment which  a  man  of  letters 
should  esteem  —  a  complete, 
well  -  ordered  edition  of  his 
works.  The  twenty  volumes, 
recently  published,1  are  the 
eloquent  testimony  of  a  life's 
activity.  As  you  see  thus 
assembled  the  sum  of  Mr 
Hardy's  work,  you  may  dis- 
cern the  purposes  which  have 
animated  his  artistic  career. 
That  he  himself  is  conscious 
of  a  certain  variety  in  his 
novels  is  made  evident  by  his 
own  wise  classification,  which 
all  his  readers  will  readily 
accept.  Yet  even  where  he 
surrendered  to  the  spirit  of 
his  age  so  far  as  to  compose 
"  novels  of  ingenuity,"  he  is 
still  sincere  to  his  faith  in  the 
influence  of  nature,  to  his  belief 
in  the  stern,  unpitying  destiny 
which  directs  the  acts  and 
impulses  of  mortal  man. 

The  best  of  his  works  are 
ranged  under  the  title  of 
"novels  of  character  and  en- 
vironment." And  thus,  at  the 
word  "environment,"  we  are 
carried  off  at  once  to  his  native 
Wessex.  The  intense  feeling 
of  locality  which  engrosses  Mr 
Hardy  comes  from  no  mere 
love  of  the  picturesque,  from 
no  amiable  interest  in  topo- 
graphical exactitude.  Mr  Hardy 
belongs  by  birth  and  tempera- 


ment to  the  soil  of  England. 
He  sees  life  with  a  clearer 
vision  when  it  is  lived  upon 
the  heath  and  in  the  wood- 
lands, which  he  knows  and 
loves  so  well.  He  sees  sights 
and  hears  sounds  in  the  coun- 
tryside, of  which  others  less 
gifted  are  all  unconscious.  A 
true  autochthon,  he  discovers 
in  the  landscape  of  Wessex  not 
merely  what  is  but  what  has 
been.  The  roads  and  uplands, 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
country  town,  are  haunted  for 
him  by  the  spirits  of  the  past. 
He  looks  with  a  clairvoyant  eye 
upon  the  multiform  procession 
of  strange  races  which  have 
made  Wessex  their  home  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  To  the 
stranger  Casterbridge  is  a  busy 
market-town,  and  no  more.  For 
Mr  Hardy  it  is  a  book  of  his- 
tory, which  his  discerning  sight 
reads  as  other  men  read  their 
newspaper.  "  Casterbridge," 
he  writes  in  a  vivid  passage, 
"  announced  old  Rome  in  every 
street,  alley,  and  precinct.  It 
looked  Roman,  bespoke  the  art 
of  Rome,  concealed  dead  men  of 
Rome.  It  was  impossible  to 
dig  more  than  a  foot  or  two 

O 

deep  about  the  town  fields  or 
gardens  without  coming  upon 
some  tall  soldier  or  other  of 
the  Empire  who  had  lain  there 
in  his  silent  unobtrusive  rest 
for  a  space  of  fifteen  hundred 
years."  And  the  memories  of 
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ancient  Rome  are  not  the  only 
memories  evoked  by  ancient 
Wessex.  The  country  has  its 
associations  no  less  lively  than 
those  of  the  town.  If  a  man 
should  live  with  peace  and 
understanding  in  a  remote 
village,  "  he  must  know,"  says 
Mr  Hardy,  "  all  about  those 
invisible  ones  of  the  days  gone 
by,  whose  feet  have  traversed 
the  fields  which  look  so  grey 
from  his  windows  ;  recall  whose 
creaking  plough  has  turned 
those  sods  from  time  to  time, 
whose  hands  planted  the  trees 
that  form  a  crest  to  the  op- 
posite hill ;  whose  horses  and 
hands  have  torn  through  that 
underwood ;  what  birds  affect 
that  particular  brake ;  what 
bygone  domestic  dramas  of 
love,  jealousy,  revenge,  or  dis- 
appointment have  been  enacted 
in  the  cottages,  the  mansion, 
the  street,  or  on  the  green." 
That,  and  much  more,  have  the 
villages  of  Wessex  meant  to 
Mr  Hardy.  He  sees  the  houses 
scarred  with  the  pathos  of  life, 
like  the  faces  of  men  and 
women,  and  from  an  inanimate 
present  divines  an  animate 
past.  He  peoples  the  cottages 
with  human  beings  of  bygone 
days,  the  puppets  or  the 
ministers  of  an  untoward  fate, 
and  he  speaks  to  them  or  hears 
them  speak  with  the  familiarity 
of  a  complacent  neighbour. 

And  as  the  men  of  the  past 
keep  no  secrets  from  him,  so  he 
has  learned  the  language  of 
the  trees  and  of  the  winds.  In 
the  opening  lines  of  '  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree,'  the  first  of 
its  series,  he  strikes  the  true 
note  of  melody,  which  echoes 
through  all  his  books.  "  To 
dwellers  in  a  wood,"  he  tells 


us,  "  almost  every  species  of 
tree  has  its  voice  as  well  as  its 
feature.  At  the  passing  of  the 
breeze  the  fir  -  trees  sob  and 
moan  no  less  distinctly  than 
they  rock ;  the  holly  whistles 
as  it  battles  with  itself;  the 
ash  hisses  amid  its  quaverings  ; 
the  beech  rustles  as  its  flat 
boughs  rise  and  fall."  Here 
is  lore  which  will  always  elude 
the  town-bred  man,  and  this 
lore,  intimately  acquired  by  Mr 
Hardy,  explains  the  profound 
emotions  which  he  perceives  in 
hill  and  vale,  in  the  placid 
river  or  the  tumbling  sea.  He 
looks  upon  landscape  as  the 
proper  background  of  comedy 
or  tragedy.  The  countryside 
is  the  web  upon  which  he 
weaves  the  intricate  woof  of 
his  stories.  "  Fair  prospects 
wed  happily  with  fair  times," 
says  he ;  "  but,  alas  !  if  times 
be  not  fair."  So  vividly  con- 
scious is  he  himself,  so  vividly 
conscious  does  he  make  his 
readers,  of  certain  scenes,  that 
the  landscape  takes  its  place  as 
an  actor  in  the  drama  of  human 
life.  That  great  masterpiece, 
'The  Eeturn  of  the  Native,' 
is  dominated  by  the  changing 
strength  and  splendour  of 
Egdon  Heath.  The  opening 
lines,  simple  as  they  are,  seem 
fraught  with  tragedy.  "A 
Saturday  afternoon  in  Nov- 
ember was  approaching  the 
time  of  twilight,  and  the  vast 
tract  of  unenclosed  wild  known 
as  Egdon  Heath  embrowned 
itself  moment  by  moment. 
Overhead  the  hollow  stretch 
of  whitish  cloud  shutting  out 
the  sky  was  as  a  tent  which 
had  the  whole  heath  for  its 
floor."  So  far  all  is  silence 
and  immobility.  Then  a  slow 
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change  takes  place.      The  ob- 
scurity  in    the   air   fraternises 
with  the  obscurity  in  the  land, 
and    Egdon    Heath    is    turned 
to  an  animate,  sentient  body. 
"  The    place     became     full    of 
a    watchful    intentness    now," 
writes   Mr  Hardy,    "for  when 
other  things  sank  brooding  to 
sleep  the  heath  appeared  slowly 
to    awake   and  listen.      Every 
night  its  Titanic  form  seemed 
to  await  something ;  but  it  had 
waited   thus    unmoved    during 
so  many  centuries,  through  the 
crises  of  so  many  things,  that 
it  could  only  be  imagined    to 
await  one  last  crisis — the  final 
overthrow."     Such  was  Egdon, 
an    "obscure,    obsolete,    super- 
seded    country,"      which      Mr 
Hardy  looks  upon  in  close  re- 
lation  with    the    human   race. 
"  It   was  at  present  a  place," 
he  writes,  "  perfectly  accordant 
with    man's     nature — neither 
ghastly,     hateful,     nor     ugly : 
neither  commonplace,  unmean- 
ing, nor  tame;    but,  like  man, 
slighted    and    enduring ;     and 
withal  singularly  colossal  and 
mysterious  in  its  swarthy  mo- 
notony.    As  with  some  persons 
who    have    long    lived    apart, 
solitude  seemed  to  look  out  of 
its     countenance.       It    had    a 
lonely  face,  suggesting  tragical 
possibilities  ! "     Its  age,  in  Mr 
Hardy's  view,  carries  us  much 
further  back  than  the  age  of 
"the  salt,  unplumbed,  estrang- 
ing   sea."      He  champions    its 
antiquity  with  a  sort  of  jealousy. 
"  The  great  inviolate  place  had 
an   ancient  permanence  which 
the   sea   cannot    claim.      Who 
can    say    of    a    particular    sea 
that  it  is  old?    Distilled  by  the 
sun,  kneaded  by  the  moon,  it 
is  renewed  in  a  year,  in  a  day, 


or  in  an  hour.  The  sea  changed, 
the  fields  changed,  the  rivers, 
the  villages,  and  the  people 
changed,  yet  Egdon  remained." 
And  for  this  very  reason,  the 
sinister  changelessness  of  Egdon 
Heath,  'The  Return  of  the 
Native'  should  not  have  had 
what  is  known  in  the  circulat- 
ing libraries  as  a  "happy 
ending."  A  book  which  begins 
in  foreboding  should  end  in 
sadness.  There  should  have 
been  no  marriage  between 
Thomasin  and  the  reddleman. 
And  to  this  sombre  end  it  was 
that  Mr  Hardy  designed  the 
book.  But  the  necessity  of 
"serial  publication"  disposed 
it  otherwise,  and  Mr  Hardy, 
putting  the  alternatives  before 
us,  leaves  "those  with  an 
austere  artistic  code  to  assume 
the  more  consistent  conclusion 
to  be  the  true  one." 

It  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  landscape  which  serves  as 
a  background  to  Mr  Hardy's 
novels  is  bleak  and  silent. 
Rather  it  is  the  scene  of  mani- 
fold activities  and  divers  super- 
stitions. We  are  told  that  the 
first  book  put  into  Mr  Hardy's 
boyish  hands  was  Dryden's 
Virgil,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
Virgil's  wholesome  influence. 
Never  since  the  "Georgics" 
have  the  industries  of  the 
countryside  been  turned  to 
literary  account  with  so  fine  a 
sense  of  their  enduring  import- 
ance as  in  Mr  Hardy's  novels 
of  environment.  'The  Wood- 
landers  '  is  redolent  of  the  scent 
of  cider- apples.  The  music  of 
the  axe,  laid  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  accompanies  the  tra- 
gedy of  Giles  Winterborne 
and  Marty  South.  In  one 
aspect,  '  Far  from  the  Madding 
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Crowd  '  is  one  long  fight  against 
the  ill-omened  forces  of  nature. 
Gabriel  Oak  finds  his  enemies 
in  fire  and  storm.  The  scenes 
in  which  Gabriel  saves  the  ricks 
from  burning,  and  thatches  the 
stacks  against  the  oncoming 
deluge,  are  without  a  rival  for 
truth  and  intensity  in  English 
literature.  Indeed  there  is 
scarcely  an  episode  in  the  life 
of  a  farm  to  which  Mr  Hardy 
has  not  given  a  just  expression. 
Nor  is  he  content  with  a  mere 
statement  of  the  facts.  He 
blends  with  the  true  vision 
of  a  keen  observer  the  senti- 
ment of  the  poet.  Here  you 
find  the  honey-takers  at  work ; 
there  is  a  perfect  picture 
of  sheep-shearing.  Now  there 
are  troubles  in  the  fold : 
the  ewes  have  broken  down 
the  fence  and  got  into  a  field 
of  young  clover.  Now  the 
reaping  -  machine  "  ticks  like 
the  love-making  of  a  grass- 
hopper." Men  and  women 
assert  themselves  or  lose  them- 
selves in  their  environment. 
"  A  fieldman  is  a  personality," 
writes  Mr  Hardy  ;  "  a  field- 
woman  is  a  portion  of  the  field  ; 
she  has  somehow  lost  her  own 
margin,  imbibed  the  essence  of 
her  surroundings,  and  assimi- 
lated herself  with  it."  And 
the  immutable  countryside, 
where  three  or  four  score 
years  are  included  in  the  pre- 
sent, changes  neither  its  picture 
nor  its  frame.  The  perfect 
blending  of  men  with  inanimate 
things  is  always  before  Mr 
Hardy's  eyes.  In  'Far  From 
the  Madding  Crowd '  "  the 
barn  is  natural  to  the  shearers, 
and  the  shearers  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  barn."  With 
a  fine  eloquence  Mr  Hardy 


paints  this  shearing-barn  as  a 
symbol  of  human  permanence  : 
"One  could  say  about  it,"  he 
writes,  "  what  could  hardly  be 
said  of  the  church  or  the  castle, 
akin  to  it  in  age  and  style, 
that  the  taste  which  had 
dictated  its  original  erection 
was  the  same  with  that  to 
which  it  was  still  applied.  .  .  . 
The  old  barn  embodied  practices 
which  had  suffered  no  mutila- 
tion at  the  hands  of  time. 
Here  at  least  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  builders  was  at  one 
with  the  spirit  of  the  modern 
beholder.  ...  The  fact  that 
four  centuries  had  neither 
proved  it  to  be  founded  on  a 
mistake,  inspired  any  hatred 
of  its  purpose,  nor  given  rise  to 
any  reaction  that  had  battered 
it  down,  invested  this  simple 
grey  effort  of  old  minds  with  a 
repose,  if  not  a  grandeur,  which 
a  too  curious  reflection  was  apt 
to  disturb  in  its  ecclesiastical 
and  military  compeers.  For 
once  medievalism  and  modern- 
ism had  a  common  standpoint." 
Thus  it  is  that  spiritually  or 
architecturally  the  traditions 
of  country  life  are  preserved. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  distance 
which  separates  Mr  Hardy 
from  Virgil  is  no  greater  than 
the  distance  which  separates 
the  new  Weatherbury  from  the 
old.  "  The  citizen's  Then  is  the 
rustic's  Now"  Thus  it  is  that 
Mr  Hardy's  rural  sketches  are 
touched  with  an  eternal  truth. 
"The  dairy  maids  and  men," 
it  is  written  in  'Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles,'  "had  flocked 
down  from  their  cottages  and 
out  of  the  dairy  -  house  with 
the  arrival  of  the  cows  from 
the  meads ;  the  maids  walking 
in  pattens,  not  on  account  of 
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the  weather,  but  to  keep  their 
shoes  above  the  mulch  of  the 
barton.  Each  girl  sat  down 
on  her  three-legged  stool,  her 
face  sideways,  her  right  cheek 
resting  against  the  cow,  and 
looked  musingly  along  the 
animal's  flank."  Here,  instead, 
we  are  in  a  world  unaffected 
by  the  thing  miscalled  educa- 
tion, inspired  by  the  follies  of 
politicians,  a  world  which  is 
and  will  be  always  what  it 
was.  The  fashions  of  the  city 
may  shift  as  they  will.  Tess 
and  her  companions  will  cross 
the  barton  in  pattens  and  sit 
sideways  against  the  cow  until 
the  end  of  time. 

And  Mr  Hardy's  countryside 
is  the  home  not  only  of  indus- 
try, but  of  those  primitive 
beliefs  now  rashly  dismissed  as 
"superstitions."  In  the  world 
of  his  painting  the  "forecas- 
ter" still  foretells  the  weather 
at  a  price ;  the  quaek-salver 
vends  his  cheap  cures,  or 
offers  for  sale  the  love-philtres, 
which  seemed  of  efficacy  in  the 
golden  age.  The  old  wives' 
remedies  are  known  and  prac- 
tised ;  nothing  but  the  fat  of 
adders  will  cure  an  adder's 
bite.  The  belief  in  witchcraft 
still  "lurks  like  a  mole  under- 
neath the  visible  surface  of 
manners."  Susan  Nunsuch,  in 
'The  Return  of  the  Native,' 
models  Eustacia  in  wax,  red- 
ribbon,  sandal-shoes,  and  all, 
until  the  figure  would  have 
been  recognised  by  any  inhabi- 
tants of  Egdon  Heath.  Then 
she  thrusts  pins  of  the  long 
and  yellow  sort  into  the  image 
in  all  directions,  and  at  last 
watches  it  as  it  wastes  away 
over  the  fire,  repeating  mean- 
while the  Lord's  Prayer  back- 


wards. Such  incantations  as 
this  are  as  old  as  time  itself, 
and  prove  again  that  past  and 
present  are  inextricably  mixed 
in  the  Wessex  of  Mr  Hardy's 
novels. 

Vale  and  upland,  farm  and 
malt-house,  are  peopled  by  men 
and  women  old  in  fashion  and 
speech  as  the  cottages  which 
shelter  them,  as  the  trees  which 
give  them  shade.  Mr  Hardy's 
peasants  look  upon  the  action 
of  his  dramas  with  the  close, 
impartial  interest  of  a  Greek 
chorus.  They  comment  upon 
the  tragedy  which  unfolds  it- 
self before  their  eyes  with  a 
shrewdness  untainted  by  the 
cunning  of  the  town,  and  in  a 
language  which  would  have 
been  intelligible  to  our  fore- 
fathers three  centuries  ago. 
Mr  Hardy  is  as  happy  in  his 
use  of  the  vernacular  as  Scott 
himself.  Whenever  he  mar- 
shals his  gossiping  yokels  upon 
the  scene,  his  style  assumes  a 
happy  propriety,  a  noble  ampli- 
tude of  expression.  The  com- 
ments of  the  labourers  upon 
Bathsheba  Everdene  in  'Far 
From  the  Madding  Crowd  '  are 
in  the  true  vein  : 

"Be  as  'twill,  she's  a  fine 
handsome  body  as  far's  looks 
be  concerned.  But  that's  only 
the  skin  of  the  woman,  and 
these  dandy  cattle  be  as  proud 
as  a  lucifer  in  their  insides." 

"  Ay — so  'a  do  seem,  Billy 
Smallbory — so  'a  do  seem." 

"  She's  a  very  vain  feymell — 
so  'tis  said  here  and  there.  ..." 

"  Yes — she's  very  vain.  'Tis 
said  that  every  night  at  going 
to  bed  she  looks  in  the  glass  to 
put  on  her  nightcap  properly." 

"  And  not  a  married  woman. 
Oh,  the  world !  " 
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And  if  in  one  aspect  the 
Wessex  peasants  resemble  the 
Greek  chorus,  in  another  they 
are  the  true  heirs  of  Shake- 
speare's age.  If  they  met  their 
forebears  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
there  would  be  no  hesitation 
between  them,  no  misunder- 
standing. Christian  Cantle, 
"a  man  of  the  mournfullest 
make,"  and  William  Worm, 
"a  poor  wambling  body,"  are 
of  the  true  breed.  Dogberry 
still  lives  in  modern  England. 
"What  can  we  two  poor 
lammingers  do  against  such 
a  multitude ! "  exclaims  Sub- 
berd  in  'The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge.'  "  "Tis  tempt- 
ing 'un  to  commit  felo  de  se 
upon  us,  and  that  would  be 
the  death  of  the  perpetrator ; 
and  we  wouldn't  be  the  cause 
of  a  fellow-creature's  death  on 
no  account,  not  we !  .  .  .  We 
didn't  want  the  folk  to  notice 
us  as  law  officers,  being  so 
short-handed,  sir ;  so  we  pushed 
our  Government  staves  up  this 
water-pipe."  In  pomp  as  in 
prudence,  Stubberd  falls  not  a 
whit  behind  his  type,  and  the 
justice  of  the  comparison 
proves  the  equal  truth  to 
nature  of  Shakespeare  and 
Mr  Hardy. 

We  have  sketched  all  too 
briefly  the  scene  of  Mr  Hardy's 
dramas ;  we  have  hinted  at 
the  part  played  by  his  chorus. 
The  dramas  themselves  have 
an  elemental  largeness  which 
befits  their  background.  They 
are  tense  and  simple,  like  the 
dramas  of  Sophocles.  If  Mr 
Hardy  very  properly  claimed 
for  himself  a  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  material  which  most 
English  novelists  have  denied 
themselves,  he  has  permitted  no 


licence  in  the  treatment  of  that 
material.  In  construction  his 
stories  are  stern,  even  to 
rigidity.  It  is  not  for  noth- 
ing that  he  passed  his  youth 
in  the  study  and  practice  of 
architecture.  His  fable,  as 
the  ancient  critics  called  it,  is 
expounded  by  no  more  than 
three  or  four  characters,  whose 
actions  are  directed  by  the 
harsh  necessity  of  fate.  They 
are  the  playthings  of  the  gods, 
as  the  Greeks  would  have  said, 
or  of  destiny.  In  vain  they 
struggle  against  the  doom 
which  hangs  over  them. 
"We  are  but  thistle  -  globes 
in  Heaven's  high  gales,"  says 
Napoleon  in  'The  Dynasts,' 
and  that  line  might  serve  as 
a  motto  for  the  best  of  Mr 
Hardy's  works.  He  is  con- 
scious also  to  whom  he  owes 
his  debt : 

"A  life  there  was 
Among   these   self  -  same    frail    ones — 

Sophocles — 
Who  visioned  it  too  clearly,  even  the 

while 
He     dubbed     the    Will    'the     gods.' 

Truly  said  he, 
'  Such    gross    injustice    to    their    own 

creation 
Burdens   the    time    with   mournfulness 

for  us, 
And  for  themselves  with  shame.'  " 

There,  set  in  another  light,  is 
his  constant  theme.  Tess, 
"poor  wounded  name,"  is 
driven  to  her  destruction  by 
a  fate  which  she  is  not  strong 
enough  to  control.  Henchard, 
the  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  is 
the  victim  of  his  own  strength 
and  insolent  triumph.  Bath- 
sheba,  with  no  evil  intent, 
unseats  the  reason  of  a  good 
man,  and  falls  herself  a  victim 
to  a  fickle  rascal.  It  was  written 
in  the  book  of  fate  that  Giles 
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Winterborne  should  reject  the 
worship  of  Marty  South,  and 
see  himself  rejected  by  Grace 
Melbury.  In  '  Jude  the  Ob- 
scure' instinct  and  intellect 
engage  in  an  unequal  combat. 
Jude  fails  in  all  the  ambitions 
of  his  life  because  he  cannot  sus- 
tain upon  his  weak  shoulders 
the  battle  of  the  new  against 
the  old.  For  this  submission 
to  fate  Mr  Hardy  has  been 
called  a  "pessimist."  The 
charge  is  unjust  as  well  as 
irrelevant.  A  man  is  not  a 
pessimist  because  he  perceives 
the  obvious  truth  that  all  is 
not  cakes  and  ale  in  this 
world.  A  cheerful  determin- 
ation to  look  upon  what  is 
called  "  the  bright  side  of 
things "  commonly  means  no 
more  than  a  wilful  blindness. 
In  any  case  Mr  Hardy  has 
seen  life  with  an  impartial 
eye,  and  has  told  us  what  he 
has  discovered  therein  ;  and  he 
does  it  with  so  fine  a  zest, 
that  to  charge  him  with  pes- 
simism is  to  suggest  in  him 
who  brings  the  charge  an 
inability  to  apply  to  a  work 
of  fiction  any  other  test  than 
the  test  of  a  happy  ending. 

If  his  dramas  be  simple  in 
construction,  Mr  Hardy  spares 
no  pains  of  complexity  in  the 
drawing  of  his  characters.  His 
women  espeeially  stand  out 
with  a  clarity  and  personal 
distinction  which  it  is  not  easv 

J 

to  match  in  modern  literature. 
Eustaoia,  Bathsheba,  Tess, 
Marty  South,  Lucetta  —  they 
are  one  and  all  alive  and  easily 
recognisable.  Even  in  Sue 
Bridehead,  "  the  slight,  pale, 
bachelor  girl,"  so  familiar  to- 
day, was  divined  by  the  author. 
In  the  portraiture  of  men,  Mr 


Hardy  is  not  so  happy  and 
diverse.  His  faithful  lovers, 
such  as  Gabriel  Oak  and  Giles 
Winterborne,  are  almost  too 
faithful  to  be  true ;  and  the 
Troys,  the  Wildeves,  the  Fitz- 
piers,  the  men  who  unworthily 
attract  beautiful  women,  seem 
now  and  then  to  be  cut  to  a 
pattern.  But  even  when  we 
have  played  the  devil's  advo- 
cate, we  can  only  pause  in 
wonder  before  this  gallery  of 
modern  portraits,  seen  by  a 
visionary  and  drawn  by  a 
master. 

Mr  Hardy  did  not  find  with- 
out a  struggle  the  manner  of 
his    Wessex    novels.       In    his 
earliest    experiment    he,    who 
owes   so   little    to    his    prede- 
cessors,   readily   submitted    to 
the  influence  of  his  time.    With 
perfect  justice  he  ealls  'Desper- 
ate Remedies '   a   novel   of   in- 
genuity.     So   ingenious   is   it, 
with  its  plots  and  counterplots, 
that  it  reminds  you  of  Wilkie 
Collins    or    Charles     Dickens. 
There  is  a  murder  in  it,  and  a 
sudden  death,  and  a  concealed 
birth,  and  all  the  apparatus  of 
the    fiction    that   was    popular 
fifty  years  ago.    Yet  it  contains 
the  germ  of  the  masterpieces, 
and     it     was     presently     fol- 
lowed, without  intervention,  by 
'Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,'  a 
modern  and  exquisite  version  of 
"Daphnis    and    Chloe."      And 
the  juxtaposition  of  these  two 
books  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because,  when  Mr  Hardy  con- 
descends to  the  romantic  or  the 
ingenious,  he  is  sometimes  beset 
by  a  sort  of  elfin  freakishness. 
Surely  it  was  a  spirit  of  mis- 
chief   which   saw   Viviette,    in 
'Two  on  a  Tower,'  married  to 
a  bishop  ;  nor  must  '  The  Well- 
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Beloved,'  who  fell  in  love  with 
three  generations,  be  judged  by 
the  common  standards.  And 
Ethelberta,  who,  with  her 
friends,  wavers  always  on  the 
borderland  of  comedy  and 
farce,  is  a  piece  of  whimsicality. 
Neigh  and  Lady  well,  her  lovers, 
seem  to  have  stepped  not  out  of 
life,  but  out  of  the  works  of  the 
old  comic  writers,  and  the  scene 
at  Rouen,  where  Ethelberta 
hides  a  lover  on  each  of  three 
floors  of  the  hotel,  out-fanta- 
sies fantasy  itself.  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  said  that 
even  the  slightest  of  these  works 
is  touched  by  the  master's  hand, 
and  that  two  of  them,  'A  Pair 
of  Blue  Eyes,'  a  piece  of  ex- 
quisite pathos,  and  'The 
Trumpet  Major,'  a  light-hearted 
romance,  alive  with  joyous 
patriotism,  are  worthy  to  rank 
even  with  the  novels  of  char- 
acter and  environment. 

Mr  Hardy's  prose  style  keeps 
sternly  in  touch  with  the  tra- 
dition of  our  ancient  speech. 
He  uses  words  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  their  weight 
and  meaning.  His  sentences 
are  compactly  knit,  and  have 
no  loose  edges.  Moreover,  his 
periods  have  a  pleasant  sinuous 
movement,  which  proves  that 
he  is  sensitive  to  harmony  as 
well  as  to  structure.  His  mas- 
tery of  dialect  is  complete,  and, 
like  all  masters  of  dialect,  he 
records  the  talk  of  the  people 
with  a  finer  freedom  than  he 
brings  to  the  management  of 
the  cultured  speech.  He  is 
not  often  conscious  of  his  fore- 
runners, and  seldom  echoes 
the  cadence  of  another.  Now 
and  again  he  recalls  Burton's 
'Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  but 
the  reminiscences  of  the  past 


are  found  rarely  and  at  long 
intervals.  For  Mr  Hardy  the 
English  language  is  an  instru- 
ment of  precision.  He  will  ex- 
clude no  word  from  his  vocabu- 
lary which  shall  clarify  his 
meaning.  He  uses  words  of 
Saxon  and  Latin  origin  with 
impartiality.  It  is  perhaps  a 
defect  of  his  style  that  he  em- 
ploys such  inexpressive  nouns 
as  "premises"  or  "erection" 
when  the  dignified  and  simple 
"  house "  would  far  better 
serve  his  turn.  But  it  was 
his  fortune,  good  or  evil,  to 
live  in  the  days  of  a  tyrannical 
science,  now  already  "  bank- 
rupt," and  to  admit  into  his 
language  words  of  a  curious 
shape  and  sound,  words 
weighted  with  associations 
that  are  now  half  -  forgotten. 
Theomachist,  thesmothete,  nul- 
libist,  zenithal,  nebulosity — these 
are  some  of  the  strange  words 
wherewith  he  scatters  his 
pages.  And  nothing  need  be 
said  against  them  if  they  had 
justified  themselves  in  their 
places.  But  at  times  they 
make  but  a  harsh  discord,  and 
appear  after  a  brief  interval  as 
mere  concessions  to  a  scientific 
curiosity,  that  has  had  its 
day.  However,  these  are- mere 
blemishes  upon  the  surface  of  a 
sober,  dignified  style, — a  style 
which  will  give  Mr  Hardy  a 
high  place  among  writers  of 
English  prose. 

There  remains  to  say  a  word 
of  Mr  Hardy's  poetry.  He 
himself  sets  a  higher  value 
upon  it  than  upon  his  prose. 
"  The  more  individual  part  of 
my  literary  fruitage,"  he  calls 
it.  The  passage  of  time,  we 
think,  will  correct  the  writer's 
own  estimate.  It  is  not  dan- 
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gerous  to  prophesy  that  by 
the  novels  of  environment  Mr 
Hardy  will  be  esteemed  in  the 
court  of  posterity.  Compari- 
son, maybe,  is  unprofitable,  and 
the  brilliance  of  the  prose  can 
in  no  way  dim  the  lustre  of  'The 
Dynasts.'  This,  in  truth,  is  a 
work  apart,  without  ancestry 
or  descendant.  It  is  a  drama 
that  can  be  played  upon  no 
stage  but  the  stage  of  the  im- 
agination. It  is,  as  its  author 
says,  "concerned  with  the  Great 
Historical  Calamity,  or  Clash 
of  Peoples,"  which  rent  Europe 
in  twain  a  hundred  years  ago. 
And  as  Mr  Hardy's  vast  pan- 
orama unfolds  itself,  we  are 
struck  most  keenly  by  the 
poet's  amazing  impartiality. 
He  stands  as  far  remote  from 
the  puppets  of  his  drama  as 
Providence  itself.  He  is  fair 
to  Napoleon,  without  under- 
rating "the  last  large  words" 
of  Pitt.  With  a  balanced  hand 
he  leads  upon  the  stage  all  the 
great  men  of  the  epoch,  French 
and  English,  and  with  a  rare 
clairvoyance  he  seems  to  see 
the  precise  relation  of  one 
event  to  another.  And  over 
the  whole  action  there  broods 
a  set  of  "impersonated  ab- 
stractions," or  Intelligences, 
called  Spirits — Spirit  of  Pity, 
Spirit  of  Humour,  Spirit  of 
the  Years.  The  Pities,  as  Mr 
Hardy  says,  approximate  to 
Sohlegel's  notion  of  the  Greek 
Chorus — "  the  Universal  Sym- 
pathy of  human  nature — the 
Spectator  idealised."  But 
whatever  they  be,  they  at 
once  conduct  and  comment 
upon  the  poem ;  they  explain 
and  enhance  the  skill  where- 
with Mr  Hardy  selects  and 
knits  up  the  manifold  episodes 


of  his  vast  drama  ;  and  they  in- 
terpret with  perfect  lucidity  the 
poet's  doctrine  of  fate,  the  in- 
evitable "  working  of  the  Will." 
For  the  rest,  it  may  be  said 
of  Mr  Hardy's  poetry,  what  Dr 
Johnson  wrote  of  Bentley's, 
that  it  is  "  the  forcible  verse 
of  a  man  of  strong  mind,  but 
not  accustomed  to  write  verse ; 
for  there  is  some  uncouthness 
in  the  expression."  If  we  may 
quote  a  specimen,  we  would 
choose  the  following  stanzas 
from  "  A  Tramp  woman's 
Tragedy  "  :— 

"From   Wynyard's   Gap    the   livelong 
day, 

The  livelong  day, 
We  beat  afoot  the  northward  way 

We  had  travelled  times  before. 
The  sun-blaze  burning  on  our  backs, 
Our  shoulders  sticking  to  our  packs, 
By  fosseway,  fields,  and  turnpike  tracks 

We  skirted  sad  Sedge-Moor. 

"  Lone  inns  we  loved,  my  man  and  I, 

My  man  and  I  ; 

'  King's  Stag,'  '  Wind  whistle  '  high  and 
dry, 

'  The  Horse  '  on  Hintock  Green, 
The  cozy  house  at  Wynyard's  Gap, 
'  The  Hut '  renowned  on  Bredy  Knap, 
And  many  another  wayside  tap 

Where  folk  might  sit  unseen." 

Here  is  something  of  the 
ancient  ballads,  and  much  else 
beside — a  haunting  refrain,  a 
noble  use  of  place-names,  and 
a  sense  of  impending  tragedy. 
But  in  whatever  Mr  Hardy 
has  written  it  is  not  merely  the 
intelligence  which  is  at  work,  it 
is  an  instinctive  emotion ;  and 
if  George  Meredith  be  the  Ben 
Jonson  of  his  generation,  then 
surely  is  Thomas  Hardy  its 
Shakespeare — a  Shakespeare  in 
his  keen  perception  of  human 
nature,  a  Shakespeare,  also,  in 
the  singing  of  his  "native 
wood-notes  wild." 
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<  MES  LOISIRS  ! '  It  sounds 
like  the  name  of  a  suburban 
villa,  and  takes  rank  in  our 
minds  with  "Mon  Repos," 
"Chez  Nous,"  or  "  Nuits 
Blanches,"  which  hint  at  all 
sorts  of  visionary  horrors,  and 
must  surely  have  been  invented 
to  warn  off  expectant  visitors. 
But  '  Mes  Loisirs  '  —  recently 
edited  by  MM.  Tourneux  and 
Vitrac,  and  not  in  any  way  to 
be  confounded  with  '  Vos 
Loisirs,'  by  Charpentier — is  a 
book  and  not  a  house,  and, 
moreover,  a  book  filled  with 
stern  realities.  There  is  no- 
thing of  the  "gay  dog"  about 
its  author,  Simeon  Prosper 
Hardy,  who  sprang  from  a 
good  bookselling  family,  which 
now  and  then  touched  the  pro- 
fessorial world.  From  birth  to 
burial  Hardy  "basked  in  the 
mild  halo  of  the  middle  classes," 
to  quote  the  Sporting  Prophet, 
and  his  bridal  only  served  to 
rivet  his  chains  to  the  Guild  of 
Booksellers.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  a  member  of  the 
fraternity,  Duboc  by  name,  and 
owned  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  related  to  Andre  Angus- 
tin  Duboc,  "conseiller  au  Chate- 
let  et  cousiu-germain  de  mon 
epouse."  These  two  facts  con- 
cerning M.  Duboc  recur  as 
punctually,  whenever  his  name 
is  mentioned,  as  the  phrase 
"  Mile.  Planus,  ma  soeur,"  in 
the  pages  of  '  Froment  jeune 
et  Risler  aine.' 

It  is  only  fair  to  Hardy  to 


state  that  the  editors  have 
found  themselves  obliged  to 
omit  large  portions  of  the  Jour- 
nal kept  by  the  writer  during 
the  twenty-five  eventful  years 
from  1764  to  1789.  But  though 
for  this  we  are  grateful  to 
them,  passages  may  have  been 
omitted  which  might  materially 
have  affected  our  judgment  of 
the  book.  Hardy,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  material  placed 
at  our  disposal,  was  an  ex- 
tremely serious  person.  His 
"lighter  moments"  appear  to 
have  been  few.  He  tells  us  of 
rare  excursions  from  the  sign 
of  the  Colonne  d'Or  in  the  Rue 
St  Jacques  where  he  carried 
on  his  business,  to  St  Cloud — a 
ddplacement  hardly  farther  or 
more  important  than  that  from 
the  blue  room  to  the  brown  ;  of 
a  marriage  ceremony,  such  as 
the  one  he  describes  in  shocked 
tones,  when  a  grocer's  daugh- 
ter with  a  dot  of  80,000  livree, 
diamonds  splendid  enough  to 
stock  a  shop,  and  a  wedding 
breakfast  costing  3000  livres, 
allies  herself  with  another 
grocer ;  and  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten occasions  when,  in  virtue 
of  his  office  of  bookseller  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  he  walked 
in  the  Rector's  procession  to 
hear  Mass  at  the  Church  of  St 
Nicolas  du  Chardonnet ;  but 
these  and  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament, at  which  he  was  in- 
variably present,  are  all  he  can 
show  in  the  way  of  diversions. 
As  to  concerts  and  theatres, 
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they  did  not  exist  for  Hardy, 
who,  though  a  bookseller,  seems 
to  have  oared  little  for  books 
or  their  writers.  He  had  none 
of  the  social  qualities  which 
made  booksellers'  shops  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  agreeable 
resorts  during  the  last  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  he  was 
totally  destitute  both  of  im- 
agination and  humour ;  and  to 
judge  from  his  strange  and 
pompous  "  profession  of  politi- 
cal faith,"  recorded  in  Novem- 
ber 1771,  he  set  a  somewhat 
high  value  on  the  importance 
of  his  own  views.  Hardy  is  the 
most  impersonal  of  all  diarists  ; 
he  "hears,"  he  "is  told,"  "it 
is  reported " ;  never  was  there 
a  diary  in  which  the  word  "  I  " 
played  such  a  small  part. 

Yet  the  Journal,  says  M. 
Tourneux,  has  been  used  as  a 
quarry  by  historians  during 
the  last  seventy  years.  Why? 

Now,  any  child  who  is  being 
crammed  for  an  examination 
can  reel  glibly  off  "  the  causes 
of  the  French  Revolution  "  in 
phrases  which  long  use  has 
consecrated  to  the  subject. 
We  know  that  "  the  peasants 
were  ground  down  by  taxes," 
so  that  "  the  nobles  might 
waste  the  money  on  their 
pleasures."  We  hear,  of  course, 
much  of  "  the  luxury  and  de- 
pravity of  the  Court,"  of  "  the 
atheism  of  the  higher  classes," 
of  "  the  sums  lavished  on  the 
King's  mistresses  "  ;  possibly  an 
echo  may  reach  us  of  the  silver 
toilette  service  of  Mme.  du 
Barry,  or,  to  heighten  the 
picture,  there  may  be  thrown 
iu  the  famous  remark  of  Marie 
Antoinette  on  the  diet  of  the 
poor. 


But  these  are  generalities, 
and,  like  all  generalities,  have 
little  influence  on  mankind  as 
a  whole.  We  believe  them 
with  our  heads,  but  our  hearts 
are  quite  untouched.  The  sole 
impression  left  on  the  minds  of 
ordinary  men  and  women 
(whose  knowledge  of  history 
ends  with  their  schooldays) 
about  the  reign  of  Louis  le 
Bien  Aime  is  one  of  surface 
brilliance  and  gaiety.  With 
this  is  coupled  an  undercurrent 
of  revenge  for  centuries  of 
wrongdoing,  to  which  Louis 
le  Desire  was  presently  to  fall 
a  victim.  As  to  details,  they 
are  as  ignorant  as  they  are 
indifferent. 

Well,  if  we  take  the  trouble 
to  wade  through  the  dull  and 
uninspired  pages  of  Hardy's 
Journal,  we  shall  learn  a  great 
deal  as  to  "  the  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution, "  concerning 
which  the  majority  of  people 
— who  do  not  study  Burke — 
are  completely  ignorant.  It  is 
one  thing  to  read  two  or  three 
pages  in  a  history  about  events 
long  gone  by,  and  another  to 
have  them  recorded  day  by  day 
as  they  actually  happened, — 
one  thing  to  look  back  upon 
the  ravages  made  by  the 
storm,  and  another  to  be 
sensible  of  the  oppression  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  grow- 
ing darkness  that  precedes  the 
thunder.  And  it  is  in  this 
that  lies  the  value  of  Hardy's 
book.  A  new  light  is  shed 
upon  this  reign  which  lasted 
for  fifty-nine  years.  From  the 
time  that  Hardy  begins  his 
diary  one  fact  is  startlingly 
visible.  The  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
was  a  reign  of  Suppressions. 
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Nothing  was  too  small  or  too 
great  to  be  suppressed.  The 
Jesuits  were  suppressed ;  the 
Parliaments  as  far  as  possible 
were  suppressed  ;  even  the  two 
prize  eulogies  on  Fenelon, 
awarded  by  the  Academy,  were 
suppressed.  It  is  a  new  Louis 
that  Hardy  shows  us,  a  man 
with  strong  passions  and  con- 
siderable it'  misplaced  energy, 
not  merely  the  dreary  "  in- 
amusable "  being  with  whom 
early  histories — and  insufficient 
knowledge  —  have  made  us 
familiar.  After  all,  in  this 
view  of  him  something  is 
gained,  and  the  King  is  a  shade 
more  respectable  when  he  is 
fighting  with  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood  over  the  contumacy 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  than 
when  giving  way  to  the  cap- 
rices of  Mme.  du  Barry  — 
"N.M.D.R.,"  as  Hardy  calls 
her.  I  gazed  helplessly  at 
these  mysterious  letters.  They 
only  suggested  P.D.F.R.,  which, 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  I 
read  the  Journal  to  Stella,  I 
always  translate  to  myself 
"  Puddifer."  Luckily  M.  Tour- 
neux  came  to  my  rescue,  and 
I  learned  that  "  KM.D.R." 
stands  for  "Nouvelle  Maitresse 
Du  Roi." 

Hardy,  solemn  as  he  is,  has 
yet  enough  of  the  Parisian  in 
him  to  be  mildly  interested  in 
the  small  things  of  life.  The 
city  of  Copenhagen  with  its 
suburbs,  executed  in  sugar,  to 
do  honour  to  Christian  VII.  of 
Denmark  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  Duo  d'Orleans,  excites 
his  curiosity ;  the  street  fight 
between  the  police  whose  duty 
it  was  to  watch  that  no  meat 


dishes  were  carried  from  re- 
staurants during  Lent,  and  the 
servants  of  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
who  had  ordered  dinner  to  be 
brought  to  him  in  the  Rue 
Mazarin  where  he  was  playing 
tennis,  are  carefully  recorded, 
and  so  is  the  amazing  story  of 
the  exploit  of  the  Comte  de 
Sade,  and  the  death  of  Stanis- 
las Leczinski,  King  of  Poland, 
who  caught  himself  on  fire 
while  lighting  his  pipe.  A  pipe 
with  an  eighteenth  -  century 
coat,  or,  more  probably,  a 
dressing  -  gown  !  The  incon- 
gruity gives  one  quite  a  shock  ! 
Yet  poor  Stanislas  died  as 
surely  as  if  the  fire  had  taken 
place  a  hundred  years  later, 
when  pipes  had  begun  their 
reign.  Hardy's  conservative 
soul  deplores  the  exchange  of 
the  old  lanterns  for  lamps  in  the 
dark  streets  ;  he  is  also  exceed- 
ingly interested  in  the  enter- 
prise of  a  tradesman  who  in 
the  hot  summer  of  1769  opened 
a  shop  at  the  end  of  the  Pont 
Neuf,  where  you  could  hire  for 
six  deniers  a  good-sized  parasol 
to  shelter  you  as  you  walked 
across  the  bridge,  delivering 
it  up  to  a  man  stationed  at  the 
other  side.  Whether  from  its 
novelty  or  because  the  Parisians 
had  at  that  moment  some  press- 
ing need  to  cross  the  Pont  Neuf 
is  uncertain,  but  the  venture 
succeeded  so  well  that  when 
the  autumn  rains  began,  a 
bureau  was  organised  in  St 
Denis  containing  green  silk 
umbrellas,  which  were  let  out 
for  day  or  night  during  the 
winter.  Each  umbrella  was 
numbered,  and  every  customer's 
name  was  registered  in  a  book. 
But  though  these  and  similar 
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facts  are  recorded  in  '  Mes 
Loisirs,'  the  Journal,  as  we 
have  it  before  us,  contains  three 
dominant  themes.  These  are 
the  contest  between  the  King 
and  the  Parliament  of  Paris — 
a  contest  gradually  involving 
the  Provincial  Parliaments  also; 
the  ever-increasing  famine  and 
rise  in  the  price  of  bread ;  and 
the  amazing  number  of  people 
who  were  "  rompus  vifs  "  — 
one  shrinks  from  putting  it 
into  English.  Concerning  the 
struggle  with  the  Parliament, 
those  who  wish  for  information 
on  the  subject  can  read  about 
it  elsewhere.  But  since  the 
functions  and  the  origin  of  the 
French  Parliament  are  caviare 
to  the  majority  of  English 
people,  it  may  be  well  just  to 
state  that  in  principle  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  dated  back 
to  the  era  of  the  Frankish 
kings,  when  the  sovereign,  with 
the  help  of  his  council,  dis- 
pensed justice.  This  council 
was  usually  composed  of  the 
chief  Barons  and  of  the  Bishops. 
Later,  the  Peers  sat  there  by 
right,  a  right  that  belonged 
also  to  certain  magistrates  in 
virtue  of  their  office,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  Parliament 
came  principally  to  be  com- 
posed of  lawyers.  Still,  in 
theory,  it  was  always  a  dele- 
gated power  —  delegated,  that 
is,  by  the  King,  and  this  power 
was  revoked  temporarily  by 
him  if  he  chose  to  preside 
in  person  and  hold  a  lit  de 
justice. 

At  no  period  could  the  Parlia- 
ment impose  taxes  or  control 
finance.  At  best  it  could  only 
"remonstrate"  with  the  King, 
and  it  was  its  interference  with 


Louis  XV. 's  proceedings  in 
abetting  (probably  for  his  own 
benefit)  the  speculators  who 
were  taking  advantage  of  the 
famine  to  make  "  corners "  in 
wheat,  which  at  length  brought 
the  friction  between  the  King 
and  the  Parliament  to  a  head. 
For  the  famine  that  raged 
throughout  France  for  many 
years,  and  formed  the  third 
absorbing  topic  of  the  day  to 
the  bookseller  of  the  Colonne 
d'Or,  was  inextricably  mixed 
up  with  the  struggle  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament. 
Whether  the  harvest  was  bad 
or  good,  the  price  of  bread  was 
mounting,  mounting,  mounting. 
A  4-lb.  loaf  cost  16  sols  to  the 
ordinary  purchaser,  though  the 
Court  only  paid  12  sols  for  it. 
The  people  grew  more  and 
more  hungry,  and  more  and 
more  desperate.  Across  the 
Channel  English  statesmen 
were  watching,  and  by-and-by 
Fox  writes  to  Windham  that 
he  expects  a  loaf  will  ultimately 
rise  to  at  least  2s.  Biots  broke 
out  everywhere,  in  the  Pro- 
vinces as  well  as  in  Paris.  As 
far  back  as  1768  a  placard  of 
sinister  meaning  was  hung  on 
the  Porte  St  Jacques.  "In 
the  reign  of  Henri  IV." — so  it 
ran — "bread  was  scarce  owing 
to  the  wars  ;  but  then  France 
had  a  King.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  there  had  been  a 
famine  caused  by  bad  seasons 
as  well  as  by  the  wars ;  but 
then,  also,  France  had  a  King. 
Now,  though  there  is  neither 
war  nor  lack  of  wheat,  the 
famine  is  greater  than  in  the 
reign  of  Henri  IV.,  or  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but 
France  has  no  longer  a  Kingr 
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for  the  King  has  become  a 
corn-merohant." 

Other  placards  followed  this 
one ;  the  Parliament  took  up 
the  side  of  the  poor  and  waged 
a  fierce  war  against  the  mon- 
opolists, to  which  the  King 
answered  by  establishing  (or 
attempting  to  establish)  the 
gabelle  in  Bretagne.  The 
Princes  of  the  Blood  took  it 
up,  and  the  Duo  de  Peuthievre, 
who  had  early  arranged  with 
the  bakers  to  sell  good  and 
cheap  bread  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  St  Eustache,  was  no 
more  alone  in  his  efforts  to 
help.  Meanwhile  the  cry  of 
the  people  grew  louder  and 
louder.  At  one  time  it  was 
Mme.  du  Barry's  extravagance 
which  was  said  to  be  at  the 
root  of  the  universal  misery ; 
at  another,  the  blame  was  laid 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Maupeou, 
the  hated  Chancellor.  After  the 
abundant  harvest  of  1770  the 
exasperation  became  still  more 
general,  and  a  demand  was 
made  throughout  France  that 
prices  should  be  lowered  by  the 
Government. 

Four  months  later  the  Parlia- 
ment was  banished,  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  offices  confiscated 
to  the  King,  and  the  children 
of  the  members  forbidden  for 
ever  to  hold  the  place  of  Presi- 
dent or  Councillor. 

Even  Hardy's  phlegmatic 
spirit  is  fired  by  this  outrage. 
He  is  from  first  to  last  on  the 
side  of  the  Parliament,  not  only 
from  sympathy  with  the  un- 
called-for sufferings  of  the  poor, 
but  also  from  esprit  de  corps 
on  account  of  the  persecution 
of  workers  at  his  own  trade, 
chiefly  women  and  girls.  His 


Journal  teems  with  records  of 
persons  being  thrown  into  the 
Bastille  for  printing  or  dis- 
seminating pamphlets  reflect- 
ing on  the  conduct  of  the  King 
or  the  Chancellor,  and  being 
detained  there  for  several 
months.  Special  mention  is 
made  of  a  certain  Mme.  Morin, 
who  is  continually  arrested, 
confined,  and  liberated.  But 
she  is  only  one  of  many. 
Among  the  rest  was  "  Mme. 
Yeuve  Pasdeloup,  relieuse  de 
livres,"  who  was  kept  in  prison 
for  over  half  a  year. 

Foiled  in  the  hope  of  getting 
relief  either  from  the  old  Parlia- 
ment or  from  the  Tribunal  of 
unwilling  members  who  re- 
placed it,  the  Parisians  turned 
more  and  more  to  the  Princes  ; 
but  it  was  not  to  their  good- 
will or  sense  of  right  that  the 
people  appealed.  In  his  story 
of  the  stern  fight  which  was 
now  being  waged,  Hardy  men- 
tions one  or  two  details  which, 
in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  have  a  significance  he 
never  dreamed  of.  "It  is  said," 
he  remarks  on  January  20, 1771, 
"  that  all  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood  have  received  anonymous 
letters  warning  them  that  if 
they  did  not  come  to  the  help 
of  the  nation  they  must  expect 
a  terrible  retribution."  The 
first  result  of  the  letters  was 
shown  in  the  agitation  of  the 
Princes.  Secret  meetings  were 
held,  and  it  was  resolved  at 
length  that  they  would  speak 
to  the  King  and  insist  on  his 
hearing  the  truth  and  under- 
standing the  popular  feeling. 
"  It  was  reported "  that  the 
Chancellor  had  obtained  a 
lettre  de  cachet  from  the  King 
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to  imprison  Conde,  but  Conde 
had  fortunately  discovered  this 
in  time,  and  had  been  able  to 
parry  it.  "It  was  likewise 
whispered  "  that  a  placard  had 
been  found  in  the  Palais  Royal 
which  had  made  the  Duo 
d'Orleans  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable. It  bore  these  words, 
"  Noble  -Prince,  you  have  only 
to  come  forward,  and  we  will 
place  the  crown  on  your  head." 
Much  less  than  this  was  needed 
to  make  the  Duke  and  the  scaf- 
fold better  acquainted,  if  the 
King's  eyes  happened  to  fall  on 
the  treasonable  suggestion. 

Apparently  they  did  not,  for 
Orleans,  the  First  Prince  of  the 
Blood,  was  left  free,  and  in 
April  he  with  the  rest  —  the 
Comte  de  la  Marche  excepted 
—  registered  in  Parliament  a 
strong  protest  against  the  lit 
de  justice  which  the  King  in- 
tended to  hold  at  Versailles  on 
the  morrow.  Three  days  later 
the  leaf  of  the  register  contain- 
ing the  protest  was  torn  out 
and  burnt  by  the  King.  A 
week  after  the  Princes  retorted 
by  another  letter,  strongly  con- 
demning his  Majesty's  action, 
and  adding  that  by  his  refusal 
to  take  part  with  them,  they 
considered  the  Comte  de  la 
Marche  to  have  degraded  his 
dignity  as  Prince  of  the  Blood, 
and,  further,  that  they  would 
never  reappear  at  Court  so  long 
as  Maupeou  was  Chancellor. 

Here,  it  must  be  conceded, 
were  all  the  elements  of  what 
Bob  Acres  would  have  called 
"  a  very  pretty  quarrel."  In 
fact,  so  far  did  things  go  that 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Comte 
de  Provence  to  Marie  Josephe 
Louise  de  Savoie,  out  of  all  the 


Princes  of  the  Blood  only  the 
Comte  de  la  Marche  and  the 
Comte  d'Eu  were  present. 
Neither  party  would  give  way, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  sur- 
prise to  all  to  see  how  the  fat 
and  indolent  father  of  Philippe 
Fjgalite  rose  to  his  responsi- 
bilities as  First  Prince  of  the 
Blood,  and  maintained  the 
rights  of  the  Parliament  and 
the  People.  He  might,  for  all 
the  practical  result  of  his 
efforts,  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble.  The  King  was  in- 
fatuated by  the  gods — only,  un- 
happily, it  was  not  he  who  was 
"  destroyed,"  but  his  blameless 
grandson. 

Yet  all  this  time  Hardy  was 
as  blind  as  Belshazzar — blind 
as  Louis  himself — to  the  writ- 
ing on  the  wall.  He  records 
without  comment,  and  appar- 
ently without  astonishment, 
the  events  reported  by  his 
neighbours  or  his  customers, 
but  any  inner  significance  they 
might  have,  passes  him  by. 
The  publication  of  two  satir- 
ical epitaphs  in  Paris  in  1770 
— one  on  the  Due  de  la  Vril- 
liere,  the  other  on  the  Due 
d'Aiguillon,Choiseul's  successor 
— only  cause  Hardy  to  reflect 
with  complacency  how  for- 
tunate it  is  that  the  Parisians 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  any  arms  but  those  of  the 
intellect,  when  they  wish  to 
avenge  themselves.  We  must 
wait  for  the  second  volume 
before  we  can  tell  if  Hardy 
revised  his  judgment:  he  lived 
till  1806,  but  his  Journal  was 
closed  for  ever  in  1789. 

The  third  topic  which  divides 
with  the  famine  and  the  Parlia- 
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ment  the  supreme  interest  of 
Hardy,  is  the  unsafe  condition 
of  the  Paris  streets  and  the 
punishment  of  criminals.  We 
are  accustomed  to  talk  with 
horror  of  the  prevalence  of 
hanging  in  England  at  the 
same  period,  when  sheep-steal- 
ing, or  even  lesser  offences,  were 
expiated  on  the  gallows.  But 
we  read  with  a  shock  Hardy's 
callous  and  indifferent  recitals 
of  the  numbers  of  Frenchmen 
who  were  "rompus  vifs,"  often, 
it  is  true,  for  murder,  but 
frequently  also  for  mere  theft ; 
while  in  1771  the  new  Parlia- 
ment condemns  a  "  private  per- 
son "  to  be  burned  alive  for 
some  crime  not  stated.  It  is 
quite  a  relief  when  a  German 
quack  doctor  who  claimed  the 
power  of  healing  by  touch  is 
merely  examined  by  physicians 
and  surgeons  before  M.  le 
Commissaire  Coquelin,  and 
ordered  to  leave  France  in- 
stantly and  return  to  his  native 
Germany.  As  for  street  brawls 
and  fights  and  duels,  they  are 
as  common  as  in  the  days  of 
d'Artagnan,  and  we  feel  almost 
as  if  we  were  reading  Dumas, — 
Dumas,  that  is,  with  a  differ- 
ence, for  Hardy  has  no  en- 
thusiasms and  few  indignations. 
He  sets  down  the  most  hideous 
scenes  in  the  plainest  words 
without  moving  an  eyelid ; 
even  the  beheading  of  Lally 
Tollendal,  at  which  he  was 
personally  present,  only  calls 
forth  the  reflection  that  "  the 
spectators  on  this  occasion  were 
at  least  as  numerous  as  at  the 
execution  of  Damiens "  nine 
years  before.  It  was  left  to 
Voltaire,  "  avocat  des  gens  mal 
juges  "  (as  he  is  called  by  Alfred 


de  Musset),  and  supposed 
author  of  the  dialogue  between 
Lally  and  Socrates,  to  examine 
and  to  reprobate  this  judicial 
murder  of  a  man  who  was 
"  more  unfortunate  than  guilty, 
and  whose  worst  actions  pro- 
ceeded from  a  hasty  temper 
rather  than  from  premeditation 
and  cruelty."  But  the  thirty- 
five  judges  by  whom  Lally  was 
tried,  had  condemned  him  be- 
forehand ;  only  one  voted  for 
perpetual  imprisonment,  while 
many  desired  that  he  should 
be  broken  on  the  wheel.  So 
the  late  Commandant  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  Knight  of  St  Louis, 
General  in  the  King's  army, 
ended  his  career  in  the  Place 
de  Greve,  and  in  the  next 
generation  some  of  his  descend- 
ants crossed  over  to  Scotland 
and  found  graves  in  the  church- 
yard at  Dalmeny. 

No  one  can  read  Hardy's 
Journal  without  sharing  the 
astonishment  of  the  editors  that 
M.  Parent  de  Rosan  should  have 
dreamed,  even  for  a  moment,  of 
publishing  a  condensed  edition 
of  the  diary  with  extracts 
from  the  '  Correspondance  '  of 
Grimm.  As  M.  Tourneux 
justly  points  out,  the  two  men 
and  the  two  books  have  noth- 
ing in  common,  and  if  you  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  them 
month  by  month  and  year  by 
year,  you  will  find  that  they 
are  about  as  dissimilar  as  a 
history  of  Charles  II. 's  reign 
written  by  Bunyan  would  be 
from  that  of  Clarendon.  And 
here,  before  going  further,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  when 
we  use  the  word  "  Grimm  "  it 
means  what  the  old  grammars 
called  "a  noun  collective 
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general,"  because  for  the  most 
part  there  are  few  indications 
in         the        '  Correspondance ' 
whether  the  letters  are  written 
by    Diderot,    Galiani,    Raynal, 
Meister,  or  by  Grimm  himself. 
If    you    were    to    ask    nine 
people   out   of  ten   to  name  at 
once    four    celebrated    persons 
living  in  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  they  would   almost 
infallibly    answer  :    "  Mme.    de 
Pompadour,    Mme.    du    Barry, 
Voltaire,  and  Rousseau."     Yet 
these  two  last  scarcely  appear 
in  the  pages  of   Hardy,  while 
Voltaire  may  be  said  to  domi- 
nate  those   of   Grimm.       This 
fact  strikes  the  keynote  of  the 
difference     between     the     two 
writers.     To   Hardy,  a  devout 
Jansenist,  Voltaire  would  have 
been  an  object  of  horror,  as  far 
as  the  author  of  '  Mes  Loisirs  ' 
took  any  interest  in  him  at  all ; 
by  Grimm  he  is    almost   wor- 
shipped,   and    considered     the 
apotheosis  of  all  that  is  most 
brilliant  in  the  human  intellect 
or    admirable    in    the    human 
character.    Hardy's  intelligence 
was    uncritical,    his    tempera- 
ment cold,  his  aspirations  ex- 
ceedingly limited.     It  is  quite 
evident  that  he  became  a  book- 
seller for  the  same  reason  that 
many  young  men  take  Orders, 
— there  was  "  a  family  living  " 
at  Hardy's  disposal  also.     The 
books  to  be  found  in  his  shop 
were   mostly   serious   works, — 
grammars,    treatises   on   juris- 
prudence,   on     gardening,     on 
chemistry,  on  religion,  and  kin- 
dred  subjects,  amongst   which 
the  '  Memoires  d'un  homme  de 
qualite,'  by  the  Abbe  Prevost, 
must      have      felt      singularly 
depaysds.     Turn  to  Grimm,  and 
VOL.  CXCIII. — NO.  MCLXXII. 


you  are  instantly  plunged  into 
the  world  of  books,  old  and 
new,  native  and  foreign,  all  dis- 
cussed with  a  verve  and  a  light- 
ness which  often  draw  tears  of 
laughter  from  your  eyes.  Ac- 
cording to  ourmodern  standards 
his  judgments  are  often  mis- 
taken, but  they  always  arouse 
our  interest  and  stimulate  our 
reasoning  powers.  We  do  not, 
for  instance,  agree  with  him  in 
his  estimate  of  Young's  '  Night 
Thoughts,'  or  feel  that  "the 
reputation  of  Montrose  has 
suffered  because  the  King  whom 
he  served  was  a  poor  creature, 
and  that,  had  he  fought  in  a 
cause  supported  by  public 
favour,  he  would  have  left  a 
far  more  brilliant  name  behind 
him."  Would  he?  Was  it 
not  precisely  the  fact  that  the 
side  on  which  he  fought 
was  unpopular  and  his  King  a 
failure  that  sheds  lustre  upon 
him  ?  Yet  Grimm  as  well  as 
Voltaire  was  a  champion  of 
Lost  Causes. 

The  arts,  as  we  have  said,  are 
to  be  sought  in  vain  in  Hardy's 
Journal ;  but  they  bristle 
triumphantly  during  those 
same  years  in  Grimm's  '  Cor- 
respondance.' Books,  music, 
plays — which  of  them  is  the 
master  passion  ?  He  would  be 
a  bold  man  who  ventured  to 
decide.  And  Grimm — or  is  it 
the  composite  Grimm  ?  —  has 
the  supreme  talent  of  making 
dry  bones  of  dramas  live  again 
for  us  as  if  we  had  watched  them 
at  the  theatre  yesterday,  or 
might  do  so  to-morrow.  Only 
one  man,  perhaps,  ever  pos- 
sessed this  gift  in  the  same 
high  degree,  and  that  was  the 
late  M.  Coquelin.  With  him 
3l 
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the  play  was  unfolded  bit  by 
bit;  the  motives  of  the  char- 
acters and  the  way  they 
necessarily  explained  them- 
selves unrolled  themselves  be- 
fore your  eyes  as  he  talked. 
You,  too,  held  your  breath 
with  excitement  as  he  told 
you  of  the  prolonged  and 
dead  silence  which  had  once 
prevailed  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Fran9ais  when  the  curtain 
had  gone  down  on  a  great 
scene  between  him  and  Mme. 
Favart.  It  lasted  so  long  that 
they  did  not  know  what  it 
meant ;  at  length  they  raised 
their  heads  slowly  and  looked  at 
each  other.  Then  there  broke 
out  a  great  roar  of  applause — 
but  no  shouting  said  as  much 
as  the  silence. 

M.  Coquelin's  views  of  acting 
were  those  of  Diderot,  and  any 
one  who  wishes  to  know  what 
they  are  can  compare  'L'Art 
et  le  Comedien '  with  '  Les 
Lettres  a  Mile.  Jodin.' 

Hardy  gives  us  no  such 
moments  as  Grimm.  As  far 
as  one  can  judge,  his  sym- 
pathies all  lie  with  material 
j  oy  or  sorrow.  The  only  human 
passion  he  ever  shows  is  for 
Marie  Antoinette,  whose  grace 
and  beauty  make  their  impres- 
sion even  on  his  hide-bound 
heart.  He  augurs  a  happy 
future  brought  about  entirely 
by  her — "a  revolution" — sinis- 
ter word  !  —  which  she  has 
wrought  by  establishing  a 
"  doux  commerce  "  between  the 
royal  family  and  the  people  ! 
This  was  in  1773,  when  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille  was  still 
sixteen  years  ahead,  and  the 
epithet  of  "  1'Autrichienne " 
had  not  yet  been  invented. 


In  spite  of  his  schooling  at 
the  College  de  Navarre  and 
the  College  des  Grassins,  where 
he  found  himself  in  company 
with  the  last  Archbishop  of 
Paris  before  the  Revolution, 
Hardy's  soul  remained  dead  to 
the  end  to  "earth's  many 
voices."  He  was  absolutely 
without  the  breadth  that  a 
sense  of  humour  inevitably 
gives  ;  his  mind  was,  so  to  say, 
concrete,  and  the  abstract  or 
the  speculative  had  no  place 
there.  If  he  had  known  that 
at  the  time  he  was  writing 
about  an  attack  by  a  ferocious 
dog  on  a  lady  of  quality  in 
the  Rue  St  Honor e,  and  the 
murder  of  her  coachman  who 
had  defended  her,  by  the  young 
musketeers  who  owned  the 
animal,  or  had  guessed  when 
recording  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  or  the  hanging  of 
a  thief,  Grimm  was  discussing 
the  old  theories  of  the  origin  of 
man  or  the  consistency  of 
comets,  Hardy  would  probably 
have  dismissed  Baron  Mel- 
chior  as  a  fool  and  a  dreamer. 
If  he  had  studied  Grimm's 
analysis  of  '  Le  Defense  de 
Mon  Oncle '  by  the  Abbe 
Bazin's  elderly  nephew — so  ex- 
quisitely funny  even  now  that 
we  laugh  out  loud  as  we  read 
it  —  he  would  probably  have 
thought  that  Grimm  was 
treating  subjects,  serious  in 
themselves,  in  an  unworthy 
and  flippant  manner.  As  to 
the  possibility  of  any  in- 
terest, historical  or  antiquarian, 
attaching  to  the  Abbe's  specu- 
lations, that  would  never  have 
occurred  to  him. 

Hardy,    in    all    probability, 
had  never  beheld  the  sea  in  his 
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life,  and  the  question  as  to  how 
a  petrified  oyster  had  travelled 
into  the  heart  of  Touraine  had 
no  charms  for  him.  He  knew 
nothing  likewise  of  the  country 
or  agriculture,  to  which  Grimm 
allots  much  space,  had  never 
"  watched  the  green  field  grow- 
ing, For  harvest  time  and  mow- 
ing." He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  movements  of  the  Court, 
though  he  beheld  it  from  afar 
and  was  not  in  touch.with  it  like 
another  diarist  a  hundred  years 
earlier,  and  on  this  subject 
Grimm — probably  with  inten- 
tion —  manifests  profound  in- 
difference. He  cannot,  being 
what  he  is,  avoid  giving  a 
lively  picture  over  the  storm 
in  a  teacup  raised  by  the 
minuet  of  Mile,  de  Lorraine, 
yet  he  allows  a  thinly-veiled 
contempt  to  pierce  his  descrip- 
tion. In  this  instance  the  con- 
tempt was  justified  perhaps, 
though  as  long  as  there  are 
Courts,  and  even  Society,  eti- 
quette of  some  sort  must  be 
observed.  Still,  the  Baron 
appears  to  have  held  himself 
aloof  as  much  as  any  aristocrat 
of  his  day  from  the  "  Canaille 
Chretienne,"  and  the  famine 
and  the  gallows  are  unheeded 
by  him  ;  for  Grimm,  like  most 
of  us,  had  a  good  deal  of  Tito 
in  him,  and  shut  his  eyes  to 
that  which  he  did  not  wish 
to  see.  Happy  in  his  life  and 
his  friends,  he  largely  pushed 
politics  aside,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  now  and  then  affected 
his  hero,  Voltaire. 

This  cast  of  mind  was  more 
or  less  common  to  the  set  with 
whom  he  lived,  but  Diderot, 
more  impulsive  and  passionate 


than  Grimm,  more  critical  than 
the  placid  Hardy,  occasionally 
lets  himself  go  in  violent  in- 
vective against  somebody  or 
something.  In  these  days  of 
indiscriminate  praise  in  bio- 
graphy, where  the  lines  cut 
by  pain  or  thought  or  passion 
are  smoothed  out  as  carefully 
as  in  a  photograph  till  we  all 
present  the  same  flat,  mean- 
ingless surface,  it  may  be  well 
to  weigh  the  words  of  Diderot 
on  the  eulogy  of  the  Dauphin 
uttered  by  M.  Thomas  "in  bad 
and  almost  incomprehensible 
Latin."  "By  exaggerating  his 
picture  he  has  spoilt  it,  and 
pleased  nobody.  One  would 
have  forgiven  him  if  he  had 
made  the  Dauphin  a  Trajan  or 
a  Marcus  Aurelius,  because  that 
might  ha  ve  enabled  him  indirect- 
ly to  tell  the  Princes  some  home 
truths.  But  the  Prince  paint- 
ed by  M.  Thomas  never  existed 
in  any  century  or  in  any 
country.  For  my  part,  if 
panegyrics  are  indispensable 
to  those  of  Koyal  birth,  I 
should  wish  them  to  be  pro- 
nounced during  their  lifetime 
and  in  their  presence,  so  that 
they  might  compare  them- 
selves with  the  picture  of  per- 
fection held  up  to  them,  and 
realise  their  own  shortcomings 
as  well  as  what  the  nation 
expected  them  to  be."  Diderot 
writes  these  remarks  at  greater 
length,  and  with  still  greater 
vigour,  to  M.  Thomas  himself 
when  the  panegyrist  asks  for 
his  opinion,  and  tells  the  un- 
fortunate orator  that  he  has 
humiliated  all  the  great  men 
of  the  past  and  of  the  future 
at  the  feet  of  a  young  man 
who  had  done  nothing,  thought 
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nothing,  said  nothing.  He 
then  proceeds  to  "rub  it  in" 
by  referring  to  another  "Eloge" 
(the  word  does  not  bear  quite 
the  same  meaning  as  our  "  eul- 
ogy "),  in  which  the  speaker 
had  pointed  out  all  the  good 
that  was  to  be  said  of  the 
Dauphin,  not  only  in  the 
contrast  he  presented  to  the 
depraved  society  round  him, 
as  a  faithful  husband  and 
good  father,  but  in  his  prefer- 
ence for  books  and  persons 
who  might  help  to  cultivate 
his  mind.  When  people  asked 
Diderot  for  his  opinion  they 
were  apt  to  get  it,  and  did 
not  always  like  it. 

How  delightful  it  must  have 
been  to  have  had  even  an 
"  occasional  correspondence  " 
with  one  of  the  Eucyclo- 
pedistes,  who,  in  spite  of 
compiling  dictionaries  and  the 
like,  had  leisure  to  be  amus- 
ing. A  letter,  such  as  the 
one  in  which  Diderot  de- 
scribes Mme.  Geoffrin's  efforts 
to  dislodge  the  English  General 
Clerk  after  a  visit  which  had 
lasted  at  least  seven  hours, 
would  have  made  most  of  us 
happy  for  a  week.  We  have 
all  in  our  time  stt&ered  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the 
broad  hints  of  benevolent 
friends  have  proved  equally 
unavailing.  I  remember  invit- 
ing a  man — a  diplomatist  too 
— to  lunch,  and  he  was  still 
prattling  at  6.30.  I  recollect 
also,  when  paying  a  visit, 
finding  a  man — this  time  it 
was  an  author — in  the  house 
on  my  arrival  at  one  o'clock, 
and  he  did  not  disappear  till 
tea  had  been  cleared  away. 
As  for  undergraduates  and 


students,  you  would  imagine 
they  were  a  kind  of  centaur, 
and  that  their  chairs  formed 
part  of  their  bodies,  and  it 
was  a  wise  Master  of  Trinity 
who,  at  each  evening  party 
to  which  they  were  bidden, 
told  off  some  one  in  authority 
gently  to  edge  them  from  the 
premises.  Woe  be  to  the 
kindly  Head  of  a  College  who  in- 
vites these  young  men  to  break- 
fast !  There  they  stick,  silent 
and  immovable  as  the  Sphinx, 
and  a  surgical  operation  is 
needed  to  induce  them  to  leave. 
Among  the  many  "side- 
lights" on  history  which  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  pages  of 
the  '  Correspondauce,'  one 
would  be  glad  to  know  the 
truth  of  a  story  about  Byng,  but 
no  authority  for  it  is  given.  At 
the  period  of  the  landing  of  the 
French  army  in  Minorca,  the 
Chevalier  de  Lorenzi,  ransack- 
ing the  attic  in  which  he  had 
been  lodged,  discovered  a  book 
containing  the  signals  of  the 
British  fleet,  which  had  been 
left  behind  by  the  English 
when  they  took  refuge  in 
Fort  Philippe.  Recognising 
its  importance,  he  handed  the 
book  to  the  Prince  de  Beauvau, 
who  passed  it  on  to  the  Mare- 
chal  de  Richelieu,  Commander  - 
in  -  Chief.  At  first  Richelieu 
imagined  it  to  be  a  hoax,  pos- 
sibly a  trap,  but  as  soon  as  the 
battle  began  he  perceived  that 
the  English  captains  were  car- 
rying out  in  every  detail  the 
plan  laid  down  in  the  manual. 
Possessed  of  this  knowledge,  it 
was  easy  for  the  French  to 
anticipate  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, and  Byng  was  forced 
to  draw  off  his  ships. 
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When  Grimm  sets  down  this 
tale,  eleven  years  had  already 
gone  by  since  M.  Candide  had 
watched  a  strange  scene  which 
was  being  enacted  in  Ports- 
mouth Harbour  on  board  the 
Monarque.  A  crowd  was 
gathered  on  the  shore,  their 
eyes  fixed  on  a  man  who  was 
kneeling  blindfolded  on  deck. 
A  signal  was  given,  and  four 
soldiers  fired  simultaneously  at 
the  man,  who  fell  riddled  with 
bullets,  at  which  the  crowd 
went  home  with  every  sign  of 
satisfaction.  "What  does  it 
mean  ?  "  asked  M.  Candide  of 
his  guide.  "Who  is  the  man?" 
"He  is  an  admiral,"  answered 
the  guide.  "But  why  is  he 
shot  ?  "  "  Because  he  did  not 
shoot  enough  people ;  he  gave 
battle  to  a  French  admiral, 
and  he  was  thought  not  to 
have  gone  near  enough  to  him." 
"But,"  said  Candide,  "I  sup- 
pose the  French  admiral  was 
as  far  from  the  English  as  the 
English  admiral  was  from  the 
French  ?  "  "  Yes,  certainly, 
but  in  this  country  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  shoot  an 
admiral  from  time  to  time, 
pour  encourayer  les  autres." 

As  has  been  said  before,  the 
gulf  that  separated  for  ever 
Hardy  from  the  contemporary 
Encyclopedisteswasthe  absence 
in  the  bookseller  of  any  of  the 
critical  faculty  which  they 
owned  in  such  abundance.  He 
shows  little  power  of  observa- 
tion, and  none  at  all  of  de- 


duction. He  states  facts  as 
far  as  he  knows  them,  and 
that  is  all.  It  is  this  which 
makes  his  Journal — BO  valu- 
able in  many  ways — entirely 
without  charm,  and  causes  us 
to  wonder  at  times  whether  a 
person  who  repeats  what  he  is 
told  without  first  testing  its 
truth  is  perhaps  quite  so 
veracious  as  M.  Tourneux  pro- 
nounces him  to  be.  We  have, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  outgrown  the 
fallacy  that  people  must  be 
inaccurate  because  they  are 
entertaining ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  how  Hardy,  born  and 
bred  in  Paris,  lacks  almost 
every  quality  which  Grimm 
the  German  declares  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  French. 
He  has  none  of  the  "headlong 
impetuosity  that  enables  them 
to  devote  themselves  with  the 
same  degree  of  ardour  to  two 
objects  successively  which  are 
completely  opposed  to  each 
other " ;  still  less  has  he  any 
of  their  vivacity,  of  their  rash- 
ness, of  their  varying  moods, 
of  their  gaiety  and  enthusiasm, 
of  the  high  courage  which 
never  suffers  them  to  be  long 
depressed.  Hardy  went  on  his 
blameless  way,  content,  as  far 
as  we  know  him,  with  "  the 
day  of  small  things,"  stolid  for 
the  most  part,  hating  excite- 
ment. It  will  be  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  see 
in  the  next  volume  his  atti- 
tude to  the  Revolution,  which 
he  survived  for  seventeen 
years. 
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MANKIND    AND     THE    JUNGLE. 


BY  SIR   HUGH   CLIFFORD,    K.C.M.G. 

"  Everywhere  the  hand  of  Nature  is  upon  us,  and  the  history  of  (he  human  mind 
can  only  be  understood  bij  connecting  with  it  the  history  and  the  aspects  of  the 
material,  universe." — HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE. 


IT  is,  of  course,  a  common- 
place that  life,  as  we  know  it, 
is  dependent  from  day  to  day, 
nay,  from  moment  to  moment, 
upon  an  unfailing  succession 
of  deaths.  Human  beings,  and 
other  creatures  more  or  less 
similarly  constructed,  slay  their 
thousands  with  every  breath 
they  draw,  yet  cannot  exist 
for  ten  minutes  without  a 
repetition  of  this  carnage. 
Daily,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  we  pack  our  stomachs 
with  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
A  cup  of  tea  is  a  holocaust,  a 
mouthful  of  cheese  a  heca- 
tomb. Even  the  vegetarian, 
as  Stevenson  pointed  out,  is 
only  "  the  eater  of  the  dumb  "  ; 
and  the  most  soft  -  hearted 
humanitarian  can  only  literally 
fulfil  the  commandment  Thou 
slialt  not  kill  by  breaking  it, 
through  prompt  recourse  to 
suicide.  Speaking  generally, 
moreover,  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  so  eager  are 
the  possessors  of  hungry  maws 
that  all  creatures,  from  the 
dying  lion  to  the  damaged 
cockroach,  begin  to  furnish 
countless  meals  long  ere  the 
life  has  quitted  them.  Not 
least  among  the  manifold 
achievements  of  man  is  to  be 
reckoned  his  power  to  rescue 
his  fellows  from  this  final, 
almost  universal,  experience ; 


but  even  he  can  only  baffle 
the  more  obvious  of  the  de- 
vourers.  The  invisible  microbe 
is  always  busy,  and  even  the 
dying  man  provides  the  food 
which  is  life  to  the  ravenous 
living  ere  he  goes  to  feed 
the  worms  and  the  graveside 
plants. 

But  the  most  fierce  strife  of 
all,  in  this  welter  of  battle  and 
carnage,  of  eating  and  being 
eaten,  which  we  name  life,  is 
the  great  silent  war  which 
man  has  waged  unceasingly 
with  the  immense  relentless 
forces  of  Nature,  ever  since  he 
began  to  stagger  erect  upon 
the  new,  raw  crust  of  earth, 
maintaining  a  precarious  foot- 
ing by  the  aid  of  Gibbon-like, 
outstretched,  balancing  arms. 
In  the  bitter  cold  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  where  he  has  suffered 
an  eternal  defeat ;  in  the 
temperate  zone,  where  he  has 
survived  in  spite  of  Nature, — 
has  fought,  and  in  a  measure 
conquered ;  in  the  tropics, 
where  often  he  has  lived  by 
the  aid  of  Nature,  upon  her 
bounty,  and  by  her  goodwill 
and  toleration,  —  everywhere, 
even  in  the  last-named  lands, 
the  warfare  has  never  ceased, 
the  ferocity  of  the  strife  has 
never  slackened.  And  the 
varying  characters  of  the  races 
of  mankind,  as  we  find  and 
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know  them  to-day,  have  been 
formed  and  moulded,  strength- 
ened or  weakened,  built  up  or 
broken  down,  solely  by  the 
fortunes  of  this  unceasing  war. 

In  the  Arctic  circle,  where 
annually  man  has  withstood 
a  six  months'  siege,  driven  to 
hide  and  bury  himself  from 
the  onslaught  of  Nature's 
invading  forces,  he  has  been 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
clinging,  stubborn,  unambi- 
tious parasite.  In  temperate 
lands,  where  he  has  battled 
with  gradual  and  increasing 
success,  and  has  thereby  gotten 
enough  of  hope  and  of  courage 
to  renew  the  strife  after  defeats 
frequent  and  crushing,  his 
character  has  hardened  and 
his  resource  and  ingenuity 
have  been  stimulated.  He  has 
learned  to  elevate  into  an  idol 
that  energy  which  has  been  at 
once  his  sword  and  his  buckler ; 
and  in  the  end,  carrying  the 
war  into  his  enemy's  country, 
has  taught  himself  to  yoke 
her  most  Titantic  forces  to  his 
service.  In  the  tropics,  where 
the  rich  earth  has  yielded  to 
him  an  abundant  harvest  in 
return  for  a  minimum  of 
grudging  toil,  he  has  learned 
to  idolise  ease ;  and  we, 
strangers  from  afar,  who  see 
him  living  in  these  favoured 
quarters  of  the  globe,  are  apt 
to  be  deluded  into  the  notion 
that  here  Nature  is  no  longer 
the  enemy  and  the  task- 
master, but  has  become  trans- 
formed into  a  kindly  foster- 
mother,  whose  one  fault  is 
her  over-indulgence  to  her  chil- 
dren. 

In    the   past    I,  in  common 
with     other     observers,     have 


accepted  this  as  an  apparent 
truth,  whereas  I  now  see  rea- 
son to  think  that  it  enshrines 
an  obvious  fallacy.  Nature 
never  "  lets  up  "  in  her  contest 
with  mankind.  She  fights  on 
still,  even  in  the  temperate 
zone,  where  she  is  weakest,  and 
where  alone,  therefore,  man 
has  proved  permanently  suc- 
cessful in  his  strife  with  her, 
— where,  moreover,  the  stim- 
ulus which  his  courage  and  his 
energies  have  derived  from 
repeated  victories  has  rendered 
him  peculiarly  efficient  and  fit 
to  fight.  Rightly  viewed, 
Nature  has  been  in  the  tropics 
— where,  as  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  she  is  surpassingly 
powerful — as  completely  suc- 
cessful in  her  battle  with  man 
as  she  has  been  in  the  extreme 
north  and  the  extreme  south. 
In  the  tropics,  too,  she  has 
reduced  man  to  a  state  of 
vassalage  as  abject  as  that  of 
the  Eskimo,  who  annually 
slinks  into  a  burrow,  seeking 
refuge  from  the  winter  and 
the  winds. 

I  have  often  been  puzzled 
by  the  apparent  anomaly  of 
the  Malayan  character,  and 
have  asked  myself  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  one  who  is  so 
cheerful  and  temperamental  a 
fighter  where  man  and  beast, 
ay,  and  where  flood  and 
storm,  are  in  question, — one 
who  is  keen  and  quick  with 
energy  alike  in  battle  and  in 
sport, — is  stricken  with  such  a 
deadening  inertia  when  called 
upon  to  strive  against  the  in- 
animate forces  of  the  Jungle. 
I  have  sought  the  explanation 
in  the  inherited  effects  of  many 
generations  lived  in  an  ener- 
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vating  climate ;  in  the  ease 
with  which  he  can  win  a  living 
from  the  most  fertile  soil  in 
the  world ;  from  the  "  spoil- 
ing "  which  he,  her  favourite 
son,  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  a  too  -  indulgent  Nature. 
Yet  none  of  these  explanations 
completely  satisfies  the  con- 
ditions, nor  do  they  supply  a 
key  to  the  riddle  of  his  lack 
of  sustained  energy  and  con- 
tinuity of  purpose  in  a  single 
direction — in  his  fight  with 
the  encroaching  forest. 

What  I  believe  to  be  the 
true  solution  of  the  enigma 
has  been  brought  home  to  me 
by  a  book  very  recently  pub- 
lished, 'The  Village  in  the 
Jungle,'  by  Mr  Leonard  Woolf. 
(London :  Edward  Arnold.) 
It  is  at  once  agreeable  and 
humiliating  that  it  should 
reach  me  in  this  manner  and 
from  this  source :  agreeable, 
because  Mr  Woolf  was  till  last 
year  a  brother  officer  of  mine 
in  the  Colonial  Civil  Service, 
and  because  I  was  instru- 
mental in  sending  him  to  the 
district  wherein  his  knowledge 
was  garnered  ;  humiliating, 
because  Mr  Woolf  is  many 
years  my  junior  in  age  and 
service,  and  has  discovered  in 
two  years  spent  in  the  more 
arid  jungles  of  Ceylon  a  fact 
which  escaped  me  during  the 
two  score  years  that  I  lived  in 
the  splendid,  luxuriant  forests 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

It  is  humiliating  alike  for 
him  and  for  me  to  realise  that 
the  truth  which  he  has  found, 
and  which  in  his  book  he  has 
illustrated  with  such  unusual 
skill  and  insight,  was  detected 
more  than  three- quarters  of  a 


century  ago  by  a  man  who,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  had  never  visited  Asia, 
or  seen  the  jungles  of  the  East 
with  his  living  eyes. 

This  man  was  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle,  the  author  of  'The 
History  of  Civilisation  in  Eng- 
land,' the  eager,  opinionated 
thinker,  who  spent  his  days 
and  his  nights,  every  atom  of 
his  physical  and  mental  forces, 
and  his  soul  to  the  last  win- 
nowed shreds  of  it,  in  writing 
a  fragment  of  the  preface  to 
the  great  book  which,  in  the 
vainglorious  pride  and  in- 
solence of  youth,  he  had 
dreamed  that  he  would  write. 
Few  people  read  Buckle  to-day, 
men  tell  me ;  yet  he  was  the 
first  to  formulate  and  record 
many  of  the  ideas  which,  in 
our  time,  have  become  some  of 
the  most  ordinary  pieces  in  our 
intellectual  furniture.  In  his 
day,  Englishmen  in  the  East 
were  too  busy  doing  to  have 
over-much  leisure  for  thinking ; 
and  thus  it  was  left  to  this 
passionate  scholar  —  stooping 
with  bent  shoulders  and 
blinded  eyes  over  the  tremen- 
dous manuscript  which  was 
the  mausoleum  of  his  dreams 
— to  lay  down,  once  for  all, 
the  formula  of  the  Jungle. 

"In  estimating  the  physical  con- 
ditions by  which  civilisation  was 
originally  determined?  he  wrote,  "we 
have  to  look  not  merely  at  the  exuber- 
ance, but  also  at  what  may  be  called 
the  manageability,  of  Nature." 

In  that  short  sentence  lies 
the  profound  truth  which  Mr 
Woolf  has  rediscovered,  and 
which  I  have  overlooked. 

That  truth  is  that,  in  all  the 
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long  history  of  man  in  the 
tropics,  the  Jungle  has  always 
in  the  end  triumphed  over 
mankind.  It  has  triumphed 
because  it  is  "unmanageable" 
— as  unmanageable  in  its  own 
stealthy  fashion  as  are  the 
snows  and  ice  and  blizzards  of 
the  Arctic  circle.  Time  out  of 
mind,  men  have  hacked  or 
burned  their  little  clearings  or 
their  little  kingdoms  out  of  the 
tropical  forests,  and  have  looked 
upon  the  Jungle  with  scorn,  as 
upon  a  thing  laid  low  and  con- 
quered. But  if  for  a  moment 
their  vigilance  has  relaxed,  if 
the  continuity  of  their  effort 
has  been  broken  by  war,  by 
pestilence,  or  even  by  the  slow 
degeneration  of  their  own 
morale,  inexorably  has  the  "  un- 
manageable "  Jungle  crept 
swiftly  and  silently  back  to 
reclaim  its  own,  and  to  obliter- 
ate all  traces  of  the  desecration 
which  its  holy  of  holies  has 
suffered. 

The  Jungle  has  swallowed 
up  empires  no  less  surely  or 
completely  than  they  have  been 
submerged  by  the  sea,  or  buried 
by  the  Egyptian  sands.  In  the 
mean  and  arid  forests  of  Kam- 
bodia,  for  example,  temples  up- 
reared  by  a  prodigality  of 
human  toil,  no  less  terrific  than 
that  which  went  to  the  fashion- 
ing of  the  pyramids  of  old,  have 
been  inundated  by  the  Jungle, 
as  the  seashore  is  covered  by 
the  rising  tide.  In  the  almost 
impenetrable  thickets  which 
are  to-day  the  pall  drawn  by 
the  forest  over  the  thirty 
temples  of  Tha  Phrom,  I  who 
write  have  seen  gigantic  mono- 
liths, weighing  full  a  score  of 
tons,  held  aloft  high  above  my 


reach  by  snake-like  creepers, 
which  have  wrenched  them  from 
their  resting-places,  where  the 
toil  of  man  had  laid  them,  and 
have  heaved  them  up  and  up, 
as  though  in  scorn  and  hatred. 
In  the  temple  of  the  Ba  Yon, 
after  forcing  my  way  through 
a  veritable  maze  of  trees  and 
boughs  and  underwood,  I  have 
beheld  on  every  side  of  me  the 
immense  stone  heads  of  Brahma 
— the  impassive  Spirit  of  Prayer 
— embowered  in  green  growths, 
leering  and  frowning  at  me  with 
a  hundred  grotesque  grimaces, 
their  features  monstrously  dis- 
torted by  in-creeping  vines  and 
lianas,  till  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  mocking  Jungle  devils  had 
subjected  the  grim  place  to  a 
veritable  demoniac  possession. 
And  the  Kambodians  of  our 
own  age — the  descendants  of 
the  men  who  aforetime  waged 
for  a  space  so  successful  a  war 
with  the  forest — camp  in  the 
wilderness  in  thatched  hovels  ; 
live  on  catch  crops  won  from 
insignificant  clearings ;  and,  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  the  toler- 
ated parasite,  confess  an  eter- 
nal defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
"unmanageable"  Jungle. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  tropical 
lands,  man  for  a  brief  period 
has  conducted  a  successful  raid 
upon  the  forest  dominions  ;  has 
won  therein  a  footing ;  has  held 
to"  it  with  dwindling  tenacity  ; 
has  slackened  in  his  efforts  and 
his  watchfulness ;  has  been 
shaken,  forced  to  retreat,  and 
has  in  the  end  been  routed 
utterly. 

In  other  quarters  of  the 
torrid  zone,  such  for  instance 
as  the  Malay  Peninsula,  man 
has  not  sought  to  rule,  and  has 
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yielded  almost  without  a 
struggle  to  the  invincible  forces 
of  the  Jungle  ;  has  accepted  the 
position  of  a  serf,  tolerated  by 
the  mercy,  and  fed  by  the 
bounty,  of  his  enemy  and  op- 
pressor. He  has  called  a  truce 
and  has  made  terms  with  the 
Jungle — the  abject,  unam- 
bitious terms  of  the  defeated ; 
has  paid  his  grudging  tribute 
of  toil  in  return  for  permission 
to  live  the  life  of  the  vanquished ; 
has  accepted  his  punishment,  as 
a  thing  of  course,  when  that 
tribute  has  been  withheld  or 
stinted;  and,  in  a  word,  has 
resigned  himself  to  the  decrees 
of  fate,  as  embodied  in  the 
"  unmanageableness "  of  the 
Jungle. 

During  the  past  forty  years 
or  so  men  from  the  temperate 
zone — white  men  from  Europe 
and  yellow  men  from  China 
— have  renewed  the  conflict 
which  the  Malay,  who  can  fight 
his  fellows  with  such  reck- 
less, light-hearted  goodwill,  has 
long  ago  abandoned  as  vain 
and  hopeless.  We  have  built 
roads  and  railways;  we  have 
"  opened  up  the  country  "  with 
mines  and  rubber  plantations  ; 
we  have  erected  buildings ;  and 
with  some  measure  of  contempt 
in  our  hearts  we  have  watched 
the  Malay  reaping  unambi- 
tiously  his  slow  harvest,  and 
taking  so  slack  a  share  in  the 
warfare  we  are  waging  with 
such  apparent  success.  Even 
those  of  us  who  know  him  best 
— to  our  shame  be  it  written — 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
his  present  attitude  towards 
our  energetic  policy  of  develop- 
ment and  exploitation  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  accumulated 


experience  of  his  race ;  that  his 
unerring  instinct  tells  him  that, 
for  all  the  fine  seeming  of  our 
work,  it  is,  after  all,  only 
another  and  a  larger  "raid" 
upon  the  unconquerable  Jungle, 
and  that  at  the  long  last  the 
victory  must  be  with  the  Jungle, 
as  always  the  victory  has  been. 
So  slender  an  advantage  in 
the  matter  of  time  is  needed  by 
the  Malayan  forest  to  enable  it 
to  regain  its  own.  Here  is  an 
example.  In  June  1894  I 
camped  with  a  small  punitive 
force  at  a  spot  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tembeling  river  in  Pa- 
hang,  where  a  clearing  some 
ten  acres  in  extent,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  heavy  forest, 
had  just  been  made  ready  for 
the  seed.  The  trees  which  had 
stood  on  it  had  been  felled  and 
burned ;  the  underwood  had 
been  completely  removed ;  the 
yellow  earth,  everywhere  visible, 
showed  throughout  no  trace  of 
vegetation.  The  men  who  had 
been  working  at  it  had  fled 
at  our  approach,  and  were 
destined  never  to  return. 
Chance  caused  me  to  revisit 
the  spot  in  March  1895.  The 
underwood,  from  the  lip  of  the 
river  to  the  wall  of  forest 
behind,  stood  at  a  height  of 
some  eight  or  nine  feet,  and 
was  so  dense  that  I  and  my 
men  could  only  force  our  way 
through  it  to  the  ruins  of  our 
former  huts  by  hacking  a  path 
with  our  wood  -  knives.  The 
"raid,"  for  the  moment  so 
successful  in  its  complete  an- 
nihilation of  the  forest,  had 
failed.  The  Jungle  had  needed 
nine  months  only  to  regain 
all  that  it  had  lost,  all  that  had 
been  filched  from  it  by  the 
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patient  labour  of  men.  This, 
which  to  me,  even  after  a 
dozen  years  of  life  in  Malayan 
forests,  was  at  the  time  a  new 
and  startling  revelation  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Jungle,  was 
to  my  Malays  an  experience  of 
every  day.  The  Jungle  had 
conquered ;  always  the  Jungle 
has  conquered  ;  always  will  the 
Jungle  conquer.  What  profits 
it,  then,  to  war  with  the 
Jungle?  So  reasons  the  Malay, 
subconsciously  no  doubt,  but 
drawing  none  the  less  certainly 
on  the  accumulated  knowledge 
and  the  slowly  acquired  ex- 
perience of  his  race.  Can  you 
blame  him  if  he  stands  aside, 
returning  in  kind  our  contempt 
and  pity,  and  declines  to  spend 
his  days  and  his  energies  in 
aiding  the  white  and  yellow 
men,  who  do  not  know,  in  the 
fruitless  struggle,  the  final  end 
of  which  is  to  him  so  proved 
and  unalterable  ? 

Here,  then,  is  to  be  found  the 
explanation  of  the  apparent 
anomalies  of  the  Malayan  char- 
acter to  which  I  have  above 
alluded.  In  his  warfare  with 
his  fellowmen,  with  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  even  with  the 
tremendous  forces  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  cataracts  of  his 
rivers,  the  Malay,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  has  tasted 
the  frequent  delights  of  victory  ; 
but  the  Jungle,  given  the 
advantage  of  a  modicum  of 
time  and  opportunity,  has 
beaten  him  always,  and  all 
along  the  line.  The  man  who 
will  squeal  with  delight  in 
battle  with  his  fellow  -  man, 
with  the  tiger  and  the  panther, 
with  the  waves  and  storms,  or 
with  the  angry  waters  of  a 


rapid,  is  cowed  by  the  "un- 
manageableness  "  of  the  Jungle, 
recognises  in  it  his  master,  and 
against  it  will  show  no  fight. 
It  has  beaten  his  fathers,  and 
their  fathers'  fathers,  time  out 
of  mind.  The  sure  knowledge 
of  its  cruelty,  of  its  ruthless- 
ness, — the  knowledge  that  it 
is  eternally  watchful,  that  it 
never  allows  an  opportunity 
to  escape  it,  that  it  is  unde 
feated  and  undefeatable, — swift 
to  destroy  the  stoutest  handi- 
work of  man,  and  to  obliterate 
all  traces  of  his  labour,  is  born 
in  the  blood,  bred  in  the  bone 
of  the  Malay.  He  does  not 
reason  about  it, — he  feels:  for 
his  conviction  has  crystallised 
into  an  instinct.  And,  judged 
by  the  teachings  of  age-long 
human  experience,  his  instinct 
is  profoundly  true.  Therefore, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Jungle, 
the  Malay  is  feeble  and  afraid. 
He  will  put  to  sea  alone  in 
a  cockle-boat  in  weather  that 
would  make  a  sailor  shudder. 
He  will  volplane  unaided, 
standing  erect  on  a  frail  bam- 
boo raft,  down  the  crest  of  a 
rapid,  at  a  pace  which  would 
make  an  airman  giddy.  But 
he  will  not  willingly  thread 
the  most  familiar  jungle-path 
unless  someone  be  found  to 
bear  him  company.  He  is  not 
concerned  to  conceal  this  weak- 
ness. It  is  to  him  the  only 
rational  attitude  of  mind.  He 
will  say  quite  frankly  in  ex- 
planation :  Tdkut — /  am  afraid. 
The  fear  of  the  Jungle — the 
fear  of  the  one  enemy  which 
never  forgoes  an  advantage, 
and  that  always  in  the  end  has 
beaten  him — is  heavy  upon  his 
soul  during  all  his  days  of  life. 
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This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
reason  why  the  Malay,  whose 
character  in  many  relations  of 
life  is  marked  by  astonishing 
energy,  is  what  we  call  in- 
dolent or  inert  when  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  work  of  de- 
velopment upon  which  Euro- 
peans are  set,  all  of  which 
entails  unremitting  and  sus- 
tained warfare  with  the  Jungle. 

And  now,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add  a  word  con- 
cerning the  book  which  has 
helped  me  to  enlightenment, — 
the  book  and  its  author. 

Mr  Woolf  retired  from  the 
Civil  Service  in  1912,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  spell  of  leave, 
after  spending  some  six  years 
in  Ceylon.  For  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  that  period  he  was 
quartered  at  one  or  another 
of  the  provincial  headquarter 
offices,  fagging  for  more  or  less 
crusty  seniors,  and  learning  his 
trade  in  the  grim  old  school, 
and  under  the  rather  heart- 
breaking conditions  (as  young- 
sters are  apt  to  think  them) 
that  prevail  in  the  great  manu- 
factories which  Great  Britain 
maintains  in  Asia.  If  he  saw 
the  Jungle  at  all  at  this  time, 
it  was  witli  the  tail  of  his  eye, 
and  over  the  tops  of  piles  of 
minute-papers  and  dry  returns, 
heaps  of  law-books,  dictionaries 
and  grammars  of  the  vernacu- 
lar languages,  and  bulky  vol- 
umes of  general  orders  and 
regulations.  In  1908,  how- 
ever, it  fell  to  my  lot  as  Colonial 
Secretary  to  select  Mr  Woolf 
to  fill  a  vacancy  as  Assistant 
Government  Agent  at  Ham- 
bantota — the  Kamburupitiyia 
of  his  book, — a  desolate  district 


where  no  water  is.  I  remem- 
ber thinking  that  his  delight 
and  gratitude  on  that  occasion 
.were  rather  pathetic,  although 
I  sympathised  with  his  feel- 
ings, as  with  those  of  the 
wraith  of  my  own  dead  self 
of  long  ago.  Then  I  nestled 
snugly  back  into  my  padded 
seat  among  the  little  island 
gods,  to  which,  through  many 
Jungles,  I  at  last  had  won,  and 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter, 
beyond  noting  from  time  to 
time,  as  I  read  his  journals  and 
reports,  that  the  selection  had 
proved  a  success. 

To-day  I  congratulate  my- 
self upon  the  choice  I  then 
made  far  more  heartily  than  I 
was  able,  at  the  time,  to  con- 
gratulate Mr  Woolf  upon  his 
promotion :  and  how  grateful 
he  must  have  been  to  me, — for 
to  the  man  in  the  womb  of 
whose  brain  lay  the  germ  of 
'  The  Village  in  the  Jungle  '  I 
was  affording  that  one  price- 
less thing,  which  none  may 
command  at  will — his  oppor- 
tunity. 

How  triumphantly  Mr  Woolf 
has  availed  himself  of  it  may 
be  seen  by  any  thoughtful 
reader  who  turns  to  the  pages 
which  two  years  spent  in  that 
arid  jungle  district  of  southern 
Ceylon  have  enabled  him  to 
write.  In  my  opinion,  '  The 
Village  in  the  Jungle '  is  at 
once  the  most  faithful,  the 
most  true,  and  the  most  under- 
standing presentment  of  Ori- 
ental peasant  life  that  has 
ever  been  placed  before  West- 
ern readers  by  a  European. 
Written  with  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  the  people  and  their 
surroundings,  with  real  psycho- 
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logical  insight  and  sympathy, 
this  book  not  only  gives  a 
picture  of  village  life  in  the 
less  favoured  portions  of  Cey- 
lon which  is  true  in  every 
detail,  but  it  affords  to  the 
reader  a  convincing  explana- 
tion of  why  it  is  as  it  is, — of 
why  it  could  not  conceivably 
be  other  than  it  is.  As  a  novel 
it  is  of  high  interest,  each 
character  being  clearly  seen  by 
its  creator,  and  no  less  distinctly 
revealed  to  his  readers.  Even, 
therefore,  to  those  who  have 
no  special  attachment  to,  or 
knowledge  of,  the  peoples  of 
the  East,  it  should  prove  suffi- 
ciently engrossing :  but  the 
real  and  supreme  value  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr 
Woolf  has  been  able  to  see  not 
only  the  life  which  was  going 
on  silently  around  him  iu  the 
jungles  of  Hambantota,  but  the 
vast  forces,  invincible  and  im- 
mutable, which  have  fashioned 
during  the  ages  the  people  of 
those  jungles  into  the  beings 
whom  we  to-day  see,  rule,  yet 
so  imperfectly  understand. 


Incidentally,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  this  illumin- 
ating study  of  the  effects  of 
environment  upon  man  in  the 
tropics  has  afforded  to  me  a 
solution  of  a  problem  often 
noted,  but  never  till  now  satis- 
factorily explained.  Where- 
fore, to  '  Maga,'  who  has  given 
me  her  hospitality  so  frequent- 
ly for  my  analysis  of  Malayan 
character,  and  to  those  of  her 
readers  who  have  had  the 
patience  to  skim  my  tales,  I 
feel  that  I  owe  this  full  and 
frank  confession,  that  I  hitherto 
have  missed  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  problem.  If,  inci- 
dentally, this  may  result  in  a 
few  readers  studying  '  The 
Village  in  the  Jungle,'  which 
they  might  otherwise  have 
passed  by,  I  shall  be  paying  a 
debt  which  I  feel  is  due  by  me 
to  Mr  Woolf,  and  shall  at  the 
same  time  have  helped  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  our 
fellow  -  subjects  in  the  East 
which  is  to  be  acquired  by  the 
perusal  of  this  very  notable 
book. 
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THE   CAREER   OF   LORD   MILNER  IMPERIAL   UNITY  LORD 

MILNER'S   ISOLATION  —  ins   POLITICAL   PHILOSOPHY  —  WHAT   is 
IMPERIALISM] — COLONIAL  PREFERENCE  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENCE 

THE    PRECEPTS    OF    NAPOLEON  A    SOLDIER'S    STYLE THE 

BROTHERS  OF  AN  EMPEROR. 


THERE  are  few  things  more 
swiftly  evanescent  than  politi- 
cal oratory.  Speeches,  made 
for  the  most  part  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  too  often 
designed  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  darken  counsel,  die 
idly  on  the  idle  breeze.  The 
statesmen,  whose  large  utter- 
ance has  descended,  still  vital, 
to  a  critical  posterity,  may  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  The  sense  of  artistic 
effect,  the  clear  sincerity  of 
intention,  which  confer  immor- 
tality upon  the  spoken  word, 
are  commonly  lacking  to  our 
politicians.  The  two  Pitts,  the 
Elder  and  the  Younger,  survive 
even  in  garbled  reports,  because 
with  them  the  word  and  the 
deed  were  inextricably  inter- 
twined. They  spoke,  not  to 
gain  a  tactical  advantage  or 
to  flatter  a  dull  House,  but  to 
achieve  a  result  which  they 
knew  was  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  the  country.  The 
speeches  of  Disraeli  still  live, 
because  not  merely  are  they 
quick  with  epigram  and  vivid 
with  retort,  but  they  embody 
a  political  creed,  they  set  forth 
the  lucid  conviction  of  a  pat- 
riot. Mr  Gladstone,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  recklessly  gar- 


rulous demagogue  of  modern 
times,  has  left  behind  him  no 
intelligible  record.  He  said  so 
many  things  and  in  so  many 
words,  and  he  said  them  so  ill, 
that  his  speeches  are  never 
likely  to  emerge  from  the 
volumes  of  Hansard  which  in- 
carcerate them.  Passionately 
sincere  for  the  moment,  he  for- 
got on  the  morrow  the  senti- 
ment that  drew  tears  down  the 
cheeks  of  his  hypnotised  audi- 
ences, and,  missing  always  the 
note  of  distinction,  he  missed 
that  which  alone  could  give  his 
words  the  breath  of  life. 

It  is  not  by  any  graces  of 
form  that  Lord  Milner l  will 
claim  remembrance  for  his 
speeches.  His  eloquence  is  the 
eloquence  of  plainness.  No  man 
ever  depended  less  for  his  effects 
upon  rhetorical  flourish  than  he. 
His  sentences  are  frequently 
awkward  in  shape,  and  sound 
harshly  to  the  ear.  But  we 
read  whatever  he  writes  with 
pleasure  and  advantage,  because 
there  shines  in  every  line  of 
his  composing  a  transparent 
honesty,  a  firm  conviction,  a 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  an 
ideal.  How  much  this  means 
in  these  sad  days  of  short  views 
and  dulled  consciences  need 
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hardly  be  explained.  And 
if  Lord  Miluer  stands  aloof 
from  the  rhetorical  cheap- jacks 
who  to  -  day  dominate  our 
Senate,  he  stands  aloof  also 
from  the  bitter  strife  of  parties. 
He  is  no  partisan,  unless  the 
love  of  country  be  partisanship. 
He  claims  for  his  speeches  a 
uuity  of  spirit,  which,  says  he, 
"is  due  to  the  fact  that 
throughout  all  these  years, 
and,  indeed,  for  a  much  longer 
period,  his  public  activities 
have  been  dominated  by  a 
single  desire — that  of  working 
for  the  integrity  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  British  Empire." 
A  lofty  desire,  and  difficult  of 
attainment !  Nor  is  its  attain- 
ment made  any  easier  by  the 
system  of  party  politics  which 
prevails  to-day.  The  most  of 
politicians,  even  those  who 
strive  for  laudable  ends,  find 
themselves  involved  in  intrigue 
and  chicane.  They  are  com- 
pelled against  the  grain  to  sub- 
ordinate Imperial  interests  to 
the  urgent  demand  of  local 
politics.  No  man  bred  in  the 
House  of  Commons  can  turn 
his  eyes  away  from  the  parish 
pump.  Even  if  the  fate  of  an 
empire  depended  upon  his  vote, 
he  would  cast  that  vote  in 
brisk  obedience  where  he  saw 
the  chance  of  a  tactical  advan- 
tage. That,  indeed,  is  the 
worst  fault  of  the  party 
system,  which,  we  hope,  has 
served  its  turn  and  will  be 
replaced  presently  by  some 
artifice  more  nearly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  exigencies  and 
responsibilities  of  our  great 
heritage.  The  career,  then,  of 
a  "citizen  of  the  Empire"  is 


beset  with  great  difficulties. 
"If  he  desires  to  achieve  any- 
thing practical,"  says  Lord 
Milner,  "  he  must  throw  in 
his  lot  with  some  political 
party,  and  earn  by  vigorous 
swashbuckling  in  the  field  of 
party  politics,  for  which  he 
may  have  neither  aptitude  nor 
liking,  the  chance  of  being 
occasionally  listened  to  on  the 
questions  which  he  really  cares 
about  and  understands." 

And  not  only  is  the  "  citizen 
of  the  Empire  "  set  to  perform 
tasks  for  which  he  is  totally 
unfit,  but  he  is  compelled  to 
see  the  theories,  for  which  he 
would  sacrifice  his  life  and  his 
career,  made  the  mere  sport  of 
contending  demagogues.  In- 
stantly the  truth  is  obscured 
altogether  or  overlaid  with  fan- 
tastic exaggerations.  What  is 
merely  a  simple  question,  de- 
manding a  simple  answer,  be- 
comes an  occasion  of  bitter 
warfare.  The  two  examples 
chosen  by  Lord  Milner  exhibit 
in  the  clearest  light  the  dangers 
of  this  spirit.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  question  of  Tariff 
Reform,  introduced  by  Mr 
Chamberlain  with  all  the 
authority  of  his  great  posi- 
tion, and  after  a  prolonged 
tour  in  our  oversea  dominions. 
The  new  policy  was  prompted 
by  motives  of  Imperial  patriot- 
ism. Its  object,  to  bind  the 
dominions  to  the  mother 
country  and  to  one  another, 
was  surely  above  and  beyond  re- 
proach. It  was  plainly  a  policy 
which  demanded  a  sober,  dig- 
nified discussion.  And  what 
happened?  Mr  Chamberlain's 
proposals  were  used  by  inter- 
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ested  demagogues  to  stir  up 
class  hatred  aud  to  set  citizen 
against  citizen.  "A  duty 
which  might,  or  might  not,  - 
have  added  ^d.  to  the  price  of 
a  quartern  loaf,"  says  Lord 
Milner,  "  was  represented  as 
threatening  millions  of  people 
with  famine."  An  electorate, 
deemed  unworthy  to  discuss 
the  proper  solution  of  an  Im- 
perial problem,  was  frightened 
out  of  its  poor  wits  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  small  loaf ;  and 
presently  by  the  confusion  of 
ideas,  which  appears  inevitable 
in  a  democracy,  the  small  loaf 
was  represented  as  thrust  upon 
a  starving  proletariat  by  a  net 
of  debauched  and  drunken 
peers.  How,  in  the  face  of 
garbled  nonsense  such  as  this, 
can  we  hope  for  a  fair  judg- 
ment upon  the  problems  of 
Empire? 

A  yet  more  obviously  strik- 
ing instance  of  an  artificial 
conflict  created  by  party  divi- 
sions may  be  observed  to-day 
in  Canada.  As  Lord  Milner 
says,  "  Whatever  may  be,  or 
might  be,  the  true  opinion  of 
the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom about  Imperial  Preference, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  what  the 
majority  of  Canadians  wish  to 
see  their  country  doing  with 
regard  to  the  naval  defence  of 
the  Empire.  Their  minds  are 
seriously  bent  upon  taking  an 
effective  share  in  that  defence, 
and  in  setting  about  it  in  no 
half  -  hearted  or  niggardly 
fashion."  The  object  of  the 
politicians  is  no  more  in  doubt 
than  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  confusion  of  thought 
in  the  public  minds.  But  then 


the  politics  of  party  intervene, 
and  votes  are  cast  not  upon 
the  main  issue,  which  is  clear 
enough,  but  with  an  oblique 
intent  to  aid  the  Opposition  in 
its  return  to  power.  In  brief 
asks  Lord  Milner,  "Does  it 
follow  that  something  sub- 
stantial will  be  done  ?  By 
no  means.  The  mind  of  the 
nation  may  be  made  up.  The 
majority  of  its  members  may 
be  essentially  agreed.  But  this 
general  agreement  as  to  the 
end  may  nevertheless  be  de- 
feated by  a  party  squabble 
over  the  means."  In  other 
words,  the  party  system  not 
merely  infinitely  increases  the 
rancour  of  public  life;  it  def- 
initely thwarts  the  progress 
of  measures  upon  which  both 
parties  are  perfectly  agreed. 

And  though  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  prevailing  system 
are  evident  to  all,  the  states- 
man who  has  the  temerity  to 
stand  aside  runs  the  risk  not 
of  losing  his  usefulness,  but 
also  of  being  dismissed  as  a 
foolish  visionary  from  the 
councils  of  the  State.  Lord 
Milner  cannot  be  charged  with 
a  mere  content  to  see  visions 
and  to  dream  dreams.  He  is 
a  man  of  action,  despite  an 
academic  training  and  an 
academic  cast  of  mind.  He 
has  spent  twenty  devoted  years 
in  the  service  of  the  State.  He 
upheld  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  Britain  during  the  most 
troublous  years  of  African 
history.  He  never  for  one 
moment  shirked  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  high  office.  He 
played  an  equal  part  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  in  the 
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more  difficult  task  of  recon- 
struction. The  acclamations  of 
the  whole  country  accompanied 
him  on  his  outward  voyage.  As 
we  are  reminded  by  the  first 
speech  in  his  book,  Lord  Milner 
sought  in  the  tribute  paid  him 
something  more  than  personal 
adulation.  "There  is  another 
influence,"  said  he,  "which  has 
much  to  do  with  it,  and  that 
is  the  desire,  the  generous  de- 
sire, to  give  every  possible 
support  and  encouragement 
to  the  man,  whoever  he  may 
be,  who  ia  called  upon  to  do 
what  in  him  lies  to  main- 
tain the  honour  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Great  Britain  in  a 
country  in  which  Englishmen 
are  so  much  interested  as  they 
are  at  present  in  South  Africa." 
To  this  hopeful  view  of  his 
countrymen  Lord  Milner  has 
clung  with  a  fervent  optimism. 
He  repeated  this  opinion  in  the 
famous  speech  which  he  made 
on  Empire  Day  1906,  at  a 
banquet  held  in  his  honour. 
"  The  meaning  of  it  all,"  said 
he,  "I  take  to  be  this,  that 
there  is  a  strong  instinct  in  the 
heart  of  the  British  nation  to 
treat  its  public  servants  with 
a  certain  broad  generosity — 
an  instinct  which  especially  re- 
sents their  being  prejudiced  in 
any  way  by  the  accidents  and 
exigencies  of  party  warfare." 
We  only  wish  we  could  agree 
with  Lord  Milner.  Alas !  the 
reading  of  history  convinces  us 
that  the  heart  of  the  British 
nation  knows  no  such  instinct. 
The  few  who  care  for  their 
country  and  who  avert  their 
gaze  from  the  ballot-box  will 
always  feel  gratitude  for  noble 
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service,  nobly  accomplished. 
The  many,  for  whom  politics 
is  merely  a  matter  of  votes, 
will  always  be  ready,  as  they 
have  shown  themselves  in  the 
past,  to  extract  the  last  ounce 
of  advantage  they  may  from 
insults  heaped  upon  public 
servants.  The  persecution  of 
distinguished  governors  has 
been  a  favourite  pastime  of 
British  demagogues  since  Clive 
was  rewarded  by  a  Parliament- 
ary inquiry,  since  Burke  and 
Sheridan  conspired,  in  the  in- 
terests of  a  base  rhetoric,  to 
bring  ruin  upon  Warren  Hast- 
ings. Nor  has  the  pastime 
declined  in  popularity  with  the 
years.  The  indignities  heaped 
upon  the  head  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  by  Radical  politicians, 
who  wished  to  please  their 
constituents,  should  be  still 
fresh  in  our  memory.  And 
half  a  dozen  years  ago  impu- 
dent Ministers  knew  no  better 
trick  of  catching  votes  than  by 
insulting  Lord  Milner,  whose 
forbearance  seems  all  the  more 
generous,  as  his  cause  of  re- 
sentment was  wide  and  deep. 
Those  who  delight  in  the 
practical  sport  of  baiting  a 
governor,  did  not  then  wait 
for  their  victim's  return.  No 
sooner  did  Lord  Milner  land  in 
South  Africa  than  the  game  of 
insult  began.  It  is  now  an  old 
story,  which  need  not  be  retold, 
and  its  sole  importance  is  that 
it  reminds  us  how  happily 
the  false  rancour  of  interested 
politicians  failed  to  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  Lord  Milner. 
The  reason  of  this  failure  is 
plain  enough  to  -  day.  Lord 
Milner  was  attempting  a  task, 
3K 
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of  which  they  knew  and  could 
know  nothing.  The  popular 
breeze  did  not  ruffle  a  hair  of 
his  head.  He  was  putting  in 
practice  the  principles  of  Im- 
perial unity,  of  which  he  has 
been  the  constant  champion. 
He  was  shaping  a  definite 
policy,  which  he  meant  to  pur- 
sue without  regard  to  the  old 
campaigners  of  falsehood. 
The  praise  lavished  upon  him 
in  1897  before  he  left  the 
shores  of  England  had  an 
effect  upon  him  no  more  easily 
disconcerting  than  the  hurri- 
cane of  abuse  which  presently 
assailed  him.  He  merely  noted 
that  "  praise  and  blame  have  a 
wonderful  way  of  balancing 
each  other,  if  you  only  give 
them  time,"  and  that  he  had 
"  placed  the  surplus  praise  to 
his  credit,  so  to  speak,  as  some- 
thing to  live  upon  in  the  days 
— which  he  knew  surely  must 
come  sooner  or  later  if  he  did 
his  duty — when  he  should  meet 
with  undeserved  censure." 
These  words  are  spoken  in 
the  proper  spirit  of  patriotism, 
a  spirit  which  helps  us  to 
understand  at  once  Lord 
Milner's  isolation  and  Lord 
Milner's  influence. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
Lord  Milner's  isolation.  He 
stands  apart  and  aloof  from 
the  futile  strife  of  party 
politics.  The  furrow  which 
he  ploughs  is  lonely  indeed, 
but  he  ploughs  it  always  with 
the  same  team  and  to  the 
same  purpose.  He  is  practical 
where  Lord  Rosebery  is  vision- 
ary. He  would  if  he  could  put 
his  principles  into  instant 
practice.  Lord  Rosebery  states 


his  case  with  admirable  pre- 
cision, and  then  recoils  from 
the  logic  of  his  own  statements. 
Lord  Milner  is  deterred  from 
the  task  of  the  beneficent 
tyrant  by  lack  of  support. 
Lord  Rosebery  retreats  hastily 
before  the  acclamations  of  the 
crowd.  And  thus  it  is  that, 
while  we  deplore  Lord  Milner's 
isolation,  we  understand  his 
influence.  He  has  formulated 
his  doctrine  so  clearly  in  his 
mind  that  he  has  no  difficulty 
in  making  it  clear  to  others, 
and  the  clearness  of  his  doctrine 
gives  a  unity  to  his  book  which 
very  few  collections  of  speeches 
possess.  From  beginning  to 
end  you  hear  the  same  voice 
preaching  the  same  gospel,  and 
you  must  judge  the  book,  not 
as  an  experiment  in  rhetoric, 
but  as  a  serious  attempt  to 
formulate  a  political  phil- 
osophy. 

This  political  philosophy 
will  be  found  expressed  with 
a  crystalline  lucidity  in  Lord 
Milner's  book.  No  wiser  con- 
structive policy  has  been 
devised  in  our  days.  It 
is  simple  and  homogeneous. 
It  welds  into  a  single  whole 
the  domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
cies, which  our  pedants  are 
wont  to  keep  in  separate 
and  water-tight  compartments. 
And  let  it  be  said  at  once  that 
Lord  Milner,  though  he  is  not 
blind  to  the  dangers  of  par- 
ochial politics,  is  of  good  hope 
for  the  future.  In  spite  of  the 
demagogues,  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Imperial  pro- 
blem is  everywhere  visible.  A 
change  has  come  over  the 
nation  in  the  last  quarter  of 
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a  century,  a  change  for  which 
the  mass  of  politicians  is  in  no 
way  responsible,  but  which  has 
been  brought  about  chiefly  by 
a  "closer  intercourse  between 
different  parts  of  the  Empire, 
leading  to  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  their  importance  to  one 
another,  and  of  all  that  the 
Empire  stands  for  in  the 
world."  That  this  change 
should  not  be  appreciably 
arrested  by  a  Government 
which  finds  a  discomfort  in 
thinking  about  the  Empire, 
and  which  finds  it  profitable 
to  declare  that  a  door  of 
British  oak  is  banged  and 
bolted  against  the  approach  of 
Colonial  Preference,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  division 
between  popular  politics  and 
popular  thought  grows  wider 
every  day. 

What,  then,  is  Imperialism, 
which  Lord  Milner  believes  to 
be  "just  such  a  draught  of 
oxygen  as  is  needed  to  revitalise 
the  used  up  atmosphere  of 
British  politics  "  ?  Before  we 
discover  what  it  is  we  must  be 
quite  sure  in  our  minds  what  it 
is  not.  And  here  we  may  well 
take  Lord  Milner  for  our  guide. 
"Imperialism,"  he  says,  "has 
often  been  represented  as  some- 
thing tawdry  and  superficial. 
Its  significance  is  moral  even 
more  than  material.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  of  it  as  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  extension 
of  territory,  with  '  painting  the 
map  red.'  There  is  quite  enough 
painted  red  already.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles 
more  or  less."  These  words 
give  us  the  clue  as  to  what 


Imperialism  is  not.  What  it 
is  Lord  Miluer  has  himself 
defined.  "It  is  a  question  of 
preserving  the  unity  of  a  great 
race,  of  enabling  it,  by  maintain- 
ing that  unity,  to  develop  freely 
on  its  own  lines,  and  to  continue 
to  fulfil  its  distinctive  mission 
in  the  world."  The  difficulty 
of  achieving  this  great  end  is 
made  greater  by  the  fact  that 
the  British  race  is  scattered 
widely  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  spirit  of  adventure, 
which  has  been  our  strength, 
might  prove  our  weakness,  were 
it  not  possible  to  strengthen 
the  links  of  the  chain  which 
bind  to  the  mother  country  the 
dominions  across  the  sea.  The 
material  progress  which  has 
been  made  during  the  last 
century  is  in  our  favour.  The 
annihilation  of  distance  has 
made  a  closer  union  possible, 
even  inevitable,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  Lord  Milner's  doc- 
trine of  Imperialism  to  show 
how  this  union  may  be  made 
and  maintained. 

To  this  great  sentiment  of 
unity  all  Lord  Milner's  argu- 
ment converges.  He  sees 
clearly  that  sentiment  is  not 
enough  of  itself  to  keep  men 
in  the  bonds  of  unity  and  peace. 
The  sentiment  must  take  a 
concrete  and  efficient  shape  if 
it  is  to  be  equal  to  the  strain 
put  upon  it.  And  the  first  tie 
which  Lord  Milner  would  knit 
between  us  and  our  sister  lands 
is  the  tie  of  trade.  This  tie  the 
Radicals  are  wont  to  denounce 
as  a  sordid  tie.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  taint  of  squalor  upon 
it.  What  is  true  of  men  is  true 
also  of  States :  they  live  most 
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easily  in  harmony  one  with 
another  when  they  frequent  the 
same  markets,  and  find  a  profit 
in  the  facile  interchange  of 
their  commodities.  That  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  path  of 
reform  Lord  Milner  would  be 
the  first  to  admit.  "  To  treat 
the  Empire  as  an  economic 
whole,  without  any  internal 
barriers,  is,"  he  confesses,  "  not 
a  practical  proposition.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  both  bad 
business  and  bad  politics  that 
the  different  communities  with- 
in the  Empire  should  deal  with 
one  another  in  any  respect  as 
if  they  are  foreign  countries." 
And  thus  he  recommends  as  a 
first  step  in  the  direction  of 
Imperial  unity  —  a  policy  of 
Colonial  Preference.  Against 
this  policy  we  believe  no  argu- 
ment can  be  adduced,  except 
the  unsound  argument  of  the 
hustings ;  and  if  only  politics 
were  lifted  to  a  higher  plane 
of  intelligence,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  this  first  important 
step  to  a  united  Empire  were 
taken.  At  least  one  Member 
of  the  present  Cabinet,  Mr 
Lloyd  George,  has  publicly 
avowed  his  opinion  that  "  the 
federation  of  free  common- 
wealths is  worth  making  some 
sacrifice  for."  It  remains  with 
him  an  opinion  only,  and  the 
particular  "  sacrifice "  which 
neither  he  nor  his  colleagues 
will  make  is  a  sacrifice  of 
votes. 

With  Colonial  Preference 
there  should  go  hand  in  hand 
the  union  of  defence.  The 
struggle  which  Canada  is 
making  at  this  moment  for 
the  principle  deserves  the  sym- 


pathy of  us  all.  Whether  she 
will  contribute  to  an  Imperial 
Navy  depends  upon  herself  and 
her  politicians.  Were  it  not 
for  the  blight  of  partisanship, 
there  would  be,  as  we  have 
said,  no  doubt  as  to  the  issue. 
For  the  present  we  can  only 
watch  the  controversy  with 
interest,  leaving  it  to  Canada  to 
decide  whether,  by  contributing 
three  ships  to  the  navy  which 
guards  her  shores,  she  will  take 
this  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  Imperial  unity.  But  if  we 
demand  the  co-operation  of  our 
dominions,  we  must  prove  our- 
selves worthy  the  high  destiny 
of  leadership.  And  first  of  all 
we  must  revise  our  system  of 
education.  If  the  Empire  of  our 
dreams  is  to  become  a  reality, 
all  classes  of  the  community 
must  be  fit  to  take  their  share 
in  the  work.  As  Lord  Milner 
says,  "  If  there  is  one  thing 
more  needful  than  another,  it 
is  a  bold  and  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  training  of 
youth."  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  need  persuade  all 
children  to  waste  years  of  their 
lives  at  school.  Many  there 
are  who  cannot  take  advantage 
of  what  is  called  "book-learn- 
ing." But  we  should  see  to  it, 
now  we  have  laid  upon  the 
State  the  responsibility  of  edu- 
cation, that  boys  and  girls 
"should  not  be  engaged  in 
work  which  is  not,  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word,  educational, 
which  is  not  fitting  them  for 
better  work  when  they  are 
grown  up."  We  should  do  our 
best  to  get  rid  of  all  these 
foolish  employments,  the  blind- 
alleys  of  life,  which  have  no 
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other  end  than  the  mere  pit- 
tance which  they  obtain.  The 
blind  -  alley,  indeed,  is  an 
efficient  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment and  lack  of  skill.  "  There 
is  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done  in  the  world,"  says 
Lord  Milner,  "  which  can  sup- 
port in  comfort  the  men  who 
are  capable  of  doing  it — enough 
even  in  this  crowded  country, 
certainly  more  than  enough  in 
the  outside  Empire.  It  is  the 
capacity  that  is  lacking,  not 
the  opportunity." 

And  if  the  Empire  is  to  be 
a  reality,  we  must  not  shirk 
the  duty  of  defence.  We  must 
not  hold  it  shameful  to  bear 
arms  in  the  service  of  our 
country.  We  must  not  plead 
with  the  short-sighted,  helpless 
champions  of  the  "  workers " 
that  he  who  labours  with  his 
hand  has  nothing  to  defend.  We 
all  have  something  to  defend, 
even  the  poorest  of  us.  There 
remains,  when  all  is  lost,  the 
national  honour,  which  should 
still  mean  something  even  to  the 
Socialist  agitator.  It  seems  a 
pretty  paradox  to  shout  on  the 
platform,  "Let  the  Germans 
come ;  we  can't  be  worse  off 
than  we  are  if  they  do."  But 
there  are  very  few  Englishmen 
who  would  talk  this  nonsense, 
except  under  the  stimulus  of 
strikes,  agitators,  and  plat- 
forms. Some  form  of  national 
service,  then,  is  a  plain  neces- 
sity ;  and  the  campaign  of 
Lord  Roberts  has  no  keener 
supporter  than  Lord  Milner. 
And  not  merely  must  we  be 
prepared  to  bear  arms  for  the 
country,  if  the  country  is  to 
survive  j  we  must  recognise  also 


that  national  service  will  give 
our  citizens  a  strength  and 
aptitude  which  they  will  never 
gain  from  looking  on  at  foot- 
ball matches.  And  for  a  sim- 
ilar reason  Lord  Milner,  in 
sketching  what  should  be 
eagerly  accepted  as  a  national 
policy,  does  not  exclude  from 
his  survey  the  question  of 
social  reform.  "Yes,"  says  he, 
"by  all  means  social  reform. 
But  where  is  the  antagonism 
between  it  and  Imperialism? 
To  my  mind  they  are  insep- 
arable ideas,  absolutely  inter- 
dependent and  complementary 
to  one  another.  How  are  you 
going  to  sustain  this  vast 
fabric  of  the  Empire?  ~No 
single  class  can  sustain  it. 
It  needs  the  strength  of 
the  whole  people.  You  must 
have  soundness  at  the  core — 
health,  intelligence,  industry, 
— and  these  cannot  be  gen- 
eral without  a  fair  average 
standard  of  wellbeing.  Pov- 
erty, degradation,  physical  de- 
generacy, there  will  always  be. 
But  can  any  patriot,  above  all 
can  any  Imperialist,  rest  con- 
tent with  our  present  record 
in  these  respects  ?  If  he  cares 
for  the  Empire  he  must  care 
that  the  heart  of  the  Empire 
should  beat  with  a  sounder, 
less  feverish  pulse."  These  are 
wise  words,  wisely  spoken,  and 
they  should  receive  the  assent 
of  all  those  who  look  upon 
life  as  something  better  than 
a  wilful  battle  of  self  against 
self. 

Moreover,  the  ideal  of  Im- 
perialism encourages  whatever 
is  sound  and  wholesome  in  our 
habits  of  thought.  An  Im- 
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perialist  must  perforce  be  a 
loyal  worshipper  of  tradition, 
for  it  is  not  the  least  of  his 
ambitions  to  hand  on  to  those 
that  come  after  the  heritage 
that  was  his,  unstained  and 
undiminished.  And  no  gospel 
of  the  future  can  be  firmly 
established  except  upon  the 
rock  of  the  past.  Those  who 
flout  what  has  been,  and  scorn 
the  traditions  of  our  fathers, 
are  impious,  as  well  as  foolish, 
folk.  They  would  pit  the 
paltry  imaginings  of  a  year 
against  the  wisdom  of  all  the 
ages.  And  from  their  folly 
and  their  impiety,  Imperialism, 
which  has  its  roots  deeply 
planted  in  the  past,  would 
save  us.  There  remain  the 
ties  of  blood,  of  law,  and  of 
common  language,  with  which 
no  friendship  with  a  foreign 
country  can  compare.  "Just 
think  what  it  means,"  says 
Lord  Milner,  in  an  eloquent 
passage,  "  for  every  white  man 
of  British  birth,  that  he  can  be 
at  home  in  every  state  of  the 
Empire,  from  the  moment  he 
sets  foot  in  it.  ...  He  hears 
men  speaking  his  own  lan- 
guage, he  breathes  a  social  and 
moral  atmosphere  which  is 
familiar  to  him — not  the  same, 
no  doubt,  as  that  of  his  old 
home,  but  yet  a  kindred  atmo- 
sphere. More  than  that,  he  is 
entitled  to  full  weight  of 
citizenship  from  the  very  out- 
set. He  is  on  absolute  terms 
of  equality  with  the  native- 
born."  In  brief,  wherever  he 
goes,  he  may  boast  himself  the 
citizen  of  no  mean  state.  And 
it  is  to  knit  closer,  to  intensify 
these  ties  and  privileges  of  kin- 
ship, that  Lord  Milner  has 


made  his  speeches  and  written 
his  book.  Throughout  his 
career  his  will  and  purpose 
have  been  the  same.  His  doc- 
trine is  homogeneous,  because 
it  was  learnt  by  himself  in  all 
sincerity,  and  if  Britain  is  ever 
to  follow  to  the  end  her  high 
destiny  it  will  be  by  taking  to 
heart  the  wise  and  simple  ad- 
monitions of  Lord  Milner, — ad- 
monitions that  are  simple  in 
their  commonplace,  which  of 
all  ends  is  the  hardest  to 
achieve,  as  they  are  wise  in 
their  clear  statement  of  a  lefty 
ideal. 

It  is  Lord  Milner's  peculiar 
merit  that  he  writes  always  as 
a  man  of  deeds.  And  thus 
you  may  compare  his  manner, 
longo  intervallo,  with  the  style 
of  Napoleon,  the  greatest  man 
of  action  whose  hand  has  ever 
held  a  pen.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  two  are  greater,  of 
course,  than  the  resemblances. 
Lord  Milner,  in  retirement, 
cannot  do  more  than  hope  for 
the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
Napoleon  wrote  with  an  author- 
ity which  no  man  since  his 
time  has  exercised.  He  spoke 
to  paper  as  one  who  was  used 
to  wield  a  sword.  The  voice 
of  command  is  heard  in  his 
lightest  word.  He  insisted  not 
merely  that  his  orders  should 
be  obeyed,  but  that  his  opinions 
should  be  accepted  without  a 
hint  of  hesitation.  And  thus 
it  is  that  he  is  his  own 
best  historian.  The  faculty  of 
appreciating  the  many  sides  of 
his  character  has  not  yet  been 
given  to  any  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers. It  would  be  almost 
impossible,  save  for  a  parlia- 
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merit  of  learned  men,  to  make 
an  adequate  presentation  of  the 
great  emperor.     And  then  the 
portrait  would  be   blurred  by 
conflicting      pedantries.      Yet, 
though   the    difficulty    of    the 
task    increases     day    by    day, 
with    the   increasing   material, 
the     courage     of     biographers 
does   not   diminish.      The    one 
concession  they  make  to  the  cir- 
cumstances   may   be  perceived 
in     a     willingness     to     divide 
their    labour.      Of    late   years 
the  gossips  have  vied  with  the 
historians  in  producing  a  vast 
and  irrelevant  literature  dedi- 
cated to   the  genius  of  Napo- 
leon.    He  has  been  applauded 
and   condemned  as  statesman, 
soldier,  father,  brother,  patron, 
lawgiver,  and  lover.     The  sad, 
inevitable  episode  of  St  Helena 
has  already  provoked  a  library 
of    conflicting   opinions.       And 
the   more   books   published    in 
his  honour,  the  further  we  are 
carried  away  from  a  synthetic 
knowledge  of   the  truth.     Too 
many  facts  are  already  at  our 
hand  for  a  wise  judgment.     If 
ever    we    are    to    understand 
Napoleon,  the  interpreter  must 
be  not  science  but  imagination. 
As  Metternich  said  with  perfect 
truth,  Napoleon  was  a  man  of 
Romance,  and  it  is  not  by  turn- 
ing over  the  dry  bones  of  history 
that  you  understand  the  heart 
of  Romance.     Meanwhile,  until 
the      historian     comes     along, 
whose   imagination    can  inter- 
pret   the  secret  of  a  romantic 
temperament,    we    cannot    do 
better  than  seek  a  knowledge 
of  Napoleon  in  Napoleon's  own 


words.  For  despite  his  wilful 
exaggerations,  despite  the  pose 
that  with  the  years  grew  more 
and  more  aggressive,  he  was 
one  of  the  rare  men  who  had  a 
knowledge  of  himself,  and  who 
could  express  what  he  thought 
and  felt  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  literary  artifice. 

It  is  unnecessary,  therefore, 
to  praise  in  conventional  terms 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Picard's 
admirable  anthology.1  As 
you  turn  over  the  pages  of 
this  excellent  collection  of 
precepts  you  seem  to  hear  the 
greatest  soldier  of  modern  times 
discoursing  upon  the  art  which 
he  practised  with  triumphing 
success.  He  writes  and  speaks 
in  no  spirit  of  boastfulness. 
He  approaches  his  craft  with 
the  humility  of  a  master. 
None  has  ever  recognised 
more  clearly  than  he  the 
chances  and  changes  of  war- 
fare. He  sacrifices  to  the  god 
of  fortune  as  well  as  to  the  god 
of  skill.  The  Prince  de  Ligue 
wondered  that  every  general 
did  not  die  at  the  end  of  a 
battle — for  joy  if  he  had  won 
it,  for  grief  if  he  had  lost. 
And  Napoleon,  even  at  his 
zenith,  did  not  approach  the 
task  of  fighting  with  a  reckless 
confidence.  "Never  fight,"  he 
said,  "unless  you  have  70  per 
cent  of  the  chances  in  your 
favour.  I  even  say  do  not 
fight  except  when  you  are 
certain  that  your  chances  can 
never  be  greater,  for,  from  its 
very  nature,  the  result  of  a 
battle  is  always  doubtful." 
With  this  certainty  of  un- 
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certainty,  even  the  greatest 
captain  of  them  all  writes  of 
his  craft  with  a  careful  humble- 
ness of  spirit. 

Many  of  the  precepts  col- 
lected by  Colonel  Picard  are 
sternly  technical,  and  will  be 
valued  chiefly  by  those  who 
practice  the  art  of  war.  And 
the  fact  that  they  are  still 
worthy  to  be  remembered  is 
the  clearest  proof  of  war's 
unchangeability.  The  tactics 
of  an  army  may  shift  with 
shifting  weapons.  The  strategy 
is  ever  the  same,  since  the 
purpose  of  a  battle  is  to-day 
precisely  what  it  was  in  the 
childhood  of  the  world.  We 
have  been  told  that  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  the  gen- 
erals of  Japan  relied  in  the 
beginning  of  their  campaign 
upon  German  text-books,  and 
that  they  presently,  in  their 
wisdom,  cast  these  aside,  pre- 
ferring to  follow  the  ancient 
manuals  of  Chinese  strategy. 
And,  as  you  read  Napoleon's 
commentary,  you  cannot  but 
admit  that  he  spoke  not  for 
his  age  but  for  all  time.  He 
kept  before  his  eyes  the  shin- 
ing examples  of  Alexander  and 
Caesar.  These  men  were  for 
him  no  outworn  heroes  of  a 
dead  age.  They  were,  so  to 
say,  familiar  contemporaries, 
at  whose  feet  he  sat  a  docile 
learner.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
what  he  writes  of  Alexander 
the  Great:  "Alexander,  scarcely 
emerged  from  childhood,  con- 
quered, with  a  handful  of  men, 
a  part  of  the  globe.  But  was 
this  a  mere  irruption  upon  his 
part,  a  kind  of  flood  ?  By  no 
means.  Everything  was  pro- 


foundly calculated,  executed 
with  courage,  conducted  with 
wisdom.  He  proved  himself 
at  once  a  great  soldier,  a  great 
statesman,  a  great  lawgiver. 
Unhappily,  when  he  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  glory  and 
success,  his  head  was  turned 
or  his  heart  was  spoiled.  He 
began  with  the  soul  of  Trajan; 
he  finished  with  the  heart  of 
Nero  and  the  morals  of  Helio- 
gabalus."  A  noble  panegyric, 
expressed  with  the  parsimony 
of  a  brother-soldier  !  Nor  did 
Caesar  lag  behind  in  his  regard. 
"The  principles  of  Caesar,"  he 
wrote,  "were  the  principles  of 
Alexander  and  Hannibal :  to 
keep  his  forces  together,  and 
not  to  be  vulnerable  at  any 
point ;  to  advance  with  rapidity 
upon  important  points,  and  to 
rely  upon  moral  means,  upon  the 
reputation  of  his  arms,  upon 
the  fear  which  he  inspired, 
and  also  upon  policy  to  hold 
his  allies  in  faithfulness,  and 
the  conquered  peoples  in  obedi- 
ence ;  to  give  himself  every 
possible  chance  to  assure  the 
victory  on  the  field  of  battle." 
The  career  of  Napoleon  shows 
how  loyally  and  patiently  he 
had  studied  the  achievements 
of  these  two  heroes. 

The  mind  of  Napoleon  was 
before  all  things  concrete. 
Even  when  he  discusses  prin- 
ciples, he  likes  to  illustrate 
them  by  men.  And  the  great 
value  of  Colonel  Picard's  book 
is  that  it  contains  a  vast 
number  of  judgments,  sound 
and  clearly  expressed,  of  his 
enemies  and  colleagues.  With 
the  utmost  candour  Napoleon 
discusses  his  friends  and  his 
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brothers.  No  ties  absolved 
him  from  the  duty  of  telling 
what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth.  His  letters  to,  and  his 
comments  upon,  his  brothers 
are  perhaps  the  most  vividly 
interesting  of  his  works.  He 
rates  them  soundly  like  an 
angry  father  or  an  incensed 
schoolmaster.  His  affection 
for  them  did  not  blind  him 
to  the  injury  which  they  in- 
flicted upon  him,  and  yet  he 
advanced  them  to  high  com- 
mands and  to  thrones,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  they 
were  his  brothers.  He  tells 
Jerome  not  to  run  into  debt, 
to  live  by  rule,  and  to  go  to 
bed  early.  He  bids  Louis  not 
to  be  ridiculous,  and  charges 
him  with  being  suspicious  and 
imperious,  and  thus  destroying 
his  peace  of  mind.  He  de- 
clared that  Joseph  had  esprit 
and  nothing  else.  He  was 
lazy,  said  he,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  business  of  a  soldier, 
and  all  the  while  had  pre- 
tensions to  the  craft.  But 
there  is  one  letter,  addressed 
to  Jerome,  which  reveals  more 
clearly  the  temper  of  Napoleon 
than  any  other  document  in 
Colonel  Picard's  book.  "  I  have 
seen  an  order  of  the  day," 
writes  Napoleon,  "  which  makes 
you  the  laughing-stock  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  France. 
Have  you  no  friend  about  you 
to  tell  you  a  few  truths?  You 
are  a  King  and  the  brother  of 
an  Emperor — qualities  ridicu- 
lous in  war.  You  should  be  a 
soldier,  and  then  a  soldier,  and 
yet  again  a  soldier.  You  need 
have  no  Minister,  no  corps  diplo- 
matique, no  pomp.  You  should 


bivouac  with  your  advance- 
guard,  you  should  be  on  horse- 
back day  and  night,  you  should 
march  with  your  advance-guard 
to  get  your  own  intelligence,  or 
else  you  should  stay  in  your 
seraglio.  You  make  war  like 
a  satrap.  Is  it  of  me,  bon 
Dieu !  that  you  have  learned 
that  ?  Of  me,  who  with  an 
army  of  200,000  men  am  at 
the  head  of  my  own  sharp- 
shooters, not  allowing  even 
Champagny  to  follow  me,  but 
leaving  him  at  Munich  or 
Vienna  ?  "  Was  it  worth  while 
being  the  brother  of  an  Em- 
peror to  receive  such  a  letter 
of  reproof  as  that? 

Just  though  he  was  in  re- 
proach of  his  brothers,  he  was 
sometimes  unjust  to  his  op- 
ponents. He  affected  at  times 
to  despise  Wellington,  for- 
getting that  to  despise  his 
conqueror  was  to  underrate 
his  own  powers.  "  Wellington 
was  an  ordinary  man,"  said  he 
on  one  occasion  ;  "  he  has  been 
prudent  and  lucky,  but  he  had 
not  a  great  genius."  Another 
day  he  is  more  complacent, 
and  declares  that  to  find 
Wellington's  equal  one  must 
go  back  to  Marlborough.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that 
at  St  Helena,  where  he  talked 
the  most,  his  memory  and 
judgment  were  not  what  they 
once  had  been.  An  exile  in  an 
inhospitable  island,  he  had  no 
need  of  an  authoritative  pen, 
and  it  was  defeat,  not  death, 
which  killed  his  style.  More- 
over, he  was  at  St  Helena 
playing  a  game.  He  was 
making  not  his  soul  but  his 
legend.  He  spoke  and  wrote 
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in  that  fastness  with  his  eye 
upon  posterity.  Yet  even  there 
he  had  flashes  of  a  strange 
impartiality.  He  thought  the 
English  good  soldiers,  but  bad 
diplomatists.  "  Had  I  been  in 
1815  the  choice  of  the  English 
as  I  was  of  the  French,"  he 
said,  "I  might  have  lost  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  without 
losing  a  vote  in  the  legisla- 
ture, or  a  soldier  from  my 
ranks  :  I  should  have  won  the 
game."  He  did  not  win  the 
game,  and  his  greatest  regret 
was  that  he  was  destined  to 
die  in  the  wrong  place  and  at 
the  wrong  hour.  "To  die  at 


Borodino,"  said  he,  "would 
have  been  to  die  like  Alex- 
ander ;  to  have  been  killed  at 
Waterloo  would  have  been  a 
good  death ;  perhaps  Dresden 
would  have  been  better ;  but 
no,  better  at  Waterloo.  The 
love  of  the  people,  their  re- 
gret." He  died  at  St  Helena, 
surrounded  by  the  foolish  per- 
sons whom  he  always  cherished. 
And  he  has  left  us  the  im- 
perishable record  not  only  of 
his  great  deeds,  but  of  great 
words,  written  or  spoken  by 
an  Emperor,  whose  pen  and 
whose  tongue  were  sharp  and 
remorseless,  like  swords. 
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—  DACOITY,  329  —  LOST  SEPOYS,  448 
— THE  PEACEMAKER,  459 — PAWNS  IN 
THE  GAME,  583 — LUSTRAL  WATERS, 
747 — A  DAY  ON  DDK  INDIAN  FRON- 
TIER, 757. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS,  233. 

'  George  Frederick  Watts  :  The  Annals 
of  an  Artist's  Life,'  by  M.  S.  Watts, 
notice  of,  233  et  seq. 


George,  Lloyd,  speeches  of,  during  the 
Boer  War,  428 — failure  of  the  Insur- 
ance Act  of,  429  et  seq. — threatened 
legislation  by,  as  regards  education, 
431 — the  land  policy  of,  ib.  et  seq. — 

•  class  hatred  stirred  up  by,  716 — pur- 
chase of  Marconi  shares  by,  717, 
727  et  seq.—  evidence  of,  before  the 
Marconi  Committee,  718,  720 — the 
"apology"  of,  719,  729— national 
system  of  education  to  be  launched 
by  Mr  Pease  and,  722  et  seq. 

Germany,  military  and  naval  forces  of, 
433 — aerial  fleet  of,  ib.  et  seq. — sheds 
of,  for  aerial  vessels,  436— preparation 
of  a  fleet  of  avioiis  by,  443  —  com- 
parison of  British  aerial  fleet  with  that 
of,  445 — construction  of  hydro-aero- 
planes by,  446. 

GERMANY,  STUDENT  DUELLING  IN,  616. 

Golf-links  at  St  Andrews,  condition  of 
the,  in  1887,  as  compared  with  1847 
and  1913,  765  et  seq. 

GRANDFATHER'S  STORY,  MY,  72. 

Grimm,  Baron,  the  '  Correspondanco ' 
of,  838  et  seq. 

Haldane,  Lord,  failure  of  the  Territorial 
Army  scheme  of,  143— Lord  Roberts' 
plan  of  National  Service  denounced 
by,  144. 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY,  Chaps.  I.-IIL,  1 — iv.- 
viii.,  145 — ix. -XIL,  310 — xm.-xv., 
490— xvi. -xix.,  645— xx. -xxii.,  795. 

Hardy,  Simeon  Prosper,  topics  in  the 
Journal  of,  832  et  seq. — character  of, 
840  et  seq. 

HARDY,  THOMAS,  823. 

Hardy  Thomas,  love  for  nature  in  the 
novels  of,  823  et  seq. — descriptions  of 
country  life  by,  825  et  seq. — delinea- 
tion of  the  characters  of,  827  et  seq. — 
the  literary  style  of,  830 — the  poetry 
of,  ib.  et  seq. 

Hastings,  Warren,  libelling  of,  by 
Burke,  571 —  persecution  of,  by 
William  Pitt,  ib. — speech  of  Sheridan 
against,  ib. — defence  of,  by  Lord  Hood 
and  Wilkes,  572 — impeachment  and 
trial  of,  573  et  seq. — Life  of,  by  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall,  714. 

Hazard,  the,  British  sloop  of  war,  de- 
scription of,  184 — seizure  of,  by  the 
Jacobites  in  the  '45,  185  et  seq. 

Home  Rule,  restrictions  on  debate  in 
Bill  for,  115  et  seq. — tests  for  judging 
of,  117  —  meaning  attached  to,  by 
Nationalists,  ib.  et  seq.  —  disastrous 
effect  of,  on  Ireland,  121  et  seq. — 
danger  of,  to  Great  Britain,  123  et 
seq. — inconsistency  of,  with  true  Im- 
perialism, 125  et  seq. — opposition  of 
the  Irish  Church  people  and  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  to,  246 — dislike  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to,  ib.  et 
seq.  —  attitude  of  the  lay  Catholic 
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population  to,  248  —  opinions  of  the 
agricultural  population  regarding,  ib. 
— ideas  of  domestic  servants  as  to,  249 
views  of  the  professional  politician  on, 
250  —  hopes  of  Mr  Redmond's  fol- 
lowers in  relation  to,  ib.  et  seq. — re- 
jection of,  by  the  Lords,  424  et  seq. 

HOME  RULE,  WHO  WANTS?  245. 

House  of  Commons,  the,  former  repre- 
sentative character  of,  287 — present- 
day  debasement  of,  288  et  seq. 

Hydro-aeroplanes,  competition  of,  65 — 
improvements  in,  ib.  et  seq. — construc- 
tion of,  by  Germany,  446 — importance 
of,  for  Britain,  ib. — prizes  offered  by 
French  naval  department  for  two  de- 
scriptions of,  ib. 

Imperialism,  inconsistency  of  Irish 
Home  Rule  with,  125  et  seq. — con- 
ception of,  by  Canada,  137  et  seq. — 
Mr  Disraeli's  policy  in  support  of,  140 
et  seq. — Lord  Milner's  efforts  to  ad- 
vance, 853  et  seq. — Mr  Chamberlain's 
policy  of  Tariff  Reform  as  a  contribu- 
tion towards,  854  —  Lord  Milner's 
definition  of,  857  et  seq. 

Insurance  Act,  the,  treatment  of  the 
doctors  under,  429  —  mockery  of  in- 
sured persons  by,  430. 

INTERPOSITIONS  OF  AH  ONE,  THE,  523. 

IRELAND  AND  THE  EMPIRE,  115. 

Ireland,  the  country  and  people  of,  30 — 
the  history  of,  ib.  et  seq. — the  rebel- 
lion in,  35  et  seq. — the  Anglican 
Church  in,  38,  44 — smuggling  in,  45 
— absenteeism  in,  46 — evictions  in,  ib. 
— disastrous  effect  of  Home  Rule  on, 
121  et  seq. 

Isaacs,  Sir  Rufus,  purchase  of  Marconi 
shares  by,  717,  727 — shares  sold  by, 
to  Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Murray, 
717  et  seq.,  727  et  seq. 

Island  of  the  dead,  a  Venetian,  819  et 
seq. 

JESUITRY,  THE  NEW,  727. 

JUNGLE,  MANKIND  AND  THE,  844. 

KHEDDAR,  202. 

King's  German  Legion,  the,  military 
record  of,  293  et  seq. — services  of  the 
1st  Heavy  Dragoons  of,  under  Wel- 
lington, 297  et  seq. 

LAND  OF  LAW  AND  LAXITY,  A,  666. 

Lawlessness,  existence  of,  in  certain 
American  States,  666  et  seq. 

LAXITY,  A  LAND  OF  LAW  AND,  666. 

LEGION,  A  DRAGOON  OF  THE,  293. 

L'Estrange,  Roger,  the  Popish  Plot  un- 
masked by,  420  —  character  of  the 
translations  of,  422  —  version  of 
^Esop's  'Fables'  by,  ib. 

'  Letters  of  Lord  Acton,'  notice  of,  577 
et  seq. 

'Life  of  Lord  Dufferin,'  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall's,  715. 

'Life  of    the  Right  Hon.    Sir    Alfred 


Lyall,  K.C.B.,  G.C.I.E.,'  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Mortimer  Durand, 
notice  of,  698  et  seq. 

LIFE,  TASTING,  347. 

LIGHTS,  128. 

LIGHTS,  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE,  226. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  frescoes  by  G.  F.  Watts 
at,  242  et  seq. 

LINK,  A  BROKEN,  686. 

Lloyd  George  :  see  George,  Lloyd. 

Londonderry,  the  siege  of,  40  et  seq. 

LOST  ON  MOUNT  RTJNDLE,  776. 

Louis  XV.,  Journal  of  Simeon  Prosper 
Hardy  during  the  reign  of,  832  et  seq. 
— contest  between,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  835— famine  in  France 
in  the  time  of,  ib.  et  seq. — punishment 
of  criminals  by  the  Parliament  of,  838 
et  seq. 

LYALL,  SIR  ALFRED,  698. 

Lyall,  Sir  Alfred,  ancestry  of,  698 — 
education  of,  699 — arrival  of,  in  India, 
700 — appointment  of,  as  an  Assistant 
Magistrate,  ib. — services  of,  during 
the  Mutiny,  701  et  seq. — furlough  in 
England  and  marriage  of,  706 — ap- 
pointment of,  as  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Nagpore,  ib.  —  poems  of,  707 — 
'  Gazetteer  of  Berar '  edited  by,  708 — 
second  furlough  of,  ib. — papers  by,  in 
the  'Fortnightly  Review,'  ib. — ap- 
pointment of,  as  Foreign  Secretary  to 
the  Indian  Government,  710 — honour 
of  K.C.B.  conferred  on,  712 — return 
of,  to  England,  and  appointment  to 
India  Office,  713  — Life  of  Warren 
Hastings  by,  715  —  Life  of  Lord 
Tennyson  by,  ib. — death  of,  ib. 

MacKnight,  William,  estimate  of 
Disraeli  in  the  biography  of  Disraeli 
by,  270. 

MAN,  A  BROKEN,  193. 

MANKIND  AND  THE  JUNGLE,  844. 

Marconi  shares,  purchase  of,  by  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs,  Lloyd  George,  and 
Lord  Murray,  717,  727  et  seq. — evi- 
dence regarding,  before  the  Special 
Committee,  718,  720,  729— conduct 
of  Liberal  press  and  Liberal  party 
regarding,  730  et  seq. 

Marmion  family,  the,  history  of,  390 
et  seq.  —  branches  of,  known  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  395,  399. 

MARMION,  THE  ORIGINAL,  390. 

Medal  scores  in  golf  at  St  Andrews, 
comparison  of,  773  et  seq. 

MERMAID  TAVERN,  TALES  OF  THE  : 
VIII.,  KIT  MARLOWE,  Part  I.,  216— 
Part  II.,  342— IX.,  RALEIGH,  553. 

'  Mes  Loisirs  '  by  Simeon  Prosper  Hardy, 
the  story  of,  832  et  seq. 

"MILESTONES"  IN  ST  ANDREWS  GOLF, 
764. 

MILITARY  AVIATION,  FRENCH,  IN 
1912,  58. 
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Milner,  Lord,  the  ardent  Imperialism 
of,  853  et  seq. — services  of,  in  South 
Africa,  855  —  treatment  of,  by  the 
Radical  party,  ib. — definition  of  Im- 
perialism by,  856  et  seq. — views  of, 
regarding  national  service,  859. 
MONTROSE,  THE  AFFAIR  AT  :  A  NAVAL 

FOOTNOTE  TO  THE  '45,  181. 
MOUNT  RUNDLE,  LOST  ON,  776. 
MBS  KNOX,  THE  FINGER  OF,  735. 
Muir,  Thomas,  the  political   "martyr," 

character  of,  680. 

Murray,  Lord  (the  Master  of  Elibank), 
sale  of  Mai'coni  shares  by  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  to,  717,  728 — disappearance  of, 
721,  729. 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD  :  January, 
136—  February,  270  —  March,  412— 
April,  5^0—May,  716— June,  852. 

MY  GRANDFATHER'S  STORY,  72. 

Napoleon,  the  precepts  and  sayings  of, 
860  et  seq. 

'  Nation  and  the  Empire,  the  :  Being  a 
Collection  of  Speeches  and  Addresses ; 
with  an  Introduction  by  Lord  Milner, 
G.C.B.,'  notice  of,  852  et  seq. 

National  Service,  Lord  Roberts  on,  143 
et  seq.,  859— Lord  Milner 's  views  on,  ib. 

National  system  of  education,  a  scheme 
of,  by  Messrs  George  and  Pease,  722 — 
Lord  Haldane's  opinion  of,  723 — draw- 
backs to,  ib.  et  seq. — Lord  Milner's 
views  regarding,  858. 

Naval  defence  of  the  Empire,  Canadian 
opinion  as  regards,  137  et  seq.,  854, 
858. 

NAVAL  DUEL,  A,  543. 

Naval  supremacy  of  the  Empire,  Mr 
Borden's  speech  on  the,  137  et  seq. 
— Canadian  opinion  regarding,  854, 
858. 

'  New  Democracy  and  the  Constitution, 
the,'  by  William  Sharp  M'Kechnie, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  D.Phil.,  notice  of,  286 
et  seq. 

NEW  JESUITRY,  THE,  727. 

NEW  TYRANNY,  THE,  285. 

"NEWVILLE,"  THE  TRAIL  TO,  98. 

NORTH  LAGOON,  AN  OSSUARY  OF  THE, 
815. 

NOVELS  BY  SURTEES,  SOME,  535. 

OFF  DAY,  AN,  108. 

"  Old  Pindaree,  the,"  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's 
poem  entitled,  707. 

ORIGINAL  MARMION,  THE,  390. 

OSSUARY  OF  THE  NORTH  LAGOON,  AN, 
815. 

OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  LIGHTS,  THE,  226. 

OUTPOSTS,  FROM  THE  :  THE  WARRIGANI 
PATROL,  254  —  SARAGARHI,  265  — 
DACOITY,  329  —  LOST  SEPOYS,  448— 
THE  PEACEMAKER,  459  —  PAWNS  IN 
THE  GAME,  583— LUSTRAL  WATERS, 
747— A  DAY  ON  OUR  INDIAN  FRON- 
TIER, 757. 


Parliament  Act,  failure  of  the,  423  et 
seq. — Mr  Asquith's  argument  for  the, 
732. 

PARLIAMENT,  THE  SESSION  IN,  423. 

Picton,  Sir  Thomas,  character  of,  as  a 
commander  in  the  Peninsula,  638. 

'  Pre'ceptes  et  Jugements  de  Napole'on 
recueillis  et  classes  par  le  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Picard.'  notice  of,  861  et  seq. 

Pitt,  William,  persecution  of  Warren 
Hastings  by,  571 — abilities  of,  as  a 
statesman,  684. 

Poe,  Edgar,  the  works  of,  translated  by 
Baudelaire,  417  et  seq. 

Political  "reformers,"  prosecution  of 
the,  679  et  seq. 

REAL  OLD  VIRGINIA,  THE,  476. 

'  Rise  of  the  British  Dominion  in  India ' 
by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  publication  of 
the,  714. 

Roberts,  Lord,  necessity  of  National 
Service  urged  by,  143,  859— denounce- 
ment of  National  Service  scheme  of, 
by  Lord  Haldane,  144 — march  of,  to 
Kandahar,  711  et  seq. 

Rocky  Mountains,  an  adventure  in  the, 
776  et  seq. 

ROYAL  BIRTHDAY,  A,  380. 

RUE  ST  JACQUES,  THE  BOOKSELLER  OF 
THE,  832. 

Savile,  George,  Marquess  of  Halifax, 
tortuous  policy  of,  281  et  seq.  — the 
literary  works  of,  283  et  seq. 

SESSION  IN  PARLIAMENT,  THE,  423. 

"SHANNON,"  THE,  AND  THE  "CHESA- 
PEAKE," 790. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings  by,  571. 

SHOOTING  TAKIN  IN  EASTERN  TIBET, 
170. 

SIR  ALFRED  LYALL,  698. 

'  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  a  Contribution 
to  the  History  of  the  Press  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,'  by  George 
Kitchin,  notice  of,  420  et  seq. 

Slavery  in  Virginia,  account  of,  482  et 
seq. 

South  Africa,  Lord  Milner's  services  in, 
855. 

Sportsmen,  portraits  of,  in  the  novels 
of  Surtees,  536  et  seq. 

ST  ANDREWS  GOLF,  "MILESTONES"  IN, 
764. 

Stratford,  Earl  of,  policy  of,  in  Ulster, 
34. 

STUDENT  DUELLING  IN  GERMANY,  616. 
Sucouf,  M.  Edouard,  opinion  of,  regard- 
ing dirigibles,  437. 
SURTEES,  SOME  NOVELS  BY,  535. 
TALES    OF    THE    MERMAID    TAVERN  : 
VIII.,  KIT  MARLOWE,  Parti.,  216— 
Part  II.,  342— IX.,  RALEIGH,  553. 
Tariff  Reform,   Radical  antagonism  to 

Mr  Chamberlain's  scheme  of,  853. 
TASTING  LIFE,  347. 
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Tennyson,  Lord,  Life  of,  by  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall,  715. 

Territorial  Army,  failure  of  the  scheme 
of  a,  143,  732. 

"Theology  in  Extremis,"  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall's  poem  entitled,  707. 

THOMAS  HARDY,  823. 

Thrace,  the  campaign  in,  694. 

Tonga,  birthday  celebration  of  the  King 
of,  in  1912,  380  et  seq. 

TRAIL  TO  "NEWVILLE,"  THE,    98. 

TYRANNY,  THE  NEW,  285. 

Ulster,  the  settlement  of,  33 — policy  of 
the  Earl  of  Stratford  in,  34— the  re- 
bellion of  1641  in,  35  et  seq. — restric- 
tions on  the  trade  of,  39,  45  et  seq. — 
loyalty  of,  46— present  attitude  of  the 
men  of,  48. 

ULSTER,  THE  WRONGS  OF,  30. 

United  States,  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  law  and  order  in  parts  of,  666  et  seq. 

Valladolid,  reception  of  Wellington's 
troops  at,  306. 

v  Village  in  the  Jungle,  the,'  by  Leonard 
Woolf,  notice  of,  846,  850  et  seq. 

Virginia,  description  of  the  old  -  time 
planters  of,  476  et  seq. — the  old  society 
of,  480  et  seq.  —  the  slaveholders  of, 
482  et  seq.  —  the  "old  families"  of, 
484 — social  life  of  the  average  gentle- 
man in,  485  et  seq. — the  farms  of,  488. 

VIRGINIA,  THE  REAL  OLD,  476. 

Vittoria  campaign,  success  of  Welling- 
ton's, 308— centenary  of  the  battle  of, 
627. 

War  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  an  episode  of  the,  790 
et  seq. 

War,  changes  in  mode  of,  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  628. 

Warren  Hastings :  see  Hastings,  Warren. 

WATTS,  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  233. 

Watts,  George  Frederick,  passion  of, 
for  work,  233— quality  of  the  art  of, 
235,  239— the  "Love  and  Death"  of, 


ib. — the  "Hope  "  of,  ib. — the  portraits 
painted  by,  236 — the  frescoes  of,  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  242  et  seq. — the  Picture- 
Gallery  of,  at  Compton,  243 — colour- 
prints  from  the  pictures  of,  ib.  et  seq. 

Wellesley,  Hon.  Arthur :  see  Wellington, 
Duke  of. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  equipment  of,  for 
command  in  the  Peninsula,  629 — ap- 
pointment of,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
630— battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro  won 
by,  632— final  defeat  of  Soult  by,  635 
— secret  of  the  successes  of,  ib.  et  seq., 
640 — some  of  the  officers  of,  638  et  seq. 
— character  of,  641,  643  et  seq. — the 
troops  of,  in  the  Peninsula,  642 — 
estimate  of  the  French  by,  643 — death 
of,  644. 

Welsh  Church,  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the,  426  et  seq. 

Wessex,  descriptions  of  the  landscapes 
of,  in  Thomas  Hardy's  novels,  823  et 
seq. 

WHO  WANTS  HOME  RULE?  245. 

WHY  ADRIANOPLE  FELL,  693. 

WILLIAM  WINDHAM,  675. 

Windham,  William,  entrance  into 
political  life  of,  675  —  character  and 
temperament  of,  676 — admission  of, 
to  Pitt's  Administration,  678  —  ap- 
pointment of,  as  Secretary  at  War, 
ib.  —  State  prosecutions  of  political 
"martyrs"  supported  by,  679  ft  seq. 
— oratorical  powers  of,  681  et  seq.  — 
blemishes  in  the  character  of,  683 
et  seq. 

Wollaston,  the  Willoughbys  of,  history 
of,  396  et  seq. 

1  Works  of  Thomas  Hardy  in  Prose  and 
Verse,'  Wessex  Edition,  notice  of,  823 
et  seq. 

Wounded,  finding  of,  by  members  of 
French  aviation  corps,  70. 

WRONGS  OF  ULSTER,  THE,  30. 

YOUTH,  THE  FRIEND  OF  HER,  463. 
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